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Art.  I. — Rome  and  the  Romans, 

IN  the  course  of  last  winter,  Pio  Nono  resigned  himself 
with  exemplary  piety  to  the  disposal  of  divine  providence, 
refusing,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
to  bestir  himself  for  his  own  defence,  notwithstanding  the 
prospect  of  the  withdrawment  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
The  expostulations  of  Count  de  Sarteges  received  no  other 
reply  at  the  time  from  the  holy  father  but  that  his  trust 
was  in  a  higher  power.  He  was  even  ready,  rather  than 
take  the  sword  for  his  defence,  to  go  forth  from  the  Vatican 
with  his  staff  in  the  one  hand  and  his  book  in  the  other, 
and  fill  up  the  remainder  of  his  few  and  evil  days  with  a 
pilgrimage  through  Europe,  receiving  the  homage  and  re- 
viving the  faith  of  his  spiritual  children.  The  pontiff's 
trust  has  since  receded  from  that  high  tide  mark.  Another 
lingering  look  at  St  Peter's  has  staggered  his  pilgrim  pur- 
pose, and  once  more  his  spiritual  children  witness  the  head 
of  the  Church  sinking  to  dependence  on  an  arm  of  flesh. 
Even  at  the  highest  season  of  the  pontiff's  faith,  it  was 
whispered  in  Eome  that  the  enrolment  of  soldiers  was 
being  made  in  petto,  and  that  the  trust  in  providence  was 
not  so  absolute  as  was  announced  to  Count  de  Sarteges. 
At  all  events,  the  season  of  romantic  submission  has  passed. 
Napoleon  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  profession  of  the 
pope  into  a  change  of  his  measures;  and  the  pope,  baulked 
in  his  hopes  of  the  Emperor's  conversion,  has  had  recourse 
once  more  to  arms — to  arms  for  the  defence  of  himself 
against  his  Roman  subjects. 

A  thousand  foreign  soldiers  were  ordered  last  August  to 
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be  added  to  the  pontifical  army,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions 
sterling  authorised  at  the  same  time,  for  a  further  levy  of 
three  thousand  men.  As  the  French  soldiers  turn  their 
backs  on  the  Flaminian  gate,  Kome  and  its  people  are  to  be 
subjected  to  worse  than  the  old  army  of  occupation — to 
the  mercy  of  an  army  of  mercenaries,  at  the  command  of 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  its  priestly  paymasters.  Guaran- 
teed by  the  convention  of  September  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, the  pope  dreads  a  mere  formidable  enemy,  in  the  foes 
of  his  own  household;  and  to  perpetuate  his  rule,  is  compelled 
to  reveal  to  Europe  by  his  new  muster,  that  if  he  would 
rule  at  all,  he  must  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

If  this  self-defensive  movement  be  successfully  carried  out, 
the  pontifical  government  will  doubtless  prolong  for  a  season 
its  temporal  sovereignty,  give  respite  to  Europe  from  the  vexed 
Eoman  question,  allow  the  Emperor  of  France  to  march  his 
trooj^s  out  of  Eome  without  the  risk  of  an  immediately  subse- 
quent revolutionary  explosion,  and  enable  him  at  length  to 
reconcile  his  own  position  with  his  principles  of  non-interven- 
tion. But  when  all  this  has  become  unfait  accompli,  will  the 
Eoman  question  be  nearer  a  permanent  satisfactory  solution  ? 
The  professed  aim  of  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  was 
to  preserve  Eome  for  the  Papacy.  Yet  at  every  step  it  has 
opposed  itself  to  his  endeavours  to  bring  its  acts  into 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  its  position.  With  all  his 
influence,  Napoleon'  has  failed  during  his  fifteen  years' 
occupation  to  obtain  one  concession  from  the  pontiff  in 
favour  of  his  Eoman  subjects;  and  when  he  leaves  Eome,  he 
will  leave  its  people  as  hostile  as  when  he  entered  it  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  papacy,  and  waiting  only  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  off  its  chain.  That  opportunity  may  be 
postponed  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  papal  mercenaries,  but 
the  Eomans  know  that  the  finances  of  the  papacy  are  not 
inexhaustible,  and  that,  if  other  complications  do  not  bring 
them  relief,  their  relief  will  come  from  the  inexorable  law  to 
which  Eome  is  no  stranger,  "  No  pay  no  paternoster,"  or  in 
military  phrase,  "Point  d'  argent,  point  de  Swisse.'' 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Eoman  question  by  a  class  of 
distinguished  French  writers,  the  rights  of  the  Eoman 
people  are  dealt  with  as  the  least  of  its  elements.  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  written  and  spoken  of  the  Eoman  State, 
*'lo  Stato  Pontefizio,"  as  the  work  of  the  catholic  nations, 
and  pronounced  the  eternal  city  to  be  the  "  spiritual 
capital  of  the  catholic  w^orld."  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  eloquent  fancy  of  Montalembert  should  have,  thrown 
around  the  papacy,  as  a  shield  from  the  assaults  of  its 
aggrieved    Eoman    subjects,   this   splendid   generalisation. 
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He  is  seldom  unwilling  to  doff  his  liberal  armour  when  it  is 
to  do  battle  for  the  pope.  But  it  is  singular  to  find  a  great 
protestant  statesman  of  France  giving  expression  to  the 
same  theory,  and  wielding  it  in  arrest  of  Cavour's  projected 
unification  of  Italy,  and  in  special  protest  against  the 
inclusion  of  Eome  and  the  pontifical  states  in  the  Italian 
kingdom.  "If  the  Catholic  Church,"  wrote  Guizot,  in  1861, 
*^  had  been  only  an  Italian  church ;  if  Catholicism  had  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  that  beautiful  country, 

''  CJi'  Apennin  parte,  6  '1  mar  circonda,  e  1'  Alpe,' 

of  that  land  which  M.  de  Cavour  undertook  to  conquer 
entirely  for  Piedmont,  there  would  have  been  some  plausible 
motive,  some  specious  apjDcarance  in  his  language ;  he 
would  only  have  touched  spiritual  order,  where  he  changed 
temporal  order;  he  would  only  have  attacked  religious 
liberty  where  he  established  political  unity,  and  the  local 
church,  placed  under  the  law  of  a  new  State,  would  have 
been  the  only  sufterer  by  the  change.  But  the  Catholic 
Church  is  everywhere,  without  as  within  Italy;  in*  the  old 
and  in  the  new  world;  and  in  every  quarter  would  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  change 
its  condition  and  assail  its  liberties.  If  M.  de  Cavour,  in  the 
new  Italian  kingdom,  had  desired  the  absolute  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  the  entire  religious  freedom  of 
Catholicism,  in  place  of  its  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  it 
might  have  been  admitted.  I  do  not  ask  whether  he  would 
have  been  right  or  wTong ;  he  would  at  least  have  acted 
within  the  limits  of  his  political  rights  and  of  Italian 
sovereignty.  But  to  adopt,  as  regards  the  Catholic  Church, 
measures  which  everywhere  change  its  constitution  and 
position;  which  afiect  the  Catholics  of  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  England,  America,  and  the  whole  world,  together 
with  those  of  Italy ;  which  disturb  the  Catholic  missionaries 
in  the  cities  of  China,  and  in  the  island  of  Oceania,  as  well 
as  the  ministers  and  believers  in  Paris  and  Madrid ;  to 
take  from  all  these  churches,  nations,  and  consciences, 
utterly  strangers  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  ancient  sove- 
reignty, the  old  securities  for  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual  head  of  their  religion,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
strongest  acts  of  usurpation  which  history  acknowledges  or 
the  mind  can  conceive  ! " 

Translated  into  the  political  logic  of  Guizot,  the  theory  of 
Montalembert  amounts  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Eome 
and  of  the  pontifical  states.  It  wrests  from  them  the 
common  rights  of  nations,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  in  a 
peculiar  position,  the  occupants  of  a  territory  which  is  the 
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"capital  of  the  Catholic  world,"  and  which,  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  remotest  provinces  of  Komish  Christendom, 
falls  to  be  governed,  not  with  a  view  to  the  special  advantage 
of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  in  subservience  to  the  independence 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  glory  of  its  spiritual  sovereign. 
Rome  and  its  citizens  are  on  this  theory  a  sacrifice  on  the 
service  of  Catholic  Europe  and  of  the  Catholic  world ;  and 
if,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  function,  their  own  political 
position  be  not  the  most  enviable,  their  recompence  for  their 
abridged  liberty  is  the  honourableness  of  their  position. 
They  preserve  the  independence  of  the  papacy,  and  have 
their  reward  in  the  grateful  approbation  of  Catholic  Europe ! 

That  they  should  satisfy  themselves  with  this  recompence, 
and  take  joyfully  in  consideration  of  it  the  spoiling  of  their 
liberties,  is  the  doctrine  peremptorily  laid  down  for  their 
acceptance  by  another  and  no  less  an  authority  than  M. 
Thiers.  He  even  chides  them  for  allowing  the  thought  of 
their  individual  interests  to  come  across  the  path  of  the 
august  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Catholic  world.  Their  part  is 
to  recognise  the  duty  of  devoting  thernselves  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  pontiff,-— "For,"  saj^s  M.  Thiers,  in  a  report  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  with  autocratic  decisive- 
ness, "there  is  no  independence  for  the  pontificate  but 
sovereignty.  Here  is  an  interest  of  the  highest  order,  which 
ought  to  silence  the  particular  interests  of  a  nation,  as  in  a 
state  the  public  interests  silence  individual  interests." 

That  the  independence  of  the  pontificate  has  been  guarded 
by  the  temporal  sovereignty,  is  a  position  which  it  were  not 
difficult  to  assail.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  popes  would 
yield  indisputable  evidence  that  the  temporal  sovereignty, 
instead  of  a  defence  around  the  papacy,  had  provoked  the 
ambition  of  popes,  been  the  source  of  their  unceasing  politi- 
cal entanglements,  imperilled  often  their  very  existence,  and 
proved  their  continual  temptation  and  snare,  Dante  said 
long  ago — 

"la  Chiesa  di  Roma 
Per  confondere  in  sd  due  regimmenti 
Cade  iiel  fango,  e  se  brutta  e  la  soma." 

But  admitting  all  that  is  pleaded  for  the  temporal  sove- 
reignity, why  should  Rome  and  the  Roman  States,  more 
than  any  of  the  other  Catholic  nations,  be  sacrificed  to  its 
support?  or  by  what  right  can  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe 
combine  to  hold  a  people  unwilling  to  be  held  under  its 
yoke,  and  who  lack,  let  it  be  said,  the  virtue  for  M.  Thiers's 
required  act  of  political  self-immolation  ?  That  the  Romans 
have  uttered  their  strongest  protest  against  that  sovereignty 
needs  no  new  proof.     For  fifteen  years  the   bayonets   of 
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France  have  been  the  witnesses  of  the  strength  of  that  pro- 
test; and  the  freshly  mustering  thousands  of  papal  troops 
proclaim  its  still  undiminished  vitality.  If,  in  the  conviction 
of  Catholic  Europe,  this  sovereignty  be  indispensable  to  the 
independence  of  its  spiritual  chief,  let  its  Catholic  powers 
impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  ruling  on  the  conditions  that 
can  alone  give  permanence  to  his  rule.  Let  them  insist 
upon  his  governing  on  the  recognised  principles  of  constitu- 
tional sovereignty,  or  cease  to  ask  from  the  citizens  of 
Eome  a  sacrifice  to  which  no  people  should  consent,  and  to 
which  submission  is  given  only  because  resistance  were  death* 
The  Catholic  nations  grievously  misinterpret  the  silence 
of  the  citizens  of  Eome,  if  they  accept  it  for  their  aqui- 
escence  in  its  pontifical  sovereignty.  Their  silence  is  the 
l^roof  of  the  repressive  rigour  of  its  rule,  but  are  they  satis- 
fied with  a  government  that  is  administered  by,  and  ex- 
clusively for,  a  priestly  class ;  that  in  its  dread  of  its  own 
subjects  denies  the  liberty  of  meeting  to  more  than  six 
persons  in  one  place  without  special  licence  from  the  police ; 
which  treats  as  a  criminal  the  citizen  who  ventures  an 
opinion  on  its  acts  ;  which  imprisons  whom  it  will  on  its 
own  suspicions ;  which  refuses  public  trial  to  an  accused, 
and  the  privilege  of  being  confronted  with  his  accusers,  and 
all  information  as  to  why  and  wherefore  he  has  been  hurried 
from  his  family  at  midnight  and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon; 
which  moreover  allows  of  no  change  to  its  subjects  of  their 
religious  belief,  no  utterance  of  any  conviction  that  differs 
from  its  own,  without  visiting  the  heretic  with  penalties,  and 
applying  the  secular  arm  in  correction  of  his  aberrations ; 
which  from  the  living  exacts  confession  to  a  priest,  and 
punishes  the  dying  who  refuse  to  confess,  by  interdicting 
the  attendance  of  his  physician,  nullifying  his  will,  and  dis- 
gracing his  family  by  refusing  to  his  body  Christian  burial ! 
M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his  jealousy  for  the  integrity  of  the 
papal  power,  may  speak  of  the  Eoman  state  as  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  nations,  and  of  the  eternal  city  as  the  spiritual 
capital  of  the  Catholic  world;  but  will  the  Eomans  consent 
to  be  a  continual  living  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
nations,  and  submit  for  ever  to  be  enclosed  in  whatever  pen 
the  shepherds  of  Europe  may  choose  for  them  ?  We  have 
misread  the  signs  of  a  winter's  residence  at  Eome,  if  its 
citizens  be  not  'prepared  for  the  decisive  assertion  of  their 
independence,  when  the  hour  shall  strike  that  delivers  them 
from  the  bayonets  of  France,  or  from  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  papal  mercenaries.  That  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, let  them  only  patiently  wait  for  it;  and  when  their 
triumph  comes,  use  it  with  the  moderation  that  will  prove 
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their  title  to  be  free.     They  know  their  own  Italian  iDroverp^ 
*'Chi  va  sano  va  piano."         ;fc.'io  .  ol 

Let  one  or  two  of  the  signs  that  are  being  constantly! 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  Eoman  society  indicate  the  mind 
of  its  people.     The  Carnival,  after  being  four  years  dead,  wa^ 
revived  and  celebrated  during  last  spring  with  unwonted  en- 
thusiasm.    All  Eome  streamed  into  the  Corso,    gay  with 
draped  balconies  and  floral  decorations,  and  crowded  with 
carriages  from  which  poured  an  incessant  shower  of  confetti 
and  bouquets.      For    four    or    five    preceding    years,   the 
citizens  had  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows,  refusing  to  be 
merry  under  the  bondage  of  their  country.     The  priests  had 
piped  and  preached  up  the  carnival,  but  the  people  would  not 
dance.     The  convention  of  September  reviving  their  hopes, 
at  the  summons  of  the  National  Committee,  that   under- 
ground Koman  power,  they  came  forth  to  rejoice.     In  the 
Corso,  draped  for  the  festive  occasion,  only  two  balconieB 
were  hung  with  white  and  yellow,  the  colours  of  the  pontiff: 
one  the  balcony  of  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  the  other  occupied 
by  a  personal  attendant  on  the  pope.     An  Irish  family,  a 
recent  pervert  to  popery,  appearing,  in  its  zeal  for  its  new 
master,  in  his  colours,  was  in  danger,  as  it  drove  througji 
the  Corso,  of  suffering  from  the  rough  handling  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  was  thereafter  advised,  from  the  provocation  it  had 
%iven,  by  violating  the  political  neutrality  of  strangers,  to 
dk^aveEonleii;  I  (Nowhere  indeed  were   tfe  .^colours   of;  the 
'Italian  kingdom,  the  red,  white,  and  green,  boldly  unfurled. 
The  act  would  have  been  treason.     Yet  many  of  the  fl,or^l 
Acorations  and  draperies  of  carriages,  that  were  filled  wijili 
the  elite  of  the  Roman  youth,  were  so  arranged  that  t|^e 
.colours  of  the  Italian  kingdom  were  presented  in  succession, 
ftod,  in  emblem  of  their  certain  future  triumph,  were  preceded 
bby  a  laurel  tree. 

-1/  More  recently  than  at  the  Carnival  the  national  spirit  irre- 
'pressibly  broke  forth,  awoke  by  the  unconscious  act  of  one 
of  our  own  countrymen.  At  the  close  of  the  Roman  season, 
the  English,  as  usual,  prepared  for  their  exit  by  their 
favourite  finale, — a  horse  race  in  the  Campagna.  Tens  of 
thousands  turned  out  to  the  sight.  Roman  youths,  mounted 
on  their  light-footed,  small-sized  black  horses;  Roman  ladies, 
in  their  carriages  of  all  descrij)tions,  from  the  splendid 
chariot  of  the  princess  to  the  well  worn  cabriolet  of  the 
Roman  streets,  pom^ed  to  the  rendezvous.  The  streets  were 
literally  swept  of  their  usual  service  of  vehicles,  all  caught 
up  by  the  citizens  eager  for  the  race-course;  whilst  the  road 
to  the  course,  a  track  of  five  miles,  streamed  with  a  crowd 
of  foot  passengers.   It  was  a  gala  day,  with  the  half  of  Rome 
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bent  on  its  enjoyment.  An  English  gentleman  had  agreed 
to  run  one  of  the  horses.  By  merest  accident,  he  had  chosen 
for  the  occasion  a  dress  consisting  of  two  of  the  colours  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  Prince  Doria,  it  was  said,  was  not 
unobservant  of  the  choice ;  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the  ex- 
plosion, presented  the  rider  with  a  scarf,  which,  as  he  threw 
across  his  shoulder  on  mounting,  completed  the  red,  white, 
and  green,  of  the  Italian  flag.  A  shout,  that  amazed  our 
unconscious  countryman,  rent  the  air  as  he  vaulted  to  his 
saddle.  He  was  ^Derplexed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  recep- 
tion, prolonged  by  cheer  after  cheer,  and  with  wilder  accla- 
mations from  still  widening  circles.  He  had  unwittingly 
struck  the  deepest  chord  of  the  Eoman  heart.  The  races 
were  for  the  time  suspended,  and  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  neither  the  attractions  of  the  course,  nor  the  terrors  of 
the  gens  d'armes  and  papal  troops  flying  in  all  directions, 
could  repress  the  successive  outbursts  of  the  national  heart. 
Even  a  portion  of  the  soldiers  were  reported  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  rapture,  and  to  have  cheered  with  the 
loudest  on  the  first  display  of  the  Italian  colours.  OurEnglish 
countryman,  notwithstanding  his  plea  of  ignorance,  received 
notice  to  quit  Eome  Avithin  twenty-four  hours;  and  but  for 
the  remonstrance  of  certain  of  the  English  Eomish  nobility, 
who  threatened  to  withdraw  with  him,  his  lease  of  Eoman 
residence  would  have  ended. 

These,  it  may  be  thought,  are  but  flashes  from  a  cloud  that 
will  yet  blow  past.  That  they  are  more,  that  they  are  the 
signs  of  a  spirit  that  underlies  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Eoman  society,  that  comprehends  all  but  the  immediate 
dependents  of  the  paj)acy,  yea,  even  many  that  breathe 
within  the  Vatican  itself,  is  proved  by  the  helps  which  the 
national  party  has  often  brought  to  its  friends  in  trouble, 
through  the  knowledge  of  affairs  which  only  men  in  high 
position  could  have  possessed.  Once  and  again  it  has  saved 
the  suspected  patriot  by  the  hint  it  has  given  of  the  pur- 
posed midnight  visit  of  the  police,  and  enabled  him  to  clear 
his  house  of  all  doubtful  papers,  or  to  take  himself  off  till 
the  storm  blew  past.  The  great  strength  of  the  national 
party  is  well  known  at  Eome.  "  It  once  numbered,"  was 
the  remark  to  us  of  an  Italian,  "  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
Eomans,  now  it  numbers  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred."  It 
is  no  longer  a  handful  in  conspiracy  against  the  nation.  It 
is  the  nation  united  for  its  own  deliverance.  This  great 
party  has  its  members  in  all  ranks  and  in  all  positions;  it 
has  its  secret  printing  press,  sends  forth  its  occasional  papers, 
directs  the  movements  of  the  citizens  as  to  their  appearing 
or  non-appearing  on  public  celebrations,  when  to  rejoice  and 
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when  to  mourn,  when  to  hold  carnival,  or  in  its  place  SP 
gloomy  silent  meeting  amidst  the  owls  and  ruins  of  the  old 
city.  Though  embracing  its  tens  of  thousands,  such  has 
been  the  fidelity  of  its  members  to  one  another,  that  though 
tempting  rewards  have  been  offered  by  the  government  for 
the  names  of  its  committee,  for  the  discovery  of  its  printing 
press,  and  for  the  parties  who  circulate  or  placard  its  papers, 
no  member  has  betrayed  his  associates,  and  no  spy  in  a 
city  full  of  these  agents  of  the  police,  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate its  meetings.  A  people  incorruptible  in  their  fidelity 
to  each  other,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  temptation, 
are  being  disciplined  for  freedom,  and  will  deserve  it.  The 
allocution  thundered  against  the  freemasons,  and  which  has 
so  astonished  that  peacefully  affiliated  brotherhood  in  this 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  aimed  against  this 
party,  grown  formidable  to  the  fears  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  secrecy  in  which  it  has  succeeded 
in  shrouding  its  action. 

We  have  never  understood  that  it  was  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  "national  party,"  that  Eome  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Italian  kingdom.  If  it  look  with  hope  towards 
that  kingdom  it  is  because  of  its  dread  of  the  other  European 
powers  who,  in  alliance  with  the  papacy,  are  ready  to  crush 
its  assertion  of  its  liberties.  It  felt  at  the  birth  hour  of  its 
first  brief  independence,  the  strong  arm  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  sunk  beneath  its  weight ;  and  it  knows  that 
other  political  Pharaohs  will  not  be  wanting  amongst  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  to  strike  at  the  life  of  the  first  man 
child  to  which  its  travail  shall  again  give  birth.  Its  natural 
refuge  is  the  rising  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  its  surest  hope  of 
permanent  freedom  is  in  its  overshadowing  power,  and  in  a 
thorough  incorporation  with  its  interests.  Still  we  should 
not  be  surprised,  from  the  past  moderation  of  the  councils  of 
that  party,  and  its  strong  Eoman  feelings,  to  learn  of  its 
willingness  to  accept  of  any  reasonable  concessions  of  freedom 
from  the  papal  government. 

}  Five  years  ago  M.  About  wrote,  and  the  tone  of  Eoman 
feeling  has  not  greatly  changed  in  the  interval :  ''I  have 
often  conversed  in  the  papal  states  with  enlightened  and 
honourable  men,  who  rank  as  the  heads  of  the  middle  class. 
They  have  said  to  me  almost  unanimously,  '  If  a  man  were 
to  drop  down  from  heaven  among  us  with  sufficient  power  to 
cut  the  root  of  abuses,  to  reform  the  administration,  to  send 
the  priests  to  church,  and  the  Austrians  to  Yienna ;  to  pro- 
mulgate a  civil  code,  make  the  country  healthy,  restore  the 
plains  to  cultivation,  encourage  manufactures,  give  freedom 
to  commerce,  construct  railways,  secularise  education,  pr 
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pagate  modern  ideas,  and  put  us  into  a  condition  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe :  we 
would  fall  at  his  feet,  and  obey  him  as  we  do  God.  You  are 
told  that  we  are  ungovernable.  Give  us  but  one  capable  of 
governing,  and  you  shall  see  whether  we  will  haggle  about 
the  conditions  of  his  power  !  Be  he  who  he  may,  and  come  he 
whence  he  may,  he  shall  be  absolutely  free  to  do  what  he 
chooses  so  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  done.  All  we  ask 
is,  that  when  his  task  is  accomplished,  he  shall  let  us  share 
the  power  with  him.  Kest  assured  that  even  then  we  shall 
give  him  good  measure.  The  Italians  are  accommodating, 
and  are  not  ungrateful.  But  ask  us  not  to  support  this  ever- 
lasting do-nothing,  tormenting,  ruinous  dictatorship  which 
a  succession  of  worn  out  old  men  transmit  from  one  to  another. 
Nor  do  they  even  exercise  it  themselves ;  but  each  in  his 
turn,  too  weak  to  govern,  hastens  to  shift  a  burden  which 
overpowers  him,  and  delivers  us  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  worst  of  his  cardinals!'  " 

It  was  expected,  from  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France  to  preserve  Eome  for  the  popes,  and  from 
his  thorough  cognisance  of  the  state  of  Koman  feeling,  that, 
ere  he  recalled  his  army  of  occupation,  he  would  have  accom- 
plished some  reform  of  this  *'tormentingruinousdictatorship." 
That  he  has  failed,  is  not  the  evidence  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  subject,  but  of  the  intractableness  of  the 
sovereign.  Had  he  succeeded  in  patching  up  such  a  recon- 
ciliation, we  should  not  have  been  sanguine  as  to  its  holding 
long  together.  It  were  in  the  face  of  all  history  to  look  for 
an  arrangement  to  be  durable  that  attempted  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  those  hitherto  destructive  aims — the  preservation  of 
the  throne  of  the  pope,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Eoman  citizen. 

But  events,  if  they  have  not  already  borne,  are  rapidly 
bearing  all  parties  past  the  stage  of  compromise.  The  fresh 
enrolment  of  mercenaries  is  the  announcement  by  the  papacy 
that  the  sovereignty  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Catholic  Europe, 
must  be  maintained  for  the  papal  independence,  will  allow  of 
no  corresponding  independence  to  its  subjects.  This  will  go 
far  to  determine,  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Koman  question 
compatible  with  the  freedom  of  the  Eoman  citizen,  that  which 
was  symbolized  at  the  recent  Dante  celebration,  when  at 
Florence  the  banners  of  Eome,  Venice,  and  Istria,  after  hav- 
ing been  borne  draped  in  crape  amidst  the  assembled  gon- 
falons of  the  Italian  cities,  were  at  the  close  of  the  day 
presented  before  Victor  Immanuel,  in  indication  of  the  trans- 
ference that  would  turn  their  mourning  into  gladness. 

But  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  temporal 
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power,  though  of  less  present  pressing  political  interest,  is 
the  position  and  ultimate  prospects  of  the  papal  spiritual 
sovereignty.  It  may  he  freely  admitted  that  the  recent 
movements  in  Italy  were  not  referable  to  religious  causes. 
The  breath  of  new  spiritual  life  that  swept  over  Europe  at 
the  era  of  the  Eeformation,  and  awoke  its  slumbering 
thought  through  its  aw^akened  slumbering  conscience,  has 
not  blown  over  the  plains  of  Italy.  The  struggle  in  that 
land  has  been  mainly  for  civil  interests;  its  work,  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  government  to  the  social  requirements  of  an 
advanced  civilisation,  and  the  felt  need  of  freer  political 
institutions,  in  order  to  its  own  prosperity,  and  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  place  for  itself  amongst  the  European  powers. 
But  though  not  religious,  the  recent  political  movements 
have  made  religious  reformation  possible ;  and  even  where 
religious  toleration,  as  in  the  Koman  states,  is  still  withheld, 
and  change  of  faith  dealt  with  as  a  crime,  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  in  its  deepening  silent  resistance  to  the  temporal 
sovereignty,  is  breaking  up  the  traditional  reverence  for  the 
papacy,  and  shaking  its  influence  as  a  spiritual  power.  The 
popular  mind  is  not  analytic.  The  stroke  that  is  launched 
against  the  king  falls  on  the  priest,  and  the  compound  per- 
sonality of  the  pontiff  suffers  from  the  blow. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  confidently  argued,  that  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  papacy  would  leave  its 
spiritual  power  undiminished,  nay,  the  stronger  for  the 
separation.  We  can  understand  this  argument  urged  by 
such  an  advocate  as  the  eloquent  Carlo  Passaglia,  a  Eomanist, 
profoundly  influenced  by  his  conviction  of  the  spii'ituality  of 
Home's  spiritual  power.  The  temporal,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
clog  on  the  higher  life  of  the  papacy,  and  he  is  entitled,  in 
the  prospect  of  its  severance,  to  predict  for  the  spiritual  a 
brighter,  better  day.  But  for  jjrotestants  to  anticipate  an 
increase  of  the  spiritual  povv^er  from  the  blow  that  falls  upon 
the  temporal,  is  to  pay  an  unaccustomed  compliment  to  the 
papacy.  It  is  to  concede  a  high  character  to  its  spirituality. 
But  it  is  not  tlurough  tribulation  that  the  papacy  attains  to 
her  kingdom.  Essentially  earthly  in  her  very  spirituality, 
the  more  the  earthly  stays  of  Eome  are  knocked  from  under 
her,  the  more  her  entire  structure  is  weakened.  The  present 
struggle  of  the  pope  and  the  Ultramontane  party  to  main- 
tain the  temporal  sovereignty  reveals  the  consciousness  of 
this.  ^  The  papacy  is  not  itself  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
flourish  through  its  loss.  It  has  ever  grasped  at  a  temporal 
dominion,  strengthened  itself  by  temporal  supports,  and 
wielded  the  powers  of  a  present  world  in  aid  of  its  assumed 
dominion  over  the  world  to  come.     Its  hi^^her  claims  have 
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never  been  so  supernal  as  not  to  have  been  affected  byi 
Peter's  pence ;  the  strokes  that  have  fallen  upon  its  wealth,' 
worldly  influence,  pomp,  and  glory,  having  ever  cast  their 
shadows  over  its  united  sovereignty. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the 
temporal  might  possibly  issue  in  the  ultimate  increase  of 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy;  and,  strange  as  this 
assertion  may  appear,  that  place  is  Eome.  There  the  most 
absolute  government  in  Europe,  the  rule  of  the  pope,  or  that 
rule  transferred  to  an  omnipotent  irresponsible  cardinal, 
has  long  undermined,  shaken  to  its  foundation,  all  love  and 
reverence  for  the  papacy.  The  power  that  has  reflected  at 
a  distance  glory  on  the  pontificate,  has  darkened  under  its 
ovm  shadow  into  a  grievous,  intolerable  tyranny.  Admired 
from  afar,  at  Eome,  the  temporal  power  has  been  known 
only  in  the  rights  it  has  usurped,  the  wrongs  it  has  inflicted, 
the  corruption  it  has  spread  like  a  gangrene  through  the 
entire  administration  of  the  papacy,  and  the  hopeless  sub- 
jection under  which  it  has  placed  its  people  to  a  priestly 
caste.  The  temporal  sovereignty  has  not  proved,  in  the 
experience  of  the  Roman  people,  good  for  this  world,  and  by 
inference  has  led  them  to  question  the  capabilities  of  the 
papacy  to  help  them  in  the  world  to  come.  Elsewhere,  the 
loss  of  the  temporal  power  would  be  felt  in  the  diminution 
of  the  spiritual;  at  Rome,  the  loss  might  have  been  com- 
perisated  by  a  gain  in  the  spiritual,  had  not  the  papacy 
shattered  in  the  irretrievable  x^ast  the  confidence  of  the 
Somans,.  alikd  in  its  temporal  and  spiritual  ministry;  yet 
even  now  the  undoing  of  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  would  predispose  to  a  less  irritating^  and 
sceptical  submission  to  the  spiritual.  -f  ^^''  -^^-  ^*^f'* 

The  decadence  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  papacy  at 
Rome  strikes  you  in  the  marked  absence  of  Italians  from  the 
services  and  festas  of  the  church.  You  witness  the  poor, 
t|^e  aged,  the  beggar  still  following  his  vocation,  some  re- 
spectably dressed  women,  groups  of  contadini  fresh  from 
the  country,  kneeling  before  the  altars  or  strolling  through 
the  aisles  of  the  open  churches — many  earnest  and  devout  in 
their  worship,  though  almost  all  with  that  sadness  of  coun- 
tenance in  their  devotion  which  Romanism,  with  its  reli- 
gion of  bloody  crucifixes  and  Madonnas  pierced  with  seven 
swords,  never  brightens.  But  where,  you  ask,  is  the  flow  of 
intelligent,  young,  energetic  life,  the  every-day  business- 
doing  life  of  the  world  that  passes  you  on  the  Pincian  or 
throngs  the  Corso  ?  A  church  festa  graced  by  the  pope  and 
his  retinue  of  cardinals,  and  accompanied  with  a  grand 
musical  entertainment,  may  muster  some  portion  of  the 
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middle  and  higher  class  Italians,  but  even  on  these  occasions 
they  are  the  strangers, — the  curious,  everywhere-to-be-found 
Americans,  and  the  sight-devouring  English, — that  make 
the  crowd ;  and  should  you  search  around  for  the  worship- 
pers and  mark  a  face  or  a  posture  more  expressive  than 
another  of  earnestness,  you  will  find  the  worshipper  is 
neither  Italian,  nor  Frenchman,  nor  American,  but  some 
recent  English  or  Irish  pervert,  or,  to  your  surprise  and 
indignation,  some  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  who,  having  foresworn  his  Protestantism  but  not 
yet  his  English  orders,  is  exercising  himself  in  the  new  drill 
of  bowings  and  kneelings,  of  crossings  and  genuflexions  in 
preparation  for  introducing  a  more  thorough  reform  of  his 
church  order,  with  or  without  consent  of  bishop,  on  his 
return  to  his  English  parish.  When  Eome  is  falling  away 
from  the  papacy,  having  tested  and  proved  in  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  centuries  its  deceit  and  hollow^ness,  is  it  less  than 
a  "strong  delusion"  that  is  now  overmastering  educatecV 
Englishman,  to  put  their  necks  under  it  ? 

We  have  rarely  conversed  with  an  intelligent  Italian  who 
was  not  as  anxious  to  get  his  neck  out  of  the  noose,  as  the 
half-hearted  bewdldered  English  protestant  was  anxious  to 
get  it  in.  "  You  believe,"  said  a  friend  of  ours  to  an  Italian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms,  *'  that  your  priest  can 
absolve  you  from  your  sins,  and  that  the  Madonna  intercedes 
for  you?"  "  No,  I  do  not,"  was  his  reply.  "  Why  then  do 
you  go  to  confession,  and  to  Ave  Maria '?"  "  I  go,"  was  the 
answer,  "  politically  ;  these  are  no  parts  of  my  religion,  my 
belief  and  trust  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."  "  Poli- 
tically ! "  rejoined  my  friend;  ''  w^hat  do  you  mean  by  politi- 
cally ?"  "  T  mean  that  I  do  what  the  state  bids  me,  and  to 
avoid  suspicion." 

In  Eome,  confession  is  an  obligation  upon  all  citizens ;  it 
is  a  condition  of  office  and  of  residence.  Yet  so  repellant 
is  the  act  to  the  more  intelligent  amongst  the  Romans,  that 
it  has  grown  into  a  common  practice  to  confess  by  proxy, 
and  purchase  a  certificate  of  having  confessed  from  some 
trader  in  confessing.  A  confesses  a  hundred  times,  and 
receives  a  hundred  priestly  certificates,  and  consequently 
has  in  stock  ninety-nine  to  dispose  of.     ' 

So  rigorous  is  the  law  that  exacts  confession,  that  should 
a  man,  when  to  appearance  dying,  refuse  to  send  for  a  priest, 
his  physician  may  be  interdicted  from  visiting  him,  his  will 
becomes  null  and  void,  and  his  body,  to  the  dishonour  of  his 
family,  is  refused  Christian  burial.  Yet  the  Romans  have 
their  resource  even  in  such  an  emergency.  There  are  priests, 
who  sympathize  with  their  countrymen  in  their  aversion  to 
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confession,  and  these  not  infidels,  but  men  who  have  ceased, 
from  their  altered  convictions,  to  believe  in  their  own  powers 
of  forgiving  sin.  We  were  told  of  an  instance  of  a  Eoman, 
who  on  his  death-bed  being  called  to  send  for  a  priest,  refused; 
but  on  bethinking  himself  of  the  consequences,  yielded  to  the 
solicitation  of  his  friends  on  the  proviso  that  they  should  send 
for  the  priest  he  should  name.  The  priest  came,  and  con- 
fession was  made  to  him  ;  but  that  confession  was  short,  yet 
to  the  priest  it  was  satisfactory.  "  I  confess,"  said  the 
seemingly  dying  man  "that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  that  my 
faith  is  in  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  my  Saviour,"  and 
there  he  paused,  "Is  that  all  you  have  to  confess?"  said 
the  priest.  "  It  is  all,"  was  the  response.  The  priest  said 
no  more,  and  gave  the  required  certificate. 

That  Eome  should  thus  rigorously  exact  confession  of  its 
subjects,  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  the  use  made  of 
the  confessional,  in  its  political  government.  Our  simple- 
minded  English  perverts,  or  Eomanising  Episcopalians, 
delight  themselves  with  visions  of  the  comfort  and  relief  to 
troubled  souls,  of  the  Penitentiary.  But  Rome  has  other 
uses  for  it,  than  to  administer  to  minds  diseased.  There  is 
not  a  more  important  department  in  the  Downing  Street  of 
Rome,  than  the  office  of  the  Grand  Penitentiary.  Has  a  re- 
bellious kingdom  of  Italy  to  be  reclaimed  to  allegiance,  or  a 
reactionary  movement  to  be  supported  at  Naples,  or  the  old 
states  of  the  church,  Romagna,  and  the  Marshes  to  be  anchored 
again  under  the  lee  of  the  Vatican  ?  The  Grand  Penitentiary 
furnishes  the  weapons  for  the  war.  His  instructions  to  the 
priests  guide  the  campaign,  and  the  battle-field  is  the  con- 
fessional. A  copy  of  instructions  from  this  papal  war  office, 
of  date  10th  December  1860,  found  its  way  into  the  Italian 
papers  of  that  period.  The  working  canvassing  committee 
for  the  election  of  an  M.P.  could  not  have  issued  more 
elaborate  directions  to  the  voters,  for  securing  the  return  of 
their  favourite  candidate  at  the  poll,  than  were  contained  in 
that  document  addressed  to  the  priests  of  Italy,  for  the 
management  of  the  confession,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
kingdom.  It  directed,  amongst  other  things,  that  all  con- 
tinuing their  adhesion  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  absolutely 
to  be  refused  absolution  ;  that  where  the  sin  of  adherence 
was  acknowledged,  it  was  to  be  solemnly  confessed  and  re- 
nounced imvardly,  if  it  could  not  be  done  openly  without 
danger,  and  that  penitents,  in  atonement  for  the  past,  were 
to  be  placed  uncler  solemn  obligations  to  watch  for  their 
opportunities,  according  to  their  position  in  life,  for  betray- 
ing the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  which  their  allegiance 
had  been  sworn.     Yet  the  edge  of  this,  the  most  powerful  of 
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the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  papacy,  is  becoming  daily  more 
blunted.  The  lures  and  the  threatenings  of  the  government 
are  alike  increasingly  failing  to  draw  the  Eoman  citizen 
within  the  priest's  box.  Familiar  with  thetraditional  scandals 
of  the  priesthood  through  centuries,  and  hating  their  rule  as 
their  national  curse,  their  faith  is  giving  way  in  the  gigantic 
deception  which  is  the  pillar  of  Eomanism,  the  priestly 
power  of  forgiving  sin.  How  can  they  believe  it,  put  as  we 
heard  it  on  one  occasion  in  the  sermon  of  a  Dominican 
preacher,  and  put  we  believe  as  Eome  practically  teaches 
it: — "  Let,"  said  the  preacher  as  he  rose  to  the  climax  of  his 
oratory  in  commendation  of  the  virtues  of  confession,  "  Let 
but  your  sins  touch  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  of  a  priest, 
and  they  will  fall  from  you."  ;  .■ 

But  whilst  Eome  has  its  fervent  advocates,  its  busy  pjosfiL- 
lytising  priests,  and  their  lay  agents,  male  and  female,  there 
are  amongst  its  clergy  and  professors,  men  who  would  not  move 
their  little  finger  to  make  a  pervert,  who  would  gladly  exj)ose 
the  arts  of  the  seducer.  Inquiring  of  an  Italian  gentleman 
one  day  respecting  the  celebration  of  high  mass,  he  turned  to 
me  with  the  question,  "Are  you  a  catholic  ?"  "No,"  I  replied 
with  emphasis,  "I  am  not,  I  am  a  protestant."  "  It  is  better 
so,"  was  his  decided  rejoinder,  and  with  a  tone  that  indicated, 
Would  it  were  so  with  me,  arid  that  I  were  free  to  confess  it. 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  common  rumour  in 
Eome,  which  ascribes  to  the  payment  of  a  few  pauls  the 
homage  and  vivas  which  at  times  attend  the  progress  of  the 
pope  through  the  city.  AVe  can  hardly  doubt  but  that, 
amidst  so  large  a  population,  there  are  many  who  truly 
covet  his  blessing,  and  who  prostrate  themselves,  most 
worshipfully  before  him ;  but  we  certainly  know  that  if  some 
cast  themselves  in  his  way  to  obtain  his  blessing,  a  larger 
number  fly  when  warned  of  his  approach  by  his  outriders. 
They  would  be  saved  from  yielding  to  him  the  bent  knee 
which,  they  have  learnt,  should  be  reserved  for  a  higher 
power.  We  have  known  of  an  instance  where  an  Italian, 
unable  otherwise  to  escape  the  approach  of  the  pope,  has 
fled  into  a  field,  thrown  himself  flat  into  a  wet  ditch,  and 
squatting  like  some  toad,  has  arisen  when  the  cortege  has 
passed  all  dripping  from  his  hiding-place. 

The  stories  that  are  afloat  in  Eome,  and  the  flying 
pasquinades  that  shoot  often  at  the  highest  game,  indicate, 
with  the  other  signs  we  have  given,  the  lessening  reverence 
for  the  papacy.  The  age  of  reverence  for  the  pontificate 
has  passed  into  the  critical,  and  the  critical  is  passing  into 
the  age  of  sceptical  wit,  which  mocks  at  its  former  idol,  and 
takes  its  revenge  for  the  submission  of  the  past  in  dressing 
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it  in  motley.  Take  for  example  the  story  that  is  in  general 
circulation  in  Korae,  not  certainly  circulated  in  reverence 
to  the  papacy,  yet  withal  wittily  devised,  to  hit  off  the  well 
known  habits  of  the  predecessor  of  Pio  Nono.  The  failings 
of  Gregory  XVI.  being  of  that  nature  that  would  have  made 
the  total  abstinence  pledge  a  prudent  shield  to  the  weakness 
of  the  holy  father,  the  Komans  tell  that  after  death,  when 
presenting  himself,  as  the  popes  always  do,  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  he  found  that  on  applying  the  key  to  let  himself  in, 
it  would  not  open  the  door,  that  somehow  it  did  not  fit  the 
wards  of  the  lock.  On  this  the  holy  father  made  not  a  little 
noise  fumbling  with  the  key,  forcing  it  and  ^turning  it  in  all 
directions.  St  Peter,  on  hearing  the  noise,  demanded  who 
was  without.  Gregory,  overjoyed  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
confident  that  the  gate  would  at  once  fly  open  to  him,  with 
alacrity  responded,  "Your  successor  Gregory  XVI."  "Oh 
then,"  replied  St  Peter,  "  if  you  are  my  successor,  you  have 
the  key,  and  can  open  the  gate  for  yourself."  On  this 
the  pope  again  took  the  key  from  his  girdle  and  renewed 
his  efforts  to  open  the  door;  but  all  in  vain,  the  key  too 
clearly  did  not  fit.  At  length,  taking  it  out  of  the  lock,  and 
casting  on  it  an  eager  anxious  look,  he  saw  he  had  brought 
away  with  him  the  key  of  his  wine-cellar  instead  of  the  key 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  to  this  hour  he  stands 
without  the  gate  waiting  till  Pio  Nono  has  finished  his 
earthly  cares,  and  brings  the  right  key  with  him. 

The  maxim,  "Eoma  veduta  fede  perduta,"  which  has  so 
often  proved  true  in  the  experience  of  the  intelligent  pilgrim, 
and  sent  him  home  with  faith  shaken  in  Komanism,  is  not 
less  true  of  the  dweller  in  Kome  whose  mind  is  opening  to 
the  lights  of  history,  or  becoming  familiar  with  free  pro- 
testant  thought.  In  studying  Eomanism  as  a  theological 
system  in  the  works  of  the  expositors  or  defenders  of  its 
creed,  or  in  its  books  of  devotion,  an  intelligent  Komanist 
inquirer  may  be  perplexed  by  the  plausibilities,  the  acute- 
ness,  the  show  of  reason  and  Scripture,  in  its  defence,  and 
may  be  propitiated  and  silenced  in  his  rising  doubts.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  aspect  the  religion  of  a  citizen  of  Eome 
comes  before  him.  It  presents  itself  to  him  as  an  embodied 
system.  He  sees  it,  and  probably  only  knows  it,  in  its 
daily  practical  working  as  it  shews  itself  from  St  Peter's,  down- 
ward to  the  obscurest  Trastiverine  church,  and  through  the 
ramifications  of  public,  social,  and  domestic  life;  and 
looking  at  the  Eomanism  that  is  daily  under  his  eye,  at  its 
image  worship,  its  relic  adorations,  its  muttered  masses  for 
the  dead,  its  indulgences  for  the  living,  its  ever  recurring 
forms,  from  which  all  life  and  meaning  have  long  since  fled; 
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its  crossings,  and  sprinklings,  and  anointings,  and  incens- 
ings,  and  bowings,  and  genuflexions;  its  robings  and  un- 
robings;  its  baptisms  of  bells,  and  books,  and  four-footed 
beasts;  its  blessings  of  candles,  and  palm  branches,  and 
vestments,  and  wool  from  which  vestments  are  to  be  woven, 
and  lambs  on  which  the  wool  is  to  be  grown ;  its  miracle- 
working  bambinos  sparkling  with  diamonds  and  bedizened 
with  gold,  and  miracle-working  madonnas  in  stone  and  on 
canvas,  with  their  respective  famed  miraculous  gifts,  to 
help  to  a  successful  turn  in  the  lottery,  or  rebuke  a  fever,  or 
convert  a  Jew,  as  the  madonna  in  the  St  Agata  di  Goti,  the 
church  to  which  O'Connel  in  dying  bequeathed  his  heart,  or 
vanquish  infidels,  as  the  madonna  in  Santa  Maria  della 
Vitoria,  which  put  to  flight  a  whole  army  of  Turks ;  looking 
even  to  the  most  solemn,  frequently  recurring,  and  what 
ought  to  be  the  most  teaching,  services  of  his  church, — its 
services  of  communion  and  prayer — to  their  sound  without 
meaning,  to  their  language,  dead  to  the  ears  that  are  listen- 
ing and  to  the  souls  that  may  be  seeking  for,  and  perishing 
from,  lack  of  knowledge — looking,  we  say,  at  all  this  in  the 
manifested  daily  life  of  his  religion,  is  it  possible  but  that 
with  growing  intelligence  he  should  turn  away  from  ''  Eoma 
veduta"  with  "fede  perduta",?  The  church  of  Rome  has 
overweighted  the  springs  of  belief,  and  a  break  down  is  the 
result  so  soon  as  observation,  thought,  and  the  most  ordinary 
measure  of  reflection  are  stirred.  The  strange  medley  of 
superstition,  ceremonialism,  baby,  virgin,  saint,  relic,  man 
worship,  perishes  before  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
worshipper.  His  religion  provides  neither  food  for  his  awaken- 
ing thoughts,  nor  credibility  to  satisfy  his  questioning  reason; 
and  it  is  fortunate  if  at  this  stage  he  stops  short  in  repudiat- 
ing only  his  faith  in  Romanism,  if  Christianity  does  not 
share  in  his  rejection  of  the  system  which  has  so  grievously 
usurped  its  name  and  misrepresented  its  truth  and  life. 

The  list  of  relics  adored  but  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
Rome  will  give  some  idea  of  the  faith  that  Romanism  in  her 
highest  seat  exacts  of  her  worshippers,  and  under  the  strain 
of  which  all  faith  so  often  gives  way.  The  list  we  present 
may  be  read  by  every  visitor  of  St  John's  Lateran,  on  a 
tablet  suspended  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  magnificent 
tabernacle  over  the  high  altar.  We  give  it  as  it  was  copied 
by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy. 

"  Relics  which  are  preserved  in  this  tabernacle. 

**  Part  of  the  arm  of  St  Helen,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Emperor,  founder  of  this  most  holy  basilica. 

"  Part  of  the  bones  of  Maria  Salome,  mother  of  St  John 
the  apostle  and  evangelist. 
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"  A  finger  of  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  virgin,  and  of  the 
bones  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  and  of  St  Mary  the  Egyptian 
penitent.  Of  the  bones  and  the  veil  of  St  Barbara,  virgin 
and  martyr. 

*'Part  of  the  fingers  of  St  Joseph  of  Lionessa,  priest  of  the 
order  of  minor  capuchins,  confessor. 

'*  Part  of  the  brain  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  founder  of  the 
congregation  of  the  mission,  and  part  of  the  bones  of  St 
Francis,  confessor  royal. 

"  The  head  of  St  Zachary,  confessor,  father  of  St  John 
Baptist. 

''Part  of  the  blood  of  St  Charles  Borromeus,  cardinal, 
bishop,  and  confessor. 

"  The  head  of  St  Pancratius,  martyr,  from  which  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  blood  flowed  copiously,  whilst  this 
most  holy  Lateran  church  was  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Of  the 
bones  of  Saints  Pope  Alexander,  Evenzius,  Theodulus, 
Sabina,  and  Serapia,  martyrs.     * 

"  Of  the  bones  of  St  Laurence,  martyr.  Cup  in  which  St 
John  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  by  command  of  Domitian 
the  emperor,  drank  poison  without  receiving  injury,  which 
afterwards  being  tasted  by  his  attendants,  at  the  instant 
they  fell  dead.  Garments  of  the  same  St  John,  which 
placed  upon  those  who  were  dead  by  poison,  immediately 
they  returned  to  life.  Part  of  the  chain,  bound  with  which 
the  same  St  John  came  from  Ephesus  to  Rome.  Part  of 
the  bones  of  St  Andrew,  apostle.  Part  of  the  chin  of  St 
John  Baptist,  forerunner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"Of  the  hair  and  clothing  of  the  mother  of  God,  Mary. 

"Of  the  cradle  in  which  was  placed  our  Lord  in  the  stable. 

"Of  the  napkin  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wiped 
the  feet  of  the  apostles. 

"Part  of  the  column  to  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
bound,  in  the  prjetorium  of  Pilate,  and  at  which  he  was 
most  cruelly  beaten. 

"  One  of  the  thorns  of  the  crown  which  was  placed  on  the 
adorable  head  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Purple  garment 
with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  clothed  in  mockery  in 
the  palace  of  Pilate,  which  is  still  sprinkled  with  some  drops 
of  blood.  Part  of  the  sponge  with  which  was  offered,  by  a 
soldier,  gall  and  vinegar  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  while  he 
was  on  the  cross. 

"The  veil  of  the  head  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
with  which  the  same  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  cover- 
ing the  nakedness  of  her  only  Son,  whilst  he  hung  on 
the  wood  of  the  cross,  still  sprinkled  with  some  drops  of 
blood. 
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** Napkin  -with  some  marks  of  blood/which  was  on  the  heafl 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whilst  he  lay  in  the  tomb.  "B 

**  Table  made  of  the  ashes  of  many  martyrs,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

''Blood  and  water  which  came  out  of  the  side  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  whilst  he  hung  already  dead  on  the  wood  of  the 
cross." 

As  each  of  the  360  churches  of  Eome  present  nearly  an 
equal  treasury  of  relics,  all  demanding  a  like  faith  and 
adoration,  and  provoking  where  a  growing  intelligence  re- 
fuses to  yield  these  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief,  it  may  be 
seen  how  surely  Komanism,  amidst  the  "  lying  wonders" 
of  Eome,  provides  for  the  subversion  of  her  own  faith,  and 
imperils  that  which  is  identified  with  it  in  so  many  minds — 
the  faith  of  Christianity  itself. 

But  for  Italy  there  is  opening  a  better  alternative  than 
submission  to  Eomanism,  or  a  plunge  into  blank  infidelity. 
From  the  Alps  to  mount  Etna,  from  the  Sicilies  to  Piedmont, 
with  the  exception  of  the  states  under  the  papal  and  Austrian 
rule,  there  is  now  liberty  of  thought.  The  citizen  of  the 
new  Italian  kingdom  is  neither  forced  to  a  hypocritical 
profession,  nor  to  console  himself  with  a  secretly  cherished 
infidelity.  He  is  under  a  government  practically  tolerant, 
and  is  free  to  choose  and  to  avow  his  faith.  Hitherto  the 
religious  element  in  Italy  has  been  absorbed  by  the  political. 
Its  civil  freedom  has  not,  as  that  of  the  European  nations  at 
the  era  of  the  Eeformation,  been  an  outgrowth  of  its  religious. 
Still  a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  higher  liberty 
it  has  yet  to  vindicate  for  itself,  in  that  it  is  politically  free. 
Not  a  few  dangers  lie  before  her  when  she  shall  have  fairly 
entered  upon  the  struggle  for  her  religious  freedom.  Per- 
haps never  were  the  perils  incident  to  a  state  of  religious 
transition  greater  than  at  present,  when  the  inquirer  is  beset 
on  all  sides  with  a  rationalised  Christianity.  The  age  of  the 
first  great  Eeformation,  when  Luther  assailed  the  papacy, 
was  an  age  of  faith.  Italy  has  to  pass  through  her  reforma- 
tion in  an  age  of  philosophical  doubt  and  critical  scepticism. 
Luther  had  the  word  for  his  hammer ;  that  word  has  now 
itself  to  be  vindicated;  and  even  where  professedly  ac- 
cepted has  to  be  rescued  from  a  criticism  that  makes  void  its 
saving  truths,  and  turns  its  very  light  into  darkness.  For 
Luther  the  stage  was  clear,  clear  of  antagonistic  forms  of 
dissent.  His  adversary  was  one,  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
cry  of  whose  sins  had  then  gone  up  before  God  and  man  for 
judgment.     Time  has  since  contracted  the  range  of  Eome's 
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offences,  they  are  less  numerous  and  less  clamant ;  while  it 
has  rent  the  unity  of  the  reformed.  With  which  of  the 
many  sections  of  the  reformed  church  will  reforming  Italy 
incorporate  ?  or  will  she  incorporate  herself  with  any  of  them  ? 
Will  her  reformation  spring  from  herself,  or  will  it  come 
from  without  ?  Will  it  prove  a  fire  self-kindled  and  fed,  or 
will  it  be  the  product  of  foreign  help — of  the  mission  of  the 
European  churches  whom  the  truth  has  already  made  free  ? 

Dr  Luigi  de  Sanctis,  once  a  professor  of  theology  and 
parish  priest  at  Eome,  and  who  now  wields  with  trenchant 
power  the  controversial  weapon  against  his  former  church, 
has  expressed  it  as  his  own  decided  conviction,  that  a  refor- 
mation from  ivithin  the  Church  of  Eome  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  He  does  not  question  the  widely  diffused  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  Italian  priests  with  many  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  their  church — as  its  celibate  law,  its  temporal  power, 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  clergy,  or  the 
sincerity  of  the  combination  of  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
the  priests  of  northern  Italy  in  protest  against  these.  But 
he  desiderates  a  movement  on  deeper  principles  that  shall 
address  itself  less  to  the  wants  and  grievances  of  a  class, 
more  to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  to  their  i^eligious 
sympathies  and  needs. 

The  bent  of  the  more  independent,  energetic  minds  in  the 
priesthood  has  hitherto  been  towards  external  reformations. 
They  have  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen 
for  Italian  unification,  they  have  been  borne  along  with  them 
on  their  high  political  wave,  and  have  endeavoured  to  direct 
it  in  its  course  to  sweep  off  some  of  the  more  pressing  and 
flagrant  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses.  But  only  here  and 
there  a  voice  has  been  heard  more  searching  in  its  calls, 
and  penetrating  into  the  sources  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  which  political  arrangements  cannot  heal.  In  an 
organ  of  the  reforming  priests,  the  "Colonna  de  Fuoco,"  a 
series  of  papers  of  this  character  appeared,  pleading  for  the 
introduction  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  into  the  national 
schools,  vindicating  the  right  of  all  to  its  use,  and  boldly 
ascribing  the  prevailing  religious  ignorance  to  its  authorita- 
tive prohibition.  "How  can  Eomanism,"  asks  this  writer, 
"regard  it  as  an  evil  to  the  faith  that  every  Christian  should 
read  the  Bible?  How  can  it  forbid  the  reading  of  it  ?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  regard  such  a  privation  as  an  evil  to  the 

faith  ?    God  has  commanded  all  to  read  it The 

ignorance  of  the  Bible  amongst  Catholics  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  absence  of  the  virtue,  knowledge, 
order,  advancement,  and  liberty  which  they  would  otherwise 
have."     If  the  intelligent  conviction  to  which  these  passages 
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give  utterance  were  the  common  conviction  of  the  Italian 
priesthood,  the  day  of  Italy's  religious  reformation  were 
not  distant,  and  the  transition  season  might  be  awaited 
without  apprehension.     A  church  with  a  priesthood  grasp- 
ing afresh  the  Bible  as  its  rule,  would  have  the  elements 
within  it  of  its  own  reformation,  and  strength  to  go  through 
with  it.     Till  Italy  be  pervaded  with  this  deeper  conviction, 
the  power  is  wanting  for  the  rectification  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  even  the  spiritual  life  through  whose  energy  all 
things  become  new.     The  compact  phalanx  of  the  higher 
clergy,  their  vast  influence  and  resolute  resistance  to  change, 
has  hitherto  crushed,  and  will  continue  to  crush,  all  mere 
clerical  movements  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  till  these  can 
be  sustained  by  the  enlightened  convictions,  and  wrought 
out  with  the  concurring  energy  of  the  Italian  people.     In 
the  system  of  Eome,  the  priesthood  are  impotent  for  their 
own  deliverance.     If  they  speak  out,  it  is  to  be  silenced  or 
cast  without  the  fold,  to  perish  in  poverty  or  exile.   Passaglia,, 
the  eloquent  and  chosen  advocate  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, the  friend  and  favourite  of  Pio  Nono,  no  sooner  ven- 
tures to  moot  the  question  of  the  temporal  power,  than  he 
has  to  fly  from  Kome ;  and  the  earnest,  noble-minded  Abate 
Antonio  Eosmini,  for  daring  to  touch  the  sores  of  the  church 
in  his  *'Le  Cinque  Piaghe  della  Santa  Chiesa,"  is  disgraced, 
banished  from  Italy,  and  dies  an  exile  at  Stressa,  on  Lago 
Maggiore.    The  Eomish  hierarchy,  in  its  wide-spread  effective 
organisation,  and  swift  and  terrible  executive,  is  too  formid- 
able a  power  for  the  lower  clergy  successfully  to  combat,  till 
backed  by  the  sympathy  and  aroused  spiritual  convictions 
of  the  nation.     It  is  the  Christian  democracy  that  will  prove 
the  emancipator  of  the  priesthood. 

The  estimable  and  learned  author  of  a  recent  "Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  Italy,"  *  reiterates,  in  the  course  of  his  volunes, 
with  great  fulness  and  frequency,  his  conviction  that  the 
clergy  of  Italy  require  but  to  be  better  instructed  in  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  church,  more  especially  in  the  election 
of  its  bishops,  that  they  may  throw  off  their  subjection  to 
the  Eoman  pontiff,  and  substitute  for  his  now  indispensable 
rule  that  of  their  own  metropolitans.  In  his  amiable  view 
of  the  docility  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  regulate  the  appointment 
of  bishops  through  Italy,  and  to  impose  oaths  of  vassalage 
upon  them,  be  proved  to  be  an  unscriptural  novelty  and 
unjust  usurpation,  to  incline  the  Italian  church  to  throw  off 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  with  Reflections  on  the  present  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  Religion  in  that  Country.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminster.     In  two  volumes. 
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the  bondage  of  the  papacy,  and  stand  forth  like  the  Church 
of  England,  an  independent  branch  of  the  catholic  church. 
He  even  throws  out,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  amiable  con- 
viction, the  grave  proposal :  "  Let  the  churches  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  America,  and  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
invite  the  church  of  Italy  to  meet  them  on  this  common 
ground  of  Christian  antiquity ;  let  them  assist  the  church 
of  Italy  in  an  honest  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  Italian  clergy  and  people  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  what  were  then  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Italian  church,  and  what  was  then  the  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Kome.  Thus  Italy  might  obtain 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  now  em- 
barrass her.  She  might,  by  God's  help,  emancipate  her- 
self from  the  thraldom  of  Eome  without  breaking  the 
bands  of  the  gospel  and  casting  away  the  cords  of  Christi- 
anity; rather  she  would  be  strengthening  those  sacred 
bonds  and  cords  which  are  the  surest  pledges  and  safe- 
guards of  national  peace  and  prosperity;  and  the  Italian 
monarchy  would  rest  securely  on  the  solid  basis  of  ancient 
catholic  truth." 

So  unbounded  is  the  confidence  of  Canon  Wordsworth  in 
this  expedient,  that  every  difficulty  in  the  religious  state  of 
Italy  vanishes,  in  his  conception,  before  it.  He  can  hardly 
look  with  patience  upon  the  ordinary  slow  operations  of 
evangelical  teaching  for  the  diffusion  of  truth.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  authority  of  metropolitans,  versus  the 
papal  pontificate,  will  flash  it  all  on  the  Italian  mind  !  His 
mission  through  Italy  seems  to  have  been  to  proclaim  this 
as  his  discovery.  At  other  methods  of  operation  he  scarcely 
deigns  to  glance,  or  glances  at  them  only  to  cast  them  into 
the  shade  in  comparison  with  this  his  one  favourite  ex- 
pedient, or  to  draw  from  them  a  testimony  to  its  super- 
eminence.  Even  in  commending  the  well-organised  labours 
of  the  Vaudois,  sustained  and  extended  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  cannot  abstain  throw- 
ing back  the  reflection  on  that  organisation,  **  Ought  not 
that  to  be  preferred  which  has  the  stamp  of  antiquity 
and  catholicity?"  Doubtless,  we  respond  to  the  Canon 
of  Westminster,  let  but  the  clear  stamp  of  a  scriptural 
antiquity  and  catholicity  be  shewn  for  any  form  of  church 
organisation,  and  who  would  not  bow  reverently  to  the 
signature ! 

But  waiving  the  Canon  of  Westminster's  Utopian  assembly 
for  the  conversion  of  the  hierarchy  of  Italy,  the  question 
returns,  How  practically  can  our  British  churches  effec- 
tually aid  in  the  work  of  Italian  evangelisation?    If,  in 
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forecasting  the  hope  of  a  reformed  church  in  Italy,  we  can 
neither  look  for  her  priesthood  nor  for  her  hierarchy  leading 
in  the  van,  who  is  to  break  ground  ?    We  turn  to  the  evan- 
gelical agencies  already  at  work,  and  capable  of  augmenta- 
tion a  thousand  fold,  and  point  to  them  as  the  safest  and 
surest  heralds  of  the  work  that  Italy  needs.     Whilst  we 
admit  the  elements  of  truth  fermenting  in  the  body  of  the 
priesthood,  and  struggling  to  utter  itself  in  spite  of  the  re- 
pressive hand  of  the  hierarchy,  we  have  no  hope  that  the 
lower  clergy  will  prove  a  match  for  the  hierarchy  till  the 
Italian  people,  leavened,  through  the  work  of  evangelical 
missions,  with  a  simpler  faith,  and  with  clearer  and  stronger 
scriptural  convictions,  shall  be  prepared  to  fight  the  battle 
of  truth  by  their  side.     The  immediate  pressing  question  for 
the  consideration  of  British  Christians,  who  would  use  the 
day  of  Italy's  political  freedom  for  her  spiritual  regeneration, 
is.  How  is  her  darkness  to  be  enlightened  ?    And  judging 
Canon  Wordsworth's  ecclesiastical  specific  a  utopia,  we  pro- 
fess to  know  of  no  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
but  the  old  recognised  agency  of  a  preached  gospel.     If  the 
word  of  God  be  set  before  the  Italian  mind  with  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, we  know  what  will  be  the  result,  whatever  be  the 
section  of  the  church  to  which  the  preacher  belongs.     In  so 
wide  a  field  as  the  Italian   j^eninsula,  there   need  be  no 
jealousy   between   the    British   churches   or  their   agents. 
There  is  no  evangelical  agency  but  will  find  a  place  and 
fruit  from  its  labour  in  the  present  state  of  Italy.     It  lies 
open   alike   to  the   Christian  teacher    and   the    Christian 
preacher,  to  the  Bible,  and  tract,  and  Christian  book  dis- 
tributor.    The  Scripture  reader  cannot  itinerate  too  widely, 
and  gather  his  listening  groups  from  the  villages  of  the 
plains  or  from  the  deep  valleys  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  Apennines,  or  from  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  crowded 
Italian  city.     The  discussion  of  the  great  political  questions 
with  which   Italy  has  been  agitated,   has   sharpened  the 
intelligence  and  opened  the  ear  of  the  peasant,  as  well  as  of 
the  citizen  of  the  larger  towns,  to  what  would  have  been 
formerly  accounted  strange  things,  and  might  have  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  hearer.     Now  the  Scripture  reader  or  colpor- 
teur who  fulfils  his  misson  with  good  sense  and  Christian 
feeling,  may  work  unharmed,  and  sow  widely  as  he  travels 
the  seeds  of  an  after  reaping-time. 

Without  undervaluing  the  services  of  other  evangelisti' 
labourers  who  have  entered  upon  this  field,  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  especial  word  of  welcome  and  encouragement  from 
the  ancient  Waldensian  church,  as  it  leads  in  the  van  of  the 
new  Italian  missionary  movement.    That  church  is  organis 
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for  the  work,  and  native  to  it.  Hid  for  ages  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks  of  Piedmont,  a  reserved  evangelical  force  for  the 
day  of  Italy's  freedom,  it  but  enters  on  the  fulfilment  of  its 
own  peculiar  mission,  in  taking  a  foremost  place  in  the  work  of 
Italian  evangelisation.  It  is  but  accomplishing  in  its  highest 
sense  the  prophetic  prayer  of  Milton's  well  known  sonnet, 

"  Tlieir  martyr  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  field,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant." 

A  thousand  times  smitten  by  the  sword  of  the  papacy, 
denounced  by  her  pontiffs,  and  hunted  by  the  Crusaders  that 
were  mustered  for  their  extermination,  the  Waldensians  have 
a  long  account  to  settle  with  Eome,  and  with  her  they  are  now 
reckoning.  They  have  begun  to  take  their  noble  revenge, 
by  proclaiming  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  the 
truths  which  Eome  crushed  out  in  the  blood  of  their  fathers. 
With  their  sound  evangelical  creed,  scripturally  organised 
church  system,  school  and  college  institutions  for  the  education 
of  Italian  youth,  and  specially  for  the  training  of  its  higher 
and  more  devoted  minds  for  the  ministry,  nothing  is  want- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  but  that  the  churches 
of  this  country  come  more  largely  to  their  aid.  They  are 
but  a  small  church.  The  entire  population  of  their  native 
valleys  is  but  twenty-three  thousand;  their  parishes  and 
pastors  number  not  more  than  sixteen.  Yet  since  the  open- 
ing of  Italy  they  have  sent  forth  fifty  agents,  twenty  of  whom 
are  ordained  missionaries.  In  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and 
Liguria,  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  in  Sicily  and 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  have  planted 
new  churches,  and  constituted  fresh  centres  of  missionary 
action.  The  position  secured  for  the  Waldensian  college  in 
Florence,  through  the  foresight  and  energy  of  their  long- 
tried  friend  Dr  Stewart  of  Leghorn,  removes  the  great  dis- 
qualification under  which,  as  a  church,  they  laboured  for 
Italian  work.  They  are  no  longer  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
shut  up  in  their  valleys,  in  danger  of  being  narrowed  in  their 
sympathies — the  church  merely  of  a  locality  shaping  itself 
by  the  traditions  of  its  past,  and  living  on  their  memory. 
Their  rising  educated  minds  are  now  in  contact  with  the 
great  movements  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  currents,  on  the  right  understanding  and  guidance  of 
which  so  much  of  the  future  of  Italy's  religious  life  depends. 
Their  college  is  already  in  active  operation,  with  its  staff  of 
professors,  and  thirteen  advanced  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Attached  to  it  is  an  extensive  printing  press, 
throwing  off,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  able  minister 
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of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Florence,  a  Christian 
literature,  designed  to  meet  the  wants  and  guide  into  a  right 
track  the  spirit  of  inquiry  now  abroad  throughout  Italy. 
Four  thousand  a  year  is  being  expended  in  these  operations, 
and  the  limits  to  their  extension  are  alone  the  limits  imposed 
by  financial  prudence. 

The  work  of  ages  is  ofttimes  crowded  into  years,  and  is 
done  quickly,  because  the  right  reason  is  apprehended  for  the 
doing  of  it.  The  present  is  Italy's  day.  She  had  a  brief 
earlier  day  when  the  Eeformation  broke  with  its  light  upon 
Europe.  Calvin  found  at  that  era  a  pulpit  in  the  court  of 
Ferara,  and  a  shield  beneath  the  wing  of  the  good  Princess 
Benee.  Modena,  under  the  government  of  the  House  of 
Este,  had  at  the  same  period  her  numerous  disciples  of  the 
Eeformation;  whilst  Bolognia  boasted  of  her  prince  who 
was  ready  to  raise  six  thousand  soldiers  in  defence  of  its 
friends.  Even  Venice  with  reluctance  consented  to  the 
publication  of  the  papal  bull  against  Luther,  and  took  care, 
after  consenting,  that  it  should  not  be  read  in  St  Mark's  till 
the  people  had  left  the  church.  That  day  of  bright  hopes 
was  quenched  in  blood ;  it  proved  but  a  rent  in  the  cloud, 
which  closing  left  in  thicker  darkness  the  plains  of  Italy. 
Three  centuries  have  since  passed,  and  the  Alps  have  been 
the  barrier  beyond  which  the  foot  of  the  evangelical  mis- 
sionary has  not  trod.  That  barrier  the  sword  of  Napoleon 
III.  at  Magenta,  and  Solferino,  has  cleft  asunder,  and  Italy, 
once  more  open  to  the  churches  of  the  Eeformation,  calls 
upon  them  to  renew  their  long  suspended  work.  Shall  the 
opening  be  allowed  a  second  time  to  close,  and  the  work  of 
the  Italian  Eeformation  be  again  left  unfinished  ?  We  may 
not  now  fear  that  it  shall  be  closed  in  blood,  but  it  were  not 
less  fatal  to  truth  if,  in  her  freedom  of  choice,  Italy  should 
rest  in  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  a  rationalised  Chris- 
tianity, to  awake,  on  the  discovery  of  its  meagreness  and 
barrenness,  to  renewed  superstition  and  subjection  to  priestly; 
bondage. 


Art.  II. — Development  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  Hierarchy. 
( Continued  from  last  Number.) 
BY  THE  REV.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  MERCERSBIJRGH,  U.S.        ^^j 

THESE  patriarchs,  in  the  official  sense  of  the  word,  as 
already  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil, were  the  bishops  of  the  four  great  capitals  of  the  empire, 
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Eome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  ConstantinoiDle,  to  whom  was 
addedjby  way  of  honorary  distinction,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
as  president  of  the  oldest  Christian  congregation,  though  the 
proper  continuity  of  that  office  had  been  broken  by  tie  de- 
struction of  the  holy  city.  They  had  oversight  of  one  or  more 
dioceses,  at  least  of  two  or  more  provinces  or  eparchies.* 
They  ordained  the  metropolitans,  rendered  the  final  decision 
in  church  controversies,  conducted  the  ecumenical  councils, 
published  the  decrees  of  the  councils  and  the  church  laws  of  the 
emperors,  and  united  in  themselves  the  supreme  legislative 
and  executive  power  of  the  hierarchy.  They  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  metropolitans  of  single  provinces  as  the  ecu- 
menical councils  to  the  provincial.  They  did  not,  however, 
form  a  college ;  each  acted  for  himself ;  yet  in  important 
matters  they  consulted  with  one  another,  and  had  the  right 
also  to  keep  resident  legates  {apocrisiarii)  at  the  imperial  court 
at  Constantinople. 

In  prerogative  they  were  equal,  but  in  the  extent  of  their  dio- 
ceses and  in  influence  they  differed,  and  had  a  system  of 
rank  among  themselves.  Before  the  founding  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  down  to  the  Nicene  council,  Eome  maintained 
the  first  rank,  Alexandria  the  second,  and  Antioch  the  third, 
in  both  ecclesiastical  and  political  importance.  After  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  this  order  was  modified  by  the 
insertion  of  Constantinople,  as  the  second  capital,  between 
Eome  and  Alexandria,  and  the  addition  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  fifth  and  smallest  patriarchate. 

The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  presided  only  over  the  three 
meagre  provinces  of  Palestine  ;f  the  patriarch  of  Antioch 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  political  diocese  of  the  Orient, 
which  comprised  fifteen  provinces,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Cilicia, 
Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia,  &c.  ;X  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
over  the  whole  diocese  of  Egypt  with  its  nine  rich  provinces, 
iEgyptus  prima  and  secunda,  the  lower  and  upper  Theboid,  / 
lower  and  upper  Libya,  &c. ;  §•  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
over  the  dioceses  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  with 
eight-and-twenty  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  over  the 
bishoprics  among  the  barbarians  ;  ii  the  patriarch  of  Eome 

*  According  to  the  political  division  of  the  empire  after  Constantine.   Comp. 
the  preceding  section. 

t  Comp.  Wiltsch,  i.  p.  206,  sqq.  The  statement  of  Ziegler,  which  Wiltsch 
quotes  and  seems  to  approve,  that  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  of  563  added  to 
the  patriarchal  circuit  of  Jerusalem  the  metropolitans  of  Berytus  in  Phenicia 
and  Ruba  in  Syria,  appears  to  be  an  error.  Kuba  nowhere  appears  in  the  acta 
of  the  councils,  and  Berytus  belonged  to  Phenicia  prima,  consequently  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.  La  Quien  knows  nothing  of  such  an  enlargement  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Hierosolyma. 
J  Wiltsch,  i.  189,  sqq.         g  Ibid.  i.  177,  sqq.         I  Ibid.  p.  143,  sqq. 
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gradually  extended  his  influence  over  the  entire  west,  two 
prefectures,  the  Italian  and  the  Gallic,  with  all  their  dioceses 
and  provinces.*  ^  lj 

The  patriarchal  system  had  reference  primarily  only  to 
the  imperial  church,  but  indirectly  affected  also  the  bar- 
barians, who  received  Christianity  from  the  empire.  Yet 
even  within  the  empire  several  metropolitans,  especially  the 
bishop  of  Cyprus  in  the  eastern  church,  and  the  bishops  of 
Milan,  Aquileia,  and  Ravenna  in  the  western,  during  this 
period  maintained  their  autocracy  with  reference  to  the 
patriarchs,  to  whose  dioceses  they  geographically  belonged, 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  attempted  to 
subject  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  Paul  first  had  preached 
the  gospel,  to  their  jurisdiction ;  but  the  ecumenical  council 
of  Ephesus,  in  431,  confirmed  to  the  church  of  Cyprus  its 
ancient  right  to  ordain  its  own  bishops. t  The  North  African 
bishops  also,  with  all  respect  for  the  Roman  see,  long  main- 
tained Cyprian's  spirit  of  independence,  and  in  a  council  at 
Hippo  Regius  in  393,  protested  against  such  titles  as^n?zce^s 
sacerdotum,  summus  sacerdos,  assumed  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
were  willing  only  to  allow  the  title  oi primae  sedis  episcopus.l 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  Christological  controversies, 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  split  off  from  the  orthodox 
church,  they  established  independent  schismatic  patriarchates 
which  continue  to  this  day,  shewing  that  the  patriarchal  con- 
stitution answers  most  nearly  to  the  oriental  type  of  Christi- 
anity. The  orthodox  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  schismatic 
sects  of  the  east,  has  substantially  remained  true  to  the 
patriarchal  system  down  to  the  present  time;  while  the 
Latin  church  endeavoured  to  establish  the  principal  of  mon- 
archical centralisation  so  early  as  Leo  the  Great,  and  in  the  ^ 
course  of  the  middle  age  produced  the  absolute  papacy. 

Synodical  Legislation  on  the  Patriarchal  Power  and 

Jurisdiction. 

To  follow  now  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  respecting  thisw 
patriarchal  oligarchy  in  chronological  order.  'fl 

oiThe  germs  of  it  already  lay  in  the  anti-Nicene  period,  when 
the  bishops  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  partly  in 
virtue  of  the  age  and  apostolic  origin  of  their  churches,  partly 
on  account  of  the  political  prominence  of  those  three  cities, 
as  the  three  capitals  of  the  Roman  empire,  steadily  asserted  a 
position  of  pre-eminence.    The  apostolic  origin  of  the  churches 

*  More  of  this  below.  f  Comp.  Wiltsch,  i.  p.  232,  sq.,  and  ii.  469. 

X  Cod.  can.  eccl.  Afr.  can.  39,  cited  by  Neander,  iii.  p.  335  (Germ.  ed.). 
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of  Rome  and  Antioch  is  evident  from  the  New  Testament. 
Alexandria  traced  its  Christianity,  at  least  indirectly,  through 
the  evangelist  Mark  to  Peter,  and  was  politically  more  im- 
portant than  Antioch,  while  Rome  from  the  first  had  prece- 
dence of  both  in  church  and  in  state.  This  pre-eminence  of 
the  oldest  and  most  powerful  metropolitans  acquired  formal 
legislative  validity  and  firm  establishment  through  the 
ecumenical  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

The  first  ecumenical  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  as  yet  knew 
nothing  of  five  patriarchs,  but  only  the  three  metropolitans 
above  named,  confirming  them  in  their  traditional  rights.* 
In  the  much-canvassed  sixth  canon,  probably  on  occasion  of 
the  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt,  and  the  attacks  connected  with 
it  on  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  council 
declared  as  follows  : 

"  The  ancient  custom  which  has  obtained  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
the  Pentapolis,  shall  continue  in  force,  viz.,  that  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  have  rule  over  all  these  [provinces],  since  this  also  is 
customary  with  the  bishop  of  Eorae  [that  is,  not  in  Egypt,  but  with 
reference  to  his  own  diocese].  Likewise  also  at  Antioch  and  in  the 
other  eparchies  the  churches  shall  retain  their  prerogatives.  Now 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  if  any  one  has  been  made  bishop  without 
the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  the  great  council  does  not  allow 
him  to  be  bishop."  f 

The  Nicene  fathers  passed  this  canon,  not  as  introducing 
anything  new,  but  merely  as  confirming  anexistingrelationon 
the  basis  of  church  tradition,  and  that  with  special  reference 
to  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  troubles  existing  there. 
Rome  was  named  only  for  illustration ;  and  Antioch  and  all 
the  other  eparchies  or  provinces  were  secured  their  admitted 
rights. I  The  bishoprics  of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Antioch 
were  placed  substantially  on  equal  footing,  yet  in  such  tone, 

*  Accordingly  Pope  Nicholas,  in  8CG,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bulgarian  Prince 
Bogoris,  would  acknowledge  only  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
as  patriarchs  in  the  proper  sense,  because  they  presided  over  apostolic  churches, 
whereas  Constantinople  was  not  of  apostolic  founding,  and  was  not  even  men- 
tioned by  the  most  venerable  of  all  councils,  the  Nicene.  Jerusalem  was 
named  indeed  by  these  councils,  but  only  under  the  name  of  ^lia. 

•f  In  the  oldest  Latin  Cod.  canonum  (in  Mansi  vi.  1186),  this  canon  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  important  words,  Ecclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primatum.  These 
are,  however,  manifestly  spurious,  being  originally  no  part  of  the  canon  itself, 
but  a  superscription,  which  gave  an  expression  to  the  Roman  inference  from 
the  Nicene  canon.  Comp.  Gieseler,  i.  2,  sect.  93,  not.  1  ;  and  Hefele,  History 
of  Councils,  vol.  i.  884,  sqq. 

X  So  Greenwood  also  views  the  matter,  Cathedra  Petri,  1869,  vol.  i.  p.  181  : 
'*  It  was  manifestly  not  the  object  of  this  canon  to  confer  any  new  jurisdiction 
upon  the  church  of  Alexandria,  but  simply  to  confirm  its  customary  prero- 
gative. By  way  of  illustration  it  places  that  prerogative,  whatever  it  was,  upon 
the  same  level  with  that  of  the  two  other  eparchal  churches  of  Rome  and 
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that  Antioch,  as  the  third  capital  of  the  Roman  empire, 
already  stands  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  ordinary  metro- 
politans. By  the  *'  other  eparchies"  of  the  canon  are  to  be 
understood,  either  all  provinces,  and  therefore  all  metro- 
politan districts,  or  more  probably,  as  in  the  second  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Constantinople,  only  the  three  eparch- 
ates  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Ephesus,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  which,  after  Constantine's  division 
of  the  east,  possessed  similar  prerogatives,  but  were  subse- 
quently overshadowed  and  absorbed  by  Constantinople.  In 
any  case,  however,  this  addition  proves  that  at  that  time  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  patriarchs  were  not  yet  strictly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  metropolitans.  The 
bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  here  appear  in 
relation  to  the  other  bishops  simply  as  _pri??w  inter  pares,  or  as 
metropolitans  of  the  first  rank,  in  whom  the  highest  political 
eminence  was  joined  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical.  Next 
to  them,  in  the  second  rank,  come  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  in 
the  Asiatic  diocese  of  the  empire,  of  Neo-Csesarea  in  the 
Pontic,  and  of  Heraclea  in  the  Thracian ;  while  Constantinople, 
which  was  not  founded  till  five  years  later,  is  wholly  unnoticed 
in  the  Nicene  council,  and  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  only  under 
the  name  of  ^JElia. 

Between  the  first  and  second  ecumenical  councils  arose 
the  new  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  new  Rome,  built 
by  Constantine  in  330,  and  elevated  to  be  the  imperial  resi- 
dence. The  bishop  of  this  city  was  not  only  the  successor 
of  the  bishop  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  hitherto  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea,  but,  through  the 
favour  of  the  imperial  court  and  the  bishops  who  were  always 
numerously  assembled  there,  it  placed  itself  in  a  few  decennia 
among  the  first  metropolitans  of  the  east,  and  in  the  fifth 
century  became  the  most  powerful  rival  of  the  bishop  of  old 
Rome. 

This  new  patriarchate  was  first  officially  recognised  at  the 
second  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
and  was  conceded  '^  the  precedence  in  honour,  next  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,''  the  second  place  among  all  bishops,  and  that  on 
the  purely  political  consideration,  that  New  Rome  was  the 
residence  of  the  emperor.*    At  the  same  time,  the  imperial 
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Antioch.  Moreover,  the  words  of  the  canon  disclose  no  other  ground  of  claiirf' 
but  custom,  and  the  customs  of  each  eparchia  are  restricted  to  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  diocese  or  eparchia  itself.  And  though  within  those  limits  the 
several  customary  rights  and  prerogatives  may  have  differed,  yet  beyond  them 
no  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  could,  by  virtue  of  this  canon,  have  any  existence 
at  all." 

*  Cone.   Constant,   i.  can.  8,  Tev  //ivroi    Kt^vrvavrmoWoXtu;   i^'i(rxo7[0¥   sx"*   *»■« 
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city  and  the  diocese  of  Thrace  (whose  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis hitherto  had  beenHeraclea)  were  assigned  as  its  district.* 

Many  Greeks  took  this  as  a  formal  assertion  of  the  equality 
of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  with  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
understanding  "  next"  or  "  after"  (//.sra)  as  referring  only  to 
time,  not  to  rank.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  this  as 
conceding  a  primacy  of  honour,  which  the  Roman  see  could 
claim  on  different  grounds.  The  popes,  as  the  subse- 
quent protest  of  Leo  shews,  were  not  satisfied  with  this, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  fledgling,  and  at  the  same  time 
assumed  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church. 
On  the  other  hand  this  decree  was  unwelcome  also  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  because  this  see  had  hitherto  held 
the  second  rank,  and  was  now  required  to  take  the  third. 
Hence  the  canon  was  not  subscribed  by  Timotheus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  regarded  in  Egypt  as  void.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  emperors  prevailed  with  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs 
to  yield  this  point. 

After  the  council  of  381,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
indulged  in  manifold  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
metropolitans  of  Ephesus  and  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and 
even  on  the  rights  of  the  other  patriarchs.  In  this  extension 
of  his  authority,  he  was  favoured  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  the  bishops  of 
all  the  districts  of  the  east  continually  resided  in  Constan- 
tinople, in  order  to  present  all  kinds  of  interests  to  the 
emperor.  These  concerns  of  distant  bishops  were  generally 
referred  by  the  emperor  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  and 
his  council,  the  (fwodog  svdrjf/^oZm,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  a 
council  of  the  bishops  resident  {hdrifiovvTuv)  in  Constantinople, 
under  his  presidency.  In  this  way  his  trespasses,  even  upon 
the  bounds  of  other  patriarchs,  obtained  the  right  of  custom 
by  consent  of  parties,  if  not  the  sanction  of  church  legisla- 
tion. Nectarius,  who  was  not  elected  till  after  that  council, 
claimed  the  presidency  at  a  council  in  394,  over  the  two 

^PifffitTa  Tyis   Ttf^yis  ftiTct  rov   Ttjs 'Peufo^s  I'^rio'xo'roy  ^ik  to  iTvetavTriv  viav'Tu/bttiv,      This 

canon  is  quoted  also  by  Socrates,  v.  8,  and  Sozomen,  vii.  9,  and  confirmed  by  the 
council  ofChalcedon  (see  below),  so  that  it  must  be  from  pure  dogmatical  bias 
that  Baroniua  (Anal,  ad  ann.  381,  n.  35,  36)  questions  its  genuineness. 

*  The  latter  is  not  indeed  expressly  said  in  the  above  canon,  which  seems  to 
epeak  only  of  an  honorary/  precedence  ;  but  the  canon  was  so  understood  by  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  andby  the  historians,  Socrates  (v,  8)  and  Theodoret 
(Epist.  86  ad  Flavianum),  and  so  interpreted  by  the  Chalcedonian  council  (can. 
28).  The  relation  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  the  metropolitan  of 
Heraclea,  however,  remained  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  and  at  the  council  ad 
quercum  403  in  the  affair  of  Chrysostom,  Paul  of  Heraclea  took  the  presidency, 
though  the  patriarch  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  was  present.  Comp.  Le  Quien, 
tom.  i.  p.  18,  and  Wiltsch,  i.  p.  139. 
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patriarchs  who  were  present,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  anc 
Flavian  of  Antioch,  decided  the  matter  almost  alone ;  and 
thus  was  the  first  to  exercise  the  primacy  over  the  entire 
east.  Under  his  successor,  Chrysostom,  the  compass  of  the 
see  extended  itself  still  further,  and,  according  to  Theodoret,* 
stretched  over  the  capital;  over  all  Thrace,  with  its  six  pro- 
vinces ;  over  all  Asia  (Asia  proconsularis),  with  eleven  pro- 
vinces ;  and  over  Pontus,  which  likewise  embraced  eleven 
provinces ;  thus  covering  twenty-eight  provinces  in  all.  In 
the  year  400,  Chrysostom  went,  "  by  request,  to  Ephesus," 
to  ordain  there  Heraclides  of  Ephesus,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  institute  six  bishops,  in  the  jjlaces  of  others  deposed 
for  simony.f  His  second  successor,  Atticus,  about  the  year 
421,  procured  from  the  younger  Theodosius  a  law  that  no 
bishop  should  be  ordained  in  the  neighbouring  dioceses  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. J  This 
power  still  needed  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  general  council, 
before  it  could  have  a  firm  legal  foundation.  It  received! 
this  sanction  at  Chalcedon. 

The  fourth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Chalcedon  in  451 
confirmed  and  extended  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Con 
stantinople,  by  ordaining  in  the  celebrated  twenty-eighth 
canon : — 

**  Following  throughout  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  recently  read  canon  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  I  i.  e.  the  third  canon  of  the  second  ecumenical  council  of  381],^] 
we  also  have  determined  and  decreed  the  same  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  most  holy  church  of  Constantinople  or  New  Kome. 
For  with  reason  did  the  fathers  confer  prerogatives  (ra  TPtc^iTa)  on 
the  throne  (the  episcopal  chair)  of  ancient  Rome,  on  account  of  her 
character  as  the  imperial  city  {hia  rh  (^u(H>.i-j'civ) ;  and,  moved  by  the 
same  consideration,  the  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  recognised  the  same 
prerogatives  {roc  /Va  rr^iclSiTa)  also  in  the  most  holy  throne  of  new 
Rome  ;  with  good  reason  judging  that  the  city,  which  is  honoured  with 
the  imperial  dignity  and  the  senate  [i,  e.  where  the  emperor  and  senate 
reside],  and  enjoys  the  same  [municipal]  privileges  as  the  ancient 
imperial  Rome,  should  also  be  equally  elevated  in  ecclesiastical  respects, 
and  be  the  second  after  her  (^ivre^av  fur  s-/.uvr,v)." 

**  And  [we  decree]  that  of  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia  ^Asia  pro- 
consularis],  and  Thrace,  only  the  metropolitans,  but  in  such  districts 
of  those  dioceses  as  are  occupied  by  barbarians,  also  the  [ordinary] 


1 


*   H.  E.,  lib.  V.  cap.  xxviii. 

t  According  to  Sozoraen  it  was  thirteen,  according  to  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria at  the  council  ad  quercum  seventeen,  bishops  whom  he  instituted ;  and 
this  act  was  charged  against  him  as  an  unheard  of  crime.     See  Wiltsch,  i,  141. 

X  Socrates,  II.  E.,  1.  vii.  cap.  xxviii.,  where  such  a  law  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned. The  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Helle3j>ont,  however,  transgressed 
the  law,  on  the  presumption  that  it  was  merely  a  personal  privilege  of  Atticus. 
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bishops,  be  ordained  by  the  most  holy  throne  of  the  most  holy  church 
at  Constantinople ;  while,  of  course,  every  metropolitan  in  those  dio- 
ceses ordains  the  new  bishops  of  a  province  in  concurrence  with  the 
existing  bishops  of  that  province,  as  is  directed  in  the  divine  (^I'loig) 
canons.  But  the  metropolitans  of  those  dioceses,  as  already  said, 
shall  be  ordained  by  the  archbishop  {apyji'ziaxr'j'irox))  of  Constantinople, 
after  they  shall  have  been  unanimously  elected  in  the  usual  way,  and 
he  [the  archbishop  of  Constantinople]  shall  have  been  informed  of  it." 

We  have  divided  this  celebrated  Chalcedonian  canon  into 
two  parts,  though,  in  the  Greek  text,  the  parts  are  (by  xa; 
cZffrg)  closely  connected.  The  first  part  assigns  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  the  second  rank  among  the  patriarchs, 
and  is  simply  a  repetition  and  confirmation  of  the  third 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople ;  the  second  part 
goes  further,  and  sanctions  the  supremacy,  already  actually 
exercised  by  Chrysostom  and  his  successors,  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  not  only  over  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  but 
also  over  the  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and  gives 
him  the  exclusive  right  to  ordain  both  the  metropolitans  of 
these  three  dioceses,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  barbarians* 
within  those  bounds.  This  gave  him  a  larger  district  than 
any  other  patriarch  of  the  east.  Subsequently,  an  edict  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  530,  added  to  him  the  special 
prerogative  of  receiving  appeals  from  the  other  patriarchs, 
and  thus  of  governing  the  whole  Orient. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  this  decree,  only  followed 
consistently  the  oriental  principle  of  politico-ecclesiastical 
division.  Its  intention  was  to  make  the  new  political  capital 
also  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  east,  to  advance  its 
bishop  over  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to 
make  him,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Thus  was  imposed  a  wholesome  check  on  the  am- 
bition of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  who,  in  various  ways, 
as  the  affair  of  Theophilus  and  Dioscurus  shews,  had  abused 
his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church. 

But  thus,  at  the  same  time,  was  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  a  rival  in  Constantinople, 
with  equal  prerogatives,  was  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
rival  in  Alexandria  or  Antioch.  Especially  offensive  must 
it  have  been  to  him,  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  said  not 
a  word  of  the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  based  the  power  of  the 

*  Among  the  barbarian  tribes,  over  whom  tlio  bishops  of  Constantinople 
exercised  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  the  Huns  on  the  Bosphorus,  wliose 
king,  Gorda,  received  baptism  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  the  Horuliens,  who 
received  the  Christian  faitli  in  527 ;  the  Abasgiens  and  Alanians  on  the  Euxino 
Sea,  wlio,  about  the  same  time,  received  priests  from  Constantinople.  Comp. 
Wiltsch,  i.,  144  and  145. 
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Roman  bishop,  like  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan,  on  poll 
tical  grounds ;  which  was,  indeed,  not  erroneous,  yet  only- 
half  of  the  truth,  and  in  that  view  unfair.  fl 

Just  here,  therefore,  is  the  point,  where  the  eastern 
church  entered  into  a  conflict  with  the  western,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  The  papal  delegates  protested  against 
the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  on  the 
spot,  in  the  sixteenth  and  last  session  of  the  council ;  but  in 
vain,  though  their  protest  was  admitted  to  record.  They 
appealed  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council,  according 
to  the  enlarged  Latin  version,  which,  in  the  later  addition, 
"  Ecclesia  Romana  semper  hahuit  primatum,''  seems  to  assign 
the  Roman  bishop  a  position  above  all  the  patriarchs,  and 
drops  Constantinople  from  notice ;  whereupon  the  canon 
was  read  to  them  in  its  original  form  from  the  Greek  acts, 
without  that  addition,  together  with  the  first  three  canons  of 
the  second  ecumenical  council,  with  their  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  second 
rank.*  After  the  debate  on  this  point,  the  imperial  com- 
missioners thus  summed  up  the  result : — "  From  the  whole 
discussion,  and  from  what  has  been  brought  forward  on 
either  side,  we  acknowledge  that  the  primacy  over  all  (-^f^ 

-a-avrwv  ra  itPMnTa)  and  the   mOSt   eminent  rank  (>£«'  7r,v  g'ga/^grov 

'■//^jjj'),  are  to  continue  with  the  archbishop  of  old  Rome  ;  but 
that  also  the  archbishop  of  new  Rome  should  enjoy  the  same 
precedence  of  honour  (ra,  'z^itrlSsTa  rrjg  niiYi;),  and  have  the 
right  to  ordain  the  metropolitans  in  the  dioceses  of  Asia, 
Pontus,  and  Thrace,"  &c.  Now  they  called  upon  the  council 
to  declare  whether  this  was  its  opinion ;  whereupon  the 
bishops  gave  their  full,  emphatic  consent,  and  begged  to  be 
dismissed.  The  commissioners  then  closed  the  transactions 
with  the  words  : — "  What  we  a  little  while  ago  proposed,  the 
whole  council  hath  ratified ; "  that  is,  the  prerogative  granted 

*  This  correction  of  the  Roman  legates  is  so  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  especially  the  ultramontane,  that  the  Ballerini,  in  their 
edition  of  the  -works  of  Leo  the  Great,  tom.  iii.  p.  37,  sqq.,  and  even  Ilefele,  Conci- 
liengesch.  i.  p.  385,  and  ii.  p.  622,  have  without  proof  declared  the  relevant 
passage  in  the  Greek  acts  of  tlie  council  of  Chalcedon  a  later  interpolation. 
Hefele,  who  can  but  concede  the  departure  of  the  Latin  version  from  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  sixth  canon  of  Nice,  thinks,  however,  that  the  Greek  text 
was  not  read  in  Chalcedcm,  because  even  tliis  bore  against  the  elevation  of 
Constantinople,  and  therefore  in  favour  of  tlie  Roman  legates.  But  the  Roman 
legates,  as  also  Leo  in  his  protest  against  tlie  '28th  decree  of  Chalcedon,  laid 
chief  stress  upon  the  Roman  addition,  Ecclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  prima- 
tum,  and  considered  the  equalisation  of  any  other  patriarch  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome  incompatible  with  it.  Since  the  legates,  as  is  conceded,  appealed  to  the 
Nicene  canon,  the  Greeks  had  first  to  meet  this  appeal,  before  they  passed  to 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople.  Only  the  two  together  ibrmed  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  Roman  protest. 
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to  the  church  of  Constantinople  is  confirmed  by  the  council 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  legates  of  Rome.* 

After  the  council,  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo,  himself  pro- 
tested in  three  letters,  of  the  22d  May  452 ;  the  first  of  which 
was  addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcian,  the  second  to  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  the  third  to  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.! He  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  doc- 
trinal results  of  the  council,  but  declared  the  elevation  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  to  be 
a  work  of  pride  and  ambition — the  humble,  modest  pope  ! — 
to  be  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  other  eastern  metropoli- 
tans— the  invader  of  the  same  rights  in  Gaul !  especially 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Roman  see  guaranteed  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  on  the  authority  of  a  Roman  interpolation !  and  to 
be  destructive  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  the  popes 
have  always  sacredly  kept !  He  would  hear  nothing  of  poli- 
litical  considerations  as  the  source  of  the  authority  of  his 
chair,  but  pointed  rather  to  divine  institution  and  the  pri- 
macy of  Peter.  Leo  speaks  here  with  great  reverence  of  the 
first  ecumenical  council,  under  the  false  impression  that  that 
council,  in  its  sixth  canon,  acknowledged  the  primacy  of 
Rome  ;  but  with  singular  indifference  of  the  second  ecume- 
nical council,  on  account  of  its  third  canon,  which  was  con- 
firmed at  Chalcedon.  He  charges  Anatolius  with  using,  for 
his  own  ambition,  a  council  which  had  been  called  simply 
for  the  extermination  of  heresy  and  the  establishment  of  the 
faith.  But  the  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  be  superseded  by  no  synod,  however 
great,  and  all  that  came  in  conflict  with  them  was  void.  He 
exhorted  Anatolius  to  give  up  his  ambition,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  words  : — Tene  quod  hahes,  ne  alius  accipiat  coro- 
nam  tuam.l 

But  this  protest  could  not  change  the  decree  of  the  council 
nor  the  position  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  matter,  although, 
under  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  Anatolius  wrote  an 
humble  letter  to  Leo.  The  bishops  of  Constantinople 
asserted  their  rank,  and  were  sustained  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council  was  expressly  confirmed  by  Justinian  I.  in  the  131st 
Novelle  (c.  1),  and  solemnly  renewed  by  the  TruUan  council 
(can.  36),  but  was  omitted  in  the  Latin  collections  of  canons 
by  Prisca,  Dionysius,  Exiguus,  and  Isidore.  The  loud  con- 
tradiction of  Rome  gradually  died  away ;  yet  she  has  never 

«  Monsi,  vii.  pp.  446-454.    Harduin,  ii.  639-648.     Hefole,  ii.  524,  526. 
t  Leo,  Epist.  104,  106,  and  106  (al.  ep.  78-80).    Comp.  Hefele,  1.  c.  ii.  530, 
sqq.  J  Rev.  iii.  11. 
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formally  acknowledged  this  canon,  except  during  the  Latin 
empire  and  the  Latin  patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  when 
the  fourth  Lateran  council  under  Innocent  III.,  in  1215, 
conceded  that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  hold 
the  next  rank  after  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  before  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.* 

Finally,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after  long  contests  with 
the  metropolitan  of  Csesarea  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
succeeded  in  advancing  himself  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  ; 
but  his  distinction  remained  chiefly  a  matter  of  honour,  far 
below  the  other  patriarchates  in  extent  of  real  power.  Had 
not  the  ancient  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70  been  left  with  only 
a  part  of  the  city  wall  and  three  gates  to  mark  it,  it  would 
doubtless,  being  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Christian  congrega- 
tion, have  held,  as  in  the  time  of  James,  a  central  position 
in  the  hierarchy.  Yet  as  it  was,  a  reflection  of  the  original 
dignity  of  the  mother  city  fell  upon  the  new  settlement  of 
^lia  Capitolina,  which,  after  Adrian,  rose  upon  the  vener- 
able ruins.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  empress  Helena,  and  the 
magnificent  church  edifices  of  her  son  on  the  holy  places, 
gave  Jerusalem  a  new  importance  as  the  centre  of  devout 
pilgrimage  from  all  quarters  of  Christendom.  Its  bishop 
was  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  but 
presided  with  him  (probably  secundo  loco)  at  the  Palestinian 
councils.!  The  council  of  Nice  gave  him  an  honorary  pre- 
cedence among  the  bishops,  though  without  affecting  his 
dependence  on  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea. 

At  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  short  and 
somewhat  obscure  seventh  canon  :  "  Since  it  is  custom  and 
old  tradition,  that  the  bishop  of  iElia  (Jerusalem)  should  be 
honoured,  he  shall  also  enjoy  the  succession  of  honour,J 
while  the  metropolis  (Caesarea)  preserves  the  dignity  allotted 
to  her."  The  legal  relation  of  the  two  remained  for  a  long 
time  uncertain,  till  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  at  its 
seventh  session,  confirmed  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  his 
patriarchal  rank,  and  assigned  to  him  the  three  provinces 
of  Palestine  as  a  diocese,  without  opposition. 

The  Eival  Patriarchs  of  Old  and  New  Eome. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  we  see  the  catholic 
church  of  the  Grasco-Roman  empire  under  the  oligarchy  of 

*  Ilarduin,  torn.  vii.  23  ;  Sclirockh,  xvii,  43  ;  and  Hefele,  ii.  544. 

f  Comp.  Eusebiiis,  himself  the  metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  H.  E.  V.  23.  He 
gives  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  Home,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch  ;  while  he  omits  tliose  of  Caesarea. 

X  ^AxoXovfiK  T»is  ri/^^s ;  which  is  variously  interpreted.     Comp.  Hefel 
389,  sq. 
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five  co-ordinate  and  independent  patriarchs,  four  in  the  east 
and  one  in  the  west.  But  the  analogy  of  the  political  con- 
stitution, and  the  tendency  towards  a  visible,  tangible  repre- 
sentation of  the  unity  of  the  church,  which  had  lain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  development  of  the  hierarchy  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  episcopate,  pressed  beyond  oligarchy  to 
monarchy ;  especially  in  the  west.  Now  that  the  empire 
was  geographically  and  politically  severed  into  east  and 
west,  which,  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  had  their 
several  emperors,  and  were  never  permanently  reunited,  we 
can  but  expect  in  like  manner  a  double  head  in  the  hierarchy. 
This  we  find  in  the  two  patriarchs  of  old  Rome  and  new 
Rome ;  the  one  representing  the  western  or  Latin  church, 
the  other  the  eastern  or  Greek.  Their  power  and  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  we  must  now  more  carefully  observe. 

The  organisation  of  the  church  in  the  east  being  so 
largely  influenced  by  the  political  constitution,  the  bishop 
of  the  imperial  capital  could  not  fail  to  become  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  oriental  patriarchs.  By  the  second  and 
fourth  ecumenical  councils,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his 
actual  pre-eminence  was  ratified  by  ecclesiastical  sanction, 
and  he  was  designated  to  the  foremost  dignity.*  From 
Justinian  I.  he  further  received  supreme  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  honorary  title  of  ecumenical  patriarch,  which 
he  still  continues  to  bear.f  He  ordained  the  other  patriarchs, 
not  seldom  decided  their  deposition  or  institution  by  his  in- 
fluence, and  used  every  occasion  to  interfere  in  their  affairs, 
and  assert  his  supreme  authority,  though  the  popes  and 
their  delegates  at  the  imperial  court  incessantly  protested. 
The  patriarchates  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
were  distracted  and  weakened  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and 


*   Hit,    v^ir^ua.    rnt    rtfAtJs     •     .     •     ^loi   to   iTvai  uvrriv  {i.  6,  Constantinople)  vfay 

t  The  title  eUevfcty/xes  far^ii^Xt^i,  Universalis  episco^s,  had  before  been  used 
in  flattery  by  oriental  patriarchs,  and  the  later  Roman  bishops  bore  it,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Gregory  I.,  without  scruple.  The  statement  of  popes  Gregory 
I.  and  Leo  IX.,  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  conferred  on  the  Roman  bishop 
Leo  the  title  of  universalis  episcopus,  and  that  he  rejected  it,  is  erroneous.  No 
trace  of  it  can  be  found  either  in  the  acts  of  the  councils  or  in  the  epistles  of 
Leo.  In  the  acts  Leo  is  styled  S  ayiMraras  ku)  /xaxa^iuTaros  K^^ii'ria'xo'ros  rrts 
fiiya.Xr)i  xai  -r^iapivri^xi  "Pu(ji.vii ;  which,  however,  in  the  Latin  acts  sent  by  Leo 
to  the  Gallican  bishops,  was  thus  enlarged :  *  Sanctus  et  beatissimus  Papa, 
caput  universalis  ecclesice,  Leo.'  The  papal  legates  at  Chalcedon  subscribed 
themselves,  Vicarii  apostolici  universalis  ecclesioe  papce,  which  the  Greeks 
translated,  rris  elxev/Atvixij;  iKxXnffias  i<riffxo<7fov.  Henco  probably  arose  the  error 
of  Gregory  L  The  popes  wished  to  h&  papce  universalis  ecclesise,  not  episcopi 
or  patriarchce  universales  ;  no  doubt  because  the  latter  designation  put  them  on 
a  level  with  the  eastern  patriarchs.  Comp.  Gieseler,  i.  2,  p.  192,  not.  20,  and 
p.  228,  not.  72  ;  and  Hefele,  ii.  626,  sq. 
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sixth  centuries  by  the  tedious  monophysite  controversies, 
and  subsequently,  after  the  year  622,  were  reduced  to  but  a 
shadow  by  the  Mahomedan  conquests.  The  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  on  the  contrary,  made  important  advances 
south-west  and  north ;  till,  in  its  flourishing  period,  between 
the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  embraced,  besides  its 
original  diocese,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  all  the  provinces  of 
Illyricum,  the  Bulgarians,  and  Eussia.  Though  often 
visited  with  destructive  earthquakes  and  conflagrations,  and 
besieged  by  Persians,  Arabians,  Hungarians,  Russians, 
Latins,  and  Turks,  Constantinople  maintained  itself  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  seat  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  centre  of  the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  however,  remained  virtually  only  primus  in- 
ter  pares,  and  has  never  exercised  a  papal  supremacy  over 
his  colleagues  in  the  east,  like  that  of  the  pope  over  the  me- 
tropolitans of  the  west ;  still  less  has  he  arrogated,  like  his 
rival  in  ancient  Rome,  the  sole  dominion  of  the  entire 
church.  Towards  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  claimed  only 
equality  of  rights  and  co-ordinate  dignity. 

In  this  long  contest  between  the  two  leading  patriarchs  o 
Christendom,  the  patriarch  of  Rome  at  last  carried  the  day. 
The   monarchical  tendency  of  the    hierarchy  was  much 
stronger  in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  and  was  urging  a 
universal  monarchy  in  the  church. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  enjoyed  indeed  the  favour 
of  the  emperor,  and  all  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  residence. 
New  Rome  was  most  beautifully  and  most  advantageously 
situated  for  a  metropolis  of  government,  of  commerce,  and 
of  culture,  on  the  bridge  between  two  continents ;  and  it 
formed  a  powerful  bulwark  against  the  barbarian  conquests. 
It  was  never  desecrated  by  an  idol  temple,  but  was  founded 
a  Christian  city.  It  fostered  the  sciences  and  arts  at  a  time 
when  the  west  was  whelmed  by  the  wild  waves  of  barbarism; 
it  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture through  the  middle  ages  ;  and  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Turks  it  kindled,  by  its  fugitive  scholars,  the  enthusiasm  of 
classic  studies  in  the  Latin  church,  till  Greece  rose  from 
the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand,  and  held  the 
torch  for  the  Reformation. 

But  the  Roman  patriarch  had  yet  greater  advantages. 
In  him  were  united,  as  even  the  Greek  historian  Theodoret 
concedes,*  all  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  political  and 
the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  highest  eminence. 

In  the  first  place,  his  authority  rested  on  an  ecclesiastical 

•*  Epist.  113,  to  pope  Leo  I. 
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and  spiritual  basis,  reaching  back,  as  public  opinion  granted, 
through  an  unbroken  succession,  to  Peter  the  apostle;  while 
Constantinople  was  in  no  sense  an  apostolica  sedes,  but  had 
a  purely  political  origin,  though  by  transfer,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure by  usurpation,  it  had  possessed  itself  of  the  metropoli- 
tan rights  of  Ephesus.*  Hence  the  popes  after  Leo  appealed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  dignity,  and 
to  the  primacy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  over  the  whole 
church. 

Then,  too,  considered  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  old 
Rome  had  a  far  longer  and  grander  imperial  tradition  to 
shew,  and  was  identified  in  memory  with  the  bloom  of  the 
empire ;  while  new  Rome  marked  the  beginning  of  its  de- 
cline. When  the  western  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  the  Roman  bishop  was  the  only  surviving  heir 
of  this  imperial  past,  or,  in  the  well-known  dictum  of 
Hobbes,  "  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  empire,  sitting 
crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof." 

Again,  the  very  remoteness  of  Rome  from  the  imperial 
court  was  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  hierarchy 
independent  of  all  political  influence  and  intrigue  ;  while 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  had  to  purchase  the  political 
advantages  of  the  residence  at  the  cost  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom.  The  tradition  of  the  donatio  Constantini,  though  a 
fabrication  of  the  eighth  century,  has  thus  much  truth :  that 
the  transfer  of  the  imperial  residence  to  the  east  broke  the 
way  for  the  temporal  power  and  the  political  independence 
of  the  papacy. 

.  Further,  amidst  the  great  trinitarian  and  christological 
controversies  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age,  the  popes 
maintained  the  powerful  prestige  of  almost  undeviating  ecu- 
menical orthodoxy  and  doctrinal  stability  ;f  while  the^  ee  of 
Constantinople,  with  its  Grecian  spirit  of  theological  restless- 
ness and  disputation,  was  sullied  with  the  Arian,  the  Nesto- 
rian,  the  Monophysite,  and  other  heresies,  and  was  in 
general,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  dependent  on  the  chang- 
ing humours  of  the  court.  Hence  even  contending  parties 
in  the  east  were  accustomed  to  seek  counsel  and  protection 

*  That  the  apostle  Andrew  brought  the  gospel  to  the  ancient  Byzantium,  is 
an  entirely  unreliable  legend, 

t  One  exception  is  the  brief  pontificate  of  the  Arian  Felix  II.,  whom  the 
emperor  Constantius,  in  356,  forcibly  enthroned  during  the  exile  of  Liberius, 
and  who  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  illegitimate  anti-pope.  The  accounts  re- 
specting him  are,  however,  very  conflicting,  and  so  are  the  opinions  of  even 
Roman  Catholic  historians.  Liberius  also,  in  357,  lapsed  for  a  short  time  into 
Arianism,  that  he  might  be  recalled  from  exile.  Another  and  later  exception 
is  pope  Honorius,  whom  even  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople, 
681,  anathematised  for  monophysite  heresy. 
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from  the  Roman  chair,  and  oftentimes  gave  that  see  the 
coveted  opportunity  to  put  the  weight  of  its  decision  into  the 
scale.  This  occasional  practice  then  formed  a  welcome 
basis  for  a  theory  of  jurisdiction.  The  Roma  locuta  est 
assumed  the  character  of  a  supreme  and  final  judgment. 
Rome  learned  much  and  forgot  nothing.  She  knew  how  to 
turn  every  circumstance,  with  consummate  administrative 
tact,  to  her  own  advantage. 

Finally,  though  the  Greek  church,  down  to  the  fourth 
ecumenical  council,  was  unquestionably  the  main  theatre  of 
church  history,  and  the  chief  seat  of  theological  learning, 
yet,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  history,  "  Westward 
the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  the  Latin  church,  and 
consequently  the  Roman  patriarchate,  already  had  the 
future  to  itself.  While  the  eastern  patriarchates  were  facili- 
tating by  internal  quarrels  and  disorder  the  conquests  of  the 
false  prophet,  Rome  was  boldly  and  victoriously  striking 
westward,  and  winning  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  to 
the  religion  of  the  cross. 

The  Latin  Patriarchs. 

These  advantages  of  the  patriarch  of  Rome  over  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  are  at  the  same  time  the  leading 
causes  of  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  which  we  must  now  more 
closely  pursue. 

The  papacy  is  undeniably  the  result  of  a  long  process  of 
history.  Centuries  were  employed  in  building  it,  and  cen- 
turies have  already  been  engaged  upon  its  partial  destruc- 
tion. Lust  of  honour  and  of  power,  and  even  open  fraud,* 
have  contributed  to  its  development ;  for  human  nature  lies 
hidden  under  episcopal  robes,  with  its  stedfast  inclination 
to  abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  it ;  and  the  greater  the 
power,  the  stronger  is  the  temptation,  and  the  worse  the 
abuse.  But  behind  and  above  these  human  impulses  lay 
the  needs  of  the  church  and  the  plans  of  Providence,  and 
these  are  the  proper  basis  for  explaining  the  rise,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  decay,  of  the  papal  dominion  over  the 
countries  and  nations  of  Europe. 

That  Providence  which  moves  the  helm  of  the  history  of 
world  and  church  according  to  an  eternal  plan,  not  only  pre- 

*  Recall  the  interpolations  of  papistic  passages  in  the  works  of  Cyprian ;  the 
Roman  enlargement  of  the  sixth  canon  of  Nice  ;  the  citation  of  the  Sardican 
canon  under  the  name  and  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  council ;  and  the  later 
notorious  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  The  popes,  to  be  sure,  were  not  the 
original  authors  of  these  falsifications,  but  they  used  them  freely  and  re- 
peatedly for  their  purposes. 
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pares  in  silence,  and  in  a  secresy  unknown  even  to  them- 
selves, the  suitable  persons  for  a  given  work,  but  also  lays 
in  the  depths  of  the  past  the  foundations  of  mighty  institu- 
tions, that  they  may  appear  thoroughly  furnished  as  soon  as 
the  time  may  demand  them.  Thus  the  origin  and  gradual 
growth  of  the  Latin  patriarchate  at  Eome  looked  forward  to 
the  middle  age,  and  formed  part  of  the  necessary  external 
outfit  of  the  church  for  her  disciplinary  mission  among  the 
heathen  barbarians.  The  vigorous  hordes,  who  destroyed 
the  west-Eoman  empire,  were  to  be  themselves  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  civilisation,  and  trained  by  an  awe- 
inspiring  ecclesiastical  authority  and  a  firm  hierarchical 
organisation,  to  Christianity  and  freedom,  till,  having  come 
of  age,  they  should  need  the  legal  schoolmaster  no  longer, 
and  should  cast  away  his  cords  from  them.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy,  with  its  pyramid-like  culmination  in  the  papacy, 
served  among  the  Eomanic  and  Germanic  peoples,  until  the 
time  of  the  Eeformation,  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  and  the  old  Eoman  empire  respectively  in 
the  inward  and  outward  preparation  of  Christianity.  The 
full  exhibition  of  this  pedagogic  purpose  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  age  ;  but  the  foundation  for  it  we  find 
already  being  laid  in  the  period  before  us. 

The  Eoman  bishop  claims,  that  the  four  dignities  of 
bishop,  metropolitan,  patriarch,  and  pope  or  primate  of  the 
whole  church,  are  united  in  himself.  The  first  three  offices 
must  be  granted  him  in  all  historical  justice ;  the  last  is 
denied  him  by  the  Greek  chm'ch,  and  by  the  Evangelical, 
and  by  all  non-catholic  sects. 

His  bishopric  is  the  city  of  Eome,  with  its  cathedral 
church  of  St  John  Lateran,  which  bears  over  its  main  en- 
trance the  inscription.  Omnium  urbis  et  orhis  ecclesiarum 
mater  et  caput ;  thus  remarkably  outranking  even  the  church 
of  St  Peter, — as  if  Peter,  after  all,  were  not  the  last  and 
highest  apostle,  and  had  to  yield  at  last  to  the  superiority  of 
John,  the  representative  of  the  ideal  church  of  the  future. 
Tradition  says  that  the  emperor  Constantine  erected  this 
basilica  by  the  side  of  the  old  Lateran  palace,  which  had 
come  down  from  heathen  times,  and  gave  the  palace  to  pope 
Sylvester ;  and  it  remained  the  residence  of  the  popes  and 
the  place  of  assembly  for  their  councils  (the  Lateran  coun- 
cils) till  after  the  exile  of  Avignon,  when  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  Vatican,  beside  the  ancient  church  of  St 
Peter. 

As  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Eome  had 
immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  seven  suffragan  bishops, 
afterwards  called  cardinal  bishops,  of  the  vicinity :  Ostia, 
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Portus,  Silva   Candida,  Sabina,  Praeneste,  Tusculum,  an( 
Albanum. 

As  patriarch,  lie  rightfully  stood  on  equal  footing  with  the 
four  patriarchs  of  the  east,  but  had  a  much  larger  district 
and  the  primacy  of  honour.  The  name  is  here  of  no  account, 
since  the  fact  stands  fast.  The  Koman  bishops  called  them- 
selves not  patriarchs,  but  popes,  that  they  might  rise  the 
sooner  above  their  colleagues ;  for  the  one  name  denotes 
oligarchical  power,  the  other,  monarchical.  But  in  the 
eastern  church  and  among  modern  Catholic  historians  the 
designation  is  also  quite  currently  applied  to  Kome.  M 

The  Eoman  patriarchal  circuit  primarily  embraced  the  ten™ 
suburban  provinces,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  under 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  Koman  deputy,  the  Vicarius 
Urbis,  including  the  greater  part  of  central  Italy,  all  upper 
Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.*  In 
its  wider  sense,  however,  it  extended  gradually  over  the  en- 
tire west  of  the  Koman  empire,  thus  covering  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Illyria,  south-eastern  Brittania,  and  north-western 
Africa,  t 


*  Concil.  Nicaen.  of  325,  can,  6,  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus  (Hist.  Eccl.  x. 
6)  :  **  Et  Tit  apud  Alexandriam  et  in  urbe  Roma  vetusta  consuetudo  servetur,  ut 
velille  -^gypti,  vel  hie  suburbicariarum  ecclesiarum  sollicitudinem  gerat."  The 
words  suburb,  eccl.  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  original,  and  are  a  Latin  definition 
of  the  patriarchal  diocese  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  have  given  rise  to  a  long  controversy  among  the 
learned.  The  jurist  Gothofredus,  and  his  friend  Salmasius,  limited  the  regiones 
suburbicaricB  to  the  small  province  of  the  Prcefectus  Urbis,  i.  e.  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  with  the  immediate  vicinity  to  the  hundredth  mile  stone ;  while  the 
Jesuit  Sirmond  extended  it  to  the  much  greater  official  district  of  the  Vicarius 
Urbis ;  viz,,  the  ten  provinces  of  Campania,  Tuscia,  with  Umbria,  Picenum 
suburbicarium,  Valeria,  Samnium,  Apulia,  with  Calabria,  Lucania  and  Brutii, 
Sicilia,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  The  comparison  of  the  Roman  bishop  with  the 
Alexandrian  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  favours  the  latter  view ; 
since  even  the  Alexandrian  diocese  likewise  stretched  over  several  provinces. 
The  Prisca,  however, — a  Latin  collection  of  canons  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century — has  perhaps  hit  the  truth  of  the  matter,  in  saying  in  its  transla- 
tion of  the  canon  in  question  :  "  Antiqui  moris  est  ut  urbis  Romgs  episcopus 
habeat  principatum,  ut  suburbicaria  loca  \i.  e.  here,  no  doubt,  the  smaller  pro- 
vince of  the  Prsefectus]  et  omnem  provinciam  suam  [i.  e.  the  larger  district  of 
the  Vicarius,  or  a  still  wider,  indefinite  extent]  soUicitudine  sua  gubernet." 
Comp.  Nansi,  Coll.  Cone.  vi.  1127,  and  Hefele,  i.  380,  sqq. 

t  According  to  the  political  division  of  the  empire,  the  Roman  patriarchate 
embraced  in  the  fifth  century  three  prsefectures,  which  were  divided  into  eight 
political  dioceses  afid  sixty -nine  provinces.  These  are  (1)  the  praefecture  of 
Italy,  with  the  three  dioceses  of  Italy,  Ulyricum,  and  Africa ;  (2)  the  praefec- 
tura  Galliarum,  with  the  dioceses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  (3)  the  prsefec- 
ture  of  Ulyricum  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  province  of  Illyria,  which 
belonged  to  the  prajfecture  of  Italy),  which,  after  379,  was  separated  indeed 
from  the  western  empire,  as  Ulyricum  orientale,  but  remained  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  Rome,  and  embraced  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  and  Dseia. 
Comp.  Wiltsch,  1.  c.  i.  67,  sqq. ;  Maassen,  p.  125  ;  and  Hefele,  i.  383. 
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The  bishop  of  Eome  was  from  the  beginning  the  only 
Latin  patriarch,  in  the  ofl&cial  sense  of  the  word.  He  stood 
thus  alone,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  ecclesiastical  reason, 
that  Eome  was  the  only  sedes  apostolica  in  the  west,  while  in 
the  Greek  church  three  patriarchates  and  several  other 
episcopal  sees,  such  as  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth, 
shared  the  honour  of  apostolic  foundation.  Then  again,  he 
stood  politically  alone,  since  Eome  was  the  sole  metropolis 
of  the  west,  while  in  the  east  there  were  three  capitals  of 
the  empire,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 
Hence  Augustine,  writing  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
calls  once  pope  Innocent  I.  the  "ruler  of  the  western 
church  ;"*  and  the  emperor  Justinian,  on  the  ground  of  po- 
litical distribution,  in  his  109th  Novelle,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  whole  world,  mentions  only 
five  known  patriarchates,  and  therefore  only  one  patriarchate 
of  the  west.  The  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  councils,  also, 
know  no  other  western  patriarchate  than  the  Eoman,  and 
this  was  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  eastern  church 
corresponded  with  the  western.  In  the  great  theological 
controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  Eoman 
bishop  appears  uniformly  as  the  representative  and  the 
organ  of  all  Latin  Christendom. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  highest  interest  of  all  orthodox 
churches  in  the  west,  amidst  the  political  confusion  and  in 
conflict  with  the  Arian  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  to  bind 
themselves  closely  to  a  common  centre,  and  to  secure  the 
powerful  protection  of  a  central  authority.  This  centre  they 
could  not  but  find  in  the  primitive  apostolic  church  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  The  Eoman  bishops  were  con- 
sulted in  almost  all  important  questions  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline.  After  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  they  issued 
to  the  western  bishops  in  reply  pastoral  epistles  and  decretal 
letters,!  in  which  they  decided  the  question  at  first  in  the 
tone  of  paternal  counsel,  then  in  the  tone  of  apostolic 
authority,  making  that  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  free 
opinion,  a  fixed  statute.  The  first  extant  decretal  is  the 
Epistola  of  pope  Siricius  to  the  Spanish  bishop  Himerius, 
A.D.  385,  which  contains,  characteristically,  a  legal  enforce- 
ment of  priestly  celibacy,  thus  of  an  evidently  unapostolic 
institution;  but  in  this  Siricius  appeals  to  "  generalia  de- 
creta,"  which  his  predecessor  Liberius  had  already  issued. 

*  Contra  Julianum,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

t  Episiolce  decretales  ;  an  expression  which,  according  to  Gieselerand  others, 
occurs  first  about  500  in  the  so-called  decretura  Gelasii  de  libris  recipiendis  et 
non  rcc. 
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In  like  manner  the  Roman  bishops  repeatedly  caused  the 
assembling  of  general  or  patriarchal  councils  of  the  west 
(synodos  occidentales),  like  the  synod  of  Aries  in  314.  After 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  they  also  conferred  the  pal- 
lium on  the  archbishops  of  Salona,  Ravenna,  Messina,  Syra- 
cuse, Palermo,  Aries,  Autun,  Sevilla,  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus), 
Canterbury,  and  other  metropolitans,  in  token  of  their 
superior  jurisdiction.* 

Conflicts  and  Conquests  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate. 

-  -But  this  patriarchal  power  was  not  from  the  beginning, 
and  to  a  uniform  extent,  acknowledged  in  the  entire  west. 
Not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  did  it  reach  the 
height  we  have  above  described.!  It  was  not  a  divine  in- 
stitution, unchangeably  fixed  from  the  beginning  for  all 
times,  like  a  bibHcal  article  of  faith ;  but  the  result  of  a 
long  process  of  history,  a  human  ecclesiastical  institution 
under  providential  direction.  In  proof  of  which  we  have  « 
the  following  incontestable  facts  :  '  * 

ncin  the  first  place,  even  in  Italy,  several  metropolitans 
mtotained,  down  to  the  close  of  our  period,  their  own 
supreme  headship,  independent  of  Roman  and  all  other 
jurisdiction.  J  The  archbishops  of  Milan,  who  traced  their 
church  to  the  apostle  Barnabas,  came  into  no  contact 
with  the  pope  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  were  ordained  without  him  or  his  pallium.  Gregory  I., 
in  593,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Longobards,  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  exercise  patriarchal  rights  there ; 
he  reinstated  an  excommunicated  presbyter  who  had 
appealed  to  him.  §  The  metropolitans  of  Aquileia,  who 
derived  their  church  from  the  evangelist  Mark,  and  whose 
city  was  elevated  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  be  the  capital 
of  Venetia  and  Istria,  vied  with  Milan  and  even  with  Rome, 
calling  themselves  "patriarchs,"  and  refusing  submission 
to  the  papal  jurisdiction  even  under  Gregory  the  Great.  || 


*   See  the  information  concerning  the  conferring  of  the  pallium  in  Wiltsch,  __. 
i.  68,  sq.  m 

t  This  is  conceded  by  Hefele,  i.  383,  sq. :  "  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken that  the  bishops  of  Rome  did  not  everywhere,  in  all  the  west,  exercise 
fall  patriarchal  rights  ;  that,  to  wit,  in  several  provinces  simple  bishops  were 
ordained  without  his  co-operation.'  And  not  only  simple  bishops  but  also 
metropolitans.     See  the  text. 

\  AuTexi(f)ciXoi,  also  ccxi<pxXoi,  &3  in  the  east  especially  the  archbishops  of 
Cyprus  and  Bulgaria  were  called,  and  some  other  metropolitans,  who  were 
subject  to  no  patriarch.  ^_ 

§  Comp.  Wiltsch,  i.  234.  Ml 

II  Comp.  Gregor.  I.  Epist.  1.  iv.  49  ;  and  Wiltsch,  i.  236,  sq.    To  the  metro-      ' 
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The  bishop  of  Ravenna  likewise,  after  408,  when  the  em- 
peror Honorius  selected  that  city  for  his  residence,  became 
a  powerful  metropolitan,  with  jurisdiction  over  fourteen 
bishoprics.  Nevertheless,  he  received  the  pallium  from 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  examples  occur  of  ordination  by  the 
Roman  bishop.* 

The  North  African  bishops  and  councils  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  with  all  traditional  reverence  for-  the 
apostolic  see,  repeatedly  protested,  in  the  spirit  of  Cyprian, 
against  encroachments  of  Rome,  and  even  prohibited  all 
appeal  in  church  controversies  from  their  own  to  a  trans- 
marine or  foreign  tribunal,  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  f 
The  occasion  of  this  was  an  ap23eal  to  Rome  by  the  presbyter 
Apiarius,  who  had  been  deposed  for.  sundry  offences  by 
Bishop  Urbanus  of  Sicca,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Augustine, 
and  whose  restoration  was  twice  attempted,  by  Pope  Zosi- 
mus  in  418,  and  by  Pope  Ccelestine  in  424.  From  this  we 
see  that  the  popes  gladly  undertook  to  interfere  for  a  pal- 
pably unworthy  priest,  and  thus  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
local  discipline,  only  to  make  their  own  superior  authority 
felt.  The  Africans  referred  to  the  genuine  Nicene  canon 
(for  which  Zosimus  had  substituted  the  Sardican  appendix 
respecting  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  of  which  the 
Nicene  council  knew  nothing),  and  reminded  the  pope  that 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  needful  for  passing  a  just  judg- 
ment, was  not  lacking  to  any  province,  and  that  he  could  as 
well  inspire  a  whole  province  as  a  single  bishop.  The  last 
document  in  the  case  of  this  appeal  of  Apiarius  is  a  letter 
of  the  (twentieth)  council  of  Carthage,  in  424,  to  Pope 
Coelestine  I.  to  the  following  purport  :J — "Apiarius  asked  a 
new  trial,  and  gross  misdeeds  of  his  were  thereby  brought  to 
light.  The  papal  legate  Faustinus  has,  in  the  face  of  this, 
in  a  very  harsh  manner  demanded  the  reception  of  this  man 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Africans,  because  he  has  appealed 
to  the  pope  and  been  received  into  fellowship  by  him.  But 
this  very  thing  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  At  last  has 
Apiarius  himself  acknowledged  all  his  crimes.  The  pope 
may  hereafter  no  longer  so  readily  give  audience  to  those 
who  came  from  Africa  to  Rome,  like  Apiarius,  nor  receive 


polls  of  Aquileia  belonged  the  bishoprics  of  Verona,  Tridentum  (the  Trent, 
since  become  so  famous),  JEemona,  Altiniim,Torcellum,  Pola,  Celina,  Sabiona, 
Forum  Julii,  Bellunum,  Concordia,  Feltria,  Tarvisium,  and  Vicentia. 

*  Baron.  Ann,  ad  ann.  433  ;  Wiltsch,  i.  69,  87. 

t  Comp.  the  relevant  Acts  of  Councils  in  Gieseler,  i.  2,  p.  221,  eqq.,  and  an 
extended  description  of  this  case  of  appeal  in  Greenwood,  Cath.  Petri,  i,  pp. 
299-310,  and  in  Hefele,  Concilien-Gesch.  ii.  107,  sqq.,  120,  123,  sq. 

I  Mansi,  iii.  839,  sq. 
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the  excommunicated  into  church  communion,  be  they  bishops 
or  priests,  as  the  council  of  Nice  (can.  5)  has  ordained,  in 
whose  direction  bishops  are  included.  The  assumption  of 
appeal  to  Rome  is  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  African 
church,  and  what  has  been  (by  Zosimus  and  his  legates) 
brought  forward  as  a  Nicene  ordinance  for  it,  is  not  Nicene, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  genuine  copies  of  the  Nicene 
Acts,  which  have  been  received  from  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria.  Let  the  pope,  therefore,  in  the  future  send  no 
more  judges  to  Africa,  and  since  Apiarius  has  now  been  ex- 
cluded for  his  offences,  the  pope  will  surely  not  expect  the 
African  church  to  submit  longer  to  the  annoyances  of  the 
legate  Faustinus.  May  God  the  Lord  long  preserve  the 
pope,  and  may  the  pope  pray  for  the  Africans."  In  the 
Pelagian  controversy  the  weak  Zosimus,  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor  Innocent,  had  at  first  ex- 
pressed himself  favourably  to  the  heretics,  was  even  com- 
pelled by  the  Africans  to  yield.  The  North  African  church 
maintained  this  position  under  the  lead  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  St  Augustine,  who  in  other  respects  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  theologian  or  bishop  to  the 
erection  of  the  Catholic  system.  The  first  made  submission 
to  the  Roman  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  of  her  weakness, 
under  the  shocks  of  the  Vandals.  Leo  (440-461)  was  the 
first  pope  who  could  boast  of  having  extended  the  diocese 
of  Rome  beyond  Europe  into  another  quarter  of  the  globe.* 
He  and  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  to  the  African  bishops 
entirely  in  the  tone  of  the  paternal  authority,  without  pro 
voking  reply. 

In  Spain,  the  popes  found  from  the  first  a  more  favourable 
field.  The  orthodox  bishops  there  were  so  pressed  in  the 
fifth  century  by  the  Arian  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alani,  and  soon 
after  by  the  Goths,  that  they  sought  counsel  and  protection 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which,  for  his  own  sake,  he  was 
always  glad  to  give.  So  early  as  385,  Siricius,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  issued  a  decretal  letter  to  a  Spanish  bishop. 
The  epistles  of  Leo  to  Bishop  Turibius  of  Asturica,  and  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  t  are  instances  of  the  same 
authoritative  style.  Simplicius  (467-483)  appointed  the 
Bishop  Zeno  of  Sevilla  papal  vicar,  J  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  a  paternal  letter,  conferred  the  pallium  on  Leander, 
bishop  of  Sevilla.  § 

*  Epist.  87.    Mansi,  vi.  120. 

t  Ep.  93  and  95.     Mansi,  vi.  131  and  132. 

X  Mansi,  vii.  972. 

i  Greg.  Ep.  i.  41.    Mansi,  ix.  1059.    Comp.  Wiltsch,  i.  71. 
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In  Gaul,  Leo  succeeded  in  asserting  the  Koman  jurisdic- 
tion, though  not  without  opposition,  in  the  affair  of  the 
archbishop  Hilary  of  Aries,  or  Arelate.  The  aifair  has  been 
differently  represented  from  the  Galilean  and  the  ultramon- 
tane points  of  view.*  Hilary  (born  403,  died  449),  first  a 
rigid  monk,  then,  against  his  will,  elevated  to  the  bishopric ; 
an  eloquent  preacher,  an  energetic  prelate,  and  the  first 
champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Galilean  church  against  the 
pretensions  of  Kome,  but  himself  not  free  from  hierarchical 
ambition,  deposed  Celidonius,  the  bishop  of  Besangon,  at 
a  council  in  that  city  {sy nodus  Vesontionensis),  because  he 
had  married  a  widow  before  his  ordination,  and  had  presided 
as  judge  at  a  criminal  trial  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  ;  which  things,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  in- 
capacitated him  for  the  episcopal  owce.  This  was  unques- 
tionably an  encroachment  on  the  province  of  Vienne,  to 
which  BesanQon  belonged.  Pope  Zosimus  had  indeed,  in 
417,  twenty-eight  years  before,  appointed  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  which  was  a  capital  of  seven  provinces,  to  be  papal 
vicar  in  Gaul,  and  had  granted  him  metropolitan  rights  in 
the  provinces  Viennensis  and  Narbonensis  prima  and  se- 
cunda,  though  with  the  reservation  of  causce  majores.f  The 
metropolitans  of  Vienne,  Narbonne,  and  Marseilles,  however, 
did  not  accept  this  arrangement,  and  the  succeeding  popes 
found  it  best  to  recognise  again  the  old  metropolitans.  J 
Celidonius  appealed  to  Leo  against  that  act  of  Hilary.  Leo, 
in  445,  assembled  a  Roman  council  {concilium  sacerdotum),. 
and  reinstated  him,  as  the  accusation  of  Hilary,  who  him- 

*  This  diiference  shews  itself  in  the  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Leo  the 
Great  respectively  :  that  of  the  French  Pasquier  GuESNEL,wliich  also  con- 
tains the  works  and  a  vindication  of  Hilary  of  Aries  (Par.  1675,  in  2  vols.), 
and  was  condemned  in  1676  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  without  their 
even  reading  it ;  and  that  of  the  two  brothers  Ballerini,  which  appeared  in 
opposition  to  the  former  (Ven.  1755-57,  3  vols.),  and  represented  the  Italian 
ultramontane  side.  Comp.  further  on  this  contest  of  Hilarius  Arlatensis  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  Hilarius  Narbonensis,  and  others 
of  the  same  name),  with  Pope  Leo,  the  Vita  Hilarii  of  Honoratus  Massiliensis, 
of  about  the  year  490  (printed  in  Mansi,  vi*  461,  sqq.,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanct. 
ad  d.  6  Maji) ;  the  article  by  Perthel  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  for.  hist.  Theol. 
1843 ;  Greenwood,  1.  c.  i.  pp.  350-356 ;  Milman,  Lat.  Christianity,  i.  pp. 
269-276  (Amer.  ed.) ;  and  the  article  "Hilarius"  in  Wetzer  and  Welte's 
Kirchenlexic.  vol.  v.  p.  181,  sqq. 

t  *'  Nisi  magnitudo  causae  etiam  nostrum  exquirat  examen."  Gieseler,  i.  2, 
p.  218 ;  Greenwood,  i.  p.  299. 

X  Comp.  Bonifacii,  I.  Epist.  12  ad  Hilarium  Narbon.  (not  Arelatensem), 
A.D.  422,  in  Gieseler,  p.  219.  Boniface  here  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Nicene 
principle,  that  each  metropolitan  should  rule  simply  over  one  province.  Green- 
wood overlooks  this  change,  and  hence  fully  justifies  Hilary  on  the  ground  of 
the  appointment  of  Zosimus.  But  even  though  this  appointment  had  stood, 
the  deposition  of  a  bishop  was  still  a  causa  major,  which  Hilary,  as  vicar  of 
the  pope,  should  have  laid  before  him  for  ratification. 
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self  journeyed  on  foot  in  the  winter  to  Rome,  and  protested 
most  vehemently  against  the  appeal,  could  not  be  proven  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  pope.  In  fact,  he  directly  or  in- 
directly caused  Hilary  to  be  imprisoned,  and  when  he 
escaped  and  fled  back  to  Gaul,  cut  him  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  church,  and  deprived  him  of  all  pre- 
rogatives in  the  diocese  of  Vienne,  which  had  been  only  tem- 
porarily conferred  on  the  bishop  of  Aiies,  and  were  by  better 
judgment  {sententia  meliore)  taken  away.  He  accused  him 
of  assaults  on  the  rights  of  other  Galilean  metropolitans, 
and  above  all  of  insubordination  towards  the  principality  of 
the  most  blessed  Peter ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  : — 
"  Whoso  disputes  the  primacy  of  the  apostle  Peter,  can  in 
no  way  lessen  the  apostle's  dignity,  but  puffed  up  by  the 
spirit  of  his  own  pride,  he  destroys  himself  in  hell."  *  Only 
out  of  special  grace  did  he  leave  Hilary  in  his  bishopric. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  applied  to  the  secular  arm  for 
help,  and  procured  from  the  weak  western  emperor,  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  an  edict  to  ^tius  the  magister  militum  of  Gaul, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  almost  in  the  words  of  Leo,  that  the 
whole  world  (universitas ;  in  Greek,  o/'?cou/asv?j)  aclmowledges 
the  Roman  see  as  director  and  governor ;  that  neither  Hilary 
nor  any  bishop  might  oppose  its  commands ;  that  neither 
Galilean  nor  other  bishops  should,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
custom,  do  anything  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable 
pope  of  the  eternal  city,  and  tfeat  Jtjl/  decrees  of  the  pope 
have  the  force  of  law.  :r     '^j    a  f* 

The  letter  of  Leo  to  the  Galilean  churches,  and  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  give  us  the  first  example  of  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  of  the  central  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  in  the  pursuit  of  an  unlimited  sovereignty.  The 
edict,  however,  could  of  course  have  power,  at  most,  only  in 
the  west,  to  which  the  authority  of  Valentinian  was  limited. 
In  fact,  even  Hilary  and  his  successors  maintained,  in  spite 
of  Leo,  the  prerogatives  they  had  formerly  received  from 
Pope  Zosimus,  and  were  confirmed  in  them  by  later  popes,  f 
Beyond  this,  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  unknown.  Hilary  of 
Aries  died  in  449,  universally  esteemed  and  loved,  without, 
so  far  as  we  know,  having  become  formally  reconciled  with 
Rome;t  though,  notwithstanding  this,  he  figures  in  a  re- 

*  Leo,  Epist.  10  (al.  89)  ad  Episc.  provinciae  Viennensis. 

t  The  Popes  Vigil,  539-655,  Pelagius,  655-559,  and  Gregory  the  Great 
conferred  on  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  besides  the  pallium,  also  the  vicariate 
(vices).    Comp.  Wiltsch,  i.  71,  sq. 

I  At  all  events,  no  reconciliation  can  be  certainly  proved.  Hilary  did,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  account  of  his  disciple  and  biographer,  who,  some  forty 
years  after  his  death,  encircled  him  with  the  halo,  take  some  steps  towards 
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markable  manner  in  the  Roman  calendar  by  the  side  of  his 
papal  antagonist  Leo,  as  a  canonical  saint.  Undoubtedly 
Leo  proceeded  in  this  controversy  far  too  rigorously  and  in- 
temperately  against  Hilary ;  yet  it  was  important  that  he 
should  hold  fast  the  right  of  appeal  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
freedom  of  bishops  against  the  encroachments  of  metropoli- 
tans. The  papal  despotism  often  proved  itself  a  wholesome 
check  upon  the  despotism  of  subordinate  prelates. 

With  northern  Gaul  the  Roman  bishops  came  into  less 
frequent  contact ;  yet  in  this  region  also  there  occur  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  examples  of  the  successful  asser- 
tion of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  early  British  church  held  from  the  first  a  very 
isolated  position,  and  was  driven  back  by  the  invasion  of 
the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Cornwallis,  Cumberland, 
and  the  still  more  secluded  islands.  Not  till  the  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Gregory  the  Great  did  a  regular 
connection  begin  between  England  and  Rome. 

Finally,  the  Roman  bishops  succeeded  also  in  extending 
their  patriarchal  power  eastward,  over  the  praefecture  of 
east  Illyria.  Illyria  belonged  originally  to  the  western  em- 
pire, remained  true  to  the  Nicene  faith  through  the  Arian 
controversies,  and  for  the  vindication  of  that  faith  attached 
itself  closely  to  Rome.  When  Gratian,  in  379,  incorporated 
Illyricum  orientale  with  the  eastern  empire,  its  bishops 
nevertheless  refused  to  give  up  their  former  ecclestastical 
connection.  Damasus  conferred  on  the  metropolitan  Acho- 
lius  of  Thessalonica,  as  papal  vicar,  patriarchal  rights  in 
the  new  praefecture.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  en- 
deavoured, indeed,  repeatedly  to  bring  this  ground  into  his 
diocese,  but  in  vain.  Justinian,  in  535,  formed  of  it  a  new 
diocese,  with  an  independent  patriarch  at  Prima  Justiniana 
(or  Achrida,  his  native  city),  but  this  arbitrary  innovation 
had  no  vitality,  and  Gregory  I.  recovered  active  intercourse 
with  the  Illyrian  bishops.  Not  until  the  eighth  century, 
under  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  east  Illyria  finally 
severed  from  the  Roman  diocese  and  incorporated  with  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  * 

reconciliation,  and  sent  two  priests  as  delegates  with  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
prefect  Auxiliaris.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  act  the  mediator,  but  gave  the 
delegates  to  understand  that  Hilary,  by  his  vehement  boldness,  had  too  deeply 
wounded  the  delicate  ears  of  the  Romans.  In  Leo's  letter  a  new  trespass  is 
charged  upon  Hilary,  on  the  rights  of  the  Bishop  Projectus,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  Celidonius.  And  Hilary  died  soon  after  this  contest  (449). 
*  Comp.  Gieseler,  i.  2,  p.  215,  sqq. ;  and  Wiltsch,  i.  72,  sqq.,  431,  sqq. 
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The  Papacy. 

At  last  the  Koman  bishop,  on  the  ground  of  his  divine 
institution,  and  as  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  advanced  his  claim  to  be  primate  of  the  entire 
church,  and  visible  representative  of  Christ,  who  is  the  inrt 
visible  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  world.  This  is  the 
strict  and  exclusive  sense  of  the  title  Pope.* 

Properly  speaking,  this  claim  has  never  been  fully  realised, 
and  remains  to  this  day  an  apple  of  discord  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Greek  Christendom  has  never  acknowledged 
it,  and  Latin,  only  under  manifold  protests,  which  at  last 
conquered  in  the  Eeformation,  and  deprived  the  papacy  for 
ever  of  the  best  part  of  its  domain.  The  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  Eoman  system  is,  that  it  identifies  papacy 
and  church,  and  therefore,  to  be  consistent,  must  unchurch 
not  only  Prdjtestantism,  but  also  the  entire  Oriental  church 
from  its  origin  down.  By  the  ''  una  sancta  catholica  apos- 
tolica  ecclesia  "  of  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  is 
to  be  understood  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  Christians,  of 
which  the  ecclesia  Romana,  like  the  churches  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  is  only  one  of  the 
most  prominent  branches.  The  idea  of  the  papacy,  and  its 
claims  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the  church,  were  distinctly 
put  forward,  it  is  true,  so  early  as  the  period  before  us,  but 
could  not  make  themselves  good  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
west.  Consequently  the  papacy,  as  an  historical  fact,  or  so 
far  as  it  has  been  acknowledged,  is  properly  nothing  morel 
than  the  Latin  patriarchate  run  to  absolute  monarchy,  u  ,79 
By  its  advocates  the  papacy  is  based  not  merely  upoJi:t 
church  usage,  like  the  metropolitan  and  patriarchal  power,-t 
but  upon  divine  right;  upon  the  peculiar  position  which 
Christ  assigned  to  Peter  in  the  well-known  word,  "Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church."  f     This 

*  The  name  papa — according  to  some  an  abbreviation  of  pater  patrum,  but 
more  probably,  like  the  kindred  abbas,  -roi^Tas  or  -rd^ccs,  pa-pa,  simply  an  imi- 
tation of  the  first  prattling  of  children,  thus  equivalent  to  father — was  in  the 
west  for  a  long  time  the  honorary  title  of  every  bishop,  as  a  spiritual  father  ; 
but  after  the  fifth  century  it  became  the  special  distinction  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  still  later  was  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Roman  bishop,  and  to  him  in 
an  eminent  sense  as  father  of  the  whole  church.  Comp.  Du  Cange,  Glossar. 
s.  verb.  Papa  arid  Pater  Patrum ;  and  Hoffmann,  Lexic,  univers.  iv.  p.  561. 
In  the  same  exclusive  sense  the  Italian  and  Spanish  papa,  the  French  pape, 
the  English  pope,  and  the  German  papst  or  pabst,  are  used.  In  the  Greek 
and  Russian  churches,  on  the  contrary,  all  priests  are  called  popen  (from 
ira-recs,  papa).  The  titles  apostolicus,  vicarius  Christi,  summus  pontifex,  sedes 
apostolica,  were  for  a  considerable  time  given  to  various  bishops  and  their  sees, 
but  subsequently  claimed  exclusively  by  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

t  Matthew  xvi.  18  :  2y  sT  iisr^ac,  ku)  \-r)  ravrv  tjj  -rir^oc.  (mark  the  change 
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passage  was  at  all  times  taken  as  an  immoveable  exegetical 
rock  for  the  papacy.  The  popes  themselves  appealed  to  it, 
times  without  number,  as  the  great  proof  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  a  visible  and  infallible  central  authority  in  the 
church.  According  to  this  view,  the  primacy  is  before  the 
apostolate,  the  head  before  the  body,  instead  of  the  con- 
verse. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  this  pre-eminence  of  Peter  did  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  independence  of  the  other  apostles. 
Paul  especially,  according  to  the  clear  testimony  of  his 
epistles  and  the  book  of  Acts,  stood  entirely  upon  his  own 
authority,  and  even  on  one  occasion  at  Antioch,  took  strong 
ground  against  Peter.  Then  again,  the  personal  position  of 
Peter  by  no  means  yields  the  primacy  of  the  Eoman  bishop 
without  the  twofold  evidence,  first  that  Peter  was  actually 
in  Eome,  and  then  that  he  transferred  his  prerogatives  to 
the  bishop  of  that  city.  The  former  fact  rests  upon  a  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  early  church,  which  at  that  time  no 
one  doubted,  but  is  in  part  weakened  and  neutralised  by 
the  absence  of  any  clear  Scripture  evidence,  and  by  the 
much  more  certain  fact,  given  in  the  New  Testament  itself, 
that  Paul  laboured  in  Rome,  and  that  in  no  position  of  in- 
feriority or  subordination  to  any  higher  authority  than  that 
of  Christ  himself.  The  second  assumption,  of  the  transfer 
of  the  primacy  to  the  Roman  bishops,  is  susceptible  of  neither 
historical  nor  exegetical  demonstration,  and  is  merely  an 
inference  from  the  principle  that  the  successor  in  office  in- 
herits all  the  official  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor.  But 
even  granting  both  these  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of 
the  papal  theory,  the  double  question  yet  remains  open  : 
first,  whether  the  Roman  bishop  be  the  only  successor  of 
Peter,  or  share  this  honour  with  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch,  in  which  places  also  Peter  confessedly  resided  ; 
and  secondly,  whether  the  primacy  involve  at  the  same  time 
a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  or  be 
only  an  honorary  primacy  among  patriachs  of  equal  autho- 
rity and  rank.  The  former  was  the  Roman  view ;  the  latter 
was  the  Greek. 

An  African  bishop,  Cj^prian  (a.d.  258),  was  the  first  to 
give  to  that  passage  of  the  16th  of  Matthew,  innocently  as  it 
were,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  the  future  use  and  abuse  of 


of  the  gender  from  the  masculine  to  the  feminine,  from  the  person  to  the 
thing  or  the  truth  confessed,  a  change  which  disappears  in  the  English  and 

German    versions)    clxo^ofAriiru  (aov   tjjv   tKxX>?(r/av.    xa.)  "ffiiXai   ef^ov  ov  Ko-Tur^iffoufftv 

aiiTtji.  Comp.  the  commentators,  especially  Meyer,  Lange,  Alford,  Words- 
worth, ad  loc.  ;  and  Schaff's  Hist,  of  the  Apost.  Church,  sec.  90  (N.  Y.  ed. 
p.  350,  sqq. 
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his  view,  a  papistic  interpretation,  and  to  bring  out  clearlj 
the  idea  of  a  perpetual  cathedra  Petri.  The  same  Cypriani 
however,  whether  consistently  or  not,  was  at  the  same  tim^ 
equally  animated  with  the  consciousness  of  episcopal  equallt;^ 
and  independence,  afterwards  actually  came  out  in  bold  op- 
position to  Pope  Stephen  in  a  doctrinal  controversy  on  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptisms,  and  persisted  in  this  protegit 
to  his  death.*  ij 

■  V) 
Opinions  of  the  Fathers.  '  t 

We  now  pursue  the  development  of  this  idea  in  the  churcli 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  t  In  general,  the^ 
agree  in  attaching  to  Peter  a  certain  primacy  over  the  otl361: 
apostles,  and  in  considering  him  the  foundation  of  the  church 
in  virtue  of  his  confession  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  while 
they  hold  Christ  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  the  divine  ground 
and  rock  of  the  church.  And  herein  lies  a  solution  of  theii* 
apparent  self-contradiction  in  referring  the  petra  in  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  now  to  the  person  of  Peter,  now  to  his  confession, 
now  to  Christ.  Then,  as  the  bishops  in  general  were  re- 
garded as  successors  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers  saw  in  the 
Eoman  bishop,  on  the  ground  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  in  Eome,  the  successor  of  Peter  and  tJie 
heir  of  the  primacy.  But  respecting  the  nature  and  prero- 
gatives of  this  primacy,  their  views  were  very  indefinite  and 
various.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reference  of  the  ro<^k 
to  Christ,  which  Augustine  especially  defended  with  great 
earnestness,  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  greatest  pope  of 
the  middle  ages,  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  famous  inscription  he 
Bent  with  a  crown  to  emperor  Eudolph  :  Petra  [i.e.  Christ] 
dedit,  Petro  [i.e.  to  the  apostle],  Petrus  [the  pope]  diadema 
Rudolpho.  I 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  post-Nicene  as  well  as  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers,  with  all  their  reverence  for  the  Eoman 
See,  regarded  the  heathenish  title  of  Eome,  urbs  ceterna,  as 
blasphemous,  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  woman 
sitting  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blas- 

*  Corap.  vol.  i,  sec.  110. 

t  A  complete  collection  of  the  patristic  utterances  on  the  primacy  of  Peter 
and  his  successors,  though  from  the  Koman  point  of  view,  may  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Kev.  Jos.  Berington  and  Eev.  John  Kikk  :  "  The  Faith  of 
Catholics  confirmed  by  Scripture,  and  attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Church,"  3d  ed.  Lond.  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-112.  Comp,  the 
works  quoted,  sub  sec.  55,  and  a  curious  article  of  Prof.  Fred.  Pi  per,  on 
"  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,"  in  the  Evang.  Jahrbuchfor  1864,  pp.  17-120,  where 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers  on  the  claims  of  the  urbs  <B(erna  and  its  many 
fortunes  are  brought  out. 

X  Baronius,  Annal.  ad  ann.  1080,  vol.  xi.  p.  704. 
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phemy,  Rev.  xvii.  3.*      The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire  would  fall  be- 
fore the  advent  of  antichrist  and  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord,  f 
,1.  The  views  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

The  Cyprianic  idea  was  developed  primarily  in  North 
Africa,  where  it  was  first  clearly  pronounced. 

Optatus,  bishoj)  of  Milevi,  the  otherwise  unknown  author 
of  an  anti-Donatist  work  about  a.d.  384,  is,  like  Cyprian, 
thoroughly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  visible  unity  of 
^he  church;  declares  it  without  qualification  the  highest 
good,  and  sees  its  plastic  expression  and  its  surest  safe- 
guard in  the  immoveable  cathedra  Petri,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  the  keeper  of  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
"V^^ho,  in  spite  of  his  denial  of  Christ,  continued  in  that  re- 
lation to  the  other  apostles,  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
might  appear  in  outward  fact  as  an  unchangeable  thing,  in- 
vulnerable to  human  offence.  All  these  prerogatives  have 
passed  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  J 

Ambrose  of  Milan  (a.d  397),  speaks  indeed  in  very  high 
terms  of  the  Roman  church,  and  concedes  to  its  bishops  a 
religious  magistracy  like  the  political  power  of  the  emperors 
of  pagan  Rome ;  §  yet  he  calls  the  primacy  of  Peter  only  a 
"primacy  of  confession,  not  of  honour;  of  faith,  not  of 
rank,"j|  and  j)laces  the  apostle  Paul  on  an  equality  with 
^  Peter  .It    Of  any  dependence  of  Ambrose,  or  of  the  bishops 

}  (■■    lan.  .■■■>     ^i,,\i<>,'f    I — -— U — — — • . ■ 

';■  *  Hi6ronyintis,  Adv.  Sovin.  lib.  ii.  c.  88  (opera,  t,  ii.  p.  882)^  where  he  ad- 
i  'dresses  Rome :  ''•  Ad  te  loquar,  quae  scriptam  in  fronte  blasphemiam  Christi 
confessione  delesti."  Prosper:  "Sterna  sum  diritur  qu83  temporalis  est, 
utique  nomen  est  blasphemise."    Comp.  Piper,  1.  c.  p.  46. 

t  So  Chrysostom  ad  2  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  Hieronymus,  Ep.  cxxi.  qu.  11,  torn.  i. 
t-''^,  880,  sq. ;  Augustine,  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap,^19. 

}  De  schismate  Donatistarum,  lib.  ii,  cap.  2,  8,  and  1.  vii.  iii.  The  work 
was  composed  while  Siricius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  hence  about  384. 

g  Ambr.  Sermo.  ii,  in  festo  Petri  et  Pauli :  "  In  iirbe  Romse,  quae  principa- 
tum  et  caput  obtinet  nationum  :  scilicet  ut  ubi  caput  superstitionis  erat,  illic 
caput  quiesceret  sanctitatis,  et  ubi  gentilium  principes  habitabant ;  illic  eccle- 
siarum  principes  morerentur."  In  Ps.  40  :  Ipse  est  Petrus  cui  dixit :  Tu  ea 
Petrus  .  .  .  ubi  ergo  Petrus,  ibi  ecclesia ;  ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  nulla  mors,  sed 
vita  eterna."  Comp.  the  poetic  passage  in  his  Morning  Hymn,  in  the  citation 
from  Augustine  further  on.  But  in  another  passage  he  likewise  refers  the 
rock  to  Christ,  in  Luc,  ix,  20,  "  Petra  est  Christus,"  &c. 

II  De  incarnat.  Domini,  c.  4  :  **  Primatum  confessionis  utiquse,  non  honoris, 
primatum  fidei,  non  ordinis." 

^  De  Spiritu  S.  ii.  12:  "  Nee  Paulus  inferior.  Petro,  quamvis  ille  ecclesise 
fundamentum. "  Sermo  ii.  in  festo  P,  et  P.,  just  before  the  above  quoted 
passage  :  "  Ergo  beati  Petrus  et  Paulus  eminent  inter  universes  apostolos,  et 
peculiari  quadam  prserogativa  prascellunt.  Verum  inter  ipsos,  quis  cui  prse- 
ponatur,  incertum  est.     Puto  enim  illos  acquales  esse  meritis,  qui  acquales 
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of  Milan  in  general  during  the  first  six  centuries,  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  Eome,  no  trace  is  to  be  found. 
..vJerome  (a.d.  419),  the  most  learned  commentator  among 
the  Latin  fathers,  vacillates  in  his  explanation  of  the  petra; 
now,  like  Augustine,  referring  it  to  Christ,*  now  to  Peter 
and  his  confession.!  In  his  commentary  on  Matthew  xvi., 
he  combines  the  two  interpretations  thus  :  "  As  Christ  gave 
light  to  the  apostles,  so  that  they  were  called  after  him  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  as  they  received  other  designations 
from  the  Lord ;  so  Simon,  because  he  believed  on  the  rock, 
Christ,  received  the  name  Peter,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  figm^e  of  the  rock,  it  is  justly  said  to  him,  I  tvill  build 
my  church  upon  thee  (super  ^e)."  He  recognises  in  the  Roman 
bishop  the  successor  of  Peter,  but  advocates  elsewhere  the 
equal  rights  of  the  bishops,  J  and  in  fact  derives  even  th$ 
episcopal  office,  not  from  direct  divine  institution,  but  horn 
the  usage  of  the  church  and  from  the  presidency  in  the 
presbyterium.  §  He  can  therefore  be  cited  as  a  witness  at 
most  for  a  primacy  of  honour,  not  for  a  supremacy  of  juris- 
diction. Beyond  this,  even  the  strongest  passage  of  his 
writings,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Pope  Damasus  (a.d.  376), 
does  not  go  :  "  Away  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  head  ; 
I  speak  with  the  successor  of  the  fisherman  and  disciple  of 
the  cross.  Following  no  other  head  than  Christ,  I  am  joined 
in  the  communion  of  faith  with  thy  holiness,  that  is,  with 


sunt  pasaione."  Augustine,  too,  once  calls  Paul,  not  Peter,  caput  et  princep* 
apostolorum,  and  in  another  place  that  he  tanti  apostolatus  meruit  principatum. 

*  Hieron.  in  Amos  vi.  12:  "  Petra  Christus  est,  qui  donavit  apostolis  suis, 
ut  ipsi  quoque  petrae  vocentur. "  And  in  another  place  :  "  Ecclesia  Catholics 
super  Petram  Christum  stabili  radici  fundata  est  " 

t  Adv.  Jovin.  1.  i.  cap.  26  (in  Vallas.  ed.  torn.  ii.  279),  in  reply  to  Jovinian's 
appeal  to  Peter  in  favour  of  marriage  :  "  At  dicis  :  super  Petrum  fundatur  ec- 
clesia ;  licet  id  ipsum  in  alio  loco  super  omnes  apostolos  fiat,  et  cuncti  claves 
regni  ccelorum  accipient,  et  ex  sequo  super  eos  fortitude  ecclesise  solidetur, 
tamen  propterea  inter  duodecim  unus  eligitur,  ut  capite  constitute,  schismatis 
tollatur  occasio."     So  Epist.  ad  Damasum  papam  (ed.  Vail.  i.  37). 

t  Comp.  Epist.  146,  ed.  Vail.  i.  1076  (or  Ep.  101  ed.  Bened.,  al.  85),  ad 
Evangelum  :  "  Ubicunque  fuerit  episcopus,  sive  Romae,  sive  Eugubii,  sive 
Constantinopoli,  sive  Rhegii,  sive  Alexandrise,  sive  Tanis  [an  intentional  col- 
location of  the  most  powerful  and  most  obscure  bishoprics],  ejusdem  est  meriti, 
ejusdem  est  et  sacerdotii.  Potentia  divitiarum  et  paupertatis  humilitas  vel 
sublimiorem  vel  inferiorem  episcopum  non  facit.  Cseterum  omnes  apostolorum 
successores  sunt." 

§  Comp.  J.  Craigie  Kobertson,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church  to  590  (Lond. 
1854),  p.  286,  note,  finds  a  remarkable  negative  evidence  against  the  papal 
claims  in  St  Jerome's  Ep.  125  :  "  Where  submission  to  one  head  is  enforced 
cin  monks  by  the  instinctive  habits  of  beasts,  bees,  and  cranes,  the  contentions 
of  Esau  and  Jacob,  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  oneness  of  an  emperor  in  his 
dominions,  of  a  judge  in  his  province,  of  a  master  in  his  house,  of  a  pilot  in  a 
ship,  of  a  general  in  an  army,  of  a  bishop,  the  archpresbyter,  and  the  arch- 
deacon in  a  church  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  one  universal  bishop." 


\V^\'<'' 
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the  chair  of  Peter.  On  that  rock  I  know  the  church  to  be 
built."*  Subsequently  this  father,  who  himself  had  an  eye 
on  the  papal  chair,  fell  out  with  the  Roman  clergy,  and  re- 
tired to  the  ascetic  and  literary  solitude  of  Bethlehem,  where 
he  served  the  church  by  his  pen  far  better  than  he  would 
have  done  as  the  successor  of  Damasus. 

Augustine  (a.d.  480),  the  greatest  theological  authority  of 
the  Latin  church,  at  first  referred  the  words,  *'  On  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church,''  to  the  person  of  Peter,  but  after- 
wards expressly  retracted  this  interpretation,  and  considered 
the  petra  to  be  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  a  distinction  between 
petra  (1-^/  ravrp  rfi  TgT|a)  and  Petrus  (<ri)  eJ  Usr^og) ;  a  distinction 
which  Jerome  also  makes,  though  with  the  intimation  that 
it  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Ce- 
phas A  "  I  have  somewhere  said  of  St  Peter*' — thus  Augus- 
tine corrects  himself  in  his  Retractationes,  at  the  close  of 
his  lifet — "  that  the  church  is  built  upon  him  as  the  rock  ; 
a  thought  which  is  sung  by  many  in  the  verses  of  St  Am- 
brose : —  '^  I'J  y; 

'  Hoc  ipsa  petra  ecclesise    ' 
Canente,  culpam  diluit.'  § 

(The  Rock  of  the  church  himself, 
';  In  the  cock-crowing  atones  his  guilt.) 

'*  But  Ikhow'that  I  have  since  frequently  said  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  '  Thou  art  Petrus,  and  on  this  petra  I  will  build 
my  church,'  must  be  understood  of  him  whom  Peter  con- 
fessed as  Son  of  the  living  God  ;  and  Peter,  so  named  after 
this  rock,  represents  the  person  of  the  church  which  is 
founded  on  this  rock,  and  has  received  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  For  it  was  not  said  to  him,  '  Thou  art  a 
rock' (petra),  but  '  Thou  art  Peter'  (Petrus);  and  the  rock  was 
Christ,  through  confession  of  whom  Simon  received  the 
name  of  Peter.  Yet  the  reader  may  decide  which  of  the  two 
interpretations  is  the  more  probable."  In  the  same  strain, 
he  says,  in  another  place,  "  Peter,  in  virtue  of  the  primacy 
of  his  apostolate,  stands,  by  a  figurative  generalisation,  for 

^  Ep.  XV.  (alias  57)  ad  Damasum  papam  (ed.  Vail.  i.  37,  sq.)  :  "  Tacessat 
invidia :  Romani  culminis  recedat  ambitio,  cum  succeBSore  piscatoris  et  dis- 
cipulo  crucis  loquor-Ego  nullum  primum,  nisi  Christum  sequens,  Beatitudini 
tuse,  id  est  cathedrae  Petri,  communione  consocior.  Super  illam  petram  rcdi- 
ficatem  ecclesiam  scio.  Quicunque  extra  hanc  domum  agnum  comederit, 
profanus  est.     Si  quis  in  Noe  area  non  fuerifc,  peribit  regnante  diluvio." 

t  Hier.  Com.  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  ii.  11,  12  (ed.  Vallars.  tom.  vii.  col.  409) 
"  Non  quod  aliud  significat  Fetrus,  aliud  Cephas,  sed  quod  quam  nos  Latine  et 
Grv&ce  petram  vocemus,  hanc  Hebraei  et  Syri,  propter  linguse  inter  se  viciniara, 
Cephan  nuncupent." 

X  Retract.  1.  1.  c.  21. 

§  In  the  Ambrosian  Morning  Hymn,  "  Sterne  rerum  conditor.'' 
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the  church.  .  .  .  When  it  was  said  to'^FimV^Iwillgive 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  &c.,  he  represente 
the  whole  church,  which  in  this  world  is  assailed  by  vario 
temptations,  as  if  by  floods  and  storms,  yet  does  not  fally' 
because  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  from  which  Peter  received^ 
his  name.     For  the  rock  is  not  so  named  from  Peter,  but' 
Peter  from  the  rock  {non  enim  a  Petro  petra,  sed  Petrm'  tj^ 
petra),  even  as  Christ  is  not  so  called  after  the  Christiaii,| 
but  the  Christian  after  Christ.     For  the  reason  why  the' 
Lord  says,  '  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,'  is  that 
Peter  had  said,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  ■ 
God.'     On  this  rock,  which  thou  hast  confessed,  says  he,  I 
will  build  my  church.     For  Christ  was  the  rock  {petra  enim 
erat  Christus),  upon  which  also  Peter  himself  was  built ;  for 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.     Thus  the  church,  which  is  built  upon  Christ, 
has  received  from  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  sins."  *     This  Augustinian  interpretation  of  the  petra 
has  since  been  revived  by  some  Protestant  theologians  in  the 
cause  of  Anti-Eomanism.f    Augustine,  it  is  true,  unques- 
tionably understood  by  the   church,   the  visible   Catholic 
church,  descended  from  the  apostles,  especially  from  Peter, 
through  the  succession  of  bishops;  and,  according  to  the 
usage  of  his  time,  he  called  the  Koman  church,  by  eminence, 
the  sedes  apostolica.l    But  on  the  other  hand,  like  Cyprian 
and  Jerome,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  essential  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  and  insists  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven were  committed,  not  to  a  single  man,  but  to  the  whole 

*  Tract,  in  Evang.  Joannis,  124,  sec.  5.  The  original  is  quoted,  among 
others,  by.  Dr  Gieseler,  i,  2,  j).  210  (4th  ed.),  butri?ith  a  few  unessential  omis- 
sions. ■.  .-;fir-     ':•;■■'     l'       ■•;-'-'        ■.'-,'•  -,/' 

t  Especially  hy  Calov  in  the  Lutheran  churc'h,  and  quite  recently  by  Dr 
Wordsworth  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  Dr  Alford  decidedly  protests 
against  it,  with  most  of  the  modern  commentators. 

J  De  utilit.  credendi,  sec.  35,  he  traces  the  development  of  the  church,  "ab 
apostolica  sede  per  successiones  apostolorum,"  and  Epist.  xliii.,  he  incidentally 
speaks  of  the  "  Komana  ecclesia,  in  qua  semper  apostolicse  cathedrae  viguit 
principatus."  Greenwood,  i.  p.  296,  sq.,  thus  resolves  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion in  Augustine :  "  In  common  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  (St  Au- 
gustine) was  himself  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  visible  representative  unity, 
and  considered  that  unity  as  equally  the  subject  of  divine  precept  and  institu- 
tion with  the  church'Spiritual  itself.  The  spiritual  unity  might  therefore  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  Peter,  while  the  outward  and  visible  oneness  was  inherent  in 
his  person  ;  so  that  while  the  church  derived  her  esoteric  and  spiritual  cha- 
racter from  the  faith  which  Peter  had  confessed,  she  received  her  external  or 
executive  powers  from  Peter  through  '  the  succession  of  bishops '  sittings  in 
Peter's  chair.  Practically,  indeed,  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
theories."  Comp.  also  the  thorough  exhibition  of  the  Augustinian  theory  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  her  attributes,  by  Dr  Rothe,  in  his  work,  Die  Aufange 
der  Christlichen  Kirche,  i.  pp.  679-71 1. 
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cljiirch,  which  Peter  was  only  set  to  represent.*  With  this 
view  agrees  the  independent  position  of  the  North  African 
church,  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  towards  Eome,  as  we  have 
already  observed  it  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  Apiarius, 
and  as  it  appears  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  of  which  Au- 
gustine was  the  leader.  This  father,  therefore,  can  at  all 
events  be  cited  only  as  a  witness  to  the  limited  authority  of 
the  Eoman  chair.  And  it  should  also,  in  justice,  be  observed 
that,  in  his  numerous  writings,  he  very  rarely  speaks  of  that 
authority  at  all,  and  then  for  the  most  part  incidentally ; 
shewing  that  he  attached  far  less  importance  to  this  matter 
than  the  Roman  divines,  f 

The  later  Latin  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
prefer  the  reference  of  the  ^etra  to  Peter  and  his  confession, 
and  transfer  his  prerogatives  to  the  Roman  bishops  as  his 
successors,  but  produce  no  new  arguments.  Among  them 
we  mention  Maximus  of  Turin  (about  450),  who,  however, 
like  Ambrose,  places  Paul  on  a  level  with  Peter ;  I  then 
Oeosius,  and  several  popes;  above  all,  Leo,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  following  section. 

2.  As  to  the  Greek  fathers:  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Ephraim  Syrus,  Asterius, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  refer  the 
petra  now  to  the  confession,  now  to  the  person,  of  Peter, 
sometimes  to  both.  They  speak  of  this  apostle  uniformly 
in  very  lofty  terms,  at  times  in  rhetorical  extravagance,  call- 
ing him  the  "  coryphaeus  of  the  choir  of  apostles,"  the 
"prince  of  the  apostles,"  the  "  tongue  of  the  apostles,"  the 
"bearer  of  the  keys,"  the  "  keeper  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven," the  "  pillar,"  the  "  rock,"  the  "  firm  foundation  of  the 
church,"  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  understand  by  all 
this,  simply  an  honorary  primacy  of  Peter,  to  whom  that 
power  was  but  first  committed,  which  the  Lord  afterwards 
conferred  on  all  the  apostles  alike  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
they  by  no  means  favour  an  exclusive  transfer  of  this  prero- 
gative to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  claim  it  also  for  the  bishops 
of  Antioch,  where  Peter,  according  to  Gal.  ii.,  sojourned  a 


^  De  diversis  senn.  108:  "Has  enim  claves  non  homo  unus,  sed  unitaa 
accepit  ecclesiae.  Hinc  ergo  Petri  excellentia  prgedicatur,  quia  ipsius  univer- 
sitatis  et  unitatis  figuram  gessit  quando  ei  dictum  est :  tibi  trado,  quod  omnibus 
traditum  est,"  &c. 

t  Bellarmine,  in  Pr?ef.  in  Libr.  de  Pontif.,  calls  this  article  even  rem  summam 
fidei  Christianas  ! 

X  Hom.  v.,  on  the  feast  of  Peter  and  Paul.  To  the  one,  says  he,  the  keys 
of  knowledge  were  committed,  to  the  other  the  keys  of  power.  "  Eminent 
inter  universes  apostolos  et  peculiari  quadam  praerogativa  prsecellunt.  Verum 
nter  ipsos  quis  cui  prseponatur,  incertum  est." 
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long  time,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  hd  was) 
and  appointed  a  successor.  ^"^ffl  'nsiiit  no 

So  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  calls  Ignatius  of  Antioch  a 
''  successor  of  Peter,  on  whom,  after  Peter,  the  government 
of  the  church  devolved;*  and,  in  another  place,  says  still 
more  distinctly,  "  Since  I  have  named  Peter,  I  am  reminded 
of  another  Peter  [Flavian,  hishop  of  Ajitioch],  our  common 
father  and  teacher,  who  has  inherited  as  well  the  virtues  as 
the  chair  of  Peter.     Yea,  for  this  is  the  privilege  of  this  city 

.pi ours  [Antioch],  to  have  first  (sv  a^xfi)  had  the  coryphaeus 
of  the  apostles  for  its  teacher.  For  it  was  proper  that  the 
city,  where  the  Christian  name  originated,  should  receive 
the  first  of  the  apostles  for  its  pastor.  But,  after  we  had 
him  for  our  teacher,  we  did  not  retain  him,  but  transferred 
him  to  imperial  Rome.t 

Theodoret  also,  who,  like  Chrysostom,  proceeded  from  the 
Antiochian  school,  says  of  the  "  great  city  of  Antioch,"  that 
it  has  the  ''  throne  of  Peter." t  In  a  letter  to  pope  Leo  he 
speaks,  it  is  true,  in  very  extravagant  terms  of  Peter  and  his 
successors  at  Eome,  in  whom  all  the  conditions,  external  and 

paternal,  of  the  highest  eminence  and  control  in  the  church 
are  combined. §  But  in  the  same  epistle  he  remarks,  that 
the  ''  thrice  blessed  and  divine  double  star  of  Peter  and  Paul 

,jroseinthe  east  and  shed  its  rays  in  every  direction ; "  in 

(v^onnection  with  which  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
at  that  time  seeking  protection  in  Leo  against  the  Eutychian 
Tobber-council  of  Ephesus  (449),  which  he  had  unjustly  de- 
posed, both  himself  and  Flavian  of  Constantinople.. niitaixe 
His  bitter  antagonist  also,  the  arrogant  and  overbearing 

,'pYRiL  of  Alexandria,  descended  some  years  before,  in  his 
Jbattle  against  Nestorius,  to  unworthy  flattery,  and  called 
pope  Coelestine  ''  the  archbishop  of  the  whole  [Roman] 
world."  11     The  same  prelates,  under  other  circumstances, 

*  In  S.  Ignat.  Martyr,  n.  iv. 

t  Horn,  ii.in  Principium.  Actoriim,  n.  vi  .torn,  iii,  p.70(ed,Montfaiicon).  The 
last  sentence  («xa.^  -r60ffip(^i,i^i^ffx/u.iv  rri  (ix/nXi'Si  Fuf/yj)  is  by  some  regarded  as 
a  later  interpolation  in  favour  of  the  Papacy,  But  it  contains  no  concession 
ci  superiority.  For  Chrysostom  immediately  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  have,  in- 
deed, not  retained  the  body  of  Peter,  but  we  have  retained  the  faith  of  Peter ; 
and  while  we  retain  his  faith,  we  have  himself." 

X  Epist.  Ixxxvi. 

§  Epist.  cxiii.  Comp.  Bennington  and  Kirk,  1.  c.  p.  91-93.  In  the  Epist. 
cxvi.,  to  Renatus,  one  of  the  three  papal  legates  at  Ephesus,  where  he  entreats 
his  intercession  with  Leo,  he  ascribes  to  the  Roman  see  the  control  of  the 
churches  of  the  world  (ruv  xocra,  <r^v  olx,ovf/.ivnv  iKK>.ri(riuy  rni  ^ytfcaviav),  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  oriental  sense  of  an  honorary  supervision. 

II  ^ A^^n'^itrxo'^iv  Tuirn;  Tyj:  olxovfi'fvtjs  [i.  e.  of  the  Roman  empire,  according  <o 
the  well-known  usus  logiiendi,  even  of  the  N.  T.,  comp.  Lu  ii.  1),  iru're^ci  t«  xa 
'^oi,T^ia,^X,^v  KiXirrTvov  tov  Tris  f^iyetkoToXituf  Vufji.ni.     Encom .   in   S.  Mar.   Diep 
(toni.  V,  p.  384).     Comp.  his  Ep.  ix.  ad  Coelest. 
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repelled  with  proud  indignation  the  encroachments  of  Rome 
on  their  jurisdiction. 

s,  doox:trTA  \o  erri'r.BfT^.J 

Jfff^^HE  Decrees  of  Councils  on  the  Papal  Authority. 

'■ '' Mtich  m^re  'i^pbrtaiil;  than  the  opinions  of  individual 
ifathers  are  the  formal  decrees  of  the  councils.  *'^^  ^^ 

-^r   First  mention  here  belongs  to  the  council  of  Sardica  in 
■Iliyria  (now  Sofia  in  Bulgaria),  in  343,*  during  the  Arian 
controversy.     This  council  is  the  most  favourable  of  all  to 
the  Roman  claims.'   'Iii  the  interest  of  the  deposed  Athana- 
-'fiius  and  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  it  decreed  : — 
1    (1.)  That  a  deposed  bishop,  who  feels  he  has  a  good'batise, 
may  apply,  out  of  reverence  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  to  the  Roman  bishop  Julius,  and  shall  leave  it  to  him 
•either  to  ratify  the  deposition,  or  to  summon  a  new  council. 
'i  ■   (2.)  That  the  vacant  bishopric  shall  not  be  filled  till  the 
-  ^decision  of  Rome  be  received.  ♦'^^'^9*5  io  ei. 
■■'--y    (3.)  That  the  Roman  bishop,  in  such  a  case  of  appeal, 
•  may,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  either  institute  a  new 
trial  by  the  bishops  of  a  neighbouring  province,  or  send  dele- 
igates  to  the  spot  with  full  power  to  decide  the  matter  with 
'the  bishops. f  i   !: 

'  Thus  was  plainly  committed  to  the  Roman  bishops  an 
« 'appellate  and  revisory  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  condemned 
iXiGvr  deposed  bishop,  even  of  the  east.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
•this  authority  is  not  here  acknowledged  as  a  right  already 
existing  in  practice.  It  is  conferred  as  a  new  power,  and 
'A'that  merely  as  an  honorary  right,  and  as  pertaining  only  to 
-4he  bishop  Julius  in  person. |     Otherwise,  either  this  bishop 

tv.!^--       '..^  -  ■ -    ■ 

' '  *  That  this  is  the  true  date  appears  from  tlie  recently  discovered  Festival 
^-Epistles  of  Athafiasius,  published  in  Syriac  by  Cureton  (London,  1848),  in  an 
English  translation  by  Williams  (Oxford,  1854),  and  in  German  by  Larsov 
(Leipzig,  1852).  Mansi  puts  the  council  in  the  year  344,  but  most  writers, 
including^  Gieseler,  Neander,  Milman,and  Greenwood,  following  the  erroneous 
statement  of  Socrates  (ii.  20)  and  Sozomen  (iii.  12),  place  it  in  tbe  year  347. 
Com  p.  on  the  subject  Larsov,  Die  Fcstbriefe  des  Athanasius,  p.  31 ;  and  He- 
fele,  Conciliengesch.  i.  p.  513,  sqq. 

t  Can.  3,  4,  and  6  (in  the  Latin  translation  can.  3,  4,  and  7),  in  Mansi  iii., 
23,  sq.,  and  in  Hefele  i.,  639,  sqq.,  where  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Dionysian 
text  is  given  with  learned  explanations.  1'he  Greek  and  Latin  texts  differ  in 
Bome  points. 

J  So  the  much  discussed  canones  are  explained  not  only  by  Protestant  histo- 
rians, but  also  by  Catholic  of  the  Gallican  school,  like  Peter  de  Marca,  Quesnel, 
Du-Pin,  Kicher,  Febronius.  This  interpretation  agrees  best  with  the  whole 
connection ;  with  the  express  mention  of  Julius  (which  is  Jacking,  indeed,  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Prisca  and  in  Isidore,  but  stands  distinctly  in  the 
Greek  and  Dionysian  texts :  'lovx/y  tu  iTiirKO'Tra)  'Pe^ftus,  Julio  Romano  episcopo) ; 
with  the  words,  "  Si  vobis  placet"  (can.  3),  wher(.i)y  the  appeal  in  question  is 
made  dependent  first  on  the  decree  of  this  council ;  and,  finally,  with  tl^^ 
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would  not  be  expressly  named,  or  his  successors  would  bej 
named  with  him.     Furthermore,  the  canons  limit  the  appeal:^ 
to  the  case  of  a  bishop  deposed  by  his  com-provincials,  anii^ 
say  nothing  of  other  cases.     Finally,  the  council  of  Sardiea-f 
was  not  a  general  council,  but  only  a  local  synod  of  the  west^-, 
and  could  therefore  establish  no  law  for  the  whole  church. 
For  the  eastern  bishops  withdrew  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
held  an  opposition  council  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phi^, 
lippopolis;  and  the  city  of   Sardica,  too,  with  the  whole^ 
prsefecture  of  Illyricum,  at  that  time,  belonged  to  the  westeri:j| 
empire  and  the  Roman  patriarchate ;  it  was  not  detache(i> 
from  them  till  379.     The  council  was  intended,  indeed,  tOr 
be  ecumenical ;  but  it  consisted  at  first  of  only  a  hundred 
and  seventy  bishops,  and  after  the  secession  of  the  seventy- 
six  orientals,  it  had  only  ninety-four,  and  even  by  the  two 
hundred  signatures  of  absent  bishops,  mostly  Egyptian,  to 
whom  the  acts  were  sent  for  their  approval,  the  east,  and 
even  the  Latin  Africa,  with  its  three  hundred  bishoprics, 
were  very  feebly  represented.     It  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  and  has,  by  no  subsequent  authority, 
been  declared  ecumenical.*    Accordingly,  its  decrees  soon 
fell  into  oblivion,  and  in  the  further  course  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  even  throughout   the   Nestorian,  where   the 
bishops  of  Alexandria,  and  not  those  of  Rome,  were  evi- 
dently at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  sentiment,  they  were 
utterly  unnoticed.!     The  general  councils  of  381,  451,  and 
680,  knew  nothing  of  such  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal, 
but  unanimously  enacted,  that  all   ecclesiastical  matters, 
without  exception,  should  first  be  decided  in  the  provincial 
councils,  with  the  right  of  appeal — not  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  to  the  patriarch  of  the  proper  diocese,  Rome  alone  did  not 
forget  the  Sardican  decrees,  but  built  on  this  single  prece- 
dent a  universal  right.     Pope  Zosimus,  in  the  case  of  the 
deposed  presbyter  Apiarius  of  Sicca  (a.d.  417-418)  made  the 
significant  mistake  of  taking  the  Sardican  decrees  for  Nicene, 
and  thus  giving  them  greater  weight  than  they  really  pos- 
sessed ;  but  he  was  referred  by  the  Africans  to  the  genuine 

words,  "  Sancti  Petri  apostoli  memoriam  honoremus,"  which  represent  the 
Roman  bishop's  right  of  review  as  an  honorary  matter.  What  Hefele  urges 
against  these  arguments  (i.  548,  sq.),  seems  to  me  very  insufficient. 

*  Baronius,  Natalis  Alexander,  and  Mansi  have  endeavoured  indeed  to 
establish  for  the  council  an  ecumenical  character,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
weightiest  ancient  and  modern  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church.  Comp. 
Hefele,  i.  596,  sqq. 

t  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  synodal  letters,  as  well  as  the  orthodox 
ecelesiastical  writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  age,  which  take  notice  of  this 
council,  like  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Basil,  make  no  mention  of 
tliose  decrees  concerning  Rome. 
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t^it  bflKfe  Nieene  canon.  The  later  popes,  however,  trans- 
cended the  Sardican  decrees,  withdrawing  from  the  provin- 
cial council,  according  to  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  the 
right  of  deposing  a  bishop,  which  had  been  allowed  by  Sar- 
dica,  and  vesting  it,  as  a  ca/usa  major,  exclusively  in  them- 
selves.'    ^ioriv.-   3rlt  :sol  vr/il  orr   ii-. 

'  Finally,  in  regard  to  the  four  great  ecumenical  councils, 
the  first  of  Nice,  the  first  of  Constantinople,  that  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  that  of  Chalcedon,  we  have  already  presented  their 
j^dsition  on  this  question  in  connection  with  their  legislation 
on  the  patriarchal  system.  We  have  seen  that  they  accord 
to  the  bishop  of  Kome  a  precedence  of  honour  among  the 
five  oificially  co-equal  patriarchs,  and  thus  acknowledge  him 
primus  inter  pares,  but,  by  that  very  concession,  disallow  his 
claims  to  supremacy  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  monarchical 
authority  over  the  entire  church.  The  whole  patriarchal 
system,  in  fact,  was  not  monarchy,  but  oligarchy.  Hence 
the  protest  of  the  Roman  delegates,  and  of  Pope  Leo,  against 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  which  coin- 
cided with  that  of  Constantinople  in  381.  This  protest  was 
insufficient  to  annul  the  decree,  and  in  the  east  it  made  no 
lasting  impression ;  for  the  subsequent  incidental  conces- 
sions of  Greek  patriarchs  and  emperors,  like  that  of  the 
usurper  Phocas  in  606,  and  even  of  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  of  Constantinople  in  680,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  have 
no  general  significance,  but  are  distinctly  traceable  to  special 
circumstances  and  prejudices.      ''''ff^  '^"  !^'f" 

v^It^iS,'  therefore,  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the 
greatest  dogmatic  and  executive  authorities  of  the  ancient 
church  bear  as  decidedly  against  the  specific  papal  claims 
of  the  Roman  bishopric,  as  in  favour  of  its  patriarchal  rights 
and  an  honorary  primacy  in  the  patriarchal  oligarchy.  The 
subsequent  separation  of  the  Greek  church  from  the  Latin 
proves  to  this  day  that  she  was  never  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
independence  to  Rome,  or  to  depart  from  the  decrees  of  her 
own  greatest  councils. 

Here  lies  the  difference,  however,  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Protestant  opposition  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 
papacy.  The  Greek  church  protested  against  it  from  the 
basis  of  the  oligarchical  patriarchal  hierarchy  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;.  in  an  age,  therefore,  and  upon  a  principle  of  church 
organisation,  which  preceded  the  grand  agency  of  the  papacy 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  evangelical  church  protests 
against  it  on  the  basis  of  a  freer  conception  of  Christianity, 
seeing  in  the  papacy  an  institution,  which  indeed  formed 
the  legitimate  development  of  the  patriarchal  system,  and 
was  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic 
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nations  of  the  middle  ages,  but  whieR'My'^KM!:^'ftofilied 
its  mission  and  outlived  itself.  The  Greek  church  never  had 
a  papacy;  the  evangelical  historically  implies  one.  The 
papacy  stands  between  the  age  of  the  patriarchal  system 
and  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  like  the  Mosaic  theocracy 
between  the  patriarchal  period  and  the  advent  of  Chris-' 
tianity.  Protestantism  rejects  at  once  the  papal  monarchy 
and  the  patriarchal  oligarchy,  and  thus  can  justify  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  for  a  certain  time  and  a  certain 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  world.* 


Art.  III. — Arithmetical  Criticism. 

Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History.    By  Chevalier  Bunsen.  - 1840-60. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  Examined.     By  the  Rigli  fc 

Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.     1862. 
A  Key  to  Bishop  Colenso' s  Biblical  Arithmetic.     By  Thomas  Lund,  B.D. 

1863.  I J 
The  Exodus  of  Israel :  its  Difficulties  examined^  and  its  Truths  eonfitynfif^f 

By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.     1864.  ^^ " 

An  Examination  of  Bishop  Colenso's  Difficulties  with  regard  to  (he  Penta- 
teuch.   By  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Caul,  D.D.     (People's  Edition.) 

1864.  j^  be.. 

IN  recent  times,  a  favourite  point  of  attack  on  the  reality  of 
Old  Testament  history  has  been  the  numbers,  to  whiehj 
the  sacred  writers  pledge  their  faith.    More  than  one  n^^stj^jj 

— ■ —■ .-■::, I  \v '•:'mif.\ 

^.  a.  We  are  sorry  to  say  a  word  in  the  way  of  protest  against  the  sentiments 
of  our  excellent  contributor ;  but  admiring  as  we  do  the  whole  preceding 
sketch,  we  cannot  allow  the  concluding  sentences  to  pass,  without  indicating 
our  entire  dissent  from  the  views  which  they  suggest.  Dr  Schaff,  we  are  aware, 
only  echoes  the  sentiment  propounded  by  many,  especially  in  Germany,  who 
have  written  on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  when  he  speaks  of  the  papacy  as 
having  been  "necessary  for  the  training  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic 
nations."  Only  in  so  far  as  providence  overrules  evil  for  good,  and  "  maketh' 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,"  can  we  allow  that  the  papacy  has  "  fulfilled 
its  mission ;"  and  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  implied  a  previous  state  of  despotism  and  misrule, 
can  we  admit  that  "the  evangelical  church  historically  implies  a  papacy."  Wo 
cannot  subscribe  io  the  idea  that  the  papacy,  whose  coming,  the  Scriptures 
assert,  was  "  after  the  working  of  Satan,"  and  which  bore,  in  the  whole  of  its 
progress,  such  manifest  traces  of  human  ambition,  avarice,  treachery,  artifice, 
and  deception,  as  well  as  ignorance  and  superstition,  can  be  likened,  with  any 
propriety,  to  the  divinely  contrived  and  appointed  system  of  "  the  Mosaic 
theocracy."  We  pen  these  lines  after  liaving  perused,  with  feelings  of  no 
common  delight,  the  splendid  oration  of  Mr  Gladstone,  on  domitting  his  office 
as  rector  of  Edinburgh  University ;  in  which  the  providential  training  of  tlie 
world  through  the  Grecian  mythology  is  eloquently  traced.— Ed.  5.  ^- jP.  J?. 
Review. 
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in  arithmetic,  resolving  to  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
an  unyielding  because,  followed  by  an  equally  iron*  therefore^ 
has  applied  his  powers  in  that  field  of  research  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible.  Dates,  populations, 
muster-rolls  of  armies,  have  been  tested  with  a  display  of 
arithmetic  that  is  both  amusing  and  surprising.  Bishop 
Colenso  was  neither  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last,  to  raise 
a  battery  against  the  word  of  God  on  this  slippery  ground. 
Arithmetic  certainly  reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
domain  of  criticism  when  he  undertook  to  make  them  close 
allies  in  the  cause  of  unbelief.  But  long  before  his  time 
many  a  shot,  then  believed  to  be  fatal,  had  been  fired  at  the 
truth  from  the  four  simple  rules.  That  the  fortress  and  its 
defenders  have  passed  through  these  repeated  attacks  unhurt, 
might  well  dishearten  or  dismay  the  boldest  assailant ;  but 
the  blindness  of  unbelief  seems  to  be  such,  that  its  fancy 
sees  shattered  bulwarks  and  crumbling  walls  in  a  fortress 
which  the  defenders  see  and  know  to  be  impregnable.  With 
an  inspiring  confidence  in  the  vantage  ground  on  which  he 
stands,  may  even  the  feeblest  student  of  God's  word  turn 
the  batteries  of  arithmetic  against  the  rash  men  who  have 
worked  them,  as  they  believed,  to  the  injury  of  the  truth. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  Bishop  Colenso  in  this  field  was 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  man  of  far  greater  name  and  far  nobler 
powers.  One  of  the  shots  that  he  fired  at  the  Old  Testament 
history  is  so  curious  and  so  startling,  but  happily  so  easy  to 
ward  off,  that  it  may  form  a  not  unmeet  beginning  of  our 
attempt  to  make  the  science  of  arithmetic  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  In  his  work  on  ''Egypt's  Place  in 
Universal  History,"  that  able  and  well  known  writer  sets 
aside  as  unhistorical  the  dates  given  in  Scripture  for  the 
call  of  Abraham,  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses.  His  reason  for  this, 
if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  create 
a  prejudice  in  its  favour.  He  argues  thus  : — The  interval 
between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt  is  set  down  at  215  years.  But  the  interval  between 
the  latter  and  the  exodus  is  430  years,  according  to  one 
reckoning,  and  215  according  to  another.  On  the  face  of 
these  numbers,  he  affirms,  is  written  their  "historical  un- 
reality." The  apogtle  Paul  did  not  think  so ;  but  Bunsen 
sweeps  away  the  authority  of  his  name  as  readily  as  he  does 
the  testimony  of  Moses.  That  two  successive  periods  in 
history,  marked  out  by  three  turning-points  in  a  nation's 
growth,  should  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of  years 
(215),  or  that  the  one  should  be  exactly  double  the  other 
(430,  215)  is,  in  his  eyes,  conclusive  proof  of  unreality,  who- 
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ever  may  vouch  for  their  correctness.  Before  so  heinous  a 
sin  against  the  doctrine^of  chances  as  equality  in  the  lengths 
of  successive  periods  such  as  the  above,  the  authority  of 
Moses  and  of  Paul  avails  nothing.  j  y- vi 

We  at  once  allow  that  the  impression  created  by  this  mky 
of  stating  the  case  is  not  likely  to  be  done  away  by  mere 
arguments.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  labour  lost  to 
reason  the  matter  with  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the 
improbability  of  these  numbers  being  correct.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  meeting  them.  Let  us  pass  from  the  domain 
of  sacred  literature  to  that  of  profane;  let  us  handle  the 
figures  which  occur  in  the  latter  with  the  same  freedom  that 
is  used  towards  those  which  occur  in  the  former.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that,  in  assigning  to  the  foundation  of  Eome  the 
date  753  B.C.,  which  is  the  reckoning  of  the  best  historians, 
we  are  on  as  sure  ground  as  can  be  had.  Taking  it  as  being 
near  the  truth,  if  not  the  truth  itself,  we  have  two  great  events 
filling  as  large  a  place  in  Eoman  history  as  did  the  going 
down  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  in  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
One  of  them,  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  took  place  in  510 
B.C.;  the  other,  the  final  overthrow  of  republican  institutions, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  in  23  B.C.,  according  to 
Merivale,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  writers  on 
the  subject.  It  appears  then  that  kings  reigned  at  Rome  for 
(753-510  =)  243  years;  and  that  a  republic  managed  by 
consuls  flourished  for  (510-23  =)  487  years  after  their  ex- 
pulsion. But  the  latter  of  these  periods  is  exactly  double  of 
the  former.  Therefore,  according  to  Bunsen,  they  are  un- 
historical,  they  are  nothing  better  than  dreams  of  poets  and 
romancers.  .,  .1 

'  Another  example  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  given,  a^'ta 
warning  to  discoverers  in  the  ocean  of  biblical  numbers,  not 
to  mistake  unsubstantial  sky  for  plain  land.  Bunsen' s 
canon  is,  that  if  two  successive  periods  in  the  history  of  a 
people  be  of  the  same  length,  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
the  dates  at  least  (though  perhaps  the  narrative  too)  unreal. 
Without  stating  the  rule  in  these  words,  it  is  to  this  that  his 
whole  argument  tends.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars  becomes  in  part,  or  altogether,  a 
fable.  The  former  was  begun  in  264  B.C.,  and  continued 
till  241  B.C.,  or,  for  23  years.  The  latter  began  in  218  B.C., 
or  after  a  peace  which  lasted  (241-218  =)  23  years.  Since, 
then,  these  two  important  periods,  turning-points  in  fact  in 
Roman  history,  one  of  war  and  one  of  peace,  are  of  equal 
length,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  "historical  unreality" 
somewhere.  The  great  importance  of  these  periods  in 
Roman  history,  the  care  bestowed  in  handing  down  a  de- 
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tailed  narrative  of  the  events  embraced  in  them,  and  the 
inscriptions  which  remain  to  this  day,  must  count  as  nothing 
before  this  new  canon  of  historical  criticism.  But  these 
results  are  so  absurd,  that  we  may  well  discard  the  canon  ; 
a.rid,  in  doing  so,  we  must  retain  the  215  and  the  430  years 
among  the  historical  periods,  which  we  have  the  best  evi- 
dence for  considering  correct.  ,i)3ebni  ,.• 

The  muster-rolls  of  the  Hebrew  militia  have  met  with  as 
little  regard  at  the  hands  of  the  arithmetical  critic  as  the 
dates  and  facts  of  Hebrew  history.     Let  us  see  w^hether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  turn  the  weapons  of  the  enemy 
against  himself.     A  stranger  visiting  Palestine  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  sees  everywhere  on  its  hills  and  plains  traces  of  a 
population  which   exists  no  longer.     Euined  hamlets  and 
cities,   vast    water  tanks   and  terraced  heights,   speak  of 
days  gone  past,  when  the  land,  now  silent  and  desolate,  was 
crowded  with  men.     But  certain  though  he  may  be  that 
:4h^  country  was  once  thickly  peopled,  he  is  not  prepared 
to  receive  as  exact  the  numbers,  who  are  said  to  have  tilled 
the  soil  and  been  '*  able  to  draw  sword "  in  those  times. 
Keducing  every  thing  to  the  standard  of  modern  experience 
in  England  or  France,  as  he  is  disposed  to  do,  he  feels  an 
unwillingness  to  allow  a  higher  rate  of  population  than  200 
or  300  to  every  square  mile  of  area.     He  never  dreams  of 
Buch  crowding  as  is  known  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  China, 
Where  the  rate  may  be  three  or  four  times  higher  than  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.     That  the  kingdom  of  David, 
though  not  much  larger  than  Belgium,  contained  eight  or 
-nine  millions  of  people,  while  Belgium  can  boast  of  only 
four  millions,  seems  to  him  too  hard  for  belief.     And  when 
from  the  whole  area  of  Palestine   he  deducts  the  sandy 
^%astes,*  which  w^ere  the  haunts  of  lions,  bears,  and  jackals, 
his  unwillingness  to  admit  the  possibility  of  so  large  a 
population  within  so  small  a  space,  amounts  almost  to  an 
entire  disbelief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  handed  down 
to  our  time. 

But  this  unwillingness,  though  reasonable  in  itself,  and  a 
guarantee  that  judgment  will  not  be  given  in  favour  of  these 
high  numbers  except  on  satisfactory  grounds,  should  not  be 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  investigating  the  facts.  We  set  out 
then  with  affirming,  what  every  one  will  allow,  that  the 
population  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  was  vastly  greater 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  wastes  were,  for  part  of  the 
year  at  least,  excellent  pasture  ground.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
the  desert,  to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  was  cultivated  in  places  where 
it  is  now  entirely  waste.  And  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  wide  regions  in 
these  districts  were  pastured  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 


than  it  is  now.  If  Belgium,  with  an  area  of  eleven.  thous^ii4 
s(][uare  mile^,  ^supports .  a  ^^pppulation  of  four  millionB  .aipidi  # 
haii,  w^^paianoi'be  ^V^^ 

area  not  les^,  supported  a  population. at  least  -as  iiumerou^o 
Corn  and  fruit,'  flocIiS;  .and  h.ei:ds,,,alipifnd^,,  ini  ft^  latter  .pi- 
these  two  countries  in  richer  ,zr;Lea.surB  i^^n,  jdhey  4o  ^owM) 
the  forinei.  Biii  if  ^^  set  sQui  fr()mvthfe  ^a^;  a.  star;ti^grpoi?afe 
it  may  he  found  difficult  to  stop  short  of  the  nerplexing  ^jowd 

of  eight  or  nme  miHion^.*  ^  ^ ., ,  v^ovo-fxi  Ivxstj.1  lo  n.»M 

There  i^  no  dif^ciilt;7,,;Ui   shewwg^ , ,f r^m  ^af,,  jp^jv  be 
called  uii&signed  coihcidences,  thai,  SqripturQ'  is.  fjihxQugh- 
out  con,sisteni  ill:  ^peaHng  .of :  the  .land:  M- filled  witli  -m^Hia 
At;  the  time  of  the  conquest  under  :Ji08hua], -the  populatioh*' 
c^;  ,eiasijly ,  J)e,  sliewn  to  haye  ^  been  i  verjr '  numdrousi  j  n  W^* 
know  that  the  city  of  Ai^  though  i-eckoned  a  sfiiall^  atid-'ii^^'i 
significant  place,  contained  3-2,000  inhabita^ie^^'    Gib'^oii,^^ 
Chephirah,  B^^eroth,, ,  Kr;jat^, ,  to'i^h^j  'iBethalit  a»id>'Jebiiis, 
which- were:  all  jn^  th^  same :tribe. of . B^njamla,  could; ; boasii i 
of  fi  much  larger  pppul^tipn.;    If  iWo  set  down  the: number bl 


wo,uld  thus. ppri^taAU ,  ;i40,OQO,  p^^plo, ,  .  Bi\i  .there  iwere  qthefffli 
nineteen ,  towns,,  ]w\i^ ,  yillage^  i  .attached,  >iftn th«v>same  tililbe -rti^ 
recjkoning.  thenf^  ,at  ,15,,6;QOv,eajQhjii.we  ,iiper (2^5,000 '*p^opWi>f* 
mqre,  or  in  SiU.,  4^St,000^  for  thej  population- pftfche,  cOnfinjeddj 
di^'trict/aferw^ards  iaH  to  J^^ja^ii^^  ,  3#it  i^  .a  'matteno 

of  I  pi^^j^^>n^  fron^  ,kuqwp  4^tfi ,  ^o  >s]^^w,  jt^hat  thatd;^ 

canton  did  iiot  number  morq  than. a  six,tee.nth  part  0if)jthfi:iJ5 
people  of  Palestine ;  nor  h^d  it ,  either  the  richest. soily^Qroo 
th(e  most  fayourable  ground  for  supporting  a  large;  populafiv/ 
tion. , .  According  'to  this ,  estimate,  .then,-, ,  -there  may ^ .  havja j] J 
been  as  many  as  seven  miUionspf  people  in  Palestine,  wheuili 
the  Hebrews  a;ppeared  on  its  borders.  We  content  ourselves'jo 
with  this  result,  for  it , is.' ;in  harraony  with  other  results! 
which  we  intend  to  examine.  Of  the  consistency  of  the 
sacred  narrative  in  this  respect  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
From  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  captivity,  it  breathes 
one  and  the  same  story,  whether  in  slight  hints,  or  in  broad! 
statements,  that  the  land  was  crowded  with  men. 

But  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Pavid,  that  we  have  the 
means  of  determining,  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  accu- 
racy, the  population  of  Palestine.  ..  Upwards  the  end  of  his 


*  Especially  if  it  be  the  case,  as  is  allefi;ed,  that  Belgium  grows  twice  as_  ' 
much  food  as  its  population  consumes,  and  this  not  from  a  natural  richness  of''  i^. 
Boil,  lout  from  skilful  farming. 


')H 
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The  Census  in  the  Reign  of  David,  65 

reign,  Joab  was  employed  to  take  a  census  of  the  tribes. 
With  such  care  did  he  set  about  the  work,  that  he  was  nine 
months  and  twenty  days  in  numbering  eleven  out  of  twelve 
cantons.  Levi  and  Benjamin,  for  reasons  now  unknown, 
were  not  numbered.  Two  accounts  of  this  census  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  One  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  book  of 
Samuel,  another  in  that  of  Chronicles.  They  are  as  follows : — 

"^^^  Samuel  xxiv.  9.  1  Chronicles  xxi.  5. 

Men  of  Israel  above  twenty 

yeai-sofage,       800,000.  All  Israel,  .         1,100,000. 

MenofJudah,        500,000.  Judah,         .  470,000. 

Strangers  niimbered  in  Israel,  153,600  (2  Chron.  ii.  16,  18). 
**  Levy  or  tribute  out  of  all  Israel,  30,000"  (1  Kings  v.  13) ; — a  con- 
tingent raised  from  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  who  were  not  Hebrews 
(2  Chron.  viii.  8,  9),  and  representing,  on  the  rule  of  a  tithe  for 
the  temple,  and  a  tithe  for  the  king,  150,000. 

,The  consistency  of  the  sacred  record  is  the  first  thing 
that  claims  attention  here.  These  muster  rolls  of  the 
Hebrew  militia  represent  a  population  of  more  than  six 
millions.  Long  after  the  conquest,  therefore,  the  land  is 
still  found  to  be  teeming  with  men.  There  has  been  in  the 
interval,  a  large  increase  of  the  Hebrew  stock ;  very  large 
indeed,  when  the  wars  and  desolations,  the  misgovernment, 
and  the  no  government  that  prevailed  during  the  interval, 
are  taken  into  account.  But  there  has  been  a  falling  oif  in 
the  numbers  of  the  original  inhabitants;  they  are  dying  out, 
or  they  have  fled  to  other  lands.  But  while  consistent  in 
this  respect,  these  muster  rolls  are  not  consistent  with  one 
another.  The  simplest  way  of  cutting  the  knot  of  this  in- 
consistency, is  to  say  that  neither  is  right,  that  indeed  the 
whole  story  of  the  census  by  Joab  is  a  half  remembered 
tale,  not  differing  much  from  a  dream.  We  decline  to  follow 
this  course.  From  one  or  two  of  the  straws  floating  on  the 
ocean  of  the  past,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  a  clue  to  what 
seems  hopelessly  buried  beneath  its  waves. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  who  compares  the 
narrative  in  Samuel  with  that  in  Chronicles,  not  merely  in 
the  chapters  which  give  an  account  of  Joab's  numbering,  but 
wherever  the  histories  in  these  books  run  side  by  side,  is 
that  the  writer  of  the  more  recent  book  had  the  earlier  be- 
fore him,  made  free  use  of  it,  and  in  more  places  than  one, 
deliberately  set  down  statements  altogether  different.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  Hebrew  of  Samuel,  verse  by  verse,  with 
the  Hebrew  of  Chronicles,  wherever  the  two  writers  are  re- 
lating the  same  thing.  Let  him  mark  the  omissions,  the 
additions,  the  changes  made  in  the  latter.  Before  he  has 
read  many  verses,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
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,^  jjH^riter  of  the  books  of  Clironicles  had  the  books  of  i  ^aiDjUel 

^ot  only  in  his  mind,  but  before  his  eyes,  j  Of  ichapteradter 

chapter,  indeed,  he  will  say  that  the  history  in  the  former  is 

what  ive  naw  call  an  annotated  edition jOi:,'iii'sbiiie  places, 

a  compendium  of  the  latter.     But  thi^  is  no  fai-ther  to  our 

purpose,  than  in  so  far  as  it  warrants  us  in  affirming,  that 

when  the  writer  of  Chronicles  set  down  the  strength  of  part 

of  the  Hebrew  militia  at  1,100,000  men,  he  did  so  in  the 

full  knowledge  that  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  more  ancient 

/j^writer  made  it  only  800,000.     Nor  is  this  all ;  he  evidently 

lli/badtik'his  hand  state  papers  of  a' date  as  old,  or 'older,  than 

fit  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Samuel.     He  knewthe  number  of 

.77^*  strangers"  in  Israel  (153,600),  of  which  no  trace  is  now 

o*found  elsewhere.     He  knew  also  that  Joab  took  the  census 

'  of  these  men.     He  knew  farther,  that  the  slaves  employed 

yuto  labour  in  Solomon's  great  works  were  not  Hebrews,  but 

.'-were  descendants  of  the  ancient  races  of  Palestine.     These 

tOrpoints  may  not  be  of  much  value  in  history,  nor  is  it  in  that 

lifview  that  we  regard  them ;  but  they  are  of  great  value  inas- 

armuch  as  they  shew  that  the  writer  of  Chronicles  had  access 

Mo  sources  of  information  of  a  very  ancient  date.     We  cannot, 

tS^iherefore,  speak  lightly  of  his  accuracy  or  care.     Whatever 

ei^is  object  may  have  been  in  writing  the  book,  he  knew  all 

'^f 'that  we  know  as  related  in  Samuel ;  and,  from  the  fulness 

of  a  greater  knowledge,  he  deliberately  set  not  a  few  of  the 

aiifactS'  lelated  by  his  predecessor  iii  an'  entirely  different 

--iightL"^-     ,•:     ■'/^h'\     ••^\'    ■;-_    M_       .-d/.    1-   r;\^  ;7     ■  ;i  J  l-   j  ^  .  ;  j].; 

We  are  not  then  at  liberty  to  throw  aside  the. strength  of 
the  Hebrew  militia  given  in  Chronicles^  in  favour  of  that  in 
i;he  more  ancient  book  of  Samuel.     As  little  reason  is  there 
dsioT  rejecting  the  latter.     Either,  therefore,  we  must  accept 
ny^oth,  or  reject  both ;  and,  in  God's  good  providence,  ample 
ground  is  furnished  in  the  narrative  itself  for  resolving  to 
'  ;accept  both  accounts  as  correct.     According  to  the  book  of 
^•^1* Chronicles,  three  classes  of  men  were  entered  separately  in 
>f^  the  books  of  Joab  and  his  assistants  :  Jirst,  men  of  Hebrew 
lineage  ;  next,  strangers  and  foreigners,  numbering  153,600 ; 
and,  lastly,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  Jebusites. 
Of  the  number  of  the  third  class,  we  know  only  this  much, 
'that  they  furnished  what  is  called  in  Scripture  a  levy  or 
'tribute,  amounting  to  30,000  men.     If  the  same  law  held  in 
■exacting  this  tribute  as  in  other  state  burdens  among  the 
Hebrews,  we  can  at  once  determine  the  original  number 
from  which  these  30,000  were  drafted.     A  tenth  for  the 
temple,  and  a  second  tenth  for  the  king,  was  the  general 
rule  for  all  state  burdens.     If  it  held  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, the  number  in  the  third  class  on  Joab's  lists. 


Census  in  tke^E^^is  of  Asa  und  Jehoshaphat      G7 

'^■'M-M^  Lf^V^bfe^h  150,000.     In  that  case  the!re  is' no  difficulty 
i;ii]?^r^bii4Hn^-the  two  miister  rolls  of  Israel.  '        . 


iDifii'*!  Mif";  /a 


,39yi[ti  *',^:a  Qftlsr^eVf'  (2.  ^am.  ^^m^^^  -iib  niso  VA;fi  vvgOO,000 
"HJO  8.t  Strangers  or  foreigners  (2  ClirQf^^j^,4g,  i§)?nrnba£)4^^'^^^ 
io,i4*^>,l^escenclante  of  ancient  races,  ,;        ..;      .:,     150,000 

l^' .  Or,  According  to  V  ^C%bn!  xxi.'  5y  hi  jronrid  n^rdbers,  1 , 1 00, 000 

vlj^.  lii  may[be[fenough  anei^ly.td  oall^tttotioh  to  the  phrase, 
rT?'i^ men 'of  Israel,"  found  in  Samuel,  compared  with  "all 
Israel,"'  found  in  Chronicles.  There  may  be  more  force  in 
that,  difference  of  phrase  than  some  critics  care  to  aUow. 
''.vStr angers,"  and  "descendants  of  ancient  races,"  are  so 
plainly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  tiie  sacred  narrative, 
that  Josephus  speaks  of  them,  aa  teming  different  classes 
on  the  census  lists  of  Joab.t  - 

-  '  ■  r  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  farther.  ISlo  one, 
iaequainted  with  the  principles  of  historical  criticism,  will 
demand  that  the  two  muster  rolls  of  Judali  (500,000  in 
Bamuel;  470,000  in  Chronicles)  be  brought  into  agreement. 
If  those  of  Israel  are  reckoned  differently  in  tlie  two  books, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,. that  a  like  difference  of  reckoning,  the 
nature  of  sdjicl^i.isj>iipw  AinknQwn^.preYailejd,;^  oase  of 

Judah.ii  ij  ^To/c  .+9a  YJ'-jKfri'^idJfrvb  eif  tOpb'jlwonyl  •['!>.tn'3TQ  /i  lo 

The  ndxt  census  of  which  we  read  in  sacred  history,  -^^as 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Asa.     It  gave  the  following  results : — 

'  +    i+  ^    Judan: — 300,000  men  able  to  di-aw  sword.       ,  tt    ^i.! 
:ii  JiJiiJ  .10  Benjamin:— 280,000  men  able  to  di'aw  swordV^^'^^' 

'  f  r  >  14  might  hav«  •  been  expected  that  the;  population  of  Judah 
would  fe  less  in  Asa's  reign  than  in  David's.  Foreign 
wars  and  civil  broils  had  thinned  the  people,  and  broken  their 
spirit  during  the  one  or  two  generations  which  intervened, 

.  The  militia  force  of  Benjamin,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
nnuBually  large,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  officials,  who  took 
charge  of  the  numbering,  including  Jerusalem  in  that  tribe. 
In  Jehoshaphat's  reign  a  census  was  taken,  which,  in  the 
form  it  has  come  down  to  our  days,  has  given  rise  to  much 
perplexity  and  discussion.     Perhaps,  however,  it  may  turn 

,, out  that  the  fault  lies,  not  in  the  sacred  writer,  but  in  the 


*It  may  b6  eaiil  ihixt  **  all  Israel''  can  scarcely  be  strained  so  far  as  to 
include  strangers  and  heathen.  But  there  is  no  straining  in  the  matter,  for 
•the  sacred  writer  himself  speaks  of  a  tribute  or  levy  bring  raised  from  "  all 
Israel,"  and  that  tribute  was  a  contingent  of  30,00o  heathen,  or  rather  de- 
scf  ndaiifs  of  th6  ancient  races,  1  Kings  v.  .18  (27). 

t  Antiq.  vii.,  14,  1  ;  viii.  2,  9 ;  viii.  6,  3;  Jl'jOa 


gt^tpidity  of  Ms  i^esbderiSJ  -afifl  ioifitic<^j  -^  The  YesuKf  is  itlikis*  !pre<^ 

,)tMTii;i;idiir-?  :--fff  >o  rforfrftorr  fidj  fr,f  Txa.B  ,oo.f!lo  a'jdvBfiLA  \o 
I^KDAHa'ft¥l.JiA.diaak!!tlii^'qtefi>  (keroi^w  /i8fO0,9J9ftmew  rlBnBA  J^rli 
^laao'xqz^^^.J^liplianantliecaptam, oyer  280, OQ^IlaMi  alodw  eifHo 

Oliw  ^OOOjjnt:  giii/iij-rir/i  j!  i  .rtoBio  e^tj^ibamrf '  r  ,f  istgnj 
9iW  Laaed-jjsid;^  legr/ijb  Jkpparent'&iiiiflsotAiyilrjO  ^Jieo^OOOki^Jf. 

bfiA  militia  for!ce^^Mlli;10O,0OOiiiien  mprfeteetotsvajpopalaiioiti 
of  at  least  4,000,000,  a  number  wbich-iitiifetoiljpossibteilolr 
us  to  suppose  ever  lived  at  one  time  in  the  narrow  district 
knoAvn  as  the  kingdom  of  Judab>';^he  result' may  befdi^^- 
missed  at  once  as  an,  absurdity,'^^^^^^^  ^  , 

Let  us, ,  a^Jf.o .oii  whose,  autjipi^ity  tjie  tot ^1  of  1,1 60, 000  is 
set  down  as  the  militia  force  of  Jud^h.  It  is,  not  found  in 
Scripture.  A  number  of  separate  entries  are  certainly 
given,  but  no  sum  total.  Bishop  GolensOj  ^following  otl|^ 
writers  of  like  stamp,  clutches  with  all  eagerness  at  1,160,000, 
as  at  least  one  ''proof  of  a  systematic  habit  of  exaggeration 
in  respect  of  numbers,-*  prevalent  among  Hebrew  writers  of 
history.  For  aught  known  to  the  contrary  now,  the  writer 
of  Chronicles  mighty  if  he  could  be  questioned,  stand  as 
pauch  aghast  at  that  enormous  njim]t)er  as  any  of  his  critics. 
He  mig:ht  even  smile^  at  ffieiir  arithiheili'*  y-ijid;  w 
liig  the  correctness  of  the  separate  entries,' dien^'tiie'^dcu^^^ 
bf  making  the  sum  total  1,160,000. '■  Because 'M'del;^^^^ 
make  up  that  enormous  number,  it  does  not  follow  that '  it 
ever  existed  except,  perhaps,  in  the  dreams  of  a  few  mis- 
taken arithmeticians.  On  them,  and  on  them  alone,' i^Ot 
on  the  sacred  writer,  not  on  those  convenient  whipping  posts 
of  puzzled  commentators,  the  much  deserving  but  sorely 
^belaboured  copyists,  ought  the  absurdity  of  1,160,000  to  fall. 

Seeing  then  that  no  such  sum  total  is  to  be  found  in  the 
word  of  God,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  separate  entries 
'which  make  it  up  ?  In  the  above  table  we  have  called  it  an 
-apparent  total:  we  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  not  real,  and 
that  the  writer  of  Chronicles  knew  nothing  about  it.  Adnah 
^is  called  the  Eosh,  Head,  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  Judah. 
'He  held  the  same  office  in  Jehoshaphat's  court  that  Joab 
%eld  in  David's.     Jehohanan,  the  captain,  again  is  said  to 


'tLi 


37ii£i  bkjode  9w  ,K  •i9bn%i|>i,irt  ij  jj^g.  i\^oadmiur^m 


Organisatiam^'S^ho^mpliafe,  Army,  g  % 

Wf  aaexit i ito/  him,<  x)ri f  Its  the  words  mean,  under  him,  that 
is,  second  in  command.  Now  it  is  implied  in  the  very  name 
of  Adnah's  office,  and  in  the  position  of  his  subordinate, 
that  Adnah  was  hot  a  divisional  commander,  but  was  head 
of  the  whole  militia  foircd  of  Judaih;  That  force  is  expressly 
set  down  at  300,000'  men.  But  his  command  was  merely 
nominal  for  the  great  body  of  them.  Under  him  Jehohanan 
was  responsi)}le  ,|Q3r  3^0,000,  leaving  20,000,  who  were  pro- 
bably veterans  and  regular  troops,  to  the  personal  command 
Qf.Adnah.  But  only  86,000  of  these  280,000  were  under  the 
captain's  immediate  orders.  The  remaining  200,000,  who 
wowldronlyi  be  called  out  when  great  danger  threatened  the 
kingdom,  were  ruled  by  the  volunteer  Amasiah.  According 
to  thisi  view  of  these  numbers^*  the  lists  for  J.udah  iind 
Bfenjaimin  stand  thus:-^w  ladmnn  J3  ,000,000>  ^p.sioi  dxj  'to 
^l^i^l\)  wou'Ui|f  ^;!]   iii:;');i;+  ofio  h\  b^vif  ioys  eaoqcrws  ot  air 

r^ommaljy  Qver.     ^/.     300.000    r 
or  (Via  a'x%-  J«holiana|i,  specially  over     W,M^   "'      ^''  ^^'^J^^\^^ 

fli  biiwot  ^ory^s^y^^  stieciallyovei^^'--  /^^^/ii^^  ^SbO/tJOO^^-'^*  ^«« 

yinr/?iioo    eii;    ^- Mfir;-      Total  6fM£ih;'^^="f^f -^i ^^^m^p^ 

Dia^Sf'Aitiifr^.olElis^^i^speGiaUy  over       20,000<  off  hul  ,itC7P^ 
,U00<0()i,I  dx^aeeniD^ii'H Nominally  ov6Bli)  ^qm    200,000  noYvm 
noi;tBX9]§g.BX^loJ*hfaB;ribad,  specially  oter!r>oTq     ISOyOpQ;,  [  +r:  -:« 
lo  8i9;^f'i7/' w9id9H  gj^.Tptalfor Benjamin^  PKlmF7Trtrnbo-^OO,00p 
'X9;^iT77-  erij  »won  T^ixri^^noo  sili  oj  n-ftorivl  hjj^n/i  -io'I     ~v     — ^ 
8^  hn^tH  J)9noiJa9trp  9(1  Mnoo  off^t??S^in  aoIomo#5'%P 
.aoUro  s/jf.'to '/rgi  p.i^  'fodrfrr/rr  prjarrfTorrn  iiiilf  ii^  ip/irfr. n  >rajr,.. 
_,^^,^pmeflimgi'^unn^f^  tpi^^he  a^        might  oe  (Supposed  io 

,j^ist,  and  r^eally  does  exist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  ptir 
^;^.n  pouniry .^  Volunteers;  Militia,  and  Begulars^^  .i^^^©  ^^P 
-l^th^.^riti^b  ^rmy.    Let .tiiese  be  set  down  thus  ;|^'^^^^''"j!f^ J 

;fifeiiteers;  •        "^  "^^  "^  ;^'       .         160,000 

■il%\llars,   .  .   "^'>b  i^-iqsTr  ^H'-^   .?^;ro.>t:j.r- ;;i.-r<w>    i.'^iy'-,l40,000 

Mu.j  Sw^itQteli  370,000 

Supposing  these  numbers  correct,  we  might  find  our 
disposable  force  enormously  exaggerated  by  applying  the 
arithmetic  of  the  critics  to  these  separate  entries.  The 
commander  in  chief  has  the  whole  under  his  orders,  call 
him  A.  Another  officer  has  charge  of  the  volunteer  force, 
call  him  C.  And  if  an  officer,  whom  we  shall  call  B,  were 
appointed  to  govern  both  militia  and  volunteers,  an  officer 
in  these  circumstances  over  C,  but  under  A,  we  should  have 
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the' kn-aiigement  of  Jeliosliapliat's  militia  foixJei  rep-d 

ill  our  own  coiintryi'   The  commmcls  of  A,  Bviancli;GjSvauM^il 

ill  thd,t  ease,  be'OSiMlo^rs :4r^it;  iiii.jt  -j  efeio  oil)  £)£)io9i: 

A: 

No  !one,  ^vould  dr^aroi  -  tliat ,  ,this  githordin^ftopi  pf  coflaj^l^dg  ..5 
was  the  same  as  that  of  thiieq  generals;  of3idiyisij0.iiij:  ea^^feiiiiKJ 
dependent  of  another,  and,  r^}4 r.^ni#gi  il^^ , lOi^la^^t j)  }Q|)Tf\n)P, 
officer: not' named i;   ■  Mi-li-nioT.  yinloH^L  o:t  .iiio  Ivfov/^  ^id  ^ni 

iBy  this-arrangein^tttj,^  i>kf  lli^h^akh^/l^UBmi  in:iil#9ri) 
shaphat's  reign  is  found  to  he. qmte :  iu  ( slqaeping  with  ih^%  tod 
Asa's.  The  kingdom  is  on  the  decline.-  Ttha^  o%^y:  b^g^m  \ 
its  downward  career.  Still  the  fact  is  startling,  tha#t  there 
are . fe^ji'fe.r ' M^n'  'iib% '  to'  di;aw  sword  in'  its'  defence'.' rj^Iii  i\^e 
course  of-  twej^ty  or  ^liii^ty  Years,  the  nin^*b|r!  haS^'falleTi^froin  i^ 
580,000  in  Asa  s  resign  ,to  SOQ^POO' in  his  son  i^eliosiiapiiat''!^V  ^ 

The  next  census   of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  appears  to 
ha,V§^^^^e|n'i<fakeh^/about  sixty;  years  iatd:,^  w4hePJr^igiii'bf 
Aniaziah.-  !f'In  -thdmugh  keeping  with  the'disastli-ous;hifetbi-yn 
during  that 'interval,  it'  represents:  the  ndilitia  fdroe  '^'•re'-^t 
duced  to  800;000  fighting  ifnenl  -  OLJnbelief ,^ith  its;  attendt^i^  I 
wfers  and  treasons,  has  dbiieTits  work  in  belp'i'iig' the/iiattn' [ 
coiisidei-ably  n'eb.rer  -lio  'its-  f#ii  '>ih"  twoigeneratioii'S,'  iher 
pajHilation  of  that  small 'COunftty  4ias  beeii  redttcediby;:well ; 
nigh'Efc'liiinibli.''  And 'no  dile'^6an  I'ead'thestoj^y  of.'Jb'Womiii;i» 
of  fAhaziah^  of  Athaliahi  and  df  J>od,shv  %hose  iiames^^  fill  th^'C 
iilte'Val,  Without  feeling  that  this  falling  off,  in  the";  rio^khb^f &' 
of  men  able ^  to  dl-aw  sword,  is  a  wonderfuilj^  lifelike  rieprie^^f 
sentation' in  figures  of  the  miseries  that  were  wasting  the; 
land  away. '  --   -':  ^^      'inivi'i/,  ■■■•'',:>] n^l  ,^'ii^iMf!r-iifj]^>-xjj.j 

Regarded  in  this  liglhtv'  the?  eengus'  retttteg-df  Pkli^tind'ln'i 
those  bypast  times  funii^h  the  unbeliever  with  no  ground 
to  stand  on  in  attacking  the  reality  of  sacred  history. 
Arithmetic,  in  the  hands  of  its  ablest  masters,  fails  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  truth.  There  are  one  or 
two  points,  it  is  willingly  allowed,  connected  with  the  figures 
set  down  in  the  word  of  God,  on  which  much  darkness  still 
rests.  Of  one  of  them,  indeed,  it  has  long  been  confessed, 
that  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  given.  Unbelief 
clings  to  them  with  a  desperate  tenacity.  It  considers  them  . 
weak  points,  on  which  an  impression  is  sure  to  be  made. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason,  this  alone  might  encourage  a 
defender  of  the  genuineness  of  sacred  history  to  risk  a  fresh  . 
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eiieoBti'terj  wilih  61ie  eiiem}'  on  hik  oWrt  ground.  ;L€t.  thetj 
knbwn/ and  acknowledged  principles  of  historical  critieisn^i'i 
decide  the  case  between  faith  and  unbelief-:  we  claim.jfroin- 
thein  in  all  cases  a  yerdict  in  favour  of  the  former/ i 

TheJ^ist  of  thes6' outstanding  qlrithmetical  difficulties,  to- 
whlch\we;now  propose  directing  attention,  is  the  yell  known 
difference  in  the  price  paid  for  mount  Moriah,  according  to- 
the(twQiflarratiye§  of  the  purchasetigiveaain^ihe  bpQl^s  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles.     The  circumstances  are  familar  to* 
alii readei^s  of  th^  Bible;— the  numbering  of  the  people  by^ 
Davi#^'Ordfei^s|  the  plague  that  Ml  on  -the^  nation  in  i<3on-' 
sequeince."  the^vision  of  the  angel  over  mount  Moriah  stretch-i-> 
ing  his  sword  out  to  desolate  Jerusalem;  the  repentance  of" 
the^ 'kingj  the  deliverance  of  the  capital,'  the:  oommand  to 
btfild^  4"  '  WtaJ^on  Moriia,b,^tlLfei*'a  'thres-hing-flc^fejlr  b^l(!)n'ging^^ 
td^ttp^febixMte  Mmifed  Aratik^aih  oif^rnan^-^^aiadi^^  y^ii^ ,:  .H.JisA 

,^jj4  .  J^^Samu^I.  f  XIV,  ,24., ;  j. , .  ,._,.^    ,  , .,,1.  Chronicles  ?:xi...  .^o..;^   , ^  ^, 
^ "JJavid l?b'us:ht  tlie tKr^simor^         "  I)ayi(li  s^ave  tp  Oriian  for  tlie- ' 


floor  knd  tlie  oxeu  f6r  iifty  ghek-  ':  place  six  hiinttred  shekels' of  g' 

oi   ft'iji'iqqxj   dfjhrjT,  lo-mofv^jirr/T  ■);'  i  To  •8;jg/f9')  ^y,on  9i{T  ' 
lij^hm  ihas /Always  beeii  regarded  as  a  troublesome  passag^ij 
in-history^i  .  Ijt  is  ;clear  tlmt  fifty:  silver  shekels  cOuld; ;  n:ot  jbe/ 
the  i  fuM  Falite  ;of ;  the  floor. ' :  If  Abraham;  paid,  .Eph^ion  ttej, 
Hittiitf^  i&;^«i>/fcttndred  shekdls:  for  the (buria-i oaye jof, ^ia^brij 
pelahviwhfetnv;thf  itod  ,was  very  thiiilyK  peopled^,  it,  is-  not, 
reasionafhlei .to. suppose  thJat  fidtty  shekels  ooul4'have,i, bought 
aJlarge/tUreshingifloor  jiear/thei ; metropolis,  iSa  tlie  pQpjuii<>us.i 
a^jdfweklthjr;  empire  of  Davi4. 'uj-Wifch  ordinary  ea^t era  politer , 
ne^$,jOrnan  is  totgiyethe  floor ;;fo)?,nothing.     It  wa^  the  scime  , 
withliEphron:  and:  Abraham :  the  former  wou3,d  a^ iir^t  tah^  , 
nothing  for  the  burial  cave,  although  the  result  she^4iy^?'^n 
he  was  bent  on.  having  a  good,  price.     According  to;  eastern 
bargain-making,  David,  like  Abraham,  repays  the  ;8e).ler's»i 
politeness:  by  insisting  on  paying  the  full  price.     And  fifty 
shekels  could  not  have- been  the  full  price^  ^  Six  hundred 
gold  shekels,. was  no  doubt  the  sum  actually  ;paid.     In  this-r 
case,. as  in  tliat  of  the  numbering  of  the  people, by  tJioaVj  we/ 
mayrrg£uth.erifrOim  the  history  itself  that  both  i  prices  are - 
correct;    ,:t  vU>i  ])•)!•»  rTi5<r.  ^)■JinM^^  /]:^j.!)ii/r..r  li  .r^niio(j'.;7;"f 
A  glance  at  the  narrative  in  Ghrohicles  will  conjvinoe  [the- 
reader  that,  when  David  bought  the  floor,  he  w^as  not  aware 
that  the  spot  was  destined  to  become  the  abode  of  the  ark,, 
and  the  site  of  the  temple  wdiich  he  w^as  anxious  to  build. 
The  writer  of  Samuel  does  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
these  uses  of  the  hill  top.     So  far  as  he  knew,  David  had  no 
other  end  in  view,  in  purchasing  the  floor,  than  to  huild  an 
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allJ^t  tS  tii#  I/ord;  as  Saul  ant  Stou^l  Md  oftm  done[ 
to  <)ffeir  sacrifice  thereon  in  thanksgiTing  for  the  ^fe^ajeof 
the  city  from  the  destroyier.  Not  a  word  does  he  let  fall; 
fi^l-^  ^'  hint  does-  hei  give^  bf  'drtty  -dtheif  •purpose  in  fviem!  t*  in 
Chronicles^  it  is  'altogiBther  diferenfci  ■  The  narrative  thei^^ 
c6nsists  of  two  parts.  In  thefiTS#^(l  Chron.  xxi.  lB-30),  iha 
^\Titer  tells  the'  same-  story  ttiat  We  find  In  8anittel5''ii'tli^ 
second  (1  Chron.  xiii.  1^5),  (he' adds  a  fehort'  account  of- -the 
unfolding  of  David's  purpose,  and  of  the 'preparations  he 
made  for  raising  a  house  of  prayer  on  the  hili  tbp J  The 
writer  of  SamUel  seems  to  have  had  no^  knowledge  bf^thii^ 
design.  When  he  wrote  his  history}  it  hM  either  not^ibeeik 
inMe  public,  or  had  not  then  been  *  reveMed- to  the  •  king 
himself.  Had  it  been  known  when  he  ^  committed  the  ^ory 
to  writing,  we  hiay  bo  certain,  from  the  prdaiinent'plaiceihe 
gi^es  to  Datid'S  anxiety  in  this  matter,*  that  he  wonldnbt 
h^Ve ' passed  over  in  silence  so  fitting  a  close  to  his  bookit 
Acoordiiig  to  *  4]be  prineiplBS  of  criticism  built  '■  on  by  thbsei 
whb'  are  not  disponed  to  reie'eiv^  the  books  of  Samuel '^ as 
writings  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  we  hate,  in  this  simple 
fact,  satisfactory  proof  thai  they  were  written  before  David 
formed  the  purpose  of  buying  'the  thireshing-fiodr'iais  ^'site 
for  the  intiended  temple  of  Jehovah j'P-^^soi' J  to  yjiy/  •ioiUo  oa 

^^^  There  is  only  one  way  of  explaining' ai^tt[e%ire«fMStftlic®e 

^  the  case:  there  were  two  sales  of  the  property y  one' 5alt 

'Ifiist^^^fo*'  fifty  silver  shekels;  and  another-  afterwardsv'f^ 

'six  hundred  of  gold.     The  law  of  sale  among  the  Hebrews 

may  help  to  make  it  plain  how  this  happened. '  Landed 

property  among  theria  \va^ 'held  by ^ 'Bf'- t^Tire •  ^O'^^oculiai?, 

that  it  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  faMI;f. '  Ebtatee 

were  not  sold  in  perpetuity,  as  among  ns.     The  only  kindiof 

land  sale  known  under  the  Mosaic  law  was  selling  for  a 

'^erm   of  years,   which   never   exceeded   fifty,   and   W6uld 

frequently  be  less.     House  property  and  commodities  of  all 

kinds  were  freely  parted  with  for  money ;  but  landed  estates 

could  only  be  let  on  lease,  or  seized  for  debt  for  a  number  of 

years.     Now,  if  this  sale  of  the  floor  of  Araunah  included 

simply  -the  loan  of  the  ground  for  a  sacrifice,  the  purchase 

o«0'n!iq  oji ev :        ...    ,i.  ,.     ..;,.:;..•  ,!,,.;.  ,i^,, -... 

ofit  La  lit»8mxil  lirjn^^rtijRiJ)  o!  bxjoixqxj  vjHtu  A     ImvaTo 
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t  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  let  the  reader  take  into  account  the  curious 
addition  made  to  the  last  verse  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel  in  the  Septuagint: 
"  And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings;"  to  which  is  added  by  the  LXX,  "And  Solomon  added 
to  the  altar  at  last,  because  it  was  small  at  first."  We  attach  no  importance 
to  this  addition,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shews  that  tlie  LXX  felt  something  to 
be  wanting  at  the  close  of  the  book.  The. explanation  of  this  felt  want  is 
given  in  the  text.  '  '>'^'  "»'-^^  il^^^in'us.,  f  .  ;,  ,.;    ,;.rr.O';  - 


tiiimQ(:<yh  tmiMot^H,  md^the  mse  of  the  dmpleiaojents  for  ton 
1?ooc]^.fifty-  shekels, might. be  a  not  unfair  price.  But  if  it 
involved  iihepuirchase;  of  the  ground  for  .^1  time  coming, 
aftother/  jawi  actpifealljfcli^erentji  element  is  introduced  into 
tliej^Sje-.ft  Noris  that  ail.;  An  altar  for  burnt -offerings  was 
a.femall:ta?blei  with  four  sides  of  unhewn  stones,  and  a  centre 
filled ,  up!  wiMi  -eaorth,  :  Adength  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  by  an 
equaiteeadth,  would  hayebeepi  counted  large  dimensions 
for  such  ai  structures  But  the  area  of  the  top  and  slopes  of 
m(>3lnt;MDWah  was  a-t  least  several  hundred  times  greater, 
ifete]  ( t]b0 ji  Iw©)  ( hiave  another  and  a  very  clear  distinction . 
Foriat«paeei#i  fifteen  feet  by  fifteen,  the  price  mentioned  in 
]Siamuei  jmight  be  sufficient ;  bvijt,  for  the  whole  area,  that 
mentioned.,  ini  Chronicles  was  oer1}ainly;not  too  great.  The 
smallepr fspacieiwas: -enough;  foy  an  ^.itar  oi  burnt-ofeings ;  the 
whole  1  rarea,  i  w^s :  required  for  the  temple;  building.  Clearly^, 
th^n^:iw€i:tove  two  sajes  recorded  in  these  books ;  one,  the 
earrUi9ryiori;tht(toser  area,  and  for  the;  use  of  it,  perhaps,  for 
^$tim€r(f«%"$oth0.  other j!  and  the  later,  for  the  larger  area, 
afnd  rfor  the  ^$e  of  it-  in  ^.11  time  coming. 

Gtiiding.  burseJv^^  by  .the  light  which  hints   and   stray 

5ifords  shedrOB  suacie-nit  documents,  witnesses  whom  there  is 

no  other  way  of  cross-questioning,  we  can  have  no  difficulty 

in)  iMtawing  f  ^t  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  Chronicles 

fa^W:aU^iiha1>?  we,  know  of  this  t^^ansaction  as  recorded  in 

SlLm«eli.«jnii  knew  aJl^o  imuch  ;more.    He  was  writing  for 

readers;  whose; rfathers  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  splendid 

jteinpld  pa$s  iaway ;  the  writer  of  Samuel  found  his  hearers 

^QX  reader^  among  men,  most .  of  whom  knew  only  from  his 

:Owa  book  that  a  temple  was  tp  be  built,  but  none  of  whom 

iknew,' probably,  where  or  when.     The  circumstances  of  the 

;two';wriifers  were  so  different,  that  a  difference  in  their  mode 

of  treatment  was  unavoidable.     Hence  we  find  in  Chronicles 

fuller  details,  a  brighter  colouring  given  to  the  picture,  a 

foresight,  indeed,  of  the  coming  glory.     From  that  book  we 

'^leftrnf  iihat  Oman  was  threshing  wheat  when  the   angel 

aj)pearcd,  that  his  four  sons  were  in  the  floor  with  him,  that 

all  five  saw  the  angel,  and  that  the  sons  hid  themselves 

through  fear.    Details  such  as  these  it  could  serve  no  purpose 

to  invent.     A  writer  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 

fields  of  fanciful  history,  would  not.  have  been  content  with 

matters  so  plain  and  simple.     Clearly  the  writer  of  the  books 

of  Chronicles  had  access  to  other  state  papers  than  those 

contained  in  the  books  of  Samuel. 

Another  of  the  difficult  passages  frequently  set  down  as 
tmhistorical,  is  the  story  of  the  sudden  outbreak  which  cut 
off  50,070  men  of  Bethshemesh  for  the  crime  of  looking  into 
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t-hfelirk  oil  itfe  return  from;  tlie  land  of  the  PliiKsttees^:^  "''^Wj 
is  obje6ted  that  this  tefriMe  destruction  carrit^  withfit'''H/ni<^ 
air  of  improhabilityV  Bethshem^slij  iii  fs' said;  H^ds' a! ^ third >*» 
or  fourth  rate  -town  on: the  debate^hfe  gr^tlidl>etw4ki4u<iUili  ft 
and  the  Philistines;  The  brunt  Of  war'  knd  way'tih^^O'tild>v^ 
fall  on  it  first ;  and  the  cauntiy'roiihd,  as  in'siioh  thi-eatened -^j 
si}Ots,  was'  not  likely  to  be  the  hom^  of  a '  Settled'  ^iid'nuns^^Ji 
rous  population.  It  cannot  then  be  supposed  thai  s6nia4V>'^ 
as  50,000,  or  rather  V0,000  or  80,000  p^<)iife  W^l'e^cti^^^^ 
within  the  walls  of  Bethsliem^sli.'; '  A-  nkistake  mti-^t'  eMst^  ' 
soinewhere,^if  4o*t  iti  Hiie  riari'aliite  fit  le^fet'jlii't}!^  Igltf^es^iit 
Bather  than  rieject  the  whole'  story  ias'uiire^lj  it  S'^eni8'ta''<> 
wiser  course  to'  yield  a  little  to  the  J^tejudice'felt^^gaiiiBl^fi 
these  high  numbers.  -  Perhaps  it  is  better  't  J  t)^li4ve  With^  I 
sopite  (^itie|5/th^t  the 'tttaris  fo^^ 

addled  in  Veiy  rein6te  tirHfeSfby  sbine  tirall'Scrlbeiv  -feho  un-' *  '" "' 
happily  but  innocently  ' enough   changed!  70  iiltd   50,070. 
Much  may  be  said' infiivonr  of  the  idea ;  /the  numbeii^f  50,0^0  1 
is  sb  odd  as  to  i-ai^e  doubts  of  its  correcthess,    CaM-essiWssJ  i 
too  tbight  tui»h  70  into  50,^70  accoi-diiig  to -the  EEefepew  nbta-'^ 
tidn.  ■  What  iiidrie  likely  theii^  what  more  in  accordanci^ 
the  placfe'ahd  tim^slHhdn^tto'70^\V^ 

set  dd^vtt-by  the  'SitCred  '^Tite'r?'''-*^^^'  hulav.n  <  -j  h-jh^^m  r  i  no^r^'A 
That  this  ma J^  hal%  been,  we^^^-^iiM  SMbt  p4ii4<?%4(^IIy^o 
happened,  we  have  no  r^^ettlis  of  pl*o;s^tig^i^''{But  ^ieMi^  it*9/0 
safer :^ii(i*;^%orefiianltCours   to  gi:fi^|)16%ith  thie  diffidulty^'l 
as  it  fetanldft  than  t5' 'geib^t 'Of 'it  oil' -thS unberikin:  crut&' (>f {^ 
a  *' pei-haps."  '  We  have  lilo.  i'ek son  lot"  helieving  'that 'Seith^'j^ 
shemesh  was  a  small  pla^.'  ■  ^^^Ai'^'  teu^hi  liihafoM'lj^^^i 
peoj^le,  was'  ie<^koned  ;a  toStn'  fef  nO ^  iuipdirtailiC'el  ^ But'^'  -Beffl- 
shethesh  -  was'  a  LeTitical  •  city,  the'  e^htre  of  a'fruitful  in4  '^ 
well  cultivated  district.     Iti'raiik  tod  in  position  it'wias'far  * 
superior  to  Ai.     Besides,  the  tillers  of  the  iieighbduring^fieldj^i  ' 
repaired  to  it  fit  nightfall  as  their  head-quarters. t  '  Suppos-   ' 
ing,  theiij  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  territory  of 
Judah  and  Simeon  was  in  those  days  only  double  the  number 
of  those  who  crossed  the  Jordan  with  Joshua  three  hundred 
years  before,  there  would  be  200,000  Hebrews  able  to  draw 
sword  in  the  district.     But  it  appears  that  the  towns  they 
occupied  were  only  about  one  hundred  in  number,  if  so  tdsthfJ'^ 
Bethshemesh  was  one  of  them.     On  the  average,  therefore, 
each  of  these  towns  boasted^of  .a  population  of  ,2000  men 


*   1  Saiuuel  vil0[9j.2O.! 

f  We  say  "very  remote  times,"  fur  tlie  number  C0,070  is  found  in   the 
Sepfuaj^jnt,  which  carries  i,t  back  two  tliousand  years  at  least. 
X  Compare  J udges  xi  x .  1 4-1 7.  '  'Orr/ie 
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abflve  twenty  yei^iis  o|; age,  leaving  L,eyite^  ai>(},  lieatl^eu  out 
of;^aQujjtw7/  Tli^  tot^l  ayei'age  popT]iljation;qf;ea€lvwiiJ.d  tlaus 
bei^bout,  10,000 ;,t>ut  Bietjishepaesli^  ^A^e  ma^yibe;  certaiw,  "nyas 
nQi][>^^eri.tbiaay^'ftge.;  JjQW;far4t  way.b^VjB.beeu  abpvQ.it,  , 
w^viaaiwotiji^Us  ,  Sofar,  tb^u,.as  our  Jmowledge  goes,  tbere 
isUeally :»Q  ,grfw^ . fpiL <l¥v'^tiw^^gv tfe^  acc^^  of  tbe 

figure^iT50>070r«9^h^'t#c(>m;(Ptifte,^ 

Betbsbeiiiesbj^it  b^aoqqira  i^^l  noif,)  V,iii\m  iV  .(K)ijj>!i;qO'-|^jjO'i 
But ,tJ^ere ai?e  a^beiVfCOi^^id^ration^t",  ; i^Sr^he^^ei^^s^ : sprearjil^: ,; 
tbrj0ugb;tbefiel4.^,,.wtiere  bu^y  ban,d3  of  r;§apers  were  securing;  ,r^ 
tbe  crops,  tb^attbg  arli  b^d  be^n  brougbt  back  from  the:lan(t< 
of  tbe,  renemj^jiwbat  crowds  from  far  and  near,  would  pour ; ; 
into  Betbsfeemes]^ ,! r  ^i}  aiirestj  wpul.d  at  onee  b^  laid. on  tbe  , 
labiQUi* s  ; pf :  j&eild,  r  a^i^  \  form,  jand; ;  vineyard  foa- , :  xfi^^^  \  mil^s , ;  t 
aroUndv ;  i  Tbe  sacred, j^ymbgV -of  0od;'s  presencQ,  return,^d,  tbe 
tbrone.fOl  tfeeiivmighty^Iviiig^againiin  tJtieir  midst  , would,, j 
di|f ujse,  ■  sacli  j-s^ide^;Spj:ead  j oy ,  tbart  it , is  npt  .easy  to^  ^#  liroitf> j  j  I 
to()tJ^e<)Uuiftte^*ftiwb<i>  wpuid. flook  into  jtjie ; town.y,fIX4SiiM>iiL'i 
tberefore,!  of  tie  people  of  ^qt  sii^gle  city  tli,at  we  bave  to  tbink.  /i 
Onntbem^,  -fitbojve  .ril  py^?;ijs>.,  .wpwid  tbe  .di^plqisiire;  of  i^eiiro;t 
Kijitig  lallmaM  beavify, ., , ^n(9;^^i^g  Jiisjlsv^^ ,o^  guiltily  ignorant)]  j 
of  iteiiprovisioa^bS, :  ttbey:  dare,  to:  lopk j into  :tbe  .sacr-ed .  ark.] <  4u  t 
lesson  is  needed  to  remind  tbeman^^  all  jotbers  th^tligbtnes^... 
ofyli^^jsifc  jsj][iot  tbe  spii'it  ir^iw.bicb  iftt^UisbouJ[d,;C,Qnie;  bp;fqre 
Gosii  jM^ye,Vb^iP]!inisbmenjt/£^ys,m<>st.be^  pien^pf .  \ 

Bethaherj^esbi,:  otbers;  "ppbaps, .  do  not  i  escape.  And  wiae-  .^ 
spaJead  as.  was  the  joy  fqif -tbe  ark, brougbtb^ck,,e([ual4y, wide vjj 
sprl^fld'^^']Oul^  bQ,tbei$«05^ypj?^gffor  tbie  guilty  ^^vity  p,^ ;^ubj.eot  ^^ 
cr6(itm'(5s-/tD5Yaicd^,jtbpii!  fteatoiiyK  ([jj^^^h  jj  ..^.y;  dHomaii^. 

-"IJ^e  ila€5t('pf  tke ,  aritbmetical  attacks  pntbie  [Bible  bistpiy;,! 
w^<?b  "iY0  pjL'opQse  to  examine,  is  one,  in  wbicb  Bisbop  ColerisQ^. 
b^isr^i^pJayed  ipoat ;  of  biPi,  ^ritii^eti(?al  nargkt-  in  tbe  field  of  , 
criticisim^;  It  is  nol;  because  he  attacked,. tbat  we  .propose. , ,. 
beretpridefond  j  it  ^i§,  because  belieyej^^s  -baye  jjong,  felt  t}^e.,-j 
weakness  pf  tbe  e^ci'^d ■. ??.arratiye  ^t ; tjie,  ppint ; attacked,  a, Ji 
weakness  wbicb  tbe  enemy  was  not  tbe  first  .to  point  oui, 
and  wbicb  exists^  not  in  tbe  trutb  itself,  but  in  our  inability 
from  want  of  knowledge  fully  to  defend  it  wben  assailed. 

^^be  boat  tbat  left  Egypt,  witb  Moses  numbered  about 
GOOjOOO  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  divided  into  twelve  divisions, 
or  tribes.  Altogetber,  not  fewer  tban  a  million  of  men  and..^ 
boys  <?ame  out  witb  Moses.  But, it  seems  to  be  said  that  in,; ,, 
tbis  vast  bost  there  were  only  22,273  firstborn  male  children, 
or  one  for  every  forty-two  men.  In  other  words,  each  family 
in  the  Hebrew  camp  must  have  contained,  on  the  average, 
forty-two  boys,  besides  girls.  Bishop  Colenso  ]3ronounces 
this  impossible.     Everybody  agrees  with  him ;  indeed,  we 


7(3  -^'^^-•^^^«a:j^77?ef&rC?^i^«cis?n.^^  ^Nv^i^iSo'v^l 

may  say  that  Moses  alsd^isWteFird'e|te'1;li6'la'iv^!\'fei'^^^ 
allowed  two  families  to  club  together  to  eat  a  lamb  at^th^ 
passover,  knew  very  well  that  neither  of  th«m  c<)iltainM' 
forty-two  boys,  nol*  a  Untla  jjart  of  that  numb^i:.  '^^'^  ^^ j  ^^^^ 
'-' Doleiiso  and  'critics  of  th^t  school,  overlooking  Mdi^^'' wiff 
testimony  on  the  point,  see  in  thiig  matter  of  the'fir^tboi^s'/ 
proofs  of  "historical  unreality.*'!  ^In*tK6i^6y€*di''4ithefr^th^ 
total  600,000  is  far  too  large,  or  the  Brstboms  22;273'^t(>y 
fe\v^.  '  Both  numbers  6aiiiipt  be  borrect;  most  iikdy  both  aar^^ 
wrong ;'  but  these  critic^  go  farther  and  fa^t^f  thiiii  We  ar^ 
a'^Ife^to  follow;    Therfe  ari^'twb  questions' to-be '<JOi]fside^ 
Ohe'bf  thetn  is  the  solution'  of  an  arithiii^tic'al  Jirob^^ 
involving  a  wide  departure  from  the  principfes  of  tommoff 
sense;   the  other  is  nothing  less  than  th6  truthfulness ''ol 
ilo'ses  in  the  five  books  that  bear  his  name.    To  affirM'thri,fr 
each  family  in  the  Hebrew  host  had  forty-two  boj^s,.bbsidM 
girls,  is  a  j^esult  easily  got.  frOiii  the  data  given,  abbvel'    Bii^ 
it  is  a  "fei^e  depta'rfctrri^  fi^bth  tt^^  qcMmO'n  sens6  6f  [i^mkiMI 
It  drawk  down  at  once  a  **  cahtiot  be"  from  eve^i^J  one,'^ild  tt 
manifest  "  was  not "  from  Moses  hiniself.    Biit  when- Bishop 
Oolenso  calls  for  a  verdict  against  the  '*  historical  veracity^' 
6i  Moses,  oil  the'  ground '  'of '  thd '  dispia-^ity  'between^  J  tbde 
numbers,  we '  at  6'nee  refuse'.-    Few*  nien  '^ill  ^  go  so  far  or'  W6 
fast  as  the  Bishop.     The  arithmetic^  they  will  say;  is  correct, 
^ndj  the  result  a;i  ahsiirditf  ^  '  Wt '  'yfhM  hW  a&s'  th^ein  *  'to 
c&i'ge  that  absurdity , Oh  Mo^ei,  they  Will'  hesitatepOi^  will 
afbhce;sjay  no."  "  ^^  ''''•[':  '•  -;'-  '  -'>/-■;<)■:-!. i..'  jr^l  to} 
^^'^  The  five  books  of  Moses' contain  'ample  ^Sndeni^e^fef'  ^iii^ 
that  the  number  22,273,'  fe ' neithier  entered '  too  'M^ '^i^;^m 
oversight,  rior  set  dbwii  at  iandom  by  a  blundering  fbi-gerl 
Whatever  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  we  hold  that  there  i^ 
no  ground  for  supposing  oversight  in  a  true  narrative  bt 
taistake  and  forgery  in  a  false  one;'  '•  i"^  ./aauea  xiOinmoi)  ji  ai 

In  establishing  these  points,  we  affii'tii'iti'thy  otitl3et,' that 
jMpses  has  shewn  himself  as  competent  to  state  and  solve,  in 
all  their  bearings,  the  arithmetical  questions  discussed  in 
his  writings,  as  Bishop  Colenso,  or  any  other  critic.  In 
whatever  he  writes,  it  is  clear  to  the  unbiassed  reader  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  about.  Not  content  with  giving  the 
total  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  Hebrew  host, 
(600,000),  he  also  sets  down  the  number  in  each  of  the 
tribes  into  which  the  host  was  divided.  If  he  lied  in  the 
total,  he  made  the  lie  twelve  times  deeper  and  blacker  in^ 
the  particulars.  If  he  spoke  truth  in  the  latter,  the  former 
will  only  serve  to  confirm  his  statements. 

When  an  author  deliberately  changes  the  facts  of  history,| 
he  seldom  does  so  except  for  some  reason  and  on  some  plan^ 


Probable  aG(^y.X'Ok(^:'^,f^^  ^ 

U^tta}ly/?.^;^.ftG^;e^ali  thp  greatness, o|  his.own-.age  or  natipp.:. 
o;^i  jitf  pi^ySfjif ,  .torgiv^^  to^  po^J^erity.  2^  high  idea  pi  hiiiisell  am 
h^e,, ^^pjiJ.y. nr^f^e^, ^kAfs^  >i;^^d|ar4s,  iieither  ^^Jie  tpfal:' p| 
the  Hebrew  hp^t,  ■■  a^Qr  , the,  particulars, ; ;beafr  thiB, .  stajaip .  9j| 
j^J^ehpp4yf /:  B  TO^  i^^Q  hoiiQur  ,to  Israel  that  600,000  jpighting 
i)pl^,  ,;^f>;at| fqyit^jff ottij  Egypt., .  They  had  been,  grpwd,  to  tjiet 
4tt§trfp?j?xiaiiyrye^_rst  jby  a  people  ^ot  much,  more  niipieiroij^j 
than  themselves*  .It  was ,  witE  difiiculty,  ahi  only  affcj^jc 
rej^e^^ecl  dispj^ys.  p^  miraculous  .^ppTyei%.  that  they  got  leay^ 
ioj,  -iwithdra^^  i^>^M:\  ifjeir  ii,Quse»  of  hoii4Q^g^»  They  did  x^o^^ 
ykefhp^aye.mep, ; vindicate  their  .cau^  hyan  appeal  to  arriig^ 
j^ftif,  ife>prn  tp  slayearyy  and  fit  f 01;  ..nothing  better,  their  marcji',^ 
whei^' ithey.  .di4;  gp  forth, . ;W|as  the  flight . pf  ^  ter^i|ied  fugitiye's j 
not. th^  ipyp^iai^sioni  p^  j^  .triumphant  host* .  K^y,  rnpre,  ■\(eh<eii 
ah^^Q^rtej  Pharaoh,  with  ai;i  army. hastily  assembled,  ana 
prabal>fc^pt  ,p;Qe  tenth,  of  their  array,  tl^ey  jtremble  .like 
0Q'^ardsy({t^^yrf  procWm  themselves  undone,^ ;t|h€!y  ^^^^0'^^)x 
thftfeiijeader  for  hrijQgijig  them  into  danger.  Bverytliing 
ijirt^ouid  infuse  :Cpurage  into  dastards,  howeyer  base,,  we^s 
^t,ianid,,tp: infuse  courage;  into  them,;,.,eve]fytliipg  tliat  cpul^ 
neit^^;;by^y^.^pj^p,rJio-  go;  willingly  to  j  de^tlb,,  ;\(«a_^  p;re^e,ii' j^ 
steejrthjeir/  spirits  ipr.  encounte):ing  foes,  hipwey^r  superior j* 
wiyie^,•i  fihildren^ :  pld .  jpaen,,  p^cape.  ,from, .  bp;Qdage,  .veijge^^^p 
mA\^)  PPPf^,s3Pf^,  j8i;ij)jBrip;i;,7Jumher,s^  But,,'in«fea,dJ  pf  p^^ 
encoui;aging  ,an.otlie3:  thrpuglioi^t;  ;tjie  Het^tew  -hpst  to;  j^lay 
tJjL^  ipan Ipjc.theia;, faith  and  ,^^^  .Bndjre.d,.  tj^^y  gW  vip  .9i^ 
for  lost,  without  ever  lifting  a  sword  in  their  own  defen'c^, 
^jiftaTjy,i??W;o>{  se^^^,>^Ueye,iyips^?j/w%§  .^p^.'IpoM^^  as  to 
e^t/(|ishonour  on  his  kinsfolk  and  countrymeii  by  represen);^ 
ipg-thenifas  poltroons  and  cowards  so  mean  when,  by.  giving 
^h^<naked:truth,  according  to  Bishop  Colenso  and,  his  schpol, 
they  might  have  been  converted  into  heroes.  Is  it  reason, 
is  it  common  sense,  that  any  Hebrew  would  thus  disgrace 
his  people  thi'oughout  all  time,  if,  instead  of  numbering 

600,000  fighting  men,  they  did  not  number  5000 !  t  Patriot- 
ism, shame,  and  disgust  at  such  poltroonery,  all  whispered 
to  Moses  and  to  every  Hebrew,  The  lower  you  make  thes^ 
numbers,  the  more  it  wiU  be  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  and 
of  yourselves.  Unless  the  total  of  this  disputed  numbei-ing 
be  true,  the  story  is  a  greater  marvel ;,thaDk  any. of, .the  jdiSir 
culties  dwelt  on  by  i3ishop  Colenso.  ^:,^^       ;,.     ,;    ,.l,^,,  /,,,;v. 

.  ;If  the  scribe  chosen  to  superintend  the  numbering  of  the 

*  That  Moses  was  not  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  his  own  family  and  tribe, 
when  he  could  honestly  indulge  his  partiality,  is  evident  from  Exod.  vi.  16-20, 
where  he  gives  several  curious  particulars  regarding  his  ancestors  Levi, 
Kohath,  and  Amram.    ^  r  « ^:>:j  ff  ft f Io  yl '^tisVH 1 1 ! ■- 1)  'iOdiSiH 
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mighty  host  which  Xerxes  led  against  Greece,  could  have 
changed  the  numbers,  of  each  nation  when  the  expedition 
i». ended  in  disaster,  is  it  iiot  most  likely  that  he  wottld*?!  Can 
we  conceive  him  handing  down  to  after  ages  the  f^ct  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  armed  men,  the  flower  of  Asia,  having 
accompanied  his  sovereign  to  subjtigate  a  petty  province, 
which  could  muster  an  army  of  only  100,000  men  to  resist 
his  arms  ?  The  same  course  would  have  been  followed  by 
the  Persian  scribe  that  has  been  followed  in  hundreds  of 
similar  instances;  the  muster  rolls  would  ihave  been itam- 
pered  with,  the  numbers  would  have  been  reduced  to  perhaps 
one  tenth  of  their  real  amount.  So  long  as  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  the  Persian  king  seemed  to  require  it,  the  hundrieds 
^jf  ten  thousands  that  swelled  his  mighty  train  would  be  a 
boast  in  every  mouth.  But  as  soon  as  disasters  befell  his 
arms,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  shame  and  ruin  were 
'iollowing  hi&  footsteps,  nobles  w^ould  cease  to  boast  Of  the 
vast  army,  whose  numbers  cast  an  inky  stain  on  its  want 
of  prowess  and  success.  In  the  very  teeth  of  this  well  known 
rule,  Moses  sets  down  the  number  of  Hebrews  who  left 
Egypt  at  600,000  able-bodied  men'.>;i:  ii-;.aa  sxiT 

But  it  is  as  hard  to  find  fault  with  the  partioular  numbers 
as  with  the  total.     The  tribes  that  were  least  esteemed,  and 
that  made  the  poorest  figure  in  history,  are  those  that  boast 
of  the  largest  forces;    while  the  others  that   attained  .to 
eminence,  either  in  the  wilderness  or  in  Canaan,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Judah,  the  least  numerous.      Bj)hraim, 
Manasseh,  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Levi,  the  really  important 
tribes,  those  indeed  on  which  the  highest  hopes  of  the  nation 
were  taught  to  centre,  shew  a  muster  roll  of  less  than 
200,000  men;  while  the  other  eight  tribes  exhibit. a  tota^of 
more  than  420,000.     The  average  force  of  the  latter  is  above 
50,000,  that  of  the  former  under  40,000.     If  Moses  lied  in 
setting  down  these  numbers,  he  acted  unlike  all  other  forgers, 
who  usually  exalt  themselves  and  theirs  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours.     Nothing  can  explain  the  extremely  small 
muster  rolls  of  Levi,  Moses'  own  tribe,  of  Benjamin,  of 
Manasseh,  and  of  Ephraim,  the  favourites  of  Jacob,  but  the 
fact  tliat  these  muster  rolls  are  genuine  documents.     What 
puts  this  beyond  doubt  is,  that  these  tribes  had  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  camping  and  marching  of  the  Hebrew  host.    If 
falsehoods  were  to  be  told  regarding  the  numbers  arrayed 
under  each  banner,  it  is  of  these  tribes  especially  that  they 
^?xi   ^t";  \^^'^'    ^^  conclude,  then,  that  in  stating  the  total 
of  the  Hebrew  host,  and  the  particulars  accordincr  to  the 
tribes,  Moses  cannot  have  fallen  into  any  blunder    or  at- 
tempted to  palm  oir  any  forgery  on  posterity. 
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.  •;,  iTIife  case  is  still  stronger  when  we  examine  the  small 
iiiiiiinber  of  firstborns  in  that  mighty  army,  only  22,273,  out 
6i  1,000,000  of  men  and  boys.     The  disparity  is  so  great 
'  that  it  cannot  stand  being  looked  at  for  an  instant.     It  is 
•  too  glaring  a  violation  of  common  sense  to  pass  with  an 
^intelligent  naan.    'And  was  Moses  not  as  intelligent  as  any 
;  of  lis?  Was  he  not  as  quick  to  see  arithmetical  absurdity  in 
,  this,  as  bishop  Coknso  or  any  critic  that  ever  wrote '?    Would 
1  not  his  eye  have  detected  the  oversight,  if  oversight  there 
were?    Or  had  he  been  forging  a  lie,  would  he  not  have  seen 
r  thfe  chink  in  its  armour,  and  repaired  the  broken  links'? 
'  Looking  at  all  these  things,  is  it  not  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  singular  disparity  between  the  number  of  the  host 
;;  and  the  number  of  the  first-born,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the 
,  veracity  of  Moses  than  of  his  falsehood  ?    A  man  who  sets 
himself  to  write  lies  is  careful  to  make  them  look  as  like 
truth  as  he  can.      But  he  that  whites  truth  cares  not  though 
it  look  like  a  lie,  when  he  feels  in  his  heart  that  he  has 
.written  only  what  he  has  seen  and  done  himself,  or  heard 
t  from  trustworthy  witnesses  as  having  been  seen  or  done  by 
others.     The  small  number  of  firstborns,  therefore,  carries 
with  it,  under  that  outward  mask  of  improbability,  the 
:  stamp  of  truth.     It  is  too  evident  an  error  not  to  have  been 
avoided  by  a  forger  oar  a: dheati    And  therefore  Moses  was 
v,jneither:      •■  ■         '  /  • 

-iV-  -But  further,  take  into  account  the  fact  that  this  number, 
.  -22,273,' is,  as  Bishop  Colenso  says,: an,  "unsightly"  number. 
ji'We  will  not  quarrel  with  him  about  the  word,  for  we  believe 
he  means  nothing  else  than  that  it  is  a  singularly  odd  sum 
total  to  set  down.  But  the  very  strangeness  of  it  ought  to 
furnish  a  convincing  argument  to  the  unbiassed  mind,  that 
thfe  enumeration  of  firstborns  in  the  Hebrew  camp  was 
performed  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth.  The  work 
was  too  solemn  to  be  slurred  over,  or  to  be  done  by  merely 
counting  heads.  These  firstborns  were  the  special  pro- 
pei*ty  of  Jehovah.  They  had  all  to  be  redeemed.  Not  one 
among  them  would  be  allowed  to  pass  unnumbered.  And  all 
that  man  could  do  was  done  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  result. 
Hence  our  confidence  in  the  number  22,273,  as  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  firstborns,  however  unsightly  it  may  seem  to 
■  ; arithmetical  eyes. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  manifest  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  host  and  its  firstborns 
to  be  explained?  Before  attempting  any  reply,  we  aflirm 
that  the  clue  is  lost  that  should  have  guided  us  through  this 
maze  of  figures.  What  was  clear  and  plain  to  all  that  took 
part  in  the  numbering  of  the  people  is  obscure  to  us,  because 
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Moses  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  set  down  in  writing 
one  or  two  facts  then  weU  known.  If  the  guiding  thread 
could  be  recovered,  it  might  happen  that  nothing  would  be 
simpler  than  to  explain  this  disproportion.  But  without  it, 
the  labyrinth  seems  too  mazy  for  the  understanding  of  man 
to  grope  a  way  through.  This  disproportion,  then,  far  from 
proving  the  falsehood  of  the  story,  is  rather  a  proof  of  its 
truth;  but  the  difficulty  remains  of  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  number  of  firstborns.  So  far  as  the  truthfulness  of 
Moses  is  concerned,  we  may  keep  our  minds  at  ease.  That 
is  not  in  dispute.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  want^  of  a 
proper  clue  to  this  difficulty  communicates  to  the  mind  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  seeks  explanations  of  the  case. 

In  attempting  to  find  this  lost  clue,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  following.  The  totals  of  each  tribe  are  introduced  with 
the  phrase,  "  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them."  By  this 
limitation  were  excluded  all  the  women  and  girls,  all  the 
boys  and  young  men  under  twenty,  and  all  the  mixed  inulti- 
tude.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  people  were  thus  omitted. 
But  the  same  phrase  introduces  the  sum  total  of  the  first- 
borns. No  women  were  included  in  this  case,  for  males 
only  were  reckoned.  None  were  passed  over,  that  we  know 
of,  except  boys  under  a  month  old,  a  score  or  two  at  the 
most.  Now,  we  do  not  think  that  the  words,  "  Those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,"  excluded  only  these  few.  In 
thirteen  cases  where  the  words  occur,  they  sweep  away 
three-fourths  of  the  people ;  in  the  fourteenth,  that  of  the 
firstborns,  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  sweep  away  only  a 
five  hundredth,  or  a  thousandth  ?  Surely  analogy  suggests 
a  larger  limitation,  and  in  this  will  be  found  the  clue  we  are 
in  search  of.  -4 

Passing  over  as  unsatisfactory  the  many  limitations  which 
have  been  proposed  by  critics  far  superior  in  scholarship  and 
acuteness  to  Bishop  Colenso,  we  may  find  ourselves  better 
able  to  grope  a  way  through  the  darkness  in  which  this 
question  is  involved,  by  looking  to  the  origin  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Levites  for  the  firstborns.  In  the  most  ancient 
times  of  Hebrew  history,  the  head  of  the  encampment  was 
its  priest  as  well  as  its  king.  His  eldest  son  was  heir  to 
both  these  honours.  The  firstborns,  therefore,  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were,  as  is  well  known,  bound  to  serve  at  the  altar 
of  Jehovah.  To  redeem  them  from  this  service,  a  price  had 
to  be  paid,  or  a  substitute,  approved  of  God,  found.  If  now 
we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  ask  who  would  be 
counted  first-boms  in  his  encampment,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  returning  an  answer,  provided  only  we  carry  with 
us  the  further  question.  Who  would  be  priests  to  Jehovah?  -i 
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Certainly  not  Ishmael,  high  though  his  destiny  was;  nor 
the  eldest  son  of  the  wife  or  concubine  Keturah;  far  less  the 
firstborn  males  in  the  numerous  tents  that  were  subject  to 
his  sway.     There  was  only  one  firstborn  male  child,  in  the 
sense  used  by  Moses,  in  the  encampment  of  Abraham.     It 
was  Isaac,     The  priestly  office  was  hw^"^lll^n  that  respect 
servants,  and  followers,  and  sons  of  other  wives,  were  alii 
members  of  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  firstborn;  they^ 
did  not  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  son  of  theii^ 
aged'emir^ :.  Ini Isaac's  own  canip,  in  like  manner,  there  wak^ 
btttoile  firstborn.     It  was  Esau.     In  Jacob's  camp  there' 
were  two  firstborn  male  children,  Eeuben  and  Joseph,  at,- 
least  until  his  sons  married ;  after  that  the  number  rapidly  1 
iiKcreageditfJ  luiiia  yw  ^^n-ii}  i^ui  dii.u  )>i"i.ii.  •  vj^j  la 

riln-  the  fiean^'in-r which-  the  w<^ds'*^ firstborn  male^''^'%r^^ 
u«ed  by. Moses,  as  children  sacred  to  Jehovah,  and  bound  to: 
soj^elMm^at  the  altar^/no  child  of  *the  many  servants  an^^ 
followers  of  the  patriarchs  could  be  called  a  "firstborn.'''^ 
However  numerous  the  servants  and  followers  might  be,  andl^' 
hQf\\'eteij  (devoted  toth^  true  God,'  it  was  no  privilege  of  their^^- 
to become  priests  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  This  was  the  rule*^ 
in.ancient  times,  when  the  Hebrews  were  strangers  in  CanaaiiiO 
It  -^as  kept  up  when  they  went  down  to  Egypt.  And  it  would^^ 
n^tril)e  togottert  when  they  came  forth  from  that  house  df^ 
bofidage.  i  Nor  are  we  bo  destitute  of  proof  as  the  Bishop^ 
a^d.his  Iriends  may  suppose. ;  If  they  turn  to  Exodus  xxiv-p 
4^)'^j  theyijmlj  find -the  follomng  words,  *' And  Moses  wrote^/ 
ail  the.  words  of  the  Lord,  and'  rose  up  early  in  the  morningl^i 
and  .builded  an  altar  under  •■  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars^^ 
aoQ^dingito  the  twelvfe  tribes  of  Israel.  And  he  sent  youn^'^j 
men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  offered  burnt-offerings/ii 
and  sacrificed  peace-ofierings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord."  Who 
W0re  these  *' young  men"  but  some  of  the  firstborns,  the 
heira  to  the,  priesthood,  seeing  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  no#- 
then ;set  apart  to  that  honour  ?  nvn  j      'i'  ..-    '•    '>''• 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  title  "  soils 'of  Israel  "has  tw^i; 
meanings.     It  is  used  to  denote  the  lineal  descendants  of '^ 
Jacob,  and  it  is  extended  to  embrace  also  the  descendants  of '  j 
the  servants  and  followers  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt;  ■( 
It  is  felt,  indeed,  that  the  servants  of  the  patriarchs  formed'' 
part  of  their  family  in  Palestine,  and  afterwards  became 
ancestors  of  part  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  Egypt.     A  popula- 
tion of  two  or  three  thousand  servants,  bom  in  his  house  or 
bought  with  money  from  the  stranger,  owned  the  authority 

of  Abraham  long  before  the  birth  of  Isaac.  Their  numbers 
increased  vastly  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
that  time  and  the  going  down  of  Jacob  into  Egypt.    How  ^^ 
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many  accompanied  Jacob  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
But  'it  is  now  assumed  by  all  right-minded  critics,  and 
assumed  with  just  reason,  that  many  did.  The  relation  in 
which  these  two  divisions  of  his  family  stood  to  each  other 
is  not  difficult  to  define.  It  was  not  that  of  lord  and  slave ; 
it  was  liker  what  we  understand  by  that  of  noble  and  com- 
moner. His  children  were  the  nobles  of  the  nation,  and 
their  firstborn  males  its  priests.  The  children  of  his  servants 
and  followers,  receiving  the  law  from  these  hereditary  nobles, 
as  their  fathers  had  received  it  from  Jacob,  would  dwell 
beside  them  on  the  same  friendly  footing  that  prevailed  in 
the  patriarchal  encampment  in  Canaan.  The  genealogical 
registers  of  these  Hebrew  nobles  would  be  most  carefully 
preserved  in  writing  as  well  as  by  oral  tradition.  The 
registers  of  the  servants'  and  followers'  families  w^ould  not 
generally  extend  beyond  two  or  three  generations  back,  a 
fate  that  usually  happens  to  those  of  the  lower  ranks  in  all 
nations.  To  be  able  to  trace  a  pedigree  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  is  a  feat  that  few  can  accomplish,  even  in 
modern  times,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  printing, 
and  writing,  and  parish  registers  give  us -over  the  men  of 
former  ages.  Few,  indeed,  can  trace  their  descent  back  for 
a  single  century.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  host 
of  men  that  left  Egypt  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  each  of  them  could  trace  back  his  pedigree  for 
two  hundred  years  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  though  the 
nobles  among  them  might  be  able  to  do  this,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  would  have  difficulty  enough  in  travelling  back 
the  half  of  that  period  ?  And  the  registers  preserved  in  the 
Old  Testament  seem  to  place  this  beyond  doubt.  They 
are  few. in  number;  they  are  meagre  in  detail;  three  or 
four  ordinary  sized  pages  would  contain  them  all.  They 
look  Hke  the  registers  of  a  nobility,  divided  into  a  small 
number  of  families ;  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the  census 
returns  of  a  numerous  nation.  On  these  grounds,  we  hold 
that  what  is  preserved  of  the  family  records  of  the  Hebrews 
18  only  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  nobility,  or  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Jacob,  and  that  there  were  no  such  records  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people. 

Had  such  records  been  kept  for  the  whole  nation  during 
the  sojourn  m  Egypt,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
numbenng  the  people.  The  scribes  could  have  read  the 
numbers  of  each  tribe  out  of  the  scrolls,  in  which  the  names 
and  ages  of  its  members  were  entered.  They  did  not  follow 
this  simple  plan,  because  they  could  not.  They  had  no  such 
records.  There  required  to  be  a  formal  numbering  under 
the  eye  of  trustworthy  officers.     Moses  and  Aaron  stood  in 
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front  of  the  tabernacle  as  the  tribes  marched  past.  A  man 
fi-om  each  tribe  stood  with  them  to  assist  in  the  work,  and 
there  and  then  the  number  of  heads  in  every  household,  or 
rather,  in  every  little  clan,  was  counted,  and  entered  in  the 
books.  The  ransom  money  each  had  to  pay  was  half  a 
shekel.  ''  This  they  shall  give,"  it  is  said,  "  every  one  that 
passe th  among*  them  that  are  remembered,"  where  the  word 
passeth  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  way  in  which  the  muster  rolls 
were  made  up.  Doubtless  it  is  said,  "And  they  assembled 
all  the  congregation  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  they  declared  their  pedigrees  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by  their  polls. "t 
In  interpreting  this  passage,  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
common  sense  and  the  absurd.  If  it  be  maintained  by 
critics  like  Bishop  Colenso,  that  each  man  of  the  Hebrew 
host  satisfied  Moses  and  Aaron  of  his  descent  from  Jacob,  or 
that  this  is  the  fair  and  only  meaning  to  be  put  upon  the 
words,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  argue  the  point 
with  them.  Their  minds  are  made  up  to  make  out  Moses  to 
be  a  writer  of  fables,  be  there  proof  of  it  or  be  there  none. 
But,  looking  to  the  fact,  that  heads  were  counted  as  the 
tribes  marched  past,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  those  who  de- 
clared their  pedigree,  though  styled  the  whole  congregation, 
were  only  the  nobility  of  the  encampment,  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  in  each  tribe. 

The  difficulty  about  the  firstborns  is  now  reduced  to  a 
narrow  compass.  They  were  children  of  pure  Hebrew  blood. 
Their  pedigrees  could  all  be  traced  back  to  Jacob,  from 
whom  they  inherited  the  right  to  serve  at  the  altar  of  God. 
More  than  this  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  affirm.  We 
might  justly  decline  to  test  it  by  an  appeal  to  arithmetic  in 
Bishop  Colenso's  vein.  But  since  he  has  made  such  appeals 
common,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  turn  his  own 
figures  and  formula  against  himself.  And  in  doing  so,  we 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  work  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  figm'es, 
which  have  been  used  as  an  engine  of  unbelief,  may,  when 
fairly  handled,  be  made  to  give  results  in  perfect  agreement 
with  Scripture. 

Could  the  descendants  of  Jacob  have  become  so  numerous 
in  215  years  as  to  have  numbered  22,273  firstborn  males  of 
all  ages  above  a  month  ?     Bishop  Colenso  answers,  no : 


*  Exodus  XXX.  13.    The  literal  mecming  is  "passeth  over,"  or  "passeth 
along." 

t  Numbers  i.  18. 
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according  to  him,  the  total  number  of  Hebrew  men  and  boys 
then  alive  did  not  amount  to  more  than  10,000.  FoUowmg 
the  Bishop  in  his  assault,  let  us  begin  the  defence  by  ascei^^j 
taining  the  number  of  Hebrews  who  went  down  to  Egypt 
with  Jacob,  and  who  form  the  starting-point  in  our  calcula- 
tions. Seventy  souls  are  said  to  have  gone  down  vnth  him 
to  that  country.  But  it  is  not  said  how  many  of  these  had 
wives  (Gen.  xlvi.  26).  To  ascertain  this,  we  may  leave  out 
the  two  women,  Dinah  and  Serah,  four  youthful  grandsons, 
and  the  old  man  himself.  We  have  thus  63.  Some  of  these 
might  not  be  old  enough  to  have  wives ;  but  as  an  offset  to 
this,  some,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  had  two,  some  three, 
and  some,  perhaps,  like  Jacob  himself,  four.  Grant,  then, 
that  the  number  of  women  under  this  head  was  63.  We  say 
nothing  of  daughters  belonging  to  the  sojourners,  although, 
with  all  justice,  we  might.  The  total  Hebrew  population  to 
begin  with  is  thus  133,  all  of  whom  were  under  middle  ag^| 
except  the  old  man  himself. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  is  the  rate  at  which  these 
people  increased  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Bishop 
Colenso  takes  the  rate  in  England  between  1851  and  1861 
as  a  fair,  if  not  a  favourable,  average.  But  no  one,  at  all 
conversant  with  statistical  details,  would  dream  of  compar- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  in  the  fertile  Nile  valley  among  that 
little  colony  of  Hebrews,  with  the  rate  in  this  country ;  no, 
nor  even  with  the  far  higher  rate  in  the  United  States.*  If 
Bishop  Colenso  allows  that  the  population  of  England,  in- 
cluding emigrants,  increased  at  the  rate  of  23  per  cent  from 
1851  to  1861,  we  may  justly  claim  40  per  cent  as  a  not  un- 
fair rate  of  increase  for  these  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  And  we 
may  do  so  with  the  more  confidence,  since  Scripture  affirms, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  was  unusual  even  in  teeming 
Egypt. 

Taking  the  Bishop's  own  formula,  we  may  now  calculate 
from  these  data  the  number  of  descendants  of  Jacob,  who 
would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  215  years.  We  leave  out 
of ^  account  the  great  ages  to  which  not  a  few  of  them  at- 
tamed  :  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Jacob's  family  was  a  long- 
lived  race?  Taking  things  in  that  respect  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  among  ourselves,  we  find  that  the  number 

•  The  rates  of  increase  in  the  United  States  were,  for  the  ten  years  ending 
^^00.  ....  35.02  per  cent. 

36.45   ., 


1810, 
1820, 
18L'0, 
1840, 

iRr)0, 
leco, 


38.13 
88.49 
32.07 
35.87 
35.58 
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of  Hebrews,  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob,  who  would  be  living 
at  the  end  of  215  years,  would  be  about  180,000.  Allow 
that  one  in  every  eight  of  these  was  a  first-born  male  child — 
far  from  an  unreasonable  supposition — and  we  shall  have 
the  number  22,500,  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  number, 
22,273,  that  has  led  to  these  calculations.* 

We  put  forward  these  figures  only  as  guesses  at  truth,  and 
because  the  whole  plan  and  tone  of  modern  arithmetical 
criticism  required  this  way  of  treating  the  subject.  But  we 
would  entreat  our  readers  not  to  put  confidence  in  results 
derived  from  data  that  there  are  now  no  means  of  verifying. 
And  much  has  been  omitted  which  might  justly  be  called  on 
to  support  the  truth.  The  ages,  for  example,  to  which  the 
members  of  Jacob's  family  attained  were  far  greater  than 
those  known  among  us.  The  patriarch  himself  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  147,  Joseph  was  110,  Levi  137,  Aaron  123, 
Moses  120,  when  they  died.  From  what  we  are  told  regard- 
ing them,  it  appears  that  their  bodily  frame  retained  its 
vigour,  and  their  mental  powers  remained  unclouded  to  the 
end  of  life.  The  time,  too,  at  which  they  became  fathers  and 
mothers  was  in  many  cases  quite  different  from  what  is  com- 
mon in  Europe.  Jacob  married  Leah  when  he  was  75, 
Judah  had  a  family  when  he  was  under  20,  and  Dinah  was 
sought  in  marriage  before  she  had  reached  her  fifteenth  year. 
Still  further,  the  rate  of  increase  in  a  community  settled  in 
the  rich  and  favourable  Nile  valley,  is  altogether  unknown 
to  us,  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  infer  it  from  anything  existing 
at  the  present  day,  since  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  increase 
was  unusual,  and  a  mark  of  Jehovah's  favour.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, the  number  of  marriageable  persons  who  remain 
unmarried,  is  so  large  in  England  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  that  we  cannot,  from  the  known  rate  in  them,  infer 
what  it  would  be,  under  altogether  different  conditions, 
among  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
we  put  little  confidence  in  calculations  founded  on  modern 
data.  They  may  be  good  enough  as  rough  guesses,  and  let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  without  the  means  of  making 
them.     But  they  are  nothing  more. 

The  assaults  of  Bunsen,  Colenso,  and  other  critics  of  the 

*  Assuming  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  who  went  dowm  to  Egypt 
with  Jacob,  to  have  been  51,  and  their  rate  of  increase  every  ten  years  23  per 
cent.,  Colenso,  from  the  formula  a;  =  51  (1.23)  2li,  finds  that  at  the  end  of  215 
years,  the  number  of  descendants  of  Jacob  then  alive  could  only  have  been  4370. 
One  third  of  these,  or  about  1400,  would  be  firstborns.  In  that  calculation, 
alter  the  rate  of  increase  to  40  per  cent.  The  number  of  fighting  men  alive 
at  the  end  of  215  years,  then  becomes  upwards  of  70,000 ;  and  of  firstborns, 
more  than  23,000.  If  we  had  only  trustworthy  data,  what  discoveries  would 
be  open  to  calculators  in  the  fields  of  sacred  criticism  ! 
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arithmetical  school,  liave  done  good  service  to  the''6^1i 
truth.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  many  obscure  passages 
in  the  sacred  history.  Formerly  counted  trifling  difficulties, 
and  passed  over  with  proba,ble  explanations,  they  now  stand 
out  as  stumbling-blocks  to  faith.  Traditional  renderings  of 
the  narrative,  first  thoughts  hastily  gathered  from  a  glance 
at  the  apparent  meaning,  oan  no  longer  satisfy  the  keen 
and  searching  criticism  of  these  doubting  days.  A  thorough 
sifting  of  old  views  and  old  solutions  is  unavoidable.  And, 
as  it  can  only  lead  to  a  fuller  establishing  of  the  truth  of 
the  sacred  history,  we  may  look  on  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  result.  Since  Bishop  Colenso  delivered  his  assault, 
a  whole  host  of  eager  workers  has  stepped  forward  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  which  he  has  heaped  up  over  a  few  dark 
and  doubtful  passages.  On  one  point  they  are  agreed.  The 
difficulties  at  which  the  Bishop  has  stumbled  are  not  new. 
Several  of  them  may  have  been  presented  of  late  in  a  new 
light,  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  old  acquaintances,  though 
the  uniform  in  which  they  are  decked  out  for  the  assault 
may  not  be  the  same  as  of  yore.  ''Give  Tom  Paine  his 
due,"  writes  Dr  Lund,  as  able  an  algebraist  as  any  of  the 
arithmetical  school,  *'  he  also,  without  borrowing  from  conti- 
nental writers,  has  certainly  been  beforehand  wdth  the  Bishop 
in  the  Age  of  Reason.''  On  this  point  the  numerous  defenders 
of  the  truthfulness  of  Moses  are  at  one.       '■'  ^**^  ^'  ^^  y 

Perhaps,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  in  one  imporfant  respect 
the  authors  of  the  **Age  of  Eeason,"  and  the  "Pentateuch 
Examined,"  were  singularly  disqualified  for  the  work  they 
undertook.  Whoever  assails  a  book  which  deals  with  the 
vast  variety  of  matters  discussed  in  the  Pentateuch,  matters 
civil  and  military,  statistical  and  historical,  matters  of  law, 
geography,  genealogy,  and  language,  would  need  to  provide 
himself  with  stores  of  what  is  called  general  knowledge. 
But  Bishop  Colenso,  like  his  predecessor  Tom  Paine,  was 
miserably  furnished  in  this  respect.  In  the  ''Age  of  Eeason" 
Pame  amuses  himself  with  Bishop  Newton's  powers  of  faith 
in  imagining  that  there  could  have  been  stones  in  Solomon's 
temple  weighing  503  tons.  "The  imposition  of  the  bishop" 
furnishes  matter  for  merriment  to  the  ignorant  scoffer  ;  but 
now  that  we  know  of  stones  far  heavier  lying  in  the  quarries 
and  built  into  the  ancient  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  shall 
have  no  more  of  this  kind  of  scoffing.  In  like  manner. 
Bishop  Colenso,  m  treating  of  the  numbers  of  soldiers,  and 
the  results  of  battles,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  seems  to  be 
acquainted  with  only  one  battle  and  one  campaign  in  more 
recent  times.  His  standard  is  Waterloo.  Twice  it  is 
dragged  m  to  excite  a  fear  that  Moses  is  venturing  wide  of 
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the  truth,  or  is  relating  downright  fable.     Common  sense  at 

once  dismisses  him  and  his  standard  with  the  sagacious 

remark  of  De  Quincey,  ''  We  English  estimate  Waterloo  not 

i  ]by  its  amount  of  killed  and  wounded,  but  as  the  battle  which 

-terminated  a  series  of  battles,  having  one  common  object, 

viz.,  the  overthrow  of  a  frightful  tyranny."     Before  holding 

.rUp  his  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  destruction  of  the 

Midianites  by  twelve  thousand  Hebrews,  without  the  loss  of 

ia  man  to  the  victors,  it  would  have  done  him  good  to  read 

^  Merivale's  account  of  the  terrible  battle  between  Csesar  and 

the  Germans  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  ;  ''  The  Komans  had 

only  a  few  men  wounded ;  not  one  was  killed,  the  great  mass 

(Of  the  Germans,  not  less,  probably,  than  180,000  in  number, 

[perished,  we  are  assured,  altogether." 

■  While  the  defenders  of  the  truthfulness  of  Moses  are 
,^greed  that  there  is  really  nothing  new  in  the  difficulties 
^considered  by  Bishop  Colenso,  they  are  far  from  being  at 
fone  in  the  solutions  they  propose  for  the  more  important. 
jll?!  many  respects  their  task  was  comparatively  easy,  for  few 
^;writers  have  laid  themselves  so  open  to  attack  as  Colenso. 
Pe  has  misquoted,  he  has  misinterpreted,  he  has  misunder- 
stood, what  he  was  bound  thoroughly  to  have  mastered  be- 
,  J fpre  rushing  into  print.    In  exposing  these  disgraceful  blun- 
i^erings,  his  critics  justly  lay  on  and  spare  not.     But  when 
they  come  to  really  hard  passages  in  the  history,  they  are 
^sometimes  not  more  free  from  blame  than  the  Bishop  him- 
,iself.    Let  us  take  an  example  or  two.     The  increase  of  the 
v^ebrews  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was,  as  it  is  well  put 
■jiy  Mr  Birks,    "  constant,  singular,  and  unusual."     But, 
:^  furiously  enough,  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  truth 
jn  this  matter,  contrive  to  shew  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
singular  and  unusual  as  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  might 
have  been.     Dr  Lund,  whose  skill  in  calculation  entitles  his 
opinion  to  great  weight,  shews  that,  "by  the  Bishop's  own 
method    of   calculation,"   there    could    have   been   nearly 
4,000,000  of  males  in  the  first  200  years  of  the  sojourn, 
instead  of  the  1,000,000  who  went  out  with  Moses  at  the 
end  of  215  years.     Mr  Birks,  another  w^ell-known  and  able 
writer,  arrives  at  the  same  result  by  an  elaborate  computa- 
tion.    Feeling,  however,  that  the  number  is  rather  high,  he 
modifies  the  data  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  1,850,994  able- 
bodied  men,  '*  or  just  three  times  the  number  in  the  actual 
history."     And  Dr  M'Caul,  another  high  authority,  holds 
that  a  rate  of  increase  less  than  Bishop  Colenso  allows,  and 
much  less  than  Malthus  shews  to  be  common  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  would  make  the  number  of  Hebrews  at  the 
Exodus  6,684,672,  or,  ''three  times  as  many  as  the  Mosaic 
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narrative  requires."  Will  these  eminent  writers,  then,  shew 
us  where  there  is  in  this  increase  the  miracle,  or,  since  Mr 
Birks  denies  that  "  the  increase  was  properly  miraculous,'* 
the  singularity  for  which  they  contend  ?  Jacob's  descend- 
ants at  the  exodus  might,  according  to  them,  have  been 
three  or  four  times  more  numerous  than  they  were,  without 
doing  miraculous  violence  to  any  law  of  nature.  Do  they 
not  see  that  he,  who  so  easily  proves  too  much,  really  proves 
nothing?  and  that  they  are  bringing  the  truth  itself  into 
peril  by  calculations  as  absurd  as  those,  which  former 
generations  indulged  in,  regarding  the  vast  crowds  who 
cumbered  every  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface  before  the 
flood  ?  In  over-earnestness  to  defend  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  they  would  have  us  to  believe  that,  in 
about  260  years,  there  sprung  from  one  man  nearly  as  many 
descendants  as  there  are  people  in  London  or  Scotland,  and 
that  there  might  have  been  as  many  as  there  were  people  in 
all  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  We  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  shewing  that  they  themselves  entertain  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  having  gone  too  far. 

Feeling  the  insecurity  of  the  position  he  had  been  led  to 
take  up,  Dr  M'Caul  adds:  "It  may  be  remarked,  also,  the 
number  of  2,000,000  can  be  thus  made  out  without  referring 
to  the  number  of  circumcised  slaves  and  heathens  who  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  tribes,  and  reckoned  in  the 
numbering.  How  large  or  how  small  that  number  may  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  cannot  have  been  incon- 
siderable." Mr  Birks  is  more  precise.  In  one  of  the  best 
written  chapters  of  his  book,  he  shews  that  Jacob  took  a 
large  retinue  of  servants  down  with  him  to  Egypt,  that  they 
were  evidently  counted  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
existence  of  that  household  "removes  the  increase  still 
farther  from  that  limit  of  physical  possibility,  which  alone 
could  justify  any  suspicion  against  its  historical  truth." 
He  believes  that  "  the  whole  Hebrew  household  amounted, 
probably,  to  nearly  a  thousand."  But  the  evidence  he  brings 
forward  to  warrant  this  conclusion  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt,  that  it  may  have  been  three  or  four  times  greater. 
>yhy,  then,  did  not  these  writers  keep  this  fact  steadily  in 
view  in  all  their  calculations  ?  By  shewing,  first,  that  the 
whole  Hebrew  host  might  have  sprung  from  the  loins  of 
Jacob ;  and  then,  bringing  forward  this  reserve  of  circum- 
cised servants  and  proselytes,  they  perhaps  thought  they 
were  plaiting  a  twofold  cord,  not  easily  broken.  It  was  a 
thorough  mistake,  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  doing  their 
best  to  reduce  much  below  the  level  of  an  ordinary  event  in 
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man's  history,  an  increase  which,  as  they  believe,  was 
"constant,  singular,  and  unnatural."* 

The  blunder  committed  in  estimating  the  increase  of  the 
Hebrews  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  has  led  to  others 
equally  singular  regarding  the  firstborns .  .  Instead  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  well  meant  efforts  of  able  critics,  we  prefer 
to  let  the  one  condemn  the  other.  Dr  Lund,  viewing  the 
difficulty  as  '*  almost  entirely  arithmetical,"  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  numbered  firstborns  were  "  such  as  had 
been  born  in  the  preceding  year,  added  to  those  who,  probably , 
had  been  passed  over  by  the  destroying  angel  on  the  night 
of  Egypt's  visitation."  Mr  Birks  disposes  of  what  Dr  Lund, 
perhaps,  considers  the  larger  half  of  that  estimate,  by  the 
'*  very  probable  event  "  that  "  within  five  years  of  the  Exodus 
there  were  few  marriages  of  the  youngest  men."  The  "  true 
view,"  according  to  him,  "makes  the  numbered  firstborn 
and  the  numbered  Levites  who  replace  them  belong  to  two 
classes,  who  had  not  been  numbered  before."  He  means  to 
say,  that  not  one  among  the  600,000  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age  was  counted  a  firstborn,  a  supposition  certainly  with- 
out grounds  from  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  Dr  M'Caul 
will  allow  none  to  be  reckoned  firstborns  but  such  as  had  the 
birthright,  of  whom  not  a  few  might,  like  Beuben,  be  the 
only  firstborn  in  as  many  as  four  families.  And  this  limita- 
tion is  itself  rejected  by  friends  and  foes  alike,  as  being 
opposed  to  the  words  of  Scripture. 

On  these  important  points,  the  increase  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  and  the  number  of  the  firstborns,  our  ablest  scholars 
and  arithmeticians  are  manifestly  at  a  loss,  or  deceive  them- 
selves by  not  keeping  the  facts  of  the  case  steadily  before 
their  minds.  They  see  the  difficulties,  however  loath  they 
may  be  to  own  that  they  exist.  Their  attempts  at  a  solution 
are  often  but  gropings  in  the  dark,  helpless  clutchings  at  the 
unreal.  By  no  better  names  can  we  describe  the  elaborate 
attempt  of  Mr  Birks  to  prove  that  for  600,000  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  there  were  only  300,000  young  men  and 
boys  under  twenty,  and  only  680,000  women  and  girls  of  all 
ages.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  in  the  narrative  for 
believing  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  Hebrew  host  ex- 
ceeded that  of  women  by  220,000.  The  existence  of  polygamy 
and  concubinage  would  rather  prove  the  contrary.  Yet  Mr 
Birks  does  not  hesitate  to  drag  a  dream  so  shadowy  as  this 

*  A  decennial  rate  of  increase  of  40  per  cent.,  such  as  we  assumed  at  p.  84, 
continued  over  215  years,  satisfies  these  conditions  fully.  At  that  rate  a  house- 
hold of  1000  persons  would,  at  the  Exodus,  have  been  represented  by  well 
nigh  1,400,000  people.  Dr  M'Caul's  lowest  rate  of  increase  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  65,000,000 ! 
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into  his  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  Bhewing  that  the 
Hebrews  who  left  Egypt  numbered  at  the  utmost  1,800  000 
foul  Insread  of  thf  2,000,000,  or  the  2,400,000  at  which 
they  are  usually  and  rightly  estimated  We  entirely  agree 
with  Dr  Lund,  that  "  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that,  to 
every  objection  which  perverse  ingenuity  may  start,  a  posi- 
tive and  demonstrative  answer  can  now  be  given.  A  jprohaUe 
reply  is  all  that  sometimes  can  fairly  be  demanded.  i3ut, 
in  casting  about  for  probable  replies,  let  the  defenders  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Moses  proceed  on  the  grounds  of  known  fact 
and  common  sense.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  when 
men  of  standing  and  ability,  in  over  earnestness  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  God's  Word,  think  to  prop  up  its  statements 
by  crude  fancies  of  their  own,  they  are  only  raising  oyer  the 
true  foundations  a  mound  of  useless  rubbish,  which  it  may 
cost  poaterity  much  time  and  labour  to  remove. 
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Vi  Hilt  di'rrr  .'iOxii-^il  <^  .oinTtnrf  ot  anhM^nl  o(i\  \o 
T  was  oiie'  of  ihe  suggestive  sayings  of  Hegel j  whose  genius^ 
although  we  utterly  repudiate  '' Hegelianism,"  we  are 
still  catholic  enough  to  respect  and  admire,  that  without 
historiography  there  is  no  history.  The  axiom  is  indeed,  at 
first  view,  somewhat  startling  and  paradoxical ;  but,  while 
we  dissent  from  the  deeper  meaning  which,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  philosophic 
system,  the  great  German  thinker  attached  to  the  words 
employed,  we  at  the  same  time  believe  that,  considered  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  they  may  be  held  as  embodying  a 
very  important  truth.  Historiography,  or  the  science  of 
history-writing,  and  history  itself,  are  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  closest  possible  fashion.  It  is  through  historio- 
graphy that  the  grand  facts  of  history  first  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  ordinary  knowledge ;  practically  they  are  dead 
for  us,  until  roused  to  new  life  by  the  historian's  art,  and  faith- 
fully reflected  from  his  pages.  Nay,  more,  historiography 
belongs,  just  like  everything  else  associated  with  the  annals 
of  mankind,  to  the  facts  of  all  history,  and  finds  fit  place, 
along  with  the  entire  mass  of  incident  that  forms  the  staple 
of  historical  research  and  historical  delineation,  in  the 
universal  record  of  human  progress  from  the  earliest  period 
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do^Tiwards  to  the  present  day.*  And,  next  in  point  of 
interest  to  the  study  of  history  itself,  we  are  almost  inclined, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  rank  the  study  of  historiography.  If 
the  one  communicates  to  us  all  the  information  we  are 
privileged  to  obtain  with  regard  to  human  development 
during  the  long  centuries  of  the  past,  the  other  shews  us  the 
manner  in  which,  in  harmony  with  that  development,  and 
throughout  its  various  successive  stages,  the  events  of  history 
have  acted  upon  the  minds  of  men,  reacting  again  not  merely 
in  the  form  of  an  outward  embodiment,  in  positive  historical 
works,  of  their  impressions  of  these  events,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  new  principles  and  new  ideas,  destined  to 
become  the  elements  of  future  progress.  Like  the  field  of 
history,  the  field  of  historiography  is  wonderfully  varied  and 
extensive.  Different  ages  have  had  their  different  historians, 
widely  separated  by  more  than  time,  by  dissimilarity  of  style 
and  thought ;  and,  not  seldom,  by  total  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  way  in  which  the  chief  facts  of  history  might 
be  best  eliminated  and  recorded.  Yet  the  law  of  progress, 
— and  it  is  this  which  largely  lends  to  the  whole  subject  so 
much  of  its  pervading  interest, — the  law  which  the  God  of 
providence  has  seen  fit  to  imprint,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom, 
on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  holds  good  here  as  well 
as  in  the  very  incidents  of  history  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  historian  to  narrate.  Whether,  with  the  earliest 
chroniclers  of  many  countries,  we  see  in  historiography  a 
simple  series  of  annals  comprising  the  statement  of  facts,  or 
'imagined  facts,  and  nothing  more  ;  or,  with  some  of  the  old 
Greek  masters,  view  it  less  in  the  light  of  a  science  than  an 
art;  or,  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  discern  in  it  "philosophy 
teaching  by  examples,"!  whose  chief  aim  is  to  instruct  in 
what  we  should  choose  and  what  we  should  avoid ;  or,  with 
the  deeper  thinkers  of  modern  Europe,  contemplate  it  either 
as  a  complex  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  or  as  the  fruit  of  a 
successive  bii*th,  growih,  and  dissolution  of  ideas,  appearing 
at  irregular  intervals,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Supreme, 
on  the  world's  arena  from  age  to  age ;  through  whatever 
changes  we  track,  so  to  speak,  the  shifting  fortunes  of  his- 


*  "When  establishing  and  illustrating  the  above  quoted  axiom,  Hegel  truly- 
enough  remarks,  that  in  modern  languages^the  word  "history"  possesses  both 
an  objective  and  subjective  meaning,  that  it  signifies  alike  the  narration  of 
events  and  the  events  themselves.  To  prevent  any  confusion  of  ideas  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  we  prefer  the  use  of  the  term  "  historiography,"  as 
indicating  in  a  single  word  the  art  or  science  of  the  historian.  The  literal 
"history- writing"  is,  of  course,  too  awkward  an  expression  to  be  satisfactorily 
employed. 

t  'Ot/  xai  IffTo^ta,  (piXotr 0(^10.  i<rrtv  Ix  'ru^ochiyfixruv.  Dlonys.  ITalic.  de  Art, 
Ehet.  xi.  2. 
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tonography,  Tve  find  it  still  subject  to  the  law  of  progress, 
and  step  by  step  advancing  to  a  more  perfect  solution  of  the 
confessedly  difficult  problems  which  the  incidents  of  history 
exhibit.  French  and  German,  and  other  continental  writers, 
have  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  gradual  development 
of  historical  science,  and  their  labours  towards  its  elucidation 
are  well  worthy  of  our  regard.  In  England,  this  field  of 
research  has  been  far  less  frequently  and  carefully  culti- 
vated,— at  all  events,  in  the  systematic  way  desirable.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  the  following  pages  may  supply  a  gap  in 
what  we  shall  style  the  literature  of  historiography,  and 
furnish  the  reader  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  same,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  The  subject  is,  we  are  aware, 
not  directly  connected  with  the  themes  that  appertain  to  the 
special  province  of  this  Eeview ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  history  of  the  church 
are  often  closely,  nay,  inextricably  interwoven,  and  that, 
moreover,  as  a  general  rule  (with  certain  exceptions  natu- 
rally arising  from  diversities  in  the  subject  matter  of  each) 
ecclesiastical  historiography  and  secular  historiography  are 
found  to  exhibit  the  same  aspects  and  obey  the  same  prim- 
ordial law.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  our  limits 
will  only  permit,  on  the  present  occcasion,  a  short,  and  con- 
sequently imperfect  sketch,  instead  of  a  complete  and  ex- 
haustive summary. 

The  first  and  fundamental  form  of  all  historiography  is 
the  Chronicle  .^  It  originated  mainly  in  the  amplification 
of  the  genealogical  tables  of  old  heroic  families,  round  which 
gathered  the  chief  interest  in  the  traditions  of  ancient  times. 
But  the  earliest  germs  of  this  original  form  of  history  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  epic  poetry  of  the  nations,  for  poetry 
is  the  elder  sister  of  prose ;  and  there  was  a  period  when 
poetry  was  the  only  form  in  which  the  Intellectual  revealed 
itself.  Not  merely  history,  but  also  mythology,  effloresced, 
so  to  speak,  in  song ;  and  the  mythic  lays, — which,  among 
all  peoples,  are  older  than  the  historical,  because  man 
realises  the  conception  of  a  surrounding  divine  presence 
before  he  tries  to  read  the  riddle  of  his  own  earthly  fate, 
—-formed,  m  some  degree,  the  transition  to  later  prose 
histories,  founded  on  the  positive  experience  of  outward 
facts  and  incidents.  Thus  Strabo  remarks,  that  the  oldest  of 
the  so-called  "  logographers  "  began  to  reject  the  metrical, 
though,  m  other  respects,  retaining  the  poetical,  element,  * 
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whereas  their  successors  had  descended  from  poetry  to  prose  ; 
and  even  Herodotus  has  been  not  inappropriately  compared 
by  Herder  to  the  image  of  Janus,  inasmuch  as  with  one  face 
he  looks  back  to  the  old  days  of  mythic  or  heroic  song,  while 
the  other  is  directed  towards  the  coming  prosaic  historio- 
graphy. Yet  the  first  form  of  the  latter, — namely,  chronicle, 
■ — had  its  actual,  if  not  virtual,  commencement,  as  already 
indicated,  in  the  family  registers  or  genealogical  tables,  so 
common  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  which  were  by 
degrees  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  a  record  of  events. 
Doubtless  these  early  chronicles  must  have  been  very  limited 
as  regards  material,  for  the  registers  of  genealogy  only  existed 
in  the  case  of  some  illustrious  families ;  and,  therefore,  the 
annalists  of  a  subsequent  period,  when  they  prepared  to  write 
a  whole  people's  history,  were  obliged  to  collect  all  the  ancient 
elements  of  that  history,  as,  upborne  by  the  mist  of  tradition, 
they  still  floated  dimly  to  and  fro  through  the  memories  of 
men.  So  of  Herodotus  it  is  said  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus, 
that  *'  he  exalted  history  to  greater  splendour  and  renown, 
by  the  choice  of  a  wider  and  more  general  subject  for  his 
narratives;"  and,  to  pass  from  southern  to  northern  Europe, 
we  find  Snorro  Sturleson  affirming,  quite  in  the  same  spirit, 
in  his  preface  to  the  ''Heimskringla,"  "in  this  book  I  have 
written  down  old  sagas  of  the  chieftains  who  had  possessions 
in  the  northern  lands,  some  of  which  sagas  may  be  found 
in  the  ancestral  genealogies,  where  the  kings  and  nobles 
registered  their  descent ;  but  some,  too,  in  the  old  songs  and 
legends  in  which  our  forefathers  took  delight."  The  same 
course  was  followed  by  the  first  Latin  chroniclers,  who,  in 
the  middle  ages,  devoted  their  pens  to  the  earliest  account 
of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  tribes, — such  as  Gregory, 
of  Tom^s  in  his  history  of  the  Franks,  Jornandes  in  his 
history  of  the  Goths,  Paul  Warnefried  in  his  history  of  the 
Lombards,  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  English,  and  Saxo 
Grammaticus  in  his  Danish  history.  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  the  information  imparted  by  the  mere  chronicler,  with 
regard  to  the  early  life  of  any  people,  is  peculiarly  untrust- 
worthy, in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  genealogies  and  legendary 
poetry.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  there 
resides  a  certain  element  of  truth  in  the  mythic  history  of 
nations,  and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  modern 
historian  to  eliminate  the  veracious  element  from  the  mass 
of  fable  that  surrounds  it.  The  cold  scepticism  of  a  former 
century  denied  the  existence  of  this  poetic,  yet  truthful, 
element  in  the  ancient  chronicles ;  nay,  more,  it  attempted 
to  reject  the  whole  Saga  treasures  of  northern  and  southern 
Europe  altogether.      But,  after  the  German  philosophers 
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under  Sclielling,  and  the  G-erman  poets  under  Tieck,  had 
achieved  for  romanticism  its  grand  victory  in  literature,  the 
old  legendary  annals,  whether  classic  or  Scandinavian,  began 
to  recover  their  lost  importance,  and  a  widely  different  treat- 
ment of  their  contents,  as,  for  example,  partly  by  Niebubr^ 
has  become  the  rule  among  historians.  •  '^-ii"  ^^iJiia|| 

pjn  the  first  rude  form  of  historiography  to  which  we  now 
refer,  all  is  naked  simplicity  of  narrative.  The  chronicler 
looks  forth  upon  the  passing  events  and  shifting  scenes  of 
the  world  with  an  untutored  child-like  gaze,  and  transfers 
to  his  page  the  unadorned  description  of  those  events  and 
scenes  as  they  occur,  without  appending  a  single  reflection 
of  his  own,  even  the  slightest,  on  the  occurrences  he  is 
recording.  His  vocation  is,  therefore,  essentially  objective, 
not  subjective,  in  its  character.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
narrator  in  the  incidents  of  his  narration ;  like  a  miniature 
Homer  or  Shakespeare,  he  fades  away  utterly  from  our  field 
of  vision,  and  leaves  it  exclusively  occupied  by  the  scenes 
and  figures  he  has  translated  from  the  domain  of  actual  to 
that  of  literary  existence.  The  old  chronicler  of  the  classic 
era,  or  of  the  mediaeval  centuries,  surrounded  by  the  per- 
petual whirl  of  incident,  marked  down  from  day  to  day  his 
diaria,  and  from  year  to  year  his  annales, — the  simple  tale  of 
the  world's  outward  history  as  it  presented  itself,  in  some 
larger  or  smaller  section,  to  the  beholder's  attentive  eye. 
There,  rnirrored  more  or  less  faithfully,  on  the  leaves  of  his 
journal  it  lay  portrayed ;  but  it  was  history  pure  and  simple, 
with  no  other  element  in  addition.  The  writer  rested 
satisfied  with  a  plain  statement  of  facts  as  they  occurred;  and 
he  expected  all  other  persons  to  be  equally  well  pleased. 
.Among  the  finest  specimens  of  history  in  its  original  shape 
of  chronicle  may  be  ranked  the  old  Icelandic  Sagas, — now 
happily  familiar,  as  regards  general  tone  and  spirit,  to 
EngHsh  readers  through  Dr  Dasent's  excellent  translation 
of  "Burnt-Njal," — where  we  find  the  transparent,  naive, 
thoroughly  objective  style  of  the  true  annalist  exhibited  in 
its  perfect  bloom  and  beauty.  Incident  after  incident  comes 
crowding  on  the  page,  the  fiercest  passions  of  humanity  are 
seen  visibly  at  work,  yet  their  result,  in  the  form  of  a  hun- 
dred appalling  scenes  of  turmoil  and  bloodshed,  is  depicted 
simply,  clearly,  calmly,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
the  narrator  all  the  while  passing  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
.«oti)ier  m  the  way  of  praise  or  blame,  upon  the  events  he  is 

ng.     It  must  at  once  be  obvious  that  the  chief  value 

♦  A^<r«,r.;7^^"i?ientary  species  of  history  resides  in  the  mass 

oUiaJ'ln^'r^^^*^*-!^'^^^^^^^®^  ^^^  *^^^  ^^^^  o^  subsequent  historians, 
quociam:„o.iocarmensen  to  a  higher  and  truer  conception  of  his- 
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toric  art,  can  mould  into  proper  shape  the  often  chaotic 
agglomeration  of  incident  transmitted  by  it  to  posterity. 
In  other  words,  the  annalist  is  but  the  excavator  of  the 
block  of  marble,  the  future  historian  is  the  Phidias  who 
carves  out  of  it  his  statue,  the  Prometheus  who  kindles  that 
statue  into  life.  One  evil  connected  with  this  first  stage  of 
historiography  is,  that  the  very  simplicity  of  style,  at  the 
beginning  so  pleasant  to  the  reader,  grows  ere  long  weary- 
ing and  irksome;  and  he  longs  for  something  in  the  shape  of 
comment,  however  slight,  to  break  the  endless  monotony  of 
the  chronicler.  In  the  world's  unreflective  youth,  a  story  so 
like  the  prattle  of  childhood  might  have  been  delightful  to  him 
who  perused  it,  but  for  the  ripening  manhood  of  the  after  ages 
a  deeper  and  grander  utterance  was  required.  A  second  and  a 
more  serious  evil  is  the  inherent  inclination  of  the  mere  annal- 
ist to  indulge  in  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  garrulity,  a 
garrulity  that  often  leads  him  to  crush  all  that  he  knows  into 
his  chronicle,  and  place  there,  side  by  side  with  the  most 
important  incidents,  trifles  the  most  contemptible  and  absurd. 
Hence  the  ancient  chroniclers'  fondness  for  aXKorota, — matters 
either  utterly  subsidiary,  or  totally  foreign  to  the  themes 
they  might  be  discussing  at  the  moment ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
dijSiculty  we  now-a-days  experience  in  separating  the  elements 
of  truth  from  those  of  fiction  in  their  works.  Unable  as 
they  were  to  distinguish  between  the  local  and  universal, 
between  the  transitory  and  the  perennial,  they  committed 
over  and  over  again  the  fatal  error  of  encumbering  their 
narrative  with  a  load  of  useless,  altogether  unessential,, 
facts.  While  their  far  abler  successors,  the  "pragmatic" 
historians,  rigidly  selected  the  characteristic  features  only  of 
an  incident  or  a  series  of  incidents, — ^while  Thucydides,  for 
example,  says,  "all  was  witnessed  there,  which  usually 
happens  in  a  disorderly  retreat  from  battle," — the  chronicler, 
when  describing  a  similar  occurrence,  does  not  forget  to  tell 
us  that  trumpets  sounded,  horses  neighed,  swords  waved, 
and  arrows  gleamed  in  the  air.  And  from  this  again  it 
follows,  how  somniferous  must  be  the  influence  exerted  on 
the  reader,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  figures, 
and  the  unbroken,  unchanging  prolongation  of  the  monotone 
in  the  pages  of  the  annalist.* 

*  Tliis  point  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Professor  Schiern  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  one  of  the  essays  forming  his  "  Historiske  Studier,''  published  185G. 
To  that  essay  we  have  been  deeply  indebted  in  our  preparation  of  the  present 
article,  although  we  dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  tho  author 
arrives,  and  especially  think  his  ideal  of  historiography  defective,  in  so  far  as 
he  seems  to  find  in  it  rather  the  philosophic  than  the  Christian  element,  while 
in  our  opinion  the  true  historian  is  he  in  whom  may  be  discerned  both  elements 
harmoniously  combined. 
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The  next  step  in  the  development  of  historiography  ^^^,s 
its  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  art.     The  mere  chronicler,  a^^ 
we  have  seen,  like  a  child  playing  with  a  book  of  picture^, 
and  hurrying  rapidly  from  one  page  to   another,  passes 
swiftly  in  review  before  him  the  world's  external  phenomena^ 
without  allowing  them  to  leave  any  enduring  impression  oy^ 
his  spirit.     But,  as  mankind  grew  in  civilisation  and  in;T 
tellectual  culture,  something  more  than  a  simple  record  o| 
events  began  to  be  required  at  the  historian's  hands.     The 
artistic  sentiment  was  wakening  to  life  among  men,  ana 
demanded,  at  least,  the  partial  fulfilment  of  its  aspirations^ 
In  the  old  Grecian  world,  at  all  events,  where  a  feeling  ioi 
art  was  the  predominant  emotion,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  shapeless  congeries  of  half-truth  half-fiction  whio^i 
made  up  the  so-called  histories  of  the  past,  should  long  coij- 
tinue  to  satisfy  the  growing  genius  of  the  people.     HenQJ^ 
the  new  form  which,  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages,  historip- 
graphy  assumed.    We  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  the  vexed  question,  whether  history  be  a  science  or  aw 
art,  but  rest  content  with  indicating  our  own  individual 
opinion,  that  it  is  much  more  of  the  former  than  the  latterjj 
and  that  whenever  the  scientific  element  has  been  sacrificed> 
as  is  far  too  frequently  the  case,  the  result  has  been  most 
prejudicial  to  the  grand  aim  the  historian  always  ought  ta 
keep  in  view.     From  an  undue  pre-eminence  of  the  artisti^^ 
element,  not  only  in  history  but  in  general  literature,  ha,8 
sprung  that  pictorial  tendency  which,  carried  to  excess,  fsi 
fatal  to  the  highest  forms  of  all  intellectual  effort.     Oui^ 
rampant  modern  pictorialism  is  the  bane  of  true  and  puf^^ 
literary  creation.      Still,   although   history  be   properly  a 
science  rather  than  an  art,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  whe)^ 
the  first  historians  passed  to  the  region  of  art  from  that  of 
chronicle,  they  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction.      The 
difference  between  annalistic  and  artistic  historiography  is 
simply  this,  that,  while  they  both  exclusively  delineate'^ex- 
ternal  phenomena,  without  making  an  attempt  to  investigate 
the  real  nature  of  their  origin,  the  latter  in  addition,  calling 
imagination  to  its   aid,  arranges  into  definite  shape  the 
materials  collected  by  the  former,  in  accordance  with  some 
assumed  principle,— a  principle  not  deducible  from  them,  but 
of  the  validity  of  which  the  artistic  historian  has  become 
otherwise  convinced.     Instead  of  accepting  the  facts  of  his- 
tory as  he  finds  them,  and  drawing  from  them  the  lessons 
they  convey,  he  fashions  them  into  a  form  harmonising  with 
his  own  preconceived  ideal,  at  the  expense,  not  seldom,  of 
their  inherent  truth.     In  spite,  however,  of  this  unquestion- 
able defect,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  new  conception 
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of  historiography  as  an  art,  was  one  of  no  slight  importance. 
A  greater  unity,  symmetry,  and  completeness,  in  historic 
productions,  were  the  natural  result.  An  organising  in- 
fluence was  at  work  in  the  labyrinth  of  incidents,  and  they 
were  so  marked  off  and  classified  that  the  spectator's  eye 
could  easily  overlook  and  compare  them.  In  Herodotus  we 
find  the  commencement  of  this  new  tendency ;  and  during 
the  age  of  the  succeeding  pragmatic  historians  (whose 
notions  of  the  true  aims  of  historiography  were,  in  other 
respects,  very  different  from  his)  its  powerful  operation  is 
apparent.  With  the  ancients,  indeed,  it  was  a  fundamental 
axiom  that  history  should  be  a  work  of  art.  Various  Ger- 
man authors — among  them  Creutzer,  in  his  *'  Historic  Art 
of  the  Greeks" — have  fully  elucidated  the  point  in  question; 
and,  to  illustrate  the  prevalent  idea  in  old  times,  we  may 
instance  the  dictum  of  Lucian,  who  makes  exactly  the  same 
claim  on  the  historian  that  he  would  on  the  artist,  inasmuch 
as  he  affirms  that  the  former  should,  like  Praxiteles  or 
Aicamenes,  prepare  his  materials,  arrange  them  rightly,  and 
ever  throughout  his  labours  aim  at  the  realisation  of  the 
beautiful.  Consequently,  liveliness  of  description  and  dra- 
matic verisimilitude  became  the  all  in  all  of  historiography. 
Hence  the  opulent  rhetoric  the  old  historians  so  frequently 
lavished  on  their  delineation  both  of  incidents  and  in- 
dividuals ;  and  hence  the  fertile  invention  of  dialogues  and 
speeches  which  they  put  into  the  Hjds  of  the  chief  actors 
in  their  narratives.  After  the  revival  of  classic  learning 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  there  was  such  a  universal 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  the  so-called  ars  historica  became 
once  more  the  object  exclusively  worshipped  by  the  critics 
and  historians  of  the  period;  and  almost,  in  fact,  to  our 
own  day  it  has  formed  the  principle  by  which  many 
writers  of  eminence  have  been  guided  in  the  judgments 
passed  by  them  on  historical  productions.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, and  we  mention  it  as  illustrative  of  the  point  now 
under  consideration,  that  a  reputable  author  like  the  Italian 
Botta,  in  his  "  History  of  the  War  and  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  could  deem  it  allowable, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  compose  fictitious 
speeches,  which,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  he 
interweaves  with  the  rest  of  his  work.  But  deeper  and 
clearer  views  of  historiography,  views  that  contemplate  it 
rather  as  a  science  than  an  art,  are  now  generally  be- 
ginning to  prevail.  At  the.  same  time,  the  attempt  made 
by  not  a  few,  to  combine  the  two  views  in  their  own  his- 
torical writings,  seems  a  chief  cause  of  failure  in  much  of 
our  most  recent  history.     For,  as  Schiern  very  truly  ob- 
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sei-ves,  '^^-hile  many  mocMfi  M^totf^/'^ith  latiTOl^-^4l. 
strive 'after  scientific  depth,  they  too  often,  dazzled  byW^ 
bright  example  of  the  classic  masters,  also  endeavour  ^Ijjjii^ 
realise  artistic  perfection  of  outward  form,  and  on  the  rock  af 
this  twofold  effort  make  shipwreck  of  their  labours."     So 
true  is  it  that  historiography  cannot  at  once  fully  satisfy  thii^ 
requirements  both  of  art  and  science,  while,  if  the  former  b^^ 
solely  cultivated,  then  the  latter  becomes  but  an  empty  namei^J 
A  new  era  was,  however,  now  to  daMn  for  the  historianV^ 
The  early  chronicler  had  yielded  to  the  later  artist,  and  th^^' 
artist,  in  his  turn,  must  yield,  at  least  partly,  to  abler  and'" 
prof 0 under  successors.     When  Herodotus,  at  one  of  th^' 
public  festivals,  repeated  his  immortal  "Muses,"^  a  young | 
Athenian  who  stood  by  shed  tears  of  noble  emulation.     The'^ 
tears  thus  shed  had  their  source  in  a  soul  endowed  witH^ 
the  divine  gift  of  genius,  genius  that  afterw^ards  found  fit- 
expression  in  the  famous  tale  of  the  Peloponnesian  watj'^ 
Its  author,  the  son  of  Olorus,  and  pupil  of  Anaxagora^V"^ 
became  the  illustrious  father  of  Pragmatic  history.*     Yet,'^ 
surpassing  as  unquestionably  were  the  individual  merits  of " 
Thucydides,  it  should  be  botne'  in  mind  that  he  was  th^^ 
representative  of  a  new  order  of  thought  among  his  countf^^ 
men.    Between  the  time  when  Herodotus  composed  his  work--^ 
and  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  had 
elapsed  a  period  of  only  forty  years;  but  these  years^^ud-^ 
brought  with  them  great  political  changes,  ancf  an  even 
greater  change  in  the  Greek  character  and  spirit.     The  old 
child-like  faith  had  been  succeeded  by  doubting  and  questiori^'"^ 
ing  criticism,  and  7vw^/  (SiavTov  was  now  the  watchword  of  tH^'^ 
age.     The  former  generation  rested  satisfied  with  looking'^ 
around  them,  and  contemplating  mere  external  facts  and 
incidents ;  their  children  looked  icithin,  and  strove  to  explor^^ 
the  springs  of  events,  and  solve  the  riddle  of  existence.     It 
was  this  new  tendency,  so  very  different  from  the  old  in 
character  and  consequences,  which  expressed  itself  in  Thucy-- 
dides,  and  made  him  ever  memorable  as  the  founder  of  what' 
we  have  already  styled  pragmatic,  or  psychologic,  history. 
With  the  thoughtful  son  of  Olorus,   the  discovery  of  the 
hidden  powers  that  operated  in  the  production  of  external 
historical  phenomena  was  a  point  of  all-essential  importance. 
These  motive  powers  or  causes  he  sought  in  the  affections 

♦  Erdraann  in  his  History  of  Philosophy,  uses,  instead  of  this  terra,  the: 
words  psycho  ogical  delineation."  We  are  inclined  to  consider  Erdmann's 
he  more  strictly  correct  of  the  two  expressions,  because  all  pragmatic  historio- 
graphy rests  on  a  psychologic  basis.  But  as  "  pragmatic "  is  employed  by 
eminent  continental  writers  to  denote  that  species  of  historiography  to  which 
we  now  refer,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  retain  the  word. 
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and  passions  of  Imman  nature,  and  believed  that  lie  found 
tliem  there.  Justi<je  and  injustice,  prudence  and  imprudence, 
raortal  strength  and  mortal  weakness,  were  for  him  the  basis 
of  external  incident ;  and  his  chief  object,  therefore,  was  to 
exhibit  the  characters  of  historical  j^ersonages,  to  elucidate 
the  primary  causes  of  historical  occurrences,  and  to  link  the 
one  event  to  the  other,  until  the  entire  chain  of  histor}^  was 
coraplete.  Similar,  we  need  hardly  say,  has  been  the  course 
adopted  by  all  pragmatic  historians  throughout  succeeding 
centuries.  •  To  the  principle  that  guides  them  are  strictly 
applicable  the  words  of  Schiller,  in  his  noble  essay  on  the 
study  of  universal  history.  "A  philosophical  understanding 
comes  to  the. aid/ of  the  historian;  and  v^iiile  he  conjoins, 
by  artificial  bonds,  the  fragments  of  the  broken  mass  of 
incident,  he  exalts  them,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  system,  a 
regular  and  connected  whole.  His  warrant  for  such  a  course 
resides  in  the  sameness  and  unchangeable  unity  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  human  mind,  which  unity  is  the  reason 
why  the  events  of  remote  antiquity,  under  the  conjunction 
of  similar  circumstances  from  without,  repeat  themselves  in 
the  most  modern  times, — the  reason  also  why,  from  recent 
historical  phenomena,  which  lie  within  the  circle  of  our  own 
experience,  an  inference  may  be  drawn,  with  a  backward 
bearing  upon  the  piienomena  of  earlier  ages,  and  tending 
to  irradiate  them  with  a  certain  gleam  oi  light."*  In  these 
words  of  the  great  German  poet  we  find  described  the 
strength,  but,  likewise,  as  we  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
shew,  the  weakness  of  pragmatic  historiography.  Meanwhile, 
referring  again  to  its  celebrated  founder,  we  may  add,  that, 
although  finding  the  mainsprings  of  events  in  human  feeling 
aiti(l.hui^an  passion,  he  could  not  overlook  the  fact,  nor 
attempt  to  deny  it,  that  there  is  a  higher,  an  omnipotent 
power,  which  asserts  its  influence,  as  well  in  small  matters 
as  in  great,  and  irresistibly  interferes  with  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  this  power  is  for  Thucydides  neither  a  divine 
providence  nor  an  ideal  necessity,  it  is  only  pure  chance 
{'^^X'^^f^'^'^)y  capricious  and  deceitful,  itself  blind,  and  un- 
searchable also  by  the  wisdom  of  both  gods  and  men. 
Consequently  he  strives  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
superhuman  element  from  his  narrative,  that  its  perspicuity 
may  not  be  thereby  impaired  ;  and  the  result  is  the  triumph 
of  the  pragmatic  or  psychologic  principle, — the  ascription, 
namely,  of  historical  events  to  a  solely  human  origin. 
Pragmatism,  as  asserted  by  Thucydides,  in  conjunction 
with  the  above  named  effort  to  realise  historic  art,  became 

*    Schiller's  SawmtUche  Werke,  vol.  x.  p.  3bl. 
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the  highest  goal  after  which  the  classical  historiograj)hers 
aspirecl,  and  which  they  were  in  reality  enabled  to^  attain 
They  faithfully  walked  in  the  footprints  of  their  immort^ 
master,  and  affected  rather  the  sources  and  results  of  hitmalft 
action  than  human  action  in  itself,— endeavouring  to  lajr^ 
bare  the  labyrinthine  workings  of  the  heart,  and  then66'M 
deduce,  as  by  natural  and  necessary  consequence,  the  leading 
facts  of  history.  In  similar  fashion  the  pragmatic  principlie!: 
once  more  acquired  supreme  dominion,  after  the  revived' 
study  of  the  classics  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ; 
and  similarly,  also,  in  the  two  great  historic  schools  of  a 
later  period, — among  the  French  memoir-writers,  like  D^, 
Eetz,  and,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  among  our  0^ 
celebrated  English  authors.  It  is  in  England  especially,^ 
where  the  pragmatic  principle  has  taken  deep  root  and 
flourished.  As  the  tendency  of  the  German  mind  is  meta- 
physical, so  that  of  the  English  is  psychological;  and  the  la;tt€# 
(which  reached  its  crowning  manifestation  in  a  Shakespeare) 
has  formed  the  very  soul  of  the  pragmatic  historiography  of 
England.  Such  distinguished  names  as  Hume,  RobertsonV 
and  Gibbon,  will  here  at  once  recur  to  the  reader.  The  influ- 
ence of  England  was  felt  abroad,  and  men  likeSchlozer  ana 
Heeren  became  the  representatives  of  German  pragmatism. 
Schiern  observes  in  his  already  mentioned  valuable  ess0^ 
that  pragmatism  was  doubtless  a  great  advance  in  the 
development  of  historiography.  With  this  remark  we  cor- 
dially coincide.  It  must  always  be  an  important  object  for 
the  historian  to  discover 'the  causes  and  consequences'"  tr! 
historical  phenomena,  and  to  elucidate  the  way  in  wliich 
such  causes  and  consequences  find  fit  outward  embodiment 
in  the  sphere  of  human  action.  Yet,  although  every  true 
historian  should  therefore  be  pragmatic,  he  must  not  be 
pragmatic  only  ;  for  there  are  mysteries  in  the  earthly  record 
of  ruan's  existence,  which  it  is  impossible  that  mere  prag- 
matism can  ever  solve.  Thucydides,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
in  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  shews  us  the 
dechne  of  Greece,  but  he  does  not  shew  us  why  the  great 
ideas  that  had  given  Greece  its  elevation  were  losing  their 
youthful  vigour,  and  must  henceforth  yield  to  others ;  and  aS 
little  does  Robertson's  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  howevef 
excellent  in  many  ways,  present  anything  like  a  complete 
picture  of  the  grand  turning-point  between  the  middle  ages 
and  modern  times,  because  the  author  has  not  paid  sufficient 
regard  to  those  new  ideas  fermenting  among  the  masses, 
and  under  which  Charles  the  Fifth  himself  at  last  succumbed. 
Or  take  the  four  most  momentous  events  in  European  annals 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith :  we  mean  the 
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fall  of  imperial  Rome,  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and 
the  French  Revolution.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these, — 
for  our  space  prevents  us  from  illustrating  the  rest, — how  is 
it  that  the  pragmatic  historian  Gibbon  explains  the  decline 
and  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empii'e?  By  indicating  the 
crimes  and  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  the  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  their  subjects,  and  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
barbarian  tribes.  No  doubt,  all  such  things  were  powerful 
secondary  causes ;  but  next  to  the  grand  first  cause,  the 
will  and  counsel  of  the  Supreme,  the  colossal  fabric  of  im- 
perial heathen  Rome  owed  its  dissolution  to  the  birth  of  a  new 
idea,  an  idea  comparatively  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
the  idea  of  individualism,  of  man's  free  personality,  then 
springing  to  existence  everywhere,  yet  chiefly  in  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  Gothic  peoples,  and  finding  vent  for  its 
resistless  might  in  the  vast  convulsion  which  shattered  into 
fragments  the  iron  dominion  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  Such, 
surely,  would  be  the  explanation  of  the  philosophical,  as 
opposed  to  the  merely  pragmatical  historian. 

Our  short  survey  of  this  species  of  historiography  would, 
however,  be  incomplete,  were  we  to  refrain  from  indicating 
another  element,  namely,  the  didactic,  which  it  very  frequently 
includes,*!^  Some  authors,  indeed,  have  chosen  to  consider 
didactic  historiography  as  forming  a  distinct  species  by 
itself,  not  without  a  certain  show  of  reason,  since  it  is  by 
QOi  means  necessary  that  the  two  elements,  the  pragmatic 
and  didactic,  should  be  conjoined,  and  in  point  of  fact  we 
occasionally  find  them  separated.  Still,  as  it  is  the  natural 
tendencv  of  the  pragmatic  historian  to  become  didactic, 
and  to  impress  ui)on  men's  minds  the  moral  and  political 
lessons  he  himself  has  learned  from  his  peculiar  mode  of 
treating  great  historic  incidents,  our  present  purpose  will 
bj^at  be  served  by  the  consideration  of  the  one  thing  in  close 
connection  with  the  other.  In  general,  the  pragmatic  his- 
torian is  not  simply  satisfied  with  framing  his  unbroken 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  shewing  how  it  links  together 
characters  and  events  the  most  remote  and  varied ;  he  also 
passes  judgment  on  those  effects  and  causes,  on  those  events 
and  characters,  and,  moreover,  deduces  from  them  important 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  either  in  the  mass  or 
individually.  His  object,  unquestionably  laudable,  is  so  to 
indoctrinate  his  readers  with  the  truths  drawn  from  the  facts 
of  history,  that  they  shall  grow  better  and  wiser  mortals. 
Thus,  in  ancient  Greece,  when  pragmatic  historiography 
bloomed  there  in  perfect  flower,  we  find  political  and  moral 
lessons  perpetually  standing  side  by  side  with  the  deductions 
of  psychology.      The  speeches  of  Thucydides  are  rife  with 
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sagacious  rules  and  axioms,  fresh  from  tt^j rich  treatf^ 
house  of  his  own  experience.  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenopli6n 
and  the  five  last  books  of  his  Hellenic  History,  well  nigh 
every  passage  bears  on  the  strategic  or  political  culture  of 
the  reader.  With  Polybius  the  tendency  is  altogether  pre- 
dominant, so  that  many  have  pronounced  it  to  be  his  highest 
praise,  that  none  knew  better  than  he  both  how^  to  instruct 
and  admonish.  The  same  inclination  to  convert  history 
into  a  kind  of  lesson-book  for  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
succeeding  ages  is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
lloman  historiography.  With  the  resuscitation  of  prag- 
matism among  the  later  Florentine  historians,  the  didactic 
element  revived ;  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli,  and  the  con- 
temporaneous imitators  of  the  ancients,  give  it  ample  space 
in  their  various  writings.  About  the  middle  of  last  century 
Montesquieu  threw  the  halo  of  his  genius  around  the  system 
of  the  pragmatic-didactic  school,  and  his  two  great  works 
are  virtually  a  commentary  on  the  secret  alike  of  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  Somewhat  later  the  didactic  principle 
took  root  in  Germany,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
"  the  Thucydides  of  Switzerland,"  the  celebrated  historian 
Johannes  von  Mtiller,  wiio  always  in  his  treatises  contem- 
plated instruction.  Instead  of  pointing  out .  the  growth  of 
new  ideas,  and  illustrating  their  embodiment  in  outward 
facts,  he  pursued  a  contrary  course,  and  aimed  at  indicating 
all  he  had  found  "common  in  the  most  different  eras  of 
history."  The  same  plan  was  pursued  by  those  numerous 
German  authors  who  owned  Mtiller  as  their  master,  and 
formed  themselves  by  the  study  of  his  works.     '  '   ~," '  -\[ 

Now,  we ;  p,r^.of  course  far  from  denying  the  truth,  in  one 
important  sense,  of  the  great  principle  so  strongly  held  by 
didactic  historians,— the  principle  that  "history is  philosophy 
teachmg  by  examples."  On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  will- 
nig  to  recognise  the  benefits  which  a  careful  study  of  his- 
torical events  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race.  But 
to  take  a  yurely  didactic  view  of  historical  phenomena  is,  in 
our  opinion,  radically  erroneous;  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction imparted  by  the  historians  to  whom  we  specially 
allude  has  been,  m  many  instances,  vastly  overrated.  For, 
in  the  hi-st  place,  a  good  deal  of  such  instruction  consists  of 
mere  truisms  {e,g.  that  increase  of  population  makes  a 
state  more  powerful  in  time  of  war,  that  two  peoples  so 
cliflcrent  m  character  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  cannot 
easily  blend  together,  that  nations  haste  onwards  to  dissolu- 
tion when  they  throw  off  rehgion,  &c.),  truisms  in  them- 
selves surely  sufficiently  obvious,  and  which  do  not  require 
the    elaborate    apparatus    of    the    pragmatic    or    didactic 
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xeasoner  to  extract  them  in  subtle  fashion  from  the  facts 
,  of  history.     In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  lessons  of  the 
didactic  historians  are  just  the  false  results  of  what  has  been 
styled  a  **  home-made  measuring  scale;"  in  other  words, 
one-sided  judgments  passed  on  earlier  occurences  from  the 
Igtand-point  of  a  later  age, — as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
;7w.eJl-known  German  author  Eotteck, — and  hence  it  follows 
tliat  one  didactic  history  is  speedily  displaced  by  another. 
Each  successive  generation  has  its  own  way  of  viewing  pre- 
, vious  characters  and  incidents ;  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
,  preceding  history  will,  therefore,  vary  as  each  generation 
,  Tmay  feel  inclined  to  receive  or  deduce  them.     In  the  third 
^  place,  and  mainly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  along  with  the 
pragmatic-didactic  school,  that  history  is  ever  "reproducing 
itself/'  and  that  thus  we  may  invariably  learn  from  the 
;  record  of  the  past  what  will  be  useful  for  us  in  all  imagin- 
.  able  circumstances  during  the  future.     Historians  of  this 
stamp  leave  altogether  out  of  view,  in  their  exclusive  devotion 
to  facts,  the  marvellous,  mysterious  power  of  ideas.     How 
,.  often  does  not  some  new  and  great  idea  lay  hold,  with  over- 
j   naastering  energy,  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  its  practical 
results  annihilate  long-cherished  axioms,  and  upset  for  ever 
^     pragmatic  deductions  and  conclusions  !    History,  beheld  as  a 
; ,  whole,  is  not  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism  revolving  its  wheels 
'     in  perpetual  dreary  circle,  obedient  to  blind  and  unreason- 
ing law;  it  is  the  living,  progressive  revelation,  in  time,  of 
infinite   power   and  infinite  wisdom,   freshly  new  always 
•     from  the  hand  of  God.     The  words  of  Solomon,  wrung  forth 
m  the  prostration  and  weariness  of  his  spirit,  seem  to  be 
,    the  chosen  motto  of  those  who  hold  the  former  view:  *'  The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done  ;  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.     Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may 
be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?     It  hath  been  akeady  of  old  time, 
which  was  before  us."     Curiously  enough,  we  meet  with  the 
same  thought  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides,  the  founder  of 
pragmatic  history.     He  speaks  of  "  things  which  happen, 
and  will  happen,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the 
same."  *     This  is  the  central  dogma  of  the  pragmatists, 
and  from  it  have  proceeded  all  their  attempts  at  *'  sciences 
of  history"  in  every  age,  attempts  which,  as  we  hope  after- 
wards to  shew,  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  prove 
failures.      Men    of   great   genius   and   learning,    men   like 
Aristotle,  MacchiaveUi,  Yico,t  and  Montesquieu,  have  sought 

'— ^- . \ ' '  '■^f"  '^ i  ■'  ■:■■ , , 

*    Ttyi>)fjt,i\a  jtcii  uu  itfBfiivx,  \us  a.i  h  kvtt}  ^vfi;  avS^uTuv  T,  \\\.  82. 

t  We  well  remember  the  delight  with  which,  m  old  student  days,  we  first 
became  acquainted,  through  a  work  of  Miclielet's,  with  the  "  Scienza  Nuova  " 
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to  embody  in  fixed  system,  in  positive  science,  the  resiilis 
they  gathered  from  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  that  these 
might  serve  as  guiding  rules  for  the  world's  conduct  in  then 
future.     If  there  be  really  ''nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  if:* 
history  be  perpetual  repetition,  we  must  pronounce  theirs 
labours  to  have  been,  at  least,  partially  successful.     But  omh 
view. of  history  is  something  different.     If,  without  irrever- 
ence, we  may  here  venture  to  employ  the  Redeemer's  words 
to  Nicodemus,  words  primarily  referring  to  a  subject  of  yet 
deeper  and  holier  import,  we  would  say  of  historical  phe- 
nomena, ''  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,   and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not   tell  whence   it 
cometh  and  whither  it  goeth;"  for  God's  Spirit  is  omni-  ' 
potent  in  history,  and  neither  can  w^e  measure  its  wondrous 
workings  by  our  poor  imperfect  standards,  nor  lay  down  in- 
fallible rules  to  regulate  our  course  amid  the  many  mani- 
festations, ever  fresh  and  ever  new/  of  that  almighty  power 
it  wields.  ij3gn;rioS^  iix  ;  JSsobnoM  ,aijiq8  xii  ;  iJodX  M  r^Oii-fiil 
Before  proceeding  to  thef  final  form  a:ssTimed^'b7  Msf orra>-x 
graphy,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  say  a  few  words 
about  its  state  and  progress  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
towards  the  commencement  of  more  modern  times.     In  ihwi 
writings  of  Tacitus,  the  greatest  of  the  Eoman  historians,; "> 
we  find  historic  art  and  historic  pragmatism  attaining  their 
highest  perfection.     After  him,  historiography  by  degrees 
decayed,   sinking  deeper   and   deeper   from   generation   tai' 
generation,  until,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  had  reached  the: 'l 
lowest  point, — the  barren  and  confused  narratives  which  haveil 
come  down  to  us  from  that  period,  resembling,  as  has  beenit 
said,  alike  graphically  and  truly,  the  stammering,  almost  un^  i 
intelligible,  utterances  of  an  old  man  in  his  second  childhoods ' 
Fresh  life,  however,  in  the  end  appeared ;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  mark  the  complete  resemblance  between  the 
development  of  mediaeval  and  that  of  classical  historiography. 
Except  in  one  deeply  important  respect,  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  refer,  the  former  was  exactly  like  a  new  edition 
of  the  latter.     In  both,  the  first  stage  was  the  chronicle. 
After  mcreasing  culture  had  so  improved  the  vulgar  tongues 
of  modern  Europe  that  they  grew  adapted  to  prose  com- 
position, there  lacked  not  authors  who,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  viewed  and  treated  history,  might  be 
placed  beside  Herodotus,  although  below  him  as  regarded 
the  artistic  completeness  of  their  style.     Such  were  Ville- 
hfirduin  and  Jomville,  who  stand  far  above  all  the  earlier 


ihir.  ^f '.'''n  "'"f  ^^"  ^^''^']''''J'^^-  .  It  is  ftHioble,  if  unsucc-sful,  attempt  at  a 
plni.  s..].!,  V  of  history,  and  abounds  in  most  sWestive  truths. 
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mediaeYai  annalists.     Towards  the   commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  period  of  the   chroniclers   passed 
away,  and  that  of  the  pragmatic  historians  began.     This  was 
especiall}^  the  case  in  Italy,  where  the  Florentines  Villani  ■ 
and  Compagni  wrote,  with  the  old  pragmatic  authors  for 
their  models.     Then,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
after  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters,  the  modern  classic'' 
school  arose,  which  solely  aimed  at  imitating  the  ancient ■•; 
masterpieces.     Its  followers  strove  to  satisfy  the  require-' 
ments  of  historic  art  by  the  greatest  possible  unity  of  con- 
tents  and  form ;  they  were  careful   to  delineate  minutely 
the  characteristic   mental   features  of  the   persons  whose' 
actions  they  described;   in  true -pragmatic   fashion,  they^* 
made  mere  human  motives  the   sole   mainsprings   of  all  I 
events ;  and  finally,  like  Polybius,  they  interwove  with  their 
narratives  political  or  moral  inferences  and  maxims.     Such  - 
historians  were,  in  Italy,  Macchiavelli  and  Guicciardini ;  in*' 
France,  De  Thou ;  in  Spain,  Mendoza ;  in  Portugal,  Osorio ; 
George  Buchanan  in  Scotland,  and  John  Sleidan  in  Germany. 

Yet  although  the  mediaeval  and  modern  historiography  d 
was  thusBa.ireproduction  of  the  ancient,  in  one  marked -" 
respect,   as   already   hinted,    they    widely    differed.      The -* 
former,  being  Christian,  possessed  the  teledogical  element  * 
which  the  latter  so  greatly  lacked.     As  the  Hebrews  of  old 
were   especially  distinguished  by  their  trust  in  a  higher - 
unseen  power, — and  indeed  the  whole  Jewish  history  is  a  "^ 
record  of  the  direct  education  of  the  people  by  Jehovah, — so  3 
thBjmajority  of  the  mediaeval  historians  were  pervaded  by 
the. strong  conviction,  that  '4n  God  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."     Before  this  grand  thought,  the  rv^^^ri  of  - 
Thucydides,  and  the  better  to  ^shv  of  Herodotus,  shrink  into 
utter  insignificance.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
found  element   of  Christian  faith,  which   had  completely  .- 
banished  the  blind,  unreasoning  "fate"  of  antiquity,  formed  ' 
the-  mighty   lever  that  raised  the   historiography  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a  far  higher  and  nobler  arena  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  powers,  however  low  its  position  was,  compara- 
tively, with  regard  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  outward  form. 
In  a  hundred  different  ways,  we  find  the  simple  child-like 
faith  of  that  mediaeval  time  displa^^ed, — for  example,  in  the 
annalist's  frequent  attempts  to  trace  back  existing  history  to 
the  period  of  the  joatriarchs,  or  in  the  custom  he  occa- 
sionally adopted  of  letting  a  few  leaves  remain  unwritten  at 
the  close  of  his  chronicle,  that  the  incidents  might  be  there 
recorded  which  should  occur  before  the  final  judgment, — an 
event  then  yearly,  if  not  daily,  expected.     And,  in  truth, 
the  legacy  bequeathed,  so  to  speak,  by  medifeval  historians 
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.^io  more  modern  times, — ^the  legacy  of  a  living  trust  ii^^ 
.^ver-ruling  providence  of  God, — ^is  a  gift  of  incalculable 
t;value.     They  were  unable,  indeed,  to  rise  to  the  true  a.nd 
lofty  conception  of  history  as  a  whole,  and  to  indicate  ^ith 
.(the  later  philosophical  historian,  in  so  far  as  mortals  are 
V-permitted  to   explore    the   unfathomable    counsels   of  the 
r,^upreme,  the  plan  by  which  God's  providence  is,  ayei;.-^orJi- 
],,ing  out  the  destinies  of  the  human  race;  but  it  was  much, 
yivery  much,  to  have  attained  the  important  vantage-ground 
-Vihey  occupied.     That  otherwise  their  errors  were  great  and 
j^^umerous,  needs  hardly  illustration  here.     In  the  words  of 
^.-,Schiern,  ''the  middle  age  could  only  discern  historic  interest 
-  in  the  happy  or  unhappy  fate  of  individuals,  in  the  difference 
of  single^  characters,  in  the  results  of  personal  passion  or 
emotion :  for  its  ear  the  various  tones  would  not  coalesce  in 
harmony,  for  its  eye  the  region  of  ideas  remained  a  land 
unknown.    Everywhere  we  encounter  incapacity  to  under- 
^^Btand  history   aright.     That   incapacity  displays   itself  in 
>.  Cola  di  Eienzi  and  so  many  other  Italians,  w^ho  could  not 
comprehend  that  the  ancient  world  had  irrevocably  departed, 
and  that  a  new  epoch  with  new  ideas  had  arrived;  it  dis- 
joplays  itself  in  the  Hohenstaufens,   and  above  all  in  the 
German  emperors,  who  made  fruitless  march  after  fruitless 
march  to  Italy,  because  they  were  unable  to  throw  off  the 
notion  that  they  were  tke .  immediate   successors  of  the 
Caesars,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  claim  and  occupy  an  im- 
perial Roman  throne."     Yet  nevertheless,  let  us  add,  we 
are   bound,   while   acknowledging    the   grievous    faults    of 
the  mediaeval  historians,  to  appreciate  their  profound  belief 
in  the  providence  of  God,— the  sole  basis  on  which  can  be 
reared  a  true  Christian  and  philosophical  historiography. 

At  this  final  stage  we  have  now  arrived  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  present  subject.  We  have  seen  how  the  chron- 
icles of  the  earliest  periods  were  gradually  shaped  into 
somethmg  Hke  form  and  beauty  by  the  plastic  hand  of  art ; 
how  the  pragmatic  school  in  the  ancient  world  sprang  to 
life  and  gained  dominion,  leaving  its  powerful  impress  on 
historic  works  that  will  never  perish,  and  where  we  recognise 
the  teacher's  as  well  as  the  artist's  genius ;  and  lastly,  how 
the  historic  literature  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  faithful  re- 
production,, in  the  various  steps  of  its  development,  of  the 
literature  of  old  Greek  and  Eoman  days,  but  at  the  same 
time  possessing  aninfinitely  higher  principle,  the  Christian, 
which  rendered  it  the  fruitful  parent  of  whatever  might  be 
the  best  and  noblest  in  the  historiography  that  was  to  come, 
io  that  historiography  we  shall,  following  the  ordinary  rule, 
give  the  name  of  Philosophical,  although  it  appears  to  us 
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^iSat  the  term  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  defective,  as  not  bring- 
ing out  with  sufficient  clearness  the  Christian  element  exist- 
ing, or  that  should  exist,  in  the  final  form  which  the  art 
and  science  of  the  historian  have  assumed.     Two  very  brief 
remarks  we  have  introductorily  to  make.     In  the  first  place, 
'perfect  historians  of  the  genuine  philosophical  type  have 
-iiever  as  yet  appeared.     Some  recent  French  authors  have 
perhaps  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
philosophical  history  than  any  other  writers  either  in  Germany 
or  England.     Still  it  is  only,  after  all,  an  approximation; 
and  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  we  must  rest  content 
'with  depicting  the  latest  aspect  of  historiography,  rather 
as  it  should  be,  than  as  it  is.     In  the  second  place,  since  we 
wish  to  use  plain  and  simple  language  in  describing  its  real 
nature,  we  shall  avoid  the  terminology  of  German  meta- 
physics, in  which,  without  doubt,  it  might  be  most  succinctly 
defined,  but  which,  again,  would  require  a  whole  series  of 
'previous  definitions  and  explanations  ere  the  general  reader 
could  comprehend  its  import.    What,  then,  is  philosophic,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  pragmatic,  historiography?    In 
one  short  sentence  we  reply,  that  its  problem  is  to  represent  the 
endeavour  of  an  idea,  or  ideas,  to  gain  outward  temporal  exist- 
ence.    The  pragmatic   historian   sought  all,  and  believed 
that  he  found  all,  in  the  subtle  operation  of  merely  human 
motives;  even  as  the  early  annalist  only  looked  around,  his 
pragmatic  successor  mainly  looked   within,  and  imagined 
/that  he  had  discovered  there  the  secret  of  the  world's  on- 
; ' '  goings.     The  philosophical  historian,  however,  while  look- 
^^^^flig'%(!>th(' within  and  around,  looks  also  and  mainly  above, 
"^'^  because  there  he  believes  he  shall  find  the  solution  of  much 
tliat  is  mysterious  in  histoiy.     If  history  be  "the  progressive 
■'revelation  of  the  Infinite  in  time,"  which,  translated  from 
'"the  dialect  of  metaphysics  into  that  of  ordinary  life,  is  just 
the  grand  old  Bible  truth,  that  "the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth,"  then  the  real  origin  of  historic  event  and  inci- 
dent must  surely  be  sought  above,  and  not  below.    Moreover,  if 
God's  counsels  be  unfathomable,  and  all  history  be  simply 
the  external  revelation  of  His  infinite  will,  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  set  artificial  bounds  to  the  number  of  aspects  which 
that  revelation  may  assume, — aspects  so  manifold,  ever  fresh, 
unforeseen  often  by  the  prescience  of  the  wisest  of  mankind? 
Who  shall  attempt  to  pack  into  the  nutshell  of  a  "Science 
of  History"  the  boundless  power,  the  boundless  multitude,  of 
the  divine  efiluences?     Science  of  history  is,  in  fact,  a  thing 
impossible.     We  shall  be  told,  doubtless,  that  the  laws  of 
human  nature  are  the  same  in  every  age,  and  that  history, 
which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  these  laws,  may  become, 
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therefore,  a  fit  subject  for  scientific  calculation.     But  this, 
is  the  very  view  of  history  which  we  have  been  combating  in 
some  of  the  previous  pages.     Unquestionably,  it  is  a  truth, 
that  the  laws  of  human  nature  remain  through  all  centuries 
unchanged ;  and  so,  if  human  history  be  the  fruit  alone  of 
human  thought  and  human  motives,  then  the  possibility, 
nay,  the  absolute  certainty  of  its  scientific  treatment,  follows' 
as  a  matter  of  course.    *iE/6t  it;' however,  be  rememberecl^, 
that  under  the  overmastering  impulse  of  ideas,  the  human 
spirit  assumes  often  the  most  various  and  unexpected  aspects. 
Take  conversion  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean.     The 
grace   of  God's   Spirit   bestows,  in   regeneration,  no   r^w! 
intellectual  endowments  on  the  fallen  soul  of  man ;  reason, 
imagination,  emotion,  exist  there  as  they  existed  before ;  and, 
yet  so  great  is  the  change  produced  by  what  we  may  style 
the  one  predominant   "idea,"  the  resistless  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,    i 
for  him  who  is  its  subject,  "old  things  are  passed  away^'^Jl 
behold  all  things  are  become  new."     Some  great  new  idea^ 
is  sent  forth  by  the  Almighty,  to  further,  when  embodied  in 
external  life,  the  ends  of  his  mysterious  jDrovidence,  and 
with  irresistible  might  it  lays  hold  of  men's  minds,  individ- 
ually and  collectively.     Then,  with  lightning  speed,  it  passes. 
from  soul  to  soul, — then  the  nations   are   convulsed   and 
shaken, — then  colossal  changes  and  vast  revolutions  are  the 
result  of  its  wondrous  power/^'^b"  tre6h'%eni;^r  or  moj:^^^^^^ 
element  has  been  added  to  human  nature,' but  under  the  alK 
subjugating  dominion  of  the  idea,  it  appears  totally  trans-:' 
formed,  and  history,  as  the  inevitable  result,  takes  in  its: 
march  another  grand  step  onwards.      So,  to  construct  a 
historical  "  science,"  we  would  require  to  know  the  counsels 
of  the   Supreme.     Hence  the  folly  which,  amid  much  to 
interest  and  edify,  often  mingles  wath  the  reasonings  of  the 
purely  pragmatic  historian.     He  leaves  out  of  view  the  per- 
petual evolution  of  divinely  sent  ideas,  and  treats  the  world's 
history  as  if  it  were  the  simple  outgrowth  of  human  policy 
and  passion.     Now,  on  what  pragmatic  principle  can  we 
correctly  explain   phenomena  Hke  the  fall  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  the  Eeformation,  the  French  Eevolution,  and  many 
of  the  marvellous  occurrences  of  the  present  day  ?     Philo-^fl 
sophical    historiography  points   to   each   of   them   as   the' 
embodniient  of  an  idea,  for  the  time  supreme  in  one  or  more 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  finds  in  this  simple  fact  the 
solution  of  much  that  otherwise  appears  inexphcable  in  the 
events  to  which  we  have  referred.     When  the  philosophical 
historian  learns  to  understand  the  development  of  history, 
the  chaotic  mass  of  incident  begins,  as  it  were,  to  arrange 
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itself  almost  spontaneously  before  him  in  certain  groups,; 
^th  definite  beginning  and  ending^groups  that  are  linked; 
together  by  great  historical  ideas.      These  ideas  invisibljt, 
ab^pmpaiiy,  the    outward    phenomena,    they  pervade    and 
fashion  thein,  and  the  historian  who  explores  their  natur% 
and  effects,  who  elucidates  their  first  appearance  and  afterr{ 
struggles  for  supremacy,  their  final  triumph,  and  lastly,  tbei 
wiiy  in  which  they  yield  to  new  ideas  arising  in  their  room 
aha  stead, — he  alone  rightly  deserves  to  be  styled  a  true, 
philosophic  student  of  the  world's  history.     His  conviction? 
is  that  there  exists  no  other  certain  mode  of  comprehending 
the  course  of  things  than  by  the  endeavour  clearly  to  discernj^, 
and  earnestly  to  appreciate,  the  direction  taken  by  the  pre-ri 
valent  idea,  or  ideas,  of  any  particular  period.     He  does  noti: 
indeed,  unduly  thrust,  so  to  speak,  the  idea  into  his  materials,,- 
but  while  he  surrenders  himself  to  a  purely  historical  conf 
templation  of  events,  that  idea  emerges  from  them,  and  iB^, 
grasped  by  his  owii  contemplative  spirit.  :  vA.nd  thus,  rounds 
the  ideal  leading  thread  he  groups  the  historic  facts  he  is 
reviewing,  while  he  selects  from  their  abundant  fulness  all 
which  may  clearly  illustrate  the  constituent  principle  oi?? 
idea,  and  which  therefore  appears  to  him  essentially  charac- 
teristic and  important, — at  the  same  time  passing  over  in 
silence  much  that  would  attract  the  profoundest  attention  of 
the  ordinary  historian.     In  the  words  of  an  able  expounder  i 
af  the  system,  "  through  ruins  and  desolation,  across  innum- 
erable broken  flowers,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  battle  and  of 
death,  he  traces  the  luminous  course  of  the  idea, — excluding, 
oii'the  other  hand,  from  his  delineation,  the  incidents  whose 
connection  therewith  is  not  so  distinctly  visible,  and  surren- 
dering them  to  the  mere  annalist  for  preservation,  until 
their,  real  significance  be  likewise  at  some  succeeding  period 
ascertained,  and  an  appropriate  place  be  assigned  to  them 
in  the  history  of  the  future.     It  is  on  this  synthesis  of  the 
empiric  and  the  ideal,  that  all  true  historiography  rests,  as 
on  a  firm  and  sure  foundation. "-^iy^ip,  o^i  oiav^  ii  tc  ?,fi  y'iotc  ;a 
Nor  should  another  important  'circumstance  be  forgotten, 
in  connection  with  the  matter  now  under  review.     A  pro- 
minent doctrine  of  the  philosophical  historians,  and,  with 
certain  qualifications,  a  correct  one,  is,  the  doctrine  of  the 
progressive   development  of  ideas ;    and  not  merely  their 
development,  but  their  evolution,  each  from  each.     Take 
again,  by  way  of  example,  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have 
before  referred, — the  fall  of  heathen  Eome,  the  reformation, 
and  the  French  revolution.     The  dominant  idea  in  the  case 
of  the  first  was,  the  free  personality  of  modern  life  awaken- 
ing to  existence,  and  culminating  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
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empire.  The  dominant  idea  in  the  case  of  the  secondj-nlP 
freedom  of  religious  inquiry, — was  plainly  the  child,  afteTid 
long  centuries,  of  the  first,  a  farther  development  of  thdo 
same  great  principle ;  and  the  dominant  idea  in  the  case  Qhr 
the  third,— the  idea  of  political  freedom,— could  evidentlyii 
trace  hack  its  lineage,  both  to  the  old  era  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  far  older  era  that  witnessed  the  downfall  of  imperial  " 
Eome  itself.  Again,  the  dominant  political  idea  of  the  presently 
time,— the  idea  which  serves  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaningrn 
of  much  that  is  intensely  interesting  and  important  in  lihQls 
condition  of  modern  Europe,— is,  without  doubt,  the  idea  o{^b 
nationality.  What  is  that  nationality,  but  a  further  develop-it 
ment  of  the  free  life  of  the  individual,  which,  we  have  seen^/rrr 
found  vent  for  itself  in  the  first  of  the  above  world-famouaija 
incidents,  and  subsequently  evolved  the  great  motive  prinrilj 
ciples  of  the  other  two  ?  Modern  nationality  is  the  awakening  7^, 
to  life  of  the  free  personality  of  a  nation;  and  that  it  is  an  fr 
idea,  and  works  like  all  ideas  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is. 
proved  by  the  fact  of  its  breaking  forth  generally  and  simul-  1 
taneously  among  the  European  peoples  of  our  own  day^  v/ 
Under  the  guidance  of  superintending  Providence,  it  willni 
run  its  allotted  course,  and  fulfil  the  grand  ends  which  it  ia^l 
destined  to  subserve.  Philosophical  historiography,  then>[a 
assumes  not  merely  that  the  true  springs  of  incident  andre 
action  are  ideas,  but  that  they  are  progressive  in  theirr;- 
character,  and,  during  regular  or  irregular  cycles, — althoughfn' 
it  may  be  no  longer, — follow  each  otliei\,by^the^<operaM,Qn.,()f  ft 
a  profound  yet  simple  law.  \  eoBCfa  on  av^d  aW 

Still,  while  in  the  main  we  believe  that  the  system  of  theja 
philosophical  historians  rests  on  a  correct  and  certain  basisrjiii 
w^e  desiderate  one  important  element  in  many  of  their  works,!]-:) 
We  desiderate,  namely,  the  Christian  element,  or,  at  aUrij 
events,  more  of  it  than  is  frequently  to  be  found  there.    Our-J 
formula  differs  from  that  to  which  some  of  them  pin  theiit  T 
faith,  in  this  essential  respect,  that,  making,  as  they  do,,,': 
ideas  the  chief  source  of  historic  incident,  we  trace  back;:- 
these  ideas  to  their  origin  in  the  will  of  a  personal,  ever- 
present,  ever-working  Deity.     It  were,  surely,  little  profit  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  pragmatic  historiography  which  ' 
deifies  poor  human  nature,  by  seeing  in  it  the  sole  motive  :■ 
power  of  the  world's  progress,  only  to  find  ourselves  totter- 
ing  on  the   dizzy  verge   of  the   precipice   of   pantheism, 
bewildered  by  the  contemplation  of  the  perpetual  flux  and 
reflux  of  ideas,  evolved  out  of  a  world  which  we,  Spinoza-like, 
identify  with  God.    No,  verily;  such  would  rather  be  a  change 
to  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.      From  philosophical  his- 
toriography we  wish  to  expel  the  pantheistic  element,  or  any 
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tendency  in  its  direction,  and  to  see,  in  the  events  which  the 
historians  of  the  school  ehicidate,  the  embodiment,  doubtless, 
of   snccessiye  ideas — but  these  ideas  ever  fi-esh  from  the 
will  of  Him  who  is  the  omnipotent  creator  and  preserver  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.     In  short,  we  want  a  distinct 
recognition  by  the  philosophical  historian  of  the  principle, 
''  Dieu  en  Fhistoire  "  (God  in  history),  which  D'Aubigne  has 
employed,  with  prolific  results,  in  his  narraotive  of  the  Refor- 
mation,— a  work,  by  the  way,  which,  with  all  its  defects, 
should  hold  high  rank  in  modern  historiography,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  prominence  to  the  power  of  the  idea,  and  also 
to  that  idea's  divine  mission  from  above.*     With  such  a 
principle  or  central  fact  more  largely  and  heartily  appre- 
ciated by  historians,  the  true  ideal  of  the  great  object  of '^ 
their  labours  would  at  last  be  realised.      Historiography,  '^ 
guided  by  a  deep  religious  spirit,  and  philosophically  track- 
ing the  course  of  ideas,  and  thus  penetrating,  or  at  least  ' 
endeavouring  to   penetrate,   the    mysterious    problems   of 
human  existence  and  human  progress,  would  then  exhibit 
works  by  far  superior  to  those  of  any  former  period,  either:' 
in  ancient  or  later  times.     T6  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  are  surely,  if 
slowly,  tending.      Our  epoch  is  an  epoch  pregnant  with  ' 
events  of  incalculable  importance,  and,  therefore,  let  our  ' 
younger  historians  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their  lofty  argu- 
ment, and  prove  that,  as  regards  both  philosophy  and  religion, 
their  reasonings  are  worthy  of  their  themes. 

We  have  no  space  left  for  the  farther  discussion  of  this 
subject  with  reference  to  one  special  branch  of  history,  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ.  But  we  think  we  could 
easily  have  shewn  that  ecclesiastical  historiography  presents, 
generally  considered,  the  same  aspects  assumed  in  succession 
by  the  secular  historiography  of  ancient  and  modern  days. 
The  more  thoroughly  a  church  historian  is  gifted  with  the 
keen  philosophic  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  the 
earnest  evangelic  spirit,  the  more  nearly  will  his  labours  in 
the  peculiar  held  he  cultivates  approach  the  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion. And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  ecclesiastical 
historiography  is,  in  point  of  dignity  and  value,  greatly 
exalted  above  the  secular.  For  the  church  of  Christ,  as  the 
appointed  guardian  of  the  grandest  of  ideas,  that  idea  which, 
embodied  in  fact,  became  the  turning-point  in  the  destinies 


*  D'Aubigne's  well-known  formula,  however  ably  illustrated,  is  far  from 
being  original.  To  the  credit  of  Herder  let  it  be  recorded,  that,  half  a  century 
before  D'Aubigne's  day,  he  wrote  as  follows  in  his  greatest  work:  "  1st  indesseu 
ein  Golt  in  der  Natur,  so  ist  Er  auch  in  der  Geschichte  "'  (if  there  be  a  God  in 
nature,  there  is  also  a  God  in  history). 
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emption  through  the  incarnation,  death,  afi( 
resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,— the  church,  we  say,  because 
she  keeps  in  custody  a  truth  so  precious,  holds  high  pre- 
eminence over  all  that  is  only  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  and 
therefore  doomed  without  lasting  result  to  pass  away. 
Round  church  history,  as  round  a  spiritual  centre,  secular 
history  for  ever  gathers  ;  and  the  best  way  'of  comprehending 
the  incidents  and  meaning  of  the  second,  is  to  make  the  first 
the  fruitful  text,  on  which  the  whole  of  secular  history  is  a 
kind  of  running  commentary.  Amid  perpetual  changes,  the 
church  remains  unchanged.  Her  outward  fortunes,  indeed, 
like  her  outward  aspects,  may  often  veer  and  vary,  and  her 
inner  life  may  fluctuate  from  age  to  age  ;  but  the  great 
principles  that  form  her  special  heritage  can  never  perish, 
and  it  is  just  these  principles  that  continue,  and  that  icill 
continue,  to  impregnate  the  world's  history  with  fresh  ele- 
ments of  growth  and  vigour.  Ecclesiastical  historiography 
is  thus  the  noblest  and  richest  of  all.  Its  students  trace 
through  the  centuries  of  the  past  the  mighty  march  of 
victorious  ideas,  for  aye  advancing  to  final  triumph  over  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men;  from  the  events  of  those 
past  centuries  they  deduce  the  colossal  movements  and 
changes  of  our  own  transition  period ;  and,  from  past  and 
present  combined,  they  learn  to  point  to  grander  spiritual 
conquests  in  the  future,  well  knowing  that  even  if,  as  some 
affirm,  we  are  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  "  latter  times," 
overshadowed  by  perplexity  and  peril,  Christ  will  in  the  end 
fully  glorify  the  cause  so  dear  to  Himj  and  that,  amid  the 
roaring  of  the  troubled  waters, 


rl^ftr       'r r ,  to  rr  j  i 


"  Still  shall  tho  church,  His  bright  and  mystic  bride, 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf,  a  halcyon  bird  of  calri^.''  . 


J.J. 
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Annals  of  the  American  Pvlpit;  or  Commemorative  Notices  of  DistinguisJied 
American  Clergymen  of  iJie  various  denominations,  &c.  By  William 
B.  Sprague,  D.D.  Vol.  VJIl.  Unitarian  Congregational.  New 
York:  Kobert  Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broadway,  New  York. 

'HEN  it  was  first  announced  that  these  Annals  would 
include  an  account  of  the  most  eminent  Unitarian 
preachers,  some  excellent  friends  of  ours  were  somewhat 
stumbled  by  this  proposed  feature  of  the  work.  Though 
they  afterwards  saw  reason  for  changing  their  minds,  we 
wer^  not  surprised  that  they  for  a  time  felt  as  they  did, 
wlien  we  considered  that  the  doctrines  rejected  by  the 
Unitarians  have  ever  been  regarded  by  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tians as  of  fundamental  importance,  and  more  especially 
that  so  many  of  their  prominent  preachers  have  openly 
avowed  a  thinly  disguised  infidelity.  For  ourselves  we  may 
say  that  we  had  never  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing the  Unitarian  pulpit  within  the  scope  of  the  Annals;  and 
now  that  the  work  is  in  our  hands,  we  are  very  glad  that 
Dr  Sprague  was  not  induced  to  abandon  his  purpose  to 
prepare  and  publish  it,  through  the  needless  fear  that  some 
persons  might  perchance  look  upon  it  as  being  in  some  sense 
an  endorsement  of  Unitarianism. 

^Indeed,  the  volume  now  before  us,  is,  to  say  the  least,  one 
(^(ih^riflaost  valuable  and  attractive  of  the  series.  The 
sketches  of  Chauncy,  Abbott,  Freeman,  Packard,  Channing, 
and  Buckminster,  with  the  appended  letters  of  recollections 
of  them,  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  which  con- 
tains no  less  than  eighty  distinct  biographies.  These  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  are  preceded  by  an 
Historical  Introduction,  presenting  a  brief  but  complete 
history  of  Unitarianism  in  our  country. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  serious  undertaking  for  an 
orthodox  author  to  prepare  such  a  volume  as  the  present 
one,  if  the  subjects  of  it  had  always  formed  a  distinct  deno- 
mination with  a  definite  doctrinal  symbol;  but  the  task  was 
made  one  of  extreme  delicacy  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Unitarians  assumed  their  present  position  as  a 
sect,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  have  no  recognised  creed. 
We  use  no  flattering  words  when  we  say  that  no  other  man 
within  the  limits  of  our  orthodox  churches  could  have  accom- 

*  From  the  Princeton  Review,  for  October  1865.  This  article  bears  infernal 
evidence,  we  think,  of  having  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Baird,  the 
younger,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  English  Presbyterianism  ia 
well  known  from  former  productions. — Ed.  B.  Sf  F.  E.  Review. 
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plished  the  work  so  successfully  as  Dr  Spragu( 
The  Unitarians,  certainly,  not  only  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied,  but  they  rather  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  cannot  complain 
that  he  has  in  any  way  compromised  their  principles.  Per- 
haps the  orthodox  Congregationalists  might  demur  to  the 
definition  of  Unitarianism  in  the  Historical  Introduction, 
and  the  giving  this  name  to  the  ministers  who  lived  and 
died  before  the  separation  of  the  two  parties.  "With  all 
respect,  we  think  that  the  definition  is  somewhat  wanting  in 
exactness,  and  is  thus  made  to  include  theories  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  to  which  the  term  Unitarian  iiB 
not  usually  applied.  ^  ^  '■' 

The  series  of  biographies  covers  the  period  extending  hoi^ 
1717  to  1844,  and  thus  embraces  a  very  considerable  numbe*r 
of  ministers,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  lived  and  died 
not  only  before  the  Unitarian  denomination  was  formed,  but 
before  the  name  itself,  in  any  sense  of  it,  was  known  in  NeJw 
England.  While  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  these  sketches  are  written,  ther'e 
is  room  for  doubt,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  principle  of  classification  which  has  placed 
them  in  this  volume.  Of  course,  no  other  ruie  could  be 
applied  to  those  who  lived  after  the  disruption,  who,  however 
evangelical  their  sentiments  in  the  main,  and  however 
reserved  in  the  expressions  of  their  views  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  allowed  themselves  to  be  classed  with 
the  Unitarian  denomination.  For  example,  Dr  Lowell  of 
Boston,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Sjpirit  of 
the^  Pilgrims,  in  1829,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  while  be 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  fellowship  of  many  who  called 
themselves  Unitarian,  for  himself  he  "neither  took  their 
name  nor  belonged  to  their  party."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  sermons  of  Drs  Pierce  of  Brookline,  and  Tucker- 
man  of  Boston,  were  such  as  would  have  met  the  warm 
approval  of  the  most  decided  Presbyterian,  in  a  word,  that 
they  were  thoroughly  evangelical  in  tone  and  tendency.  So 
of  Dr  Packard  of  North  Bridgewater.  Converted  himself 
"in  a  remarkable  season  of  refreshing,"  he  was  through  life 
a  zealous  friend  of  revivals.  Probably  not  one  of  these  ex- 
cellent men  ever  uttered  a  word  in  the  pulpit  which  could 
have  been  taken  as  a  confession  of  Unitarianism,  but  they 
chose  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Unitarian  body  and  to 
remain  in  its  fellowship  during  their  whole  ministerial 
career.  In  classing  them  among  Unitarians,  therefore,  their 
biographer  is  only  doing  after  their  death  what  they  them- 
selves did  while  in  life. 
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jJBut  the  cas6  of  those  who  flourished  while  the  body  of  the 
X^ongregational  churches  of  New  England  was  undivided,  it 
seems  to  us  is  different.     ¥oi  w^hile  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ihat  the  two  parties  were  in  the  process  of  formation  during 
the  last  century,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  process  was  a 
Blow  one,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  parties 
was  for  many  years  very  indistinct,  and  that  their  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship  was  undisturbed.   The  elder  President  Adams, 
Writing  to  Dr  Morse  in  1815,  said,  "sixty  years  ago  my  own 
minister,"  and  five  others  whom  he  names,   "were  Uni- 
^^tarians."    His  words  imply  that  he  neither  knew  nor  had 
:then   heard    of   any    other    Unitarians   besides  these   six 
ministers.     Up  to  the  time  when  Mr  Adams  had  his  corres- 
pondence with  Dr  Morse,  and,  indeed,  long  afterwards,  the 
jterm  Unitarian,  both  in  England  and  America,  was  under- 
stood to  denote  a  simple  humanitarian,  and  was  carefully 
■distinguished  from  Arian,  semi-Arian,  Sabellian,  and  other 
iike  names,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  he  used 
the  word  in  this  definite  and  well-known  sense.     Now  one  of 
the  six  so-called  Unitarians  was  Dr  Gray,  of  Hingham,  who 
published  a  sermon  on   the   Transcendant   Glory   of  the 
-Gosp^^fjilirilstejh  he  utters  sentiments  and  employs  lan- 
^guage  respecting-  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ,  so 
^decidedly  orthodox  that  we  are  compelled  to   regard  the 
'<&tatement  of  the  old  ex-President  as  being  by  no  means 
^trustworthy.     That  all  the  ministers  named  by  Mr  Adams 
•belonged  to  the  "liberal  and  rational"  party  of  that  day, 
'j(that  they  disliked  or  even  denounced  the  damnatory  clauses 
\©f^fl^ii<?h  creeds  as  the  Athanasian,  and  that  they  were  not 
s«lea!ri):especting  the  nature  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son 
fjfeo  the  Father,  may  be  granted,  without  supposing  that  they 
iwere  Unitarians, — an  appellation,  which,  if  any  one  had 
lapplied  it  to  them  during  their  own  lifetime,  they  would  have 
indignantly  repelled  it  as  an  injurious  calumny.     We  know 
that  Dr  Watts,  in  his  latter  years,  engaged  in  some  specula- 
jtions  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  of  which 
Dr  Lardner  claimed,  and  Mr  Bradbury  brought  the  charge, 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  on  this  vital 
Mj)oint,  and  from  time  to  time  since  his  death,  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  or  not  he  was  a  Trinitarian.     If  Dr 
Watts  had  removed  to  New  England  before  his  decease,  the 
Unitarians  would  undoubtedly  have  claimed  him  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  their  denomination,  yet  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  the  claim  would  have  been  recognised  as 
just. 

Now  among  the  ministers  of  dubious  orthodoxy,  who  lived 
and  died  before  the   close  of  the   eighteenth   century,  we 
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apprehend  that  none  were  looked  upon  with  more  suspicia^ 
bv  their  contemporaries  than  Drs  Chauncy  and  Mayhew  of 
Boston.     In  his  latter  years  Dr  Chauncy  was  an  earnest  and 
open  advocate  of  Universalism,  and  is  generally  regarded  al^ 
the  father  of  that  system  in  our  country.     He  might  th^re-^ 
fore  have  been  placed,  not  unfitly,  at  the  head  of  those  who 
have  adorned  the  Universalist  pulpit.     But  on  the  doctnne 
of  the  Trinity  he  held  language  which  no  Unitarian  would '6r 
could  adopt,  for  he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  "  the  third 
of  the  Sacred  Three,"  and  he  adds  that,  ''  He  is  often  repre^ 
sented  in  the  Bible  as  an  agent,  a  person  as  truly'and  pro- 
perly so,  as  either  the  Father  or  the  Son."     On  the  othef 
hand  Dr  Mayhew,  in  his  published  sermons,  taught  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ] 
with  a  clearness  and  an  emphasis  such  as,  we  venture  to  sajr; 
no  avowedly  Unitarian  congregation  in  Europe  or  Americ^ 
has  ever  listened  to.    We  know  that  the  Unitarians  have 
always  claimed  these  old  pastors,  but  their  claim  has  not 
gone  unchallenged.     About  thirty-five  years  ago  the  editoi^s 
of  the  once  well-known  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  earnestly  main- 
tained that  the  Unitarians  of  our  time  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  speak  of  Gay,  Chauncy,  Mayhew,  Lathrop,  Howard, 
and  others  of  a  past  age,  as  Unitarians,  and  the  fathers  Of 
their  sect ;  and  to  make  good  their  assertion,^  they  gave  an 
extended  series  of  passages  taken  from  the  published  sermons 
of  these  men,  to  shew  "that  they  taught  a  system  of  religioti; 
which,  in  all  important  particulars.  Unitarians  reject  and 
despise."     ''  They  taught  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration, and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  word  of  God,— that 
man  is  a  fallen,  depraved  creature,  and  needs  to  be  renewed 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom, — that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven, 
assumed  our  nature  and  our  flesh,  and  died  upon  the  cross 
to  make  expiation  for  our  sins, — that  his  atonement  is  the 
great  object  of  faith,  and  the  sole  foundation  of  hope  for 
fallen  man."     They  admit  that  some  of  them  had  "  swerved 
not  a  little  from  the  holy  doctrines  of  their  fathers,  and  were 
preparing  the  way  for  the  defection  which  followed,"  but 
they  insist  that  ''they  were  a  totally  different  class  of  men 
from  those   who   now  profess  to   be  their   admirers   and 
followers." 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  protest  is  well  founded. 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  letters  appended  to  the 
sketches,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  died  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  we  must  say  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  decisive  evidence  that  they  were  Unitarians 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  fhat  term.     The  utmost  that  is  said 
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by  those  who  give  their  personal  recollections,  or  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  regarding  these  departed  worthies  is,  that 
they  "  were  thought  to  be  Arians  or  semi-Arians,"  or  that 
they  were  doubtful  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  never 
formally  preached  it.  No  witness  testifies  that  they  dis- 
tinctly and  openly  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  of  his  vicarious  atonement,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  while  there  is  abundant  reason 
for  believing  that  if  there  had  been  any  such  avowed  depar- 
ture from  the  old  Puritan  faith,  it  would  have  involved  an 
immediate  forfeiture  of  ministerial  and  ecclesiastical  fellow- 
ship. These  men,  undoubtedly,  sowed  the  seeds  of  declen- 
sion ;  but  if  they  were  now  living,  and  were  organised  as  a 
distinct  sect,  we  venture  to  say  that  they  would  be  popularly 
deemed  one  of  the  evangelical  denominations ;  or  if  they  had 
survived  the  disruption  of  1815,  and  had  chosen  to  adhere 
to  the  orthodox  section  of  the  congregational  churches,  we 
fancy  that  their  peculiar  views  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered a  bar  to  communion.  There  certainly  is  now  as 
wide  a  diversity  of  theological  opinion  in  the  Congregational 
body  as  there  was  in  the  undivided  churches  of  New^  England 
a  century  ago.  Hence,  as  these  men  never  took  themselves, 
nor  would  allow  others  to  give  them  the  name  of  Unitarian, 
as  they  lived  and  died  in  the  fellowship  of  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregationalists,  in  the  communion  of  a  body  whose  symbol 
of  doctrine  was  the  Savoy  Confession,  we  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  see  why  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  general  preface 
of  the  annals,  *'to  place  the  individual  with  the  denomina- 
tion in  which  he  closed  his  labours,"  should  not  have  been 
.applied  to  them. 

,  ^  Let  us,  however,  grant  that  these  subjects  are  properly 
exceptions  to  this  rule, — that,  as  there  were  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  so  these  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  Unita- 
rians before  Unitarianism ;  in  this  view  of  them,  their  his- 
tory is  full  of  instruction  and  warning  with  reference  to  the 
tendencies  of  "liberal  Christianity,"  as  Unitarians  are  fond 
of  calling  their  system.  It  illustrates  the  wisdom  and  en- 
forces the  necessity  of  the  old  maxim  *'  obsta  principiis,"  or 
of  the  more  precise  and  imperative  rule  of  Scripture, 
''abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil."  Who,  according  to 
this  theory,  were  the  fathers  of  the  American  Unitarianism? 
As  we  have  already  seen,  they  were  men  who,  in  their  pub- 
lished sermons,  earnestly  insisted  upon  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  and  vital  truths  of  the  gospel, — men  who,  if  living 
in  our  day,  would  be  recognised  as  in  principle  and  in  their 
style  and  tone  of  preaching  akin  to  evangelical  Christianity 
rather  than  to   Unitarianism,  and  who  would   have  free 
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access  to  every  Congregational  pMpiFfflHll&^^^iiffi 
They  had  become  disgusted  with  the  extravagance  of  some  6i 
the  earnest  revivalists  of  their  time ;  they  had  conceived  a  di^;- 
like  for  creeds ;  they  desired  a  wider  range  for  free  inquiry  than 
the  older  Puritans  had  been  disposed  to  grant;  they  wel^e 
indifferent  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
they  doubted,  or  perhaps  privately  rejected,  some  of 'the 
formulas  in  which  some  parts  of  that  great  mystery  are  fe- 
pressed,  at  all  events,  they  did  not  consider  the  doctrine,  as 
commonly  stated,  one  of  essential  importance,  and  heiice 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  adverted  to  it  in  their  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. This  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the  diver- 
gence of  the  most  advanced  of  these  early  liberals,  frOna  the 
received  orthodoxy  of  their  time^.^,^^tf/  ™  l^!-'.;''''''!'^^^ 

But  how  stands  the  case  with  those  wlio'clann'^'iol?e  We&' 
sons,  especially  since  the  time  of  their  formal  enrolmeiit 
under  the  Unitarian  banner  ?  As  a  body  they  have  been 
steadily  advancing  towards  what  the  universal  church  has 
ever  held  to  be  infidelity,  until  now  some  of  them,  jiastbrs 
in  good  standing  of  Unitarian  societies,  retain  hardly  a 
shred  of  Christianity  except  the  name.  Not  many  months 
ago,  in  a  solemn  convocation  of  Unitarian  ministers  and 
laymen,  one  of  the  former  is  reported,  with  unequalled 
effrontery,  to  have  insisted  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
not,  and  should  not  be,  "lord  over  tiih,"  and  to  have  gone 
the  length  of  saying  that  our  Divine  Saviour  should  be 
called,  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but — we  blush  to  writte 
the  words — "Mr  Jesus  Christ'*!  Individuals  who  Wei^ 
present  expressed  their  personal  disgust  at  the  shameful 
irreverence,  but  it  received  no  public  and  official' rebuke. 
Another  member  of  the  same  convention,  though  still  claim- 
ing to  be  a  Christian  preacher  and  pastor,  not  lonp  ago 
delivered  an  elaborate  discourse  to  prove  that  "Christianity 
is  a  Failure."  Such  are  the  legitipaate,  because, the  actual, 
results  of  liberal  Christianity.-       '    ^  -^^^'^f'  '    '^'^  -^  aaiiirp 

In  saying  this  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  all  who 
call  themselves  liberal  Christians  would  countenance  or  even 
Hsten  with  indifference  to  such  statements  as  the  above ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  confident  that  there  are  very  many  who 
would  denounce  and  protest  against  them  with  the  utmost 
energy.  But,  with  all  respect  for  the  more  sober  and  serious 
portion  of  the  denomination,  we  make  bold  to  affirm  that 
these  manifestations  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  rationalism 
of  which  the  Unitarian  body  has  always  boasted  as  one  of 
its  most  distinctive  features.  Such  startling  developments 
as  Parkerism,  Emersonism,  and  their  various  imitations, 
are  of  quite  recent  date,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  first 
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gGjaer^tip?!  of  avowed  Unitarian  ministers,  who  could  never 
i^Jw^iy^^.eradicate  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  their 
earlj.  religious,  New  England  training,  would  have  been 
i^^ally  horrified  by  these  displays  of  free  inquiry.  In  deter- 
mining what  are  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  IJnitarianism, 
we;^b0^1d,iV^KfW§et  t^  when  Kirkland,  and 

Buckminsier,  and  Channing,'  were  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan  institutions  of  New  England  was 
declining,  it  was  still  strong  in  Massachusetts ;  we  must  re- 
member that  these  men  and  their  contemporaries  were  not 
educated  under  Unitarian  influences ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
tjieir  ordinary  pulpit  services,  during  their  earlier  ministry, 
ai;  stranger  would  have  heard  nothing  that  marked  them  as 
Unitarians,  or  that  in  any  way  distinguished  them  from  the 
inpst  prthodox  preachers,  unless  it  might  have  been  that 
their  sermons  were  a  little  more  ethical  in  matter,  and  a 
little  less  impassioned  in  delivery.  The  same  remark  might 
l^e  made  in  regard  to  the  mass  of  Unitarian  preachers  for  a 
jcpnsiderable  period  after  the  breach.  But,  meanwhile,  a 
neiYj  generation  sprang  up  that  had  never  known  orthodoxy 
m  any  form  except  as  something  to  hate  or  despise, — a 
generation  trained  under  Unitarian  masters, — and  now  we 
j^re  beginning  to  see  the  matured  fruits  of  the  system.  If 
i)r  Channing  had  lived  long  enough  to  witness  some  of  the 
iaier  developments  of  the  system,  it  is  more  than  probable 
jlhati  lie  woi^ld  have  been,  shocked  by  them,  and  would  have 
.^U.i^i^at  r^^  ;^nd;  Theodore  Parker  held  positions  separated 
,^.om  each  other  by  an  impassable  gulf.  We  insist  that  as 
["irational  Christians,"  as  Unitarians,  they  occupied  pre- 
^i(^ely  the  same  ground,  the  only  difference  between  them 
.ipi^ing  simply  this,  that  the  younger  and  bolder  representative 
of  the  '*  liberal  faith  "  carried  out  their  common  principles 
farther  than  the  older  and  more  conservative  one  ventured 
fp  do.  Theodore  Parkeir,.  in  his  famous  Letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Unitarian  Association,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
.attempting,  in  a  rather  underhanded  way,  to  set  up  a  Uni« 
tarian  creed,  and  to  excommunicate  him  and  his  followers 
from  the  Unitarian  body,  maintained  that  his  extreme  and 
farming  radicalism  is  simply  the  natural  and  logical  product 
of  liberal  Christianity,  as  they  had  themselves  defined  it.* 


*  As  we  have  never  before  met  with  a  formal  Unitarian  Creed,  and  as  such 
a  document  will  be  as  new  to  our  readers,  we  append  the  creed  in  question. 
It  was  designed  to  shew  both  what  "  we  as  a  body  disbelieve,''^  and  what  "  we 
as  a  body  do  believe."  The  articles  of  disbelief  are  : — I.  The  Triune  nature  of 
God.  2.  All  those  commonly  defended  views  of  principles  and  results  of  the 
Divine  Government,  which  appear  to  us  to  involve  a  vindictive  character. 
3.  The  current  dogmas  of  the  total  depravity  and  helplessness  of  human 
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The  series  of  questions  which  he  proposed  to  them  as  to  the 
meaning  of  those  ''great  essentials"  embodied  in  their 
very  magniloquent  if  not  intelligible  creed,  were  exceedingly 
searching,  and  must  have  been  felt  to  be  exceedingly  awkward, 
foj:  not, one  of  jJpLei^  was  ever  answered.  .  We  insist  that  Mr 

nature,  and  the  dogma  of  the  dislocation  and  degradation  of  tho  material 
world,  and  the  casual  introduction  of  physical  death  into  it,  by  the  sin  of  the 
first  man.  4  The  Deity  of  Christ.  5.  An  Infinite  sacrifice  vicariously 
expiating  for,  and  purchasing  the  pardon  of,  the  sins  of  mankind.  6.  The 
arbitrary  election  of  some  to  eternal  life,  and  condemnation  of  others  to 
eternal  torture.  7.  The  Resurrection  of  the  fleshly  body  at  any  future  day  of 
judgment.  8.  That  Chribtianity  is  any  after-expedient  devised  for  the 
magical  salvation  of  men.  9.  That  the  Scriptures  are  plenarily  inspired,  that 
is.  are  the  literal  composition  of  God.  The  articles  believed  are,  viz.  : — 1.  In 
the  unity,  and  in  the  paternal  character  and  merciful  government  of  God. 
2.  In  man's  natural  capacity  of  virtue  and  liability  to  sin,  and  in  the  historic 
and  actual  mingled  sinfulness  and  goodness  of  a  human  character.  3.  In  the 
divinely  ordained  laws  and  orderly  development  of  the  world,  admitting  the 
facts  of  imperfection  and  the  ravages  of  sin  as  incident  to  the  scheme.  4.  In 
the  supernatural  appointment  of  Christ  as  a  messenger  from  God.  5.  In  the 
originally  given  and  never  wholly  forfeited  ability  of  man  to  secure  his  salva- 
tion by  a  right  improvement  of  his  faculties  and  opportunities,  whether  in 
Christian  or  in  Pagan  lands.  6.  In  the  immediate  and  unreturning  passage 
of  the  soul,  on  release  from  the  body,  to  its  account  and  reward.  7.  In  the 
remedial  as  well  as  retributive  office  of  the  Divine  punishments.  8.  We 
regard  Christianity,  not  as  in  contradiction  to,  but  as  in  harmony  with,  the 
teachings  and  laws  of  nature, — not  as  a  gracious  annulment  of  natural  religion, 
or  a  devised  revision  cf  it,  or  antidote  to  it,  but  as  a  Divine  announcement  of 
its  real  doctrines,  with  fulfilling  completeness  and  crowning  authority,  its  un- 
certainties being  removed,  its  dim  points  illuminated,  and  its  operative  force 
made  historic,  through  the  teachings,  life,  diaracter,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  which  we  reverently  receive  the  Scriptures  as  furnishing  an 
authentic  and  reliable  record,  to  be  studied  and  discriminated  under  the  guidance 
of  reason,  in  the  light  of  learning,  and  by  the  laws  of  universal  criticism.  9,  We 
believe  in  tlie  absolute  perfection  of  the  one  living  and  only  true  God, — in  the 
omniscient  scrutiny  of  his  providence,  the  unspeakable  nearness  of  his  spirit, 
accessible  to  every  obedient  soul  as  the  medium  of  regeneration  and  element 
of  eternal  life.  10.  We  believe  in  the  supernatural  authority  of  Christ  as  a 
Teacher,  in  his  divine  mission  as  a  Redeemer,  in  his  moral  perfection  as  an 
example.  11.  We  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  containing  the  recorded  history 
of  the  promulgation  of  a  revelation.  12.  We  believe  in  the  existence  and  influ- 
ence of  hereditary  evil,  but  hold  that  man  is  morally  free  and  responsible, 
living  under  a  dispensation  of  justice  and  mercy,  wherein  he  is  capable,  by 
piety,  purity,  love,  and  good  works,  of  securing  the  approval  of  God  and 
fittmg  himself  for  heaven.  13.  We  believe  that  in  the  immortal  life  beyond 
the  grave,  just  compensations  of  glory  and  woe  await  us  for  what  is  left 
incomplete  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  present  state.  14.  We 
conceive  the  essence  of  Christianity  to  be  the  historic  and  livingly  continued  exertion 
of  a  moral  power  from  God,  through  Christ,  to  emancipate  the  human  race  from  the 
bondage  of  evil;  it  is  the  sum  oi  intelligible  and  experimental  truth  and  life 
nicarnated  in  a^nd  clothed  upon  the  historic  person  of  Christ,  sealed  by  the 
authority  of  his  divine  commission,  recommended  by  the  beauty  of  his  divine 
character,  slealmg  into  prepared  hearts,  and  winning  the  allegiance  of  tho 
world  "Such  are  the  great  essentials  by  which  we  stand,"  say  the  most 
sober  minded  Unitarians,  viz,  those  who  wished  to  excommunicate  Theodore 
1  arker,  but  who  did  not  dare  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  All  who  read  their 
creed,  we  think,  will  concur  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  their  timidity  is 
Ciisily  explained.  ■^ 
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Parker  was  right,  and  even  his  most  conservative  brethren 
tacitly  confess  that  he  was,  for  with  all  the  disgust  which 
his  undisguised  infidelity  caused  them  as  individuals,  they 
have  never  dared  to  fix  a  limit  to  *'free  inquiry,"  nor,  thougjti 
its  lawlessness  is  as  obvious  as  the  noon-day,  to  say  to  it, 
"  hitherto,  but  no  farther."  If  their  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear  of  the  things  that  are  coming  out  of  their  own  system 
of  ''rational  religion,"  those  who  cleave  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  may  well  regard  such  results  as 
supplying  a  fresh  reason  for  holding  with  a  firmer  grasp 
to  their  own  venerable  form  of  sound  words,  and  for  guarding 
with  a  sleepless  vigilance  against  the  inroads  and  influences 
of  a  ''rational  philosophy,"  falsely  so  called. 

As  We  have  already  stated,  this  volume,  in  addition  to  its 
many  charming  biographies,  has  furnished  an  important 
contribution  to  American  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  shape 
of  a  succinct  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Unitarianism  in  our  country.  The  author,  of  course, 
confines  himself  to  the  simple  statement  of  facts  about  which 
there  could  be  no  question,  as  he  could  not  discuss  either 
their  causes  or  their  consequences  without  giving  to  his 
narrative  a  pai*tisan  character,  which  he  has  properly  and 
successfully  aimed  to  avoid. 

Each  one  of  the  prominent  branches  of  the  evangelical 
church  has  had  its  history  written  by  one  or  more  of  its 
own  sons.     In  all  of  them,  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  and  Methodist,  the  utmost  pains  have 
been  taken  to  gather  and  preserve  all   sorts  of  historic 
materials,  everything,  in  short,  that  may  in  any  way  serve 
to  illustrate  the  past.     It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that 
no  Unitarian  has  ever  yet  written  a  full  and  formal  history 
of  Unitarianism.    For  aught  we  know  such  a  work  may  have 
been  undertaken,  but  it  certainly  has  not  seen  the  light.    Yet 
remarkable  as  the  fact  is  in  some  respects,  we  must  confess 
that  it  does  not  surprise  us,  since  it  seems  impossible  to  us 
for  a  truly  upright  and  honest  man  (and  we  are  sure  that 
the  Unitarian  denomination  has  many  such  in  its  member- 
ship) to  write  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  history  of  "  liberal 
Christianity,"  without  feeling  his  cheeks,  ever  and  anon, 
mantled  with  shame.      If  he  told  the  story  with  truthful 
candour,  he  would  be  compelled  to  record  that  the  fathers 
of  his  faith,  those  especially  who  were  most  active  in  intro- 
ducing it  into  Geneva,  Britain,  and  New  England,  were  men 
who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr  Paley's,  "  could  not  afford  to 
keep  a  conscience,"  and  whose  course,  for  years,  was  marked 
by  moral  cowardice,  concealment  of  opinions,  and  even  disre- 
gard of  solemn  vows.    He  would  have  to  tell  how  they  did  not 
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scruple  to  accept,  or  rather  thrust  themselves  into,  t)rip,?ii^ 
whose  conditions  they  could  not  faithfully  fulfil,— tj?i|s^ 
whose  founders  would  as  soon  have  thrown  their  money  ip|^ 
the  sea,  as  have  given  it  for  the  maintenance  of  doetrin^^ 
which  they  regarded  as  fundamentally  false ;  and  that  .whil§ 
demanding  the  largest  toleration,  and  the  right;  ot  fireQ" 
inquiry  for  themselves,  they  could  inflict  pains  and  penalties 
on  others  who  loved  the  old  faith  of  the  true  catholic  church^. 
These  are  strong  statements,  but  we  c^B..briQg.toiheir  sujJt 
port  strong  and  abundant  proof s^d'i:^  jj — diuii  edj  hlo^  eirsid 
u  Lei  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  early  history  of  f*  liberal 
Christianity"  in  Geneva,  where  it  obtained  a  footing  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  By  the  law  of  the  Genevan 
church  no  man  could  be  admitted  to  the  venerable  company 
of  pastors,  or  obtain  a  professional  chair  in  her  Academy* 
without  subscribing  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  Jy 
her  Eeformers.  The  public  acceptance  of  this  Confession, 
made  under  circumstances  that  gave  the  act  the  nature  of  ai^ 
oath,  was  a  virtual  declaration  that  this  document  embodied 
the  doctrines  which  the  subscriber  received  ex  ammo  as  taught 
in  Scripture,  and  which  he  purposed  to  preach.  How  Hh^nf. 
did  the  fathers  of  Genevan  Unitarianism  succeed  in  gaining, 
as  we  know  they  did  gain,  these  positions  ?  It  could  be 
done  fairly,  in  one  of  two  ways  only,  viz.,  by  effecting  a 
change  in  the  old  law,  or  by  a  frank  avowal  of  their  peculiar 
opinions,  leaving  it  for  others  to  determine  whether  these 
opinions  should  or  should  not  be  a  bar  to  admission.  Biait 
they  entered  through  neither  of  these  doors.  .If  they;  were 
not  Unitarians  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  usually 
understood,  they  were  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which-  the 
author  of  the  Annals  employs  it ;  and,  therefore,  in  signing;, 
as  they  did,  the  Genevan  Confession,  they  subscribed  and 
promised  to  teach  doctrines  which  they  did  not  believe. 
Having  in  this  way  become  pastors  and  professors  in  the 
church  and  academy  of  Geneva,  they  acted  apparently  on 
the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  spread  the  truth  is 
studiously  to  conceal  it.  One  thing  they  certainly  accom- 
plished by  their  silence, — in  the  course  of  years  they  almost 
completely  eradicated  evangelical  religion  from  the  city  in 
which  Farel,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  amid  the  greatest  perils  and 
struggles,  had  planted  it.  Yoltaire,  who  lived  near  to  Geneva, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  its  religious  condition,  thus 
wrote  in  1757 :  ''  In  the  town  of  Calvin,  with  its  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  thinkers,  there  are  still  a  few  Calvinists, 
but  thcij  are  very  feiv,  and  tvell  abused  (assez  bafoues).  All 
genteel  people  are  Deists."  In  1758,  when  D'Alembert  re- 
vealed the  real  opinions  of  the  Genevan  pastors  on  the 
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Mldatneiitar  article  of  the  Trinity,  the  latter  were  made 
exceedingly  angry  as  well  as  alarmed  by  the  publication  of 
their  philosophic  friend,  and  at  first  they  were  inclined  to 
denounce  the  statement  as  a  calumny,  but  they  finally  con- 
cluded that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  when 
both  D^Alembert  and  Voltaire  dared  them  to  deny  the  charge. 
*'  If  they  assert — -said  D'Alembert — that  I  have  betrayed  their 
setret  and  called  them  Socinians,  I  reply  to  them,  and  if 
need  be,  I  will  maintain  it  before  the  whole  world,  that  I 
have  told  the  truth — a  truth  so  notorious  that  I  thought  I 
WJtS'idbing  honour  to  their  reason  and  judgment  by  telling 
if ;»>;  •  Yoltaire  wrote  in  reply  to  the  above  quoted  letter: 
"Have  we  not  heard  these  ministers  declare  twenty  times 
that  they  did  not  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  God?  We  wdll  see 
whether  they  will  have  the  impudence  and  baseness  to  pre- 
varicate."* ■      '■'■■     nn[^-;:f-'.      ■  •:■..'■■■■         : 

Under  the  ministration  of  such  pastors,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  religion  which  had  two  centuries  before  regenerated 
Geneva^  and  had  given  to  that  little  Swiss  town  a  world-wide 
renown,  dissappeared  from  its  church.     This  result  was 
precisely  that  which  they  desired,  and  at  which  they  aimed. 
But  after  many  years  the  breath  of  a  new  life  was  felt  by 
that  church,  and  one  or  two  young  pastors,  who  had  been 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  began 
to  preach  boldly  and  earnestly  the  old  faith  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion^    How  did  the  advocates  of  free  inquiry,  the  friends  of 
I'^bferal  'Ohristianity,  who  then  had  a  commanding  influence 
i'fr"i6hti!^h'6,nd  state,  deal  with  these  few,  feeble,  but  out- 
ip^keli  hferialds  of  a  long-buried  gospel?    They  commanded 
them  that  they  should  not  teach  nor  preach  that  there  "  is 
'©^^^^[^liper'^nam^  given  under  heaven,  w^hereby  we  must  be 
saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus."     When  Caesar  Malan  pro- 
claimed from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  himself  recently  learned,  of  redemption  through  the 
^atoning  blood  of  Christ,  his  sermon  excited  as  great  a  stir 
flmong  his  colleagues  as  the  famous  article  of  D'Alembert 
had  made  half  a  century  before.     For  this  reason  alone  the 
young  preacher  was  expelled  both  from  his  pulpit  and  his 

■  *  Ecmsseau,  wlio  was  also  on  familiar  terms  with  the  pastors  and  professors 
of  Geneva,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  D'Alembert,  thus  describes  them:  "On 
demande  aiix  ministres  de  I'eglise  de  Geneve,  si  Jesus  Christ  est  Dieu;  ils 
n'osent  repondre.  Un  philosophe  jette  sur  eux  nn  rapido  coup  d'oeil ;  il  les 
p6n6tre,  il  les  voit  Ariens,  SocinieiiS,  Deistes;  il  le  dit,  ot  pense  leur  faire 
honneur.  Aussitot  alarraes,  cfFrayea,  ils  s'assembleut,  ils  dissentent,  ils  s'agitent. 
0  Genevois !  ce  sent  en  verit6  des  singuliers  gens  messieurs  vos  ministres.  On 
ne  scail  ce  qitils  eroyeiU,  ni  ce  qu'ils  ne  croyent  pas;  on  ne  scait  pas  memo  ce  qu'ila 
font  semblant  de  croire.  Leur  seule  maniere  d'etablir  leur  foi  est  d'attaquer 
celle  des  autres." 
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academic  chair.     The  venerable  company  of  pastors,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  creeds,  the  special  friends  of  free  inquiry, , 
in  the  name  charity,  immediately  enacted  a  rule  by  whica 
the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  into  the  pulpilf 
was  peremptorily  forbidden,  and  every  minister  and  candi- 
date for  the  sacred  office  was  required  to  sign  this  "regle- 
ment,"   under  pain   of  deposition   or   exclusion   from  the. 
ministry,  if  they  refuse  so  to  do.     The  iron  rigour  with  which; 
this  rule  was  for  a  long  time  enforced,  justifies  the  suspicion,' 
to  say  the  least,  that  these  liberal  pastors  would  have  will- 
ingly inflicted  a  still  heavier  penalty  upon  men,  against 
whom  no  charge  could  be  brought  except  this, — that  they 
stedfastly  maintained  the  old  faith  of  the  catholic  church. 

In  England,  Unitarianism  began  to  show  itself  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the  Episcopal  church  and 
among  some  of  the  Nonconformists.  Here,  too,  as  in 
Geneva,  the  movement  in  its  early  stages  was  marked  by 
the  careful  concealment  of  real  opinions,  and  by  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  creeds.  In  1772,  those  clergymen  of  the 
established  church  who  had  abandoned,  or  were  doubtful  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
obtain  what  they  styled  "relief  to  their  consciences,"  through 
a  change  in  the  law  requiring  subscription  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  in  public 
worship.  A  petition  to  this  effect,  signed  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ministers,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  period  was,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  confessedly 
one  of  the  most  dismal  in  the  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,— it  was  an  age  when  the  great  mass  of  her  membership, 
clerical  and  lay,  ^  seemed  to  be  spiritually  dead,  and  the 
marvel  therefore  is,  that  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
subscription  did  not  succeed.  It  failed,  not  so  much  from 
love  of  the  truth  as  from  hatred  of  change.  When  the  peti- 
tion came  before  the  Commons,  it  was  resisted  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  it  tended  to  "disturb  the  peace,"  which, 
said  one  of  the  members  of  the  House,  "ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  fortieth  article,  that  would  be  well  worth  all  the 
thirty-nine."  'K'^^\ 

How  did  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  "  liberal "  clergymen 
act  in  this  emergency?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
thing  which  they  had  asked  the  legislature  to  grant  them 
was  ''relief  of  their  consciences,'"  and  that  such  relief  was 
peremptorily  refused.  Did  they  exhibit  the  courage,  or 
follow  the  example  of  the  illustrious  men,  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  not  only  gave  up 
dignities  and  stipends,  but  braved  the  fury  of  the  persecutor, 
and  went  forth  from  their  comfortable  rectories,  not  knowing 
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where  or  when  they  would  find  shelter  and  sustenance  for 
themselves  and  their  families  ?  By  no  means.  With  a 
solitary  exception,  they  quietly  went  their  several  ways, 
with  the  old  yoke  upon  their  consciences,  submitting  to 
subscribe  articles  which  they  did  not  believe,  and  to  employ 
a  liturgy,  which,  as  they  had  affirmed,  gave  divine  honours 
to  a  mere  creature.  When  allegiance  to  truth  demanded 
the  resignation  of  rich  rectories,  of  social  position,  of  pleas- 
ant collegiate  homes,  they  certainly  seemed  to  act  as  if  they 
''could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience."  Of  the  whole 
number,  the  Eev.  Theophilus  Lindsay  was  the  only  one  who 
had  the  manliness  to  withdraw  from  the  established  church. 
Mr  Belsham,  his  biographer,  absurdly  styles  him  ''the 
venerable  confessor,*'  while  Dr  Job  Orton,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Doddridge,  still  more  absurdly  says  of  him, 
"that  his  name  deserved  to  be  put  in  the  list  of  the  ejected" 
Nonconformists,  although  this  "venerable  confessor"  had 
been  for  several  years  before  his  resignation  a  Socinian,  had 
repeatedly  signed  the  articles,  and  had  been  in  the  constant 
use  of  the  liturgy ;  in  circumstances  which  caused  even  his 
admiring  biographer  to  wonder  how  his  conscience  allowed 
him  to  do  such  things.  But  he  deserves  the  credit  of  finally 
acting  like  an  honest  man,  although,  strange  to  say,  Dr 
Priestly  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  retain  his  living 
and  continue  to  officiate  in  his  parish  church,  by  changing 
on  his  own  authority  the  language  of  the  liturgy  so  as  to 
make  it  suit  his  views.  Mr  Belsham  testifies  that  this  very 
thing  was  done  by  several  Unitarian  Episcopalians  of  that 
day,  though  they  must  have  known  that  in  so  doing  they 
violated  their  own  solemn  promise,  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr  Lindsay,  after  he  became  a  Dissenter,  indignantly,  and 
not  without  reason,  complained  that  out  of  "the  very  large 
number "  in  the  establishment  who  concurred  with  him  in 
his  Unitarian  sentiments,  only  one  person  ever  contributed 
a  single  farthing  to  the  erection  of  his  chapel. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Unitarians  permanently  to  possess 
themselves  of  an  Anglican  parish  church,  but  among  the 
Dissenters  there  was  an  open  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
peculiar  methods  of  working,  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  a  large  number  of  the  old  Presbyterian  chapels 
in  England.  This  was  all  the  more  easily  accomplished  as 
most  of  these  churches  were  Presbyterian  only  in  name,  as 
there  existed  no  such  organic  bond  of  union  as  a  proper 
presbytery  or  synod,  and  as  each  congregation  managed  its 
own  affairs  in  its  own  way.  Many  of  these  churches  had  en- 
dowments of  greater  or  less  value,  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  settlement  of  pastors  who  sooner  or  later  avowed  them- 
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selves  to  be  Arians  or  Socinians,  was  effected  by  the  trustees 
of  these  endowments  usurpmg  the  power  of  patrons.  Even 
the  Independent  churches,  which  at  that  time  had  little 
corporate  wealth,  and  whose  membership  consisted  of  a 
poorer  class  of  people  than  that  of  the  Presbyterian,  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  invasion  of  heresy.  Indeed,  there  were 
in  every  branch  of  the  English  church  manifest  tokens  of 
declension,  a  cold,  lifeless  formalism  was  spreading  among 
all  the  leading  branches  of  dissent  as  well  as  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  the  results  of  which  must  have  been  fearful 
indeed,  if  such  men  as  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and  theii?  ;cor 
workers  had  not  been  raised  up  to  sound  the  alarm.  .^^ 

There  are  in  England  about  two  hundred  and  twenty^five 
Unitarian  chapels,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  thirty- 
six,  were  originally  orthodox.  Many  of  them  have  endow? 
ments  whose  trust-deeds  expressly  provide  that  the  ministers 
who  are  to  enjoy  them  must  be  */  sound  in  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,— according  to  the  doctrinal  articles  ol 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism.'^ 
Of  course,  their  incumbents  must  have  made,  in  some  form, 
a  confession  that  they  held  these  doctrines,  at  the  time  of 
their  installation  as  pastors  of  these  congregations,  but  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  "  silence,"  the  mask  was  thrown 
aside,  and  they  were  found  to  be  Arians  or  gocinians. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy  ?  Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  answer  this  question  as  fully  as  we  could  wish. 
Unitarians  themselves  admit  that  scores  of  chapels  hav^ 
been  emptied  .which  were  once  filled  to  overflowings  and  a 
great  multitude  of  once  flourishing  chjurches  reduced  almost 
to  extinction.  Some  seventy  years  ago,  Toxteth  Park 
chapel,  near  Liverpool,  was  one  of  the  most  crowded  in  all 
that  region.  A  pastor  was  called  who  proved  to  be  a  Uni- 
tarian in  an  orthodox  garb,  who,  to  secure  the  position, 
promised  to  preach  doctrines  conformable  to  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  who  never  meant  to  perform  his 
promise,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  congregation  was 
so  diminished  that  it  often  consisted  only  of  the  sexton, 
the  singers,  and  the  preacher.  Nor  was  this  an  extreme, 
nor  a  solitary  example  of  the  desolating  influence  of  Uni- 
tarianism.  -foTMDs  sj{  iiordw 

The  history  of  the  Lady  Hewley  charities  affords  one  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  readiness  with  which 
EngUsh  Unitarians  have  usurped  and  perverted  the  most 
sacred  trusts.  The  estates  belonging  to  this  charity  and 
yielding  .£»4000  a  year,  were  bequeathed  to  maintain  Alms- 
houses in  which  the  Assembly's  Catechism  was  to  be  taught, 
—to  relieve  poor,  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  gospel  and 
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their  widows, — to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry, — 
and  to  sustain  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  poor  places. 
For  many  years  the  Unitarian  trustees  of  this  princely  charity 
devoted  its  income  exclusively  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
Sectarian  ends.  This  fact  was  put  heyond  dispute  in  the 
course  of  the  famous  legal  investigation  into  the  management 
bf  the  Hewley  charity,  and  which  resulted  in  wresting  from 
the  hands  of  Unitarians  a  large  proportion  of  the  property. 
Another  old  Presbyterian,  Dr  Williams  of  London,  bequeathed 
for  pious  purposes,  property  worth  £'50,000,  and  in  his  last 
will  used  this  language  in  regard  to  his  bequest :  "  I  beseech 
the  blessed  God  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  the  Head  of  his 
church,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  desire  to  serve,  that  this 
my  will  may  hj  his  blessing  and  power,  reach  its  end  and  be 
faithfully  executed.  Obtesting  in  the  name  of  the  Great  and 
Righteous  God,  all  that  are,  or  that  shall  be  concerned,  that 
what  I  design  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind,  may  be 
honestly,  pnidently,  and  diligently  employed  to  those  ends.'' 
Who  would  suppose  it  possible  that  an  honest  and  high- 
minded  Unitarian,  after  reading  this  solemn  "obtestation  " 
of  a  well  known  Calvinist,  could  entertain  the  idea  for  a  single 
instant,  of  his  assuming  such  a  trust  ?  Yet  in  process  of 
time  Unitarians  did  contrive  to  get  hold  of  the  Williams 
charity,  and  for  many  years  have  used  it  to  maintain  their 
peculiar  dogmadl*^^     '  ^f  9rij  i 

In  New^  England',^  Unitarianism  exhibited  in  its  rise  and 
progress  essentially  the  same  features  as  those  which  marked 
it^  development  in  Geneva  and  Britain.  We  have  the  express 
testimony  of  its  friends  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  Boston  was  "full  of  Unitarianism,"  not  one  avowed 
tJnitarian  could  be  found  there,  with  the  exception  of  the 
late  Dr  Freeman  of  King's  Chapel.  Nay,  when  the  charge 
was  made  by  Drs  Morse  and  Worcester,  that  some  of  the 
pastors  of  that  city  had  become  Unitarians,  even  such  a  man 
as  Dr  Channing  had  the  amazing  hardihood  to  denounce  the 
statement  as  a  falsehood  and  a  calumny.  So  late  as  1812, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Parkman — for  many  years  subsequent  to 
that  date  one  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  Boston — addressed 
a  letter  to  the  organ  of  the  English  Socinians,  in  reply  to 
certain  statements  which  its  editor  had  made  in  regard  to 
the  progress  of  "liberal  Christianity"  in  Boston,  in  which 
he  says,  "  With  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  churches 
1  am  well  acquainted.  I  have  always  heard  their  preaching, 
and  as  a  student  of  theology  I  have  constantly  attended  for 
two  or  three  years  their  monthly  meetings,  when  they  fre- 
quently conversed  upon  their  religious  opinions.  Of  these 
gentlemen,  about  twenty  in  number,  there  is  only  one,  whom 
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from  anything  I  have  ever  heard  him  offer,  either  in  private 
or  in  the  pulpit,  I,  or  anybody  else,  would  have  a  right  to 
call  a  Unitarian.  Even  this  gentleman  did  not  preack 
Unitarianism  systematically.  I  never  heard  him  express 
such  views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  it  ivas  rather  froht 
inference  that  I  could  say  he  held  them.  Many  of  his  people 
are  widely  different  from  him,  and  with  the  exception  of  two' 
or  three,  or  at  most  four  or  five  heads  of  families,  I  may 
safely  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parishioner  in  Boston  who 
would  not  be  shocked  at  hearing  his  minister  preach  thei 
peculiarities  of  Unitarianism.  There  is  one  more  gentleman 
in  Boston,  who,  with  his  intimate  friends  may  perhaps  be  con^ 
sidered  a  Unitarian^  but  he  maintains  the  same  cautious 
reserve,  and  from  neither  his  prayers,  his  sermons,  nor  hi^ 
private  conversation,  could  I  infer  that  he  was  a  Unitarian. 
You  (the  English  editor)  say  that  Dr  Kirkland  is  a  professed 
Unitarian,  and  mention  him  as  if  his  election  to  the  presi-; 
dency  of  Cambridge  University  was  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  your  sentiments  among  us.  "Whatever  his 
particidar  friends  may  think  of  his  opinions,  he  never  preached 
these  sentiments.  Nay,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  had  Dr 
Kirkland  been  art  acknowledged  defender  of  Unitarianism,  he 
would  not  have  been  elected  to  that  place.  UnitUriamsiri  U 
too  unpopidar  in  the  country.'' 

Just  one  month  after  the  date  of  this  remarkable  paper, 
Mr  W.  Wells,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  church  in  Boston,  wrote  to  Mr  Bel  sham  of  London,  a 
letter,  in  which  he,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  ''  most 
of  our  Boston  clergy  and  respectable  laymen  are  Unitarians," 
with  a  great  many  more  affirmations  to  the  same  purport. 
Not  long  after  its  receipt,  Mr  Belsham  published  this  letter 
m  the  appendix  to  his  Life  of  Lindsay,  and  for  this  reason' 
the  more  discreet  and  *'  cautious  "  friends  of  Mr  Wells  long 
tried  to  keep  Mr  Belsham's  book  out  of  the  Boston  bookstores. 
But  in  due  time  the  letter  of  the  over-zealous  layman  was 
republished,  and  then  the  secret  so  long  and  carefully  kept 
was  revealed.  Those  wonderfully  reserved  gentlemen  who, 
as  Dr  Parkman  had  said,  ''were  utterly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  Unitarianism,"  though  it  was  im- 
possible to  gather  their  real  opinions  from  their  prayers,  or 
their  sermons,  or  their  private  conversation,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  appear  in  their  true  colours,  and  then  the  whole 
world  discovered  that  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Old 
bouth,  all  the  older  Congregational  pulpits  of  Boston  were 
occupied,  as  they  have  been  indeed  ever  since,  by  Unitarians. 

if  it  be  said  that  these  transactions  belong  to  a  period 
when  the  banner  of  Unitarianism  had  not  been  formally 
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unfurled,  and  be  thej  good  or  bad,  they  are  matters  for 
which  those  who  have  openly  enrolled  themselves  under  that 
standard,  and  now  constitute  a  distinct  denomination,  are 
no  way  responsible :  we  reply  that  these  facts  are  not  only 
an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  Unitarian  system,  but 
they  also  serve  to  illustrate  its  innate  tendencies.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  allow  that  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  Boston, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  not  wanting  in  moral  courage,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  preaching  unpopular  doc- 
trines, how  can  we  explain  their  "  cautious  reserve,"  in  which 
they  so  closely  imitated  their  Swiss  and  English  brethren,, 
or  how  account  for  the  persistent  and  studied  carefulness- 
with  which  they  covered  their  sentiments  with  the  thickest 
veil  of  secrecy,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  in- 
different  to  objective  truth,  and  that  they  deemed  their  own 
views  of  it  to  be  of  too  little  practical  value,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  churches  by  publishing  them.  Well,  has  Uni- 
tarianism  become  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  ?  On  the 
contrary,  its  sons  of  to-day  are  more  indifferent  than  were 
their  fathers.  It  welcomes,  or  at  least  professes  to  welcome^ 
to  its  liberal  fellowship.  Christians  of  every  name  and  creed, 
even  those  who,  worshipping  Jesus  a  "very  God,"  must  be 
idolaters,  if  what  it  teaches  concerning  him  is  the  truths 
Every  man  who  comprehends  the  meaning  and  force  of  words,. 
sees  that  there  is  *'  a  great  gulf  fixed"  between  the  Unitarian 
and  the  Orthodox  systems,  yet  Unitarianism  professes  to 
regard  it  as  a  very  small  affair,  and  it  insists  that  there  can 
be  communion  between  light  and  darkness.  In  the  last 
convention  of  its  friends,  held  only  a  few  months  ago,  there 
were  men  who  devoutly  called  "Jesus,  Lord,"  and  there 
were  others  who  boldly  denounced  the  very  phrase  "  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  with  a  shocking  irreverence  declared  that 
"  Jesus  Christ  is  no  Lord  over  them,"  that  his  proper  appella- 
tion was  not  Lord,  but  "  Mister; "  there  were  men  who  claimed 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  supreme 
standard  of  faith,  and  there  were  others  who  utterly  denied 
its  inspiration  in  any  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  could  not 
be  applied  equally  to  the  Koran,  and  who  are  accustomed  to 
quote  Goethe  with  as  much  respect  as  they  quote  the  worda 
of  Jesus.  Can  men  so  irreconcileably  at  war  with  each  other 
in  matters  of  religion,  walk  together  ?  It  is  impossible  under 
any  other  banner  but  that  of  Unitarianism.  Beneath  its- 
folds  the  strange  spectacle  is  exhibited  of  such  men  joined 
in  fraternal  communion,  members  of  the  same  body,  and 
bearing  a  common  name.  Now  if  such  fellowship  does  not 
indicate  indifference  to  truth,  we  cannot  imagine  in  what 
way  that  feeling  can  be  expressed. 
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There  is  another  feature  of  the  Unitarian  system,  whiohy 
as  it  seems  to  us,  even  its  own  thoughtful  and  candid  friends 
must  recognise  as  one  illustrated  by  its  history,,  -viisi;  ^ila 
apparent  want  of  power  to  develop  the  heroic  Christian 
virtues.  We  see  it  in  the  cautious  reserve,  the  timid  silence 
BO  rigidly  maintained  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  sect  in  Geneva^ 
Britain,  and  New  England.  If  sincere  in  their  conviction]^; 
they  must  have  regarded  the  received  doctrines  concerning 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  as  gross  corruptions  of  the 
gospel,  marring  its  beauty,  and  hindering  its  beneficent 
design.  We  must  suppose  that  they  deemed  their  pecuiiai* 
views  as  the  necessary  means  of  quickening  and  purifying 
the  stagnant  life  of  the  church,  and  of  giving  to  Christianity 
universal  and  enduring  triumph.  In  a  word,  a  divine  trutJa 
that  had  been  lost  for  centuries  was  placed  in  their  keepiiig; 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  What  did  they  do  with  the 
precious  deposit?  They  coverd  it  with  a  bushel!  They 
hardly  dared,  as  Dr  Parkman  assures  us— to  whisper  even  to 
their  most  intimate  friends,  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
it.  The  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the  reason  of  it  as  given; 
uot  by  an  enemy,  but  a  friend,  was,  that  the  truth  "  was  too 
unpopular."  How  striking  the  contrast  between  their  jcon-* 
duct  and  that  of  all  other  Christian  reformers  of  every  age 
and  every  land.  The  language  of  the  original  heralds  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  noble  army  of  Confessors  gathered  by 
their  means  was,  "  We  believe,  therefore  do  we  speak."  They 
did  speak  so  as  to  make  Jew  and  Grentile  hear  them,  in  the 
face  of  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  death  in  its  most  cruel 
forms.  In  later  times  Huss  and  Wycliffe,  Luther,  and  Zwingle 
and  Calvin  and  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  herioc 
spmt,  'Vspake  "  in  such  trumpet  tones  as  to  arouse  Europe 
from  the  slumber  of  ages.  Now  if  Peter,  and  John,  and  Paul 
were  Unitarians,  how  happens  it  that  the  preachers  of  a  coir 
rupted  Christianity,  corrupted  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points, 
Reformers,  Puritans,  Nonconformists,  have  with  one  accord 
copied  their  illustrious  example,  while  their  own  sons  in  the 
faith  of  these  latter  days  have  with  equal  unanimity  departed 
from  it?  Has  the  gospel  lost  its  power,  or  has  brave  con- 
fession of  the  truth  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  virtue  ?  Can 
there  be  a  broader  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  outspoken  but  to  themselves  costly  courage  of  those 
whom  the  world  hails  as  the  heroes  of  Christendom,  and  the 
timidity  of  men  who,  beheving  that  Jesus  is  not  God,  or  is  a 
mere  man,  never  through  a  long  course  of  years,  once 
''  spake"  as  they  believed,  even  to  the  people  to  whom  they 
had  promised  to  keep  back  no  truth  ! 

If  we  survey  the  history  of  Unitarianism  since  it  assumed 
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^jii  ?o*gamzed  form,  and  unfaiied  its  own  proper  standard, 
we  discover  the  same  lack  of  the  heroic  virtues  that  marked 
the  fathers  of  the  sect.  We  find  it  so  in  America,  we  find  it 
BO  iiiiEurope.  The  rise  of  the  Unitarian  body  as  a  distinct 
denomination  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  commencement  of 
a  period  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in 
th-e- 'annals  of  Christianity.  The  closing  j^ears  of  the  last 
century  ushered  in  a  new  age  to  the  church, — a  new  age  of 
activity  and  of  conquest,  when  her  sympathies  and  Avorks  of 
love  would  be  seen,  as  they  had  not  been  since  apostolic 
timejs^  to  embrace  the  wide  world  of  humanity.  We  need 
not  describe  how  the  spirit  of  missions  has  spread  from  sect 
to  sect  until  it  has  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
nor  do  we  need  to  enumerate  the  noble  institutions  to  which 
it  has  given  birth  in  every  Christian  land,  for  the  diffusion 
of  light  and  liberty,  or  to  tell  of  the  glorious  ^victories  they 
have  won  in  the  darkest  lands  of  PaganismJ"'Hn*Tob  ?>.  nr.  vf.-. 
c  J  But owe  may  ask  what  part  has  Unitarianism  ever  taken 
in  any  one  of  these  beneficent  schemes,  these  crusades  of 
Christian  zeal  and  love?  Individual  members  of  the  deno- 
mination, a. -Pierce,  a  Packard,  a  Tuckerman,  have  doubtless 
co-operated  with  them,  but  in  proposing  this  question  we 
refer  to  the  body  as  a  whole.  We  utter  the  simple  truth 
w-hen  we  say  that  it  has  never  had,  it  has  never  sought,  a 
place  among  those  sacramental  hosts  that  have  been  and 
are  now  seeking  to  turn  the  heathen  from  dumb  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God.  The  fields  on  which  Uni- 
tarianism is  employing  all  its  energies  are  the  perfectly  safe 
and  comfortable  ones  of  Protestant  Europe  and  Protestant 
America.  In  this  missionary  age  it  could  not  avoid  having 
its  mission  boards,  or  associations  for  '^diffusing  the  pure 
light  of  rational  Christianity,"  how  comes  it  to  pass  then 
that  its  messengers  are  unknown  in  every  heathen  land.* 
and  have  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  the  poor  and  scattered 
frontier  settlements  of  our  own?  "There  never  was  a 
system" — said  a  Unitarian  writer — "which  bore  so  invasive 
a  character  as  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days.  Every 
preacher  was  a  missionary,  proclaiming  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of 
missions  is  the  spirit  of  Christ."  Now  if  Unitarianism  be 
primitive  Christianity,  it  must  stand  on  the  page  of  church 
history,  for  the  astonishment  of  all  thoughtful  minds ;  first, 
that  the  bigoted  and  deluded  professors  of  a  corrupt  and 

*  Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  English  anrl  tho  American  Unitarians 
have  each  sent  one  missionary  to  India.  But  neither  of  them  ventured  beyond 
Calcutta,  and  we  believe  that  both  have  lon<^  ago  ceased  from  their  work. 
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idolatrous  creed  went  forth  to  convert  the  nations  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  that  they  boldly  took  up  their  abode  in; 
the  darkest  regions  of  the  earth,  amid  filthy  and  savage  can- 
nibals, and  after  years  of  toil,  privations,  suffering,  'saw 
thousands  of  these  once  degraded  barbarians  elevated  into 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  Christian  men;  and  secondly y  that 
the  only  true  Christians  of  the  missionary  age  ivem  the.onhj 
men  who  took  no  part  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 

Again  we  say,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and  we  ask  how  it 
is  to  be  explained  ?    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  Pagan  world  is  not  open,  for  the  mission- 
aries of  every  sect  have  been  on  the  ground  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  have  gathered  hundreds  of  churches 
there.     It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  Unitarians  are  too  poor 
to  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  work,  for  the  denomination  is' 
in  proportion  to  its  size  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Christendom. 
It  surely  will  not  be  said  that  it  is  more  important  to  utter 
a  feeble  protest  against  the  unsound  theology  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  world,  than  to  convert  the  heathen,  who  are  well 
enough  off  as  they  are,  for  this  would  look  very  much  like 
setting  aside  that  supreme  command  of  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, *'Go,  teach  all  nations."     Is  it  owing  to  the  pervad- 
ing and  incurable  indifference  of  the  Unitarian  body  of;tbe 
moral  condition  and  prospects  of  the  heathen  nations?     Or 
is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  secret  but  settled  conviction,  that 
if  its  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  measure  arms  with  the 
Brahmins  and  Boodhists  of  the  East,  or  to  convert  the  savages 
of  Africa,  they  would  find  themselves,  with  their  system  jQf^ 
religion,  really  powerless  for  good  ?  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
the  fact  itself  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  spirit  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  as  the  Unitarian  writer  before  quoted  sorrowfully  con- 
fessed, is  not  now  and  never  has  been  the  spirit  of  missions; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  to  this  hour,  neither  in  Europe 
nor  Araerica  has  it  given  a  solitary  recruit  to  the  company 
of  heroic  Christians  who  have  borne  the  banner  of  the  crosa 
into  Pagan  lands,  and  the  lamp  of  life  to  the  darkest  regions 
of  the  earth. 

As  we  intimated  in  an  early  part  of  this  article,  not  a  few 
of  the  portraits  in  this  volume  are  exceedingly  venerable  and 
lovely,  and  we  were  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  a  notice 
of  the  work  in  a  rather  "liberal"  yet  orthodox  journal, 
in  which  the  critic  said  that,  on  the  whole,  Unitarian  and 
Orthodox  piety  seemed  to  be  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  one  system  appeared  to  be  about  as  favourable  to  its 
culture  as  the  other.  With  all  respect,  we  insist  that  this 
judgment  is  unfair  to  orthodoxy,  and  it  attributes  to  Uni- 
tariailism,  i.  e.  the  system  as  defined  by  its  own  modern 
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advocates,  results  in  which  it  has  no  proper  claim.  It  is  a 
judgment  founded  on  the  biographies  of  men  who,  in  that 
sense  of  the  name,  were  not  Unitarians;  who,  indeed,  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  discuss,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  ranked  with  that  body,  but  who  in  their  views  of  the 
gospel  and  in  their  manner  of  preaching  it  were  far  more 
nearly  allied  to  Trinitarian  than  to  Unitarian  Congregation-' 
alism. 

We  have  only  to  add  the  expression  of  our  unfeigned 
delight  that  Dr  Sprague  has  been  enabled  to  bring  out  this 
admirable  volume  even  before  the  confusion  and  alarm  of 
civil  war  had  ceased  to  be  heard  in  our  land.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing proof  that  his  "natural  force  is  unabated."  And  our 
hearty  desire  and  hope  is,  that  by  the  close  of  another  year 
he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  complete  that  noble  array  of 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  which,  we  are  confident,  will 
secure  to  its  author  enduring  usefulness  and  fame. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Incarnation  :   Was  it  necessary  apart  from 

'  the  existence  of  sin  ? 

'  l;p.i  to't'308  eiit  ot  I'-Klnr.,- 
History  of  the  Ikvelopment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.    Bj  Dr. 
J.  A.  DoRNER,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.; 
,      Edinburj^h  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     18G1. 

Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Depicted  by  Dr  C.  Ullmann.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1855.' 
The  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  a  Complete  Critical  Examination  of  ike 
Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection,  of  the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Bonn. 
-  ■  \  ■  • 

IT  was  quite  customary  in  this  country,  not  very  long  ago,  to 
pronounce  indiscriminate  censures  on  the  schoolmen j 
and  to  hold  them  up  to  derision.  The  question,  "How 
many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?"  which 
is  the  example  given  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown  of  the  frivol- 
ousness  of  their  inquiries,  must  appear  to  every  person 
acquainted  with  their  writings  to  be  as  unfair  a  representa- 
tion of  them  as  the  paring  of  a  nail  would  be  of  the 
marvellous  structure  of  the  human  body,  or  as  a  splinter 
of  stone  would  be  of  the  architecture  of  a  great  building. 
Many  of  the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen  were  of  a  high 
character,  and  such  as  could  only  have  been  undertaken  by 
intellects  of  the  first  order,"  in  vigour,  in  acuteness,  and  in 
capacity,  for  continuous  and  prolonged  exertion.     In  these 
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•~re8pects;-1^'writings  of  th^  schoolmen  will  never  c6afi[e 
to  command  the  admiration  of  all  mindswho  are  at-dnqe 
acquainted  with,  and  qualified  to  apprecia;te  them.     By  tHe 
very  nature  of  their  speculations,  they  did  a  great  andi/a 
good  work  for  the  human  race.      lii  consequence  lof-^tHie 
libstract  nature  of  their  disquisitions,  they  were,  generally 
"fipeaking,  allowed  full  scope  by  the  church,  whose  interests 
%ere  not  affected  by  anything  that  lay  wholly  within  the 
^realms  of  the  ideal  and  intelhgible  worlds.     By  exercising 
-their  mental  powers  on  these  high  questions,  they  preserv^ed 
alive,  in  all  its  sharpness  of  edge,  if  not  in  all  its  depth  and 
breadth,  the   reason   of  the  western  world.      This  would 
ADtherwise  have  been  softened,  and  relaxed,  and  benumbed 
'by  the  torpedo  strokes  of  infallibility,  and  by  the  demand  of 
-implicit  faith  in  all  matters  of  practical  and  concrete  intelli- 
gence, and  would  consequently  have  b6en  rendered  incapable 
of  starting  up  responsive  to  the  great  light  of  the  Ee formation, 
which,  in  happier  timesi  was  to  6hine  upo»  the-  peoples^^  who 
^?f sat  in  darkness."^''  -^Vi^nj^:^'>  -oj+m,!  ji  o-rnifr  Hfo// •,m79/1 
^^'%fc'  the  sam6  tiinfe  it  must  be  adn^tted,  that  :even  whom 
they  made  matters  of  pure  revelation  tnKsubject  of  their  dis- 
cussion, the  schoolmen  were  essentially  rbs^onalists,— they 
^treated  all  questions  deductively,  and  not  ind!u><wely.    Even 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  they?  W&fe  indebted 
for  their  conclusions  fully  as  much  to  speculation  as  to 
^'le^tposition.      They  do  not  at  first  survey  the  matters  bf 
^fiMi  with  the^'ey^'-<yf  faith;  Us  something  that  w^objec- 
'^iveiy  one  unchahgieable,  infallible,  and  divine^  and  than 
•^deduce  inferences  by  reason  from  what  faith  has  discovered. 
*They  first  surveyed  their  subject  in  its  separate  parts ;hy 
^ireason,  and  by  a  mental  anatomy  they  abstracted  aill  the 
parts  from  the  whole,  and  dissected  them  separately,  so 
that  the  result  was  a  multitude  of  parts  with  no  vital  bond 
•of  connection,— a  number  of  branches,  which  formed  not  a 
living  tree, — a  number  of  members,  but  not  a  living  body. 
This  defect  of  the  scholastic  mode  of  discussion  has  been 
strikingly  represented  by  Bacon  as  one  of  the  diseases  of 
learning.     '*  The  second  disease,"  says  he,  *'is  worse  in  its 
nature  than  the  former ;  for,  as  the  dignity  of  matter  excels 
the  beauty  of  words,   so  vanity  of  matter  is  worse  than 
vanity  in  words,  whence  the  precept  of  St  Paul  is  at  all 
times  seasonable  :  *  Avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called."     He  assigns  two 
marks  of  suspected  and  falsified  science :  the  one  novelty 
and  strangeness  of  terms ;  the  other,  strictness  of  positions  ; 
which  necessarily  induce  oppositions,  and  thence  questions 
and  altercations.     And,  indeed,  as  many  solid  substances 
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cpatr^fy  and  turn  into  worms,  so  does  sound  knowledge  often 
oputrefy  and  turn  into  a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  and  vermiou- 
ilalr /(juestiona,  th^t  haye, a  i certain  quickness  of  life  and 
.s^ii-it,  but  no  strength  of  matter  or  excellency  of  quality. 
.This  kind  of  degenerate  learning  chiefly  reigned  among  t^e 
vschoolmen,  who,  having  subtle  and  strong  capacities,  abun- 
edanoe  of  leisure,  and  but  small  variety  of  reading,  their 
nminds  being  shut  up  in  a  few  authors,  as  their  bodies  were 
■in  the  cells  of  their  monasteries,  and  thus  kept  ignorant 
iiboth  of  ithe  history  of  nature  and  times,  they,  with  infinite 
t.agitation  of  art,  spun,  out  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter, 
i those  laborious  webs  of  learning  which  are  extant  in  their 
Ibooksi  For  the  human  mind,  if  it  acts  upon  matter,  and 
•contemplates  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  works  of  Go4, 
operates  according  to  the  stuif,  and  is  limited  thereby;  but 
oifit  works  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  does,  it  has  no  end,  but 
,  iproducesi  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  indeed  for  the  fine- 
(aiesa  of  the  thread,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit.*    ,  ,(j-.idY/ 

Never  was  there  a  better  example  of  "  sound  knowledge 
fpittrefying  and  turning  into  a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  and 
vermicular  questions,"  than  in  the  discussions  of  the  school- 
\inen  upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  theological  questions,— 
i'ffiHE  Incarnation  of  the   Son  of  God.      The   beauty  and 
ijgrandeur  of  this  august  subject  were  completely  dissipated 
(;by  its  being  subjected  to  every  possible  form  of  inquiry. 
i3?homaa  Aquinas,  for  example,  discusses  the  Incarnation 
-wnder  thirty -four  greater  divisions,  called  questions.    Under 
xAheisevfhe  has  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty- seven 
,i)esser   divisions,   called    articles.     Under    each    article    a 
VBeparate  head  of  doctrine  is  treated,  both  affirmatively  and 
oiiegatively,  with  the  author's  own  conclusion  or  judgment 
<«ppended.     It  wiLL  easily  be  conceived,  that  many  of  these 
'questions  were  frivolous,  and  some  of  them  by  no  means 
free   of  irreverence.     :'' Was  the    Incarnation    expedient? 
Was  its  principal  design  to  remove  original  sin  rather  than 
actual  ?    Ought  the  Incarnation  to  have  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  ?    Ought  it  to  have  been  at  the  end  of  tlt^e 
•<modA?     Was  human  nature  more  assumable  by  the  Son 
of  God  than  any  other  nature  ?     Was  the  flesh  of  Christ 
assumed  from  Adam  ?    Was  the  flesh  of  Christ  obnoxious  to 
sin  from  his  ancestors  ?    Did  Christ  pay  tithes  in  the  loins 
of  Abraham?     Did  Christ  begin  to  merit  from  the  first 
instant  of  his  conception?"     This  is  a  sample  out  of  nearly 
two  hundred  questions  on  the  Incarnation,  which  continueitt 
to  be  discussed  by  the  followers  of  the  schoolmen  within  the 

^  *  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bohn's  Edition,  p.  4r>, 
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Church  of  Rome  long  after  the  Reformation.  The  articles 
comprised  between  the  first  and  twenty-fourth  question  of 
Acquinas,  seventy-eight  in  number,  are  all  to  be  found 
minutely  discussed  in  the  "  De  Incarnatione  Verbi "  of  the 
Spanish  Archbishop  Alvarez.  The  date  of  this  work  is;given 
^by  Dorner  on  the  Person  of  Christ  as  1616.  This  is  either  a 
mistake,  or  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  edition,  for  the 
imprimatur  on  the  copy  before  us  bears  the  date  of  1613.  The 
most  famous  of  all  the  questions  started  by  the  schoolmen 
respecting  the  incarnation  was  this,  **Utrum  si  Adam  non 
pecasset,  filius  dei,  Incarnatus  fuisset  ?"  This  question  was 
little,  if  indeed  it  was  at  all,  formally  agitated  by  the  fathers. 
According  to  Dorner,  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
early  church,  maintained  that  the  Incarnation  would  have 
taken  place  though  Adam  had  not  sinned.  That  Irenaeus  did 
not  hold  this  opinion  very  consistently  or  explicitly  is  evident 
from  the  following  quotation  made  by  Dorner  in  a  footnote, 
and  from  the  obviously  false  translation  which  he  would 
force  upon  the  words,  in  order  to  coerce  them  into  harmonjr 
with  his  favourite  theory]  ''The  passage"  (Cap.  xiv.  10), 
says  he,  '  si  non  haberet  caro  salvari,  nequaquam  verbum 
Dei  caro  factum  esset,'  is  only  apparently  inconsistent 
therewith ;  for  the  first  words  may  signify,  if  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  restore  humanity  to  its  archetypal  form,  it  would 
have  lacked  the  capability  of  being  assumed  by  the  Logos  '^ 
<Domer,  doc.  ii.  vol.  i.  368,  footnote).  This  is  surely  too 
much.  Partiality,  when  carried  thus  far,  is  not.  only  disi- 
creditable,  it  is  weak  and  pitiable,  and  all  the  more  so  when 
it  is  done  by  a  learned  and  powerful  mind.  -It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  translate  the  above  sentence' so  as  to  bring 
out  of  its  words  anything  having  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  meaning  put  on  them  by  Dorner.  The  words,  '*  si  caro 
■non  habuit  salvari,"  are  a  form  of  expression  belonging  to 
ihe  post-Augustan  era.  Precisely  the  same  form  of  expres- 
■sion  is  used  by  Tertullian.  He  says,  "  Etiam  Filius  Dei 
mori  habuit,"  even  the  Son  of  God  required  to  die.  And, 
translated  in  the  same  manner,  the  words  of  Irenaeus 
express,  in  the  strongest  way,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
sentiment  which  Dorner  has  endeavoured  to  bring  out  of 
them  under  torture.  "If  flesh  had  not  required  to  be 
saved,^  the  Son  of  God  by  no  means  would  have  become 
flesh."  In  the  same  volume,  page  365,  Dorner  has  incor- 
rectly quoted  the  words  of  Augustine.  He  remarks,  "  Augus- 
tme  indeed  says  also:  '  Si  homo  non  pecasset  Filius  Dei  non 
esset  Incarnatus.'"  As  authority  for  this  quotation  he 
gives  (De  Trniitate,  xiii.  10).  No  such  words,  however,  are 
to  be  iound  in  that  place.     The  same  sentiment,  however,  is 
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[thus  expressed  in  that  place:  "Nisi  tamen  infirmatus  esset, 
mediGum  necessarum  non  habert."  Augustine  has  expressed 
the  same  opinion  still  more  strongly  in  various  passages.* 
*' Quare  venit  in  mundum  peccatores  salves  facere.  Alia 
causa  non  fuit  quare  veniret  in  mundum. "t  Again,  "  Nulla 
causa  fuit  veniendi  Christo  domino,  nisi  peccatores  salvos 
facere.  Tolle  morbos,  toUe  vulnera  et  nulla  causa  medecinaeu 
Among  the  schoolmen,  the  negative  side  of  the  question  was 
held  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  a  modified  form.  In  his  opinion 
it  is  most  likely  that  Christ  would  not  have  become  incarnate 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned ;  but,  even  if  the  fall  had  not  taken 
place,  an  incarnation  would  still  have  been  among  the  jpossi- 
bilia.  The  same  opinion,  in  some  cases  accompanied  with 
individual  explanations,  was  generally  held  by  his  followers. 
Qn  the  other  hand,  Albert  the  Great,  Abelard,  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Richard  De  St  Victor,  Ruprecht  of  Deutch,  and  the 
Monk  Francis  Caracolus,  according  to  Dorner,  held  the 
incarnation  was  necessary  apart  from  the  existence  of  sin^. 
To  these  might  have  been  added  Scotus,  Suarez,  Galatinus, 
and  other  eminent  scholastics.  The  same  opinion  was  also 
held  by  John  Wessel,  whose  views  are  given  at  length  by 
iJllmann  in  his  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation." 
.  AVhether  Christ  would  have  become  incarnate  if  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  was  a  question  which,  properly  speaking,  origi- 
nated with  the  schoolmen.  Incidental  expressions  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  but  the  question  was  never  discussed  by  them  at 
length  as  a  separate  question,  and  incidental  expressions 
are  of  no  weight  when  compared  with  the  general  stream  of 
patristic  divinity.  This,  beyond  all  controversy,  regarded 
jfche  incarnation  as  having  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of 
redemption.  Among  the  Reformers,  the  subject  obtained 
some  notice,  not  as  a  separate  question,  but  in  connection 
with  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Osiander 
held  a  theory  in  regard  to  justification,  analogous  to  one 
which  has  recently  been  propounded  in  regard  to  adoption. 
He  maintained  that  believers  are  justified,  not  by  the  Impu- 
tation of  Christ's  mediatorial  righteousness,  but  by  the 
imputation  of  his  own  proper,  personal,  essential,  and  eternal 
righteousness  as  the  Son  of  God  (Dorner,  II.  ii.  107,  et  seq.). 
Calvin  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  a  chapter  of  the 
Institutes  to  the  consideration  of  this  opinion.  He  rebukes 
the  unscriptural  and  presumptuous  nature  of  the  speculation, 
with  the  unbending  sternness  of  a  judge,  and  refutes  it  with 
masterly  ease,  in  his  usual  manner,  by  the  simplicity  of 

*  Augustine's  Works,  vol.  x.,  sermon  8.      t  Ibid.,  sermon  9. 
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scriptural  evidence,  linked  into  a  chain  which  can  neither  t^ 
cut  nor  broken.  Calvin  very  strongly  repudiates  the  i^i 
that  Christ  would  have  become  incarnate  if  Adam  hadmot 
sinned.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  "a  presuming  with 
impious  audacity  to  invent  a  new  Chi'ist>"  Bellarmiue  holdf 
that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  Christ  would  probably  not,hav§ 
come  ;  while  Petavius  emphatically  asserts  that  he  certainjiy 
would  not.  This  question  continued  to  occupy  a  plaq^^ 
though  an  obscure,  one,  in]  the  systematic  theology  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  Turretine  and  otheirs^. 
The  celebrated  Malebranche,  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  hap 
recognised  as  being  perhaps  the  greatest  writer  that  France 
ever  produced,  maintained  as  a  philosophical  opinion,  and 
it  was  evidently  one  of  his  most  fa  vomit  e  opinions,  that 
the  incarnation  w^as  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  worjd 
ift' perfect  work,  one  every  way  worthy  of  the  infinite  perfec- 
tion of  its  Creator.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  question 
ever  created  much  attention  within  the  Protestant  church, 
till  recently,  when  it  has  taken  its  place  among  those  hybrid 
speculations,  semi-philosophical,  semi-theological,  for  which 
Germany  has  long  been  famous.  It  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  discussions  caused  by  the  great  pantheistic  moveme;iat 
in  that  country,  which  affected  every  part  of  its  literature^ 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  divinity,  and  the  impress  of  which 
is  deeply  stamped  even  on  thinkers  and  on  systems  by  wljiicji 
it  is  formally  repudiated.  The  philosophy  of  identity,  whijC^ 
maintains  the  essential  oneness  of  God,  and  man,  of  God  an,d 
the  world,  of  matter  and  mind,  has  affected  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  all  the  more  eminent  theologians  of  Germany 
on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation,  (Dorneri  II.  iii.  2,  eij)a^«%,). 
A  taint  of  this  very  dangerous  opinion  about  identity  runp 
through  Dorner's  great  work  on  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
fundamental  position  of  which,  translated  out  of  the  English 
translation  into  English  terms,  seems  to  be  thi^,  that  the 
church's  knowledge  about  the  incarnation  cannot  be  obtained 
by  studying  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  must  be  sought  for  by 
acquiring  more  accurate  philosophical  ideas  respecting  the 
essence  of  the  human  and  divine  natures.  The  union  of  God 
and  man  in  one  person  is  held  by  the  most  distinguished 
divines  in  Germany,  to  be  the  only  proper  idea  of  man,  of 
which  Adam  was  only  a  faint  type  (Dorner,  11.  iii.  237). 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  divine  idea  of  man  might  be 
realised,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  incarnation 
should  have  taken  place  irrespective  of  sin.  And  under  the 
present  state  of  things  in  which  sin  exists,  some  of  thei^l 
hold  that  the  incarnation,  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  one 
person,  is  the  reconciliation.     The  idea  recently  promul- 
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^t'ed-iri' <J)u4!^^Mrtt  couni;ry,  that  intelligent  beings  are  not  the 
fions  of  God  by  creation,  and  only  become  so  by  participation 
in  the:  eternal  Sonship  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
*^  &)'s  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,"  if  we  give  way  to  hypothetical 
i^easoningj  seems  to  require  as  its  proper  theological  compleii' 
ment  this  other  doctrine,  that  the  incarnation  would  have 
\)Qen  necessary  in  order  to  sonship  being  obtained,  even 
^ilthough  Adam  had  never  sinned.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the 
•high  talent,  the  amazing  mental  dexterity,  and  the  loftiness 
of  moral  and  spiritual  tone  displayed  by  the  author  of  that 
th'eory:  '  AM  1,V6  feel  perfectly  assured  that  Dr  Candlish's 
^Wi4' opinions  on  this  and  on  all  the  other  questions  that 
•hate  arisen  out  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  considered  as 
eet)iarate  questions,  are  perfectly  and  indubitably  sound, 
tl^tit 'the -personal  opinions  of  an  individual  are  one  thing, 
tblld'  the  principles  or  consequences  involved  in  his  theory 
alre'iinother,  and  they  are  often  contradictory  the  one  to  the 
other.''  And  with  alt  deference  to  the  distinguished  author, 
iiwe.' could  allow  ourself  to  reason  hypothetically,  we  would 
inaiintain  that  if  the  sonship  of  the  intelligent  creation  entered 
into  God's  idea  of  universe,  and  if  all  sonship  be  based  on 
^^^ncftmation,  then^  upon  th6  supposition  that  Adam  had 
nevei^  sinned,  it  is  not  e^^sy  to  conceive  how  the  sonship  of  the 
intelligent  creation,  which  entered  into  God's  eternal  counsel 
ds'^^rt  of  the  plan  of  the  universe,  could  have  been  carried 
(biJ^' except  by  the  incarnation.  As  will  be  afterwards  seen, 
4i6wfever,'we  consider  all  speculations,  founded  on  the  sup- 
position-of  ^a  world' differently  constituted  from  the  present, 
ttf'b^^i'fudidally  vieidusy^nd  that  all  consequences  drawn  from 
'fetteh  premises  are  presumptuous,  and  utterly  useless  for  any 
purpose  whatever^  whether  theoretical  or  practical.  We, 
therefore, '  frankly  admit  that  Dr  Candlish  is  perfectly 
Wal'ranted  in  refusing  the  supposition  that  Adam  had  never 
•fiinned.  In  that  case  his  theory  must  be  tried  by  its  relation 
'to  the  actual  world,  and  not  by  its  bearing  on  the  fortunes 
bi  one  which  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  any  existence. 
In  that  case,  too,  his  theory  could  not  be  charged,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  incarnation  would  have  taken , place 
though  Adam  had  never  sinned.  rritm 

''•  This  question  is  one  to  which  many  thoughtful  minds 
have  been  already  directed.  It  appears  that  for  a  time  it 
^yill  inevitably  become  more  and  more  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion. And  if  it  be  certain  to  become  a  subject  of  discussion, 
it  is  perhaps  better  that  it  should  do  so  before  any  parties 
amongst  ourselves  are  publicly  committed  to  the  German 
view  of  the  question.  It  would  be  more  strictly  accurate  to 
say,  the  scholastic  view.     I  do  not  know  that  anything  can 
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be  found  in  Dorner,  Ullman,  or  Lange,  that  is  in  the  least' 
degree  original  in  substance.  All  their  views  are  to '^M' 
found  in  the  schoolmen,  only  the  latter  are  much  mor^' 
definite  and  clear,  and  more  easy  to  understand,  and  for 
that  reason  are  accounted  shallower  by  all  who  do  not  coti-'-' 
sider  that  the  end  of  profound  thought,  and  one  of  the  best  ■ 
marks  of  it,  is  to  make  deep  things  plain.  On  the  other' 
hand,  the  writings  of  the  Germans  are  always  covered  with 
that  well  known  haze  which  gives  to  objects  at  once  fascin^^* 
tion  and  enlargement,  and  which  has  made  others,  beside^^ 
the  ancient  pagans,  to  worship  a  cloud  thinking  .it  was^ 
Juno.  '^r^''i  oiTl  '-:i  4j[  p.i\  vflji'ryi 

First  of  all,  then,  let  the  question  be  fairly  stated.     It  ifi^ 
not  about  the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  for  on  both  sides 
that  is  admitted.     Neither  is  the  present  question  about  the 
nature  or  mode  of  the  incarnation.     There  might  be  diiferi-f 
ences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  these,  but  they  pertain  not' 
to  the  present  question.     The  real  question  is,  whether  the ' 
incarnation  properly,  primarily,  formally,  and  permanently,/ 
belongs  to  creation  or  to  redemption^     It  is  not  denied  on^^ 
the  one  side  that  it  had  to  do  with  redemption,  but  it  is 
maintained  that  its  primary  end  has  respect  to  creation,  so 
much  so  that  it  would  have  taken  place  for  creational 
interests,  though  no  redemption  Jaad  been  required.     Qm) 
the  other  side,  it  is  not  denied  that  redemption  has  to  dih 
with  creation.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  barely  admitted, 
but  insisted  on,  that  creation  will  be  affected  thereby  to  it& 
remotest  bounds,  and  to  all  eternity.     It  is,  however,  main*o 
tained  that  the  primary,  direct,  and  formal  end  of  the  incarna'^'' 
tion  was  the  redemption  of  our  lost  world,  and  that  all  its' 
effects  upon  the  universe  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  its  being 
undertaken  and  accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  redemption^  i 
Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  f 
in  his  incarnate  state  our  Lord  is  to  be  regarded  solely  as 
the  substitute  of  man,  whose  only  work  was  to  offer  himself 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.     It  is  not  only  admitted,  it  is  main- 
tained as  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  in  the  present  crisis  of  human  thought, 
that  our  Lord  is  the  representative  of  God  as  well  as  the 
representative  of  man.     It  has  been  our  long  matured  belief, 
that  the  churches  of  the  Eeformation,  which  were  not  too 
strong  for  Christ  as  made  of  God  unto  us  righteousness, 
failed  almost  entirely  in  developing  what  is  included  in  the 
equally  divme  saying,  that  Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  us 
^r  x.'^^^'xT-  -^^  ^"^  believed  that  the  early  church— the  church 
of  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedonian  creeds,  and   the  church 
in  every  period  since,— have  been  occupied  too  exclusively  in 
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epcmmning  the  mode  of  tlie  union  between  ouif  Lord's  two 
natures,  while  they  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  consider 
the  contents  or  import  of  that  union,  on  its  God-ward  side, 
as  these  were  exhibited  in  the  actions  of  his  life  on  earth. 
They  have  -done  well  in  discussing  the  incarnation  by  which 
our  Eedeemer  became  man',  but  we  know  of  nothing  that 
has  been  written  systematically,  or  scientifically,  to  shew 
what  we  are  taught  by  the  history  of  our  Redeemer  con- 
sidered AS  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  matter  with  which  we  have  presently  to  do.  It  is 
admitted  that  our  Redeemer  is  the  representative  of  God,  as 
really  as  he  is  the  representative  of  man,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  studied  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  whom  his  nature 
and  counsels  are  manifested,  as  well  as  the  substitute  of 
main,tbyiwhom  atonement  for  sin  was  once  for  all  accom-' 
plished.  The  real,  and  only,  question  presently  in  dispute 
is,  Whether  his  representation  both  of  God  and  man,  in  his 
sate  of  incarnation,  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  sin  existed,  or, 
whether  it  would  have  taken  place  had  sin  been  altogether 
unknown? 

We  say  though  sin  had  been  altogether  unknown,  and  not 
merely  though  Adam  had  not  sinned.  This  statement  is 
made  to  prevent  the  question  from  being  narrowed  and  a 
decision  arrived  at  by  means  of  false  premises.  Sin  was 
already  in  existence  when  Adam  was  created.  Though, 
tberefxjre,  he  had  never  sinned,  under  a  constitution  of  the 
universe  similar  to  that  which  now  exists,  the  incarnation, — 
or;  its  equivalent,  the  personal  union  of  God  with  another 
order  of ;  creatures, — might  still  have  been  necessary  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  sin.  Those,  therefore,  who 
maintain  that,  irrespective  of  sin,  the  incarnation  would 
have  been  necessary,  must  stand  prepared  to  take  more 
than!  a  cosmical  view  of  the  subject.  Although  there  had 
been  no  sin  in  the  universe,  though  we  had  lived  under 
a  constitution  of  things,  in  which,  throughout  its  inconceiv- 
able extent  in  space  and  its  everlasting  duration  in  time, 
everything  was  morally  perfect,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  that  the  incarnation  would  still  have  been 
necessary. 

In  discussing  this  question,  therefore,  three  things  must 
constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  In  i\\Q  first  place,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  we  live  in  a  universe  which  is  constituted 
throughout  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
sin  was  to  be  permitted.  No  arguments,  therefore,  founded 
on  the  present  course  of  nature  in  which  sin  exists,  or  on 
the  present  relations  between  God  and  sinful  creatures,  are 
of  the  least  value  in  determining  what  the  course  of  nature 
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would  have  been,  or  what  would;  have  beeii  M>he  relatiQiff 
between  rational  creatures  and  God  in .  a   universe  ^  kom:, 
which  sin  was  absolutely,  and  "eternally  excluded.;    ,Iin  ;-^tijel 
second  place,  those  who  maintain  that  the  incarnation  woul^ 
have  taken  place  although  there  had  been  no  sin,  must  stand' 
prepared  to  explain,  so  fully  that  we  shall  understand  it, 
what  kind  of  universe  God  would  have  made  had.  he  deter- 
mined to  create  one  which  was  to  be  absolutely,  universally//' 
and  perpetually  free  from  sin.     Unless  they  can  tell  ua^) 
exactly  what  the  universe  would  have  been  like  ifframedj: 
upon  a  plan  altogether  different  from  that  on  which  it  i^\ 
presently  constructed,  it  is  manifest  that  they  know  nothing' 
at  all  about  the  matter.     What  they  supposed  to  be  thought,^ 
more  than  ordinarily  advanced  and  lofty,  is  nothing  eiser 
than  a  philosophical  dream,  in  giving  which  forth  as ;  ;aiii' 
oracle  they  have  forgotten,  and  need  to  be  reminded,  thati! 
God  does  not  now  make  revelations  to  men  in  that  way.) 
And  in  the  third  place,  those  who  maintain  that  the  incarna- 
tion would  have  taken  place  although  there  had  been  no 
sin,  must  be  prepared  to  shew  in  words  well  defined,  and  in 
propositions  unambiguous,  and  derived  from  an  induction; 
of  particulars  as  extensive  as  the  subject,  and  laid  fully  opetf 
to  our  scrutiny,  what  those  things  would  have  been,  in  al 
universe  morally  perfect  which  would  Jaave  rendeJL'ed  theiiijr/ 
carnation  necessary^(,r,(  ^^j  Iq  ^^jo  "to  aiaiio  edi  nr  aaiwioiljo 
j  To  us  it  appears  self-evident,  that' as  we  liVe'in  a'Unive'r^e 
in  which  there  is  sin,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  the; 
slightest  conception  of  a  state  of  things  in  which .  absolutely^ 
there  was  no  such  thing,  and,  neveruhad  been  any  suoii^ 
thing,  as  sin.     Keal  thought  on  sueb  a  subject  is  impossible  ;• 
for  if  there  be  one  law  of  thought  that  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  the  absence  of  which  puts  an  end  to  all  legiti^ 
mate  thinking,  it  is  this,  that  w^e  can  only  be  tanght  what; 
we  do  not  know  by  means  of  that  which  we  do  know.     The 
speculations  of  those,  therefore,  who  undertake  to  tell  us 
what  would  have  taken  place  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  be- 
long to  the  same  class  and  are  exactly  of  the  same  value  as 
a  book  would  be  which  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  not 
learned  the  alphabet.     If  such  a  book  would  be  difficult  to 
decipher,  this  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  to  interpret ;  the  lines  were  not  signs  of  thought, 
and  therefore   contained  nothing.      And   all   speculations 
respecting  a  universe  of  whose  nature  we  can  form  no  con^i 
ception  begin  in  nothing  and  end  in  nothing.     A  universJ 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  sin  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a?' 
very  bold  conception.     Such  a  conception  either  supposes 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  it 
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has  don'6,  or  that  the  wiBdom  of  God  itself  might  have  been 
a  different  kind  of  perfection.     Had  either  of  these  alterna- 
tives been  the  case,  the   universe  would  have  been  con- 
structed on  a  plan  radically  different  from  that  according  to 
\^hi<5h  it  has  been  made;     In  that  case,  human  intelligence 
and  all  other  intelligence,  human  relations  to  God  and  all 
other  relations,  would  have  been  essentially  different  from 
what  they  now  are.     What  they  would  have  been  in  that 
case^  can  be  known  only  by  him  to  whom  all  things  ''are 
naked  and  open."     It  seems  to  us  worse  than  idle,  it  seems 
like  *'  stepping  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  to  determine 
what  the  very  central  act  of  the  cabinet  council  of  Jehovah 
would  have  been  in  circumstances  inconceivably  different 
from  all  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     We  could  not  tell 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if,  ifl -a l  critical  era  of 
human  History,  one  single  event  had  been  reversed.     All 
the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  the  world,  yea,  the  whole 
human  race,  though  they  were  to  discuss  the  subject  during 
a"  thousand   generations,   could  not  tell  what  the  present 
state  of  Europe  and  of  our  eai*th  would  have  been  if  Bona- 
parte had  not  escaped  from  Elba,  or  if  he  had  triumphed  at 
Waterloo.  '■  '  No  man  could  tell  what  the  friend  with  whom 
he  is  best  acquainted  would  have  been,  yea,  no  man  can  tell 
what  he  himself  would  have  been,  had  a  single  event  been 
otherwise  in  the  crisis  of  one  of  the  more  formative  periods 
ol  ihis' life.     Men  are  richly  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  left 
altogether  destitute  of  the  power  to  determine  what  any  one 
thing  would  have  been  if  the  universe  had  been  formed  on 
a  plan  radically  different  from  that  on  which  it  is  presently 
constructed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  rt-priori  knowledge. 
What  we  have   proudly  called  by  that  name  has   all  it^ 
origin  in  the  senses  ;  and  it  is  the  great  merit  of  Dr  M'Cosh 
that  he  has  systematically  shewn  what  others  may  have 
hinted  at,  that  the  intuitions  of  the  mind,  however  absolute 
and  universal  in  their  affirmations,  ar0  fill  called  forth  by 
particulars.     All  our  acquisitions  in  knowledge  are  founded 
on,  and  grow  out  of,  what  we  knew  before.     Is  it  not,  then, 
presumptuous  to  attempt  to  determine  by  our  own  reason- 
ing what  would  have  taken  place  if  the  fall,  that  fundamental 
fact  of  human  history,  if  the  existence  of  sin,  that  funda- 
mental fact  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  had  been  otlier- 
wise?    Is  not  the  very  supposition   of  a   universe  being 
formed  on  a  theory  diametrically  opposed  to  that  on  which 
it  has  been  constructed,  almost  tantamount,  so  far  as  our 
limited  faculties  can  judge,  to  the  supposition  of  another 
God  ?    In  the  closing  pages  of  the  Theodicc\  Leibnitz  has 
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adopted  a  most  beautiful  dialogue  from  Laurentius  Valla^  y 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  he  has   elevated  into  { 
subHmity— his   own  native  region — by  its   expansion  and 
application  to  the  existence  of  sin.     The  question  raised: 
is,  What  would  have  been  the  state  of  things  if  Tarquinius 
Sextus    had    acted    a    different   part  ?      Minerva    causes 
several  worlds,   constructed  upon   diverse   plans,   to  pass 
before  the  mind  of  Theodore.     She  shews  him  the  kind' 
of  universe  he  would  have  been  living  in,  if  Sextus  had  gone 
to  Corinth  and  been  married,  and  lived  as  a  domestic  man,  * 
or  if  he  had  gone  to  Thrace,  and  been  made  king.     The  con- 
clusion is,  that  in  either  case  we  would  have  been  living  in 
another  kind  of  world ;  and  in  one,  the  constitution  of  which 
would  have  shewed  much  less  of  Avisdom  than  is  done  in  ours^. 
"  Si  Jupiter  avait  prit  un  Sextus  heureux,  ou  a  Corinth,  oux; 
roi  en  Thrace,  ce  ne  serait  plus  ce  monde.     Et  cependant  - 
il  ne  pouvait  manquer  de  choisir  ce  monde  qui  surpasse  au 
perfection  tous  les  autres  .  .  .  Autrement  aurait  renonce  a 
sa  sagesse  ;  il  m'aurait  bannit,  moi  qui  sui  sa  fille."*     And 
if  the  non-occurrence  of  one  single  act  of  sin,  would  havisit 
BO  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  world,  surely  the 
absolute  non-existence  of  sin  would  have  entirely  altered  its 
constitution  both  in  form  and  substance.     The  theory  of  the 
universe  on  that  supposition  would  have  been  so  essentially 
different,  that  everything  would  have  been  of  another  make 
than  it  is  at  present.     Even  reason  itself  would  have  been  , 
something  different  from  what  it  now  is,  seeing  in  the  case; 
supposed,  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  which  reason  is  but  iftj, 
shadow  embodied  by  creative  power  in  finite  personalities;. , 
would  have  acted  otherwise,  and,  therefore,  have  been  in  its^ 
essence  something  very  diverse  from  its  present  constitution. 
On  such  a  supposition  all  reasoning  is  impossible,  for  our 
faculties,  as   at   present   constituted,   cannot   give   us  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  they  would  have  acted,  if  both  they 
and  the  universe  upon  which  they  were  called  to  operate 
had  been  formed  upon  an  opposite  plan. 

This  question  must  therefore  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
Scripture.  The  incarnation  pertains  in  no  degree  to  natural 
religion,  and  therefore  every  conclusion  respecting  it, 
drawn  from  natural  principles,  is  purely  fabulous.  All  our 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  derived  from  supernatural  revelation. 
Now  the  Scriptures  assert,  so  clearly,  so  emphatically,  and 
with  such  frequency,  that  formal  proof  is  unnecessary,  that 
the  incarnation  was  something  which  so  far  transcended  all 
the  possible  conceptions  of  created  intelligence,  that,  apart 

*  (Euvrcs  de  Leibnitz,  Charptntier,  Paris  1846,  il.  371. 
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from'  revelatioti,  the  faintest  conception  '(if  iir 'ti#v'^'  would- 
have  dawned  upon  the  loftiest  and  most  original  of  minds.' 
''No  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of 
man  that  is  in  him;  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.-'  All  knowledge  on  this  and 
on  every  supernatural  subject,  comes  only  through  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  must  therefore  be  she\vn  to  be  part  of  the 
Spirit's  teaching,  that  Christ  would  have  become  incarnate 
even  though  there  had  been  no  sin;  otherwise,  however 
philosophical,  and  profound,  and  advanced,  our  opinions 
may  seem,  they  have  no  better  foundation  than  the  vulgar- 
tattle  about  things  which  lie  unuttered  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  another  man's  bosom.  When  once  a  person  is- 
able  to  tell  what  another  man,  what  even  the  man  he  knows 
best,  is  thinking,  apart  from  all  signs  of  his  thought,  he  will 
then  have  some  excuse,  though  not  a  very  good  one,  for  at-- 
tempting  to  determine  what  those  thoughts  of  God's  are,  or 
would  have  been,  in  matters  regarding  which  he  has  given 
us  no  outward  sign.  Besides,  it  was  distinctly  promised, 
that  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  came  '*  he  would  lead  into  all 
the  truth."  Whatever,  therefore,  has  not  been  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  truth  respecting  the  incarnation,  is  no  part  of 
the  truth  "as  it  is  in  Jesus."  But  neither  the  schoolmen,, 
nor  the  modern  German  divines,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
have  ever  made  a  single  attempt,  to  prove,  by  a  formal  and 
thorough  exposition  of  the  word  of  God  on  the  subject,  to  shew 
that  the  incarnation  would  have  taken  place  if  sin  had  been 
unknown:  The  opinion  that  the  incarnation  would  have  taken 
place  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  is  therefore  not  a  doctrine  of 
divine  truth,  but  a  purely  human  speculation.  And  it  is  the 
product  of  a  vicious  method  of  speculation,  a  method  of  specu- 
lation which  is  as  opposed  to  true  philosophy  as  it  is  to  sound 
theology.  No  supernatural  doctrine  can  be  established  by  a. 
priori  reasoning.  To  attempt  to  do  so,  is  to  adopt  a  method  of 
investigation  which  is  far  more  dangerous  in  itself  than  any 
of  its  results,  however  bad,  because  it  puts  man's  reasoning 
in  the  place  of  God's  infallible  testimony,  and  it  only  requires 
to  be  carried  out  consistently,  in  order  to  unsettle  and  de- 
prave, and  overthrow/everything  Christian.  This,  we  think, 
is  the  radical  vice  of  the  whole  circle  of  German  thought  in 
modern  times,  and  above  which  none,  even  of  its  best  men, 
have  been  able  wholly  to  elevate  themselves.  None  of  their 
productions  are  framed  on  the  inductive  method,  which  is 
the  only  method  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
things,  whether  it  be  the  "things  which  are  seen  or  the 
things  which  are  unseen."  Instead  of  beginning  with  par- 
ticulars, and  cautiously  working  their  way  to  universals, 
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thby  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  examples  of  what 
Bacon  has  called  ''the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the 
understanding,  and  it^  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities  and 
the  principles  of  things."  And  in  the  language  which  he 
elsewhere  uses,  from  following  a  false  method,  their  fine 
genius  has  often  "  been  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  distinctions 
or  drowned  in  the  whirlpool  of  generalities."  Hence  it  is 
that  German  productions  are  so  unlike  those  great  works 
which  are  the  everlasting  heritages  of  the,  human  race.  In 
the  Iliad,  or  the  iEneid,  or  Paradise  Lost*  we  find  the  sum 
of  the  whole  work  contained  in  the  opening  sentences,  even 
as  an  oak  is  contained  in  an  acorn ;  and  we  then  see  a 
regular  and  gradual  unfolding  of  what  was  contained  in  the 
opening  statements,  just  as  an  acorn  gradually  expands  an4 
grows  up  into  an  oak.  In  German  works,  on  the  contrarji 
the  full-grown  oak  is  placed  at  the  commencement,  and  ii 
those  of  the  more  speculative  kind,  we  will  be  fortunate;  i| 
we  ever  discover  the  acorn,  or  be  able  to  determine  wheth-er 
it  be  a  real  or  only  a  phenomenal  oak.  With  all  theii: 
genius,  which  is  very  high — and  with  all  their  industry^ 
which  is  amazing, — the  Germans,  speaking  generally,  havo 
yet  to  learn  the  true  road  to  all  speculative  knowledge, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural.  In  making  these  state- 
ments, to  use  the  words  of  Bacon  respecting  the  ancients* 
,^;1  we  detract  nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrine 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  pursued.  The  lame  (as  they 
feay)  in  the  path  outstrip  the  swift,  who  wander  from  it,  and 
itris  clear  that  the  very  skill  of  him  who  runs  inot  in^^th^ 
right  direction  must  increase  his  aberrations."*  j^ndj the 
marvellous  aberrations  of  the  German  mind  during  the  past 
century,  which  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  hujcnaBL 
jjace,  have  all  arisen  from  their  **  skill  and  swiftness ''^.ift 
running  in  the  wrong  direction.  All  have  arisen  from  their 
despising  the  inductive  method  as  mere  empiricism,  and 
from  following  in  everything,  where  it  could  be. followed,  the 
a  priori  road.  If  this  method  seems  to  enable  them  to 
traverse  heaven,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  if  they  were  winged  angels,  yet  the  result 
always  shews,  as  in  the  case  of  the  waxen  wings  of  Icarus, 
which  melted  when  he  w^ent  too  near  the  sun,  that  it  is  much 
safer  for  men  not  to  attempt  to  fly  in  the  heavens,  but  to  be 
contented  with  walking  on  the  earth.  In  all  true  knowledge 
we  must  begin  with  particulars,  and  ascend  step  after  step 
to  generalities.  German  speculative  books  generally  begin 
with  the  widest  generalities.     ''Lange's  Life  of  Christ,"  for 
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eXfittiple,  begins  with  the  widest  possible  speculations,  for 
which  no  foundation  had  pre%dously  been  laid,  and  the  result 
is,  that  both  his  readers  and  himself  at  times  are  as  men 
that  dream.     The  non-inductive  nature  of  German  thought 
is'  the  real  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  understood  by 
the '  induction-trained  minds  of  Englishmen.      This,  too,  is 
the  reason  wh}'  they  often  embody  very  little  of  reality  and 
utility,  amid  much  real  grandeur  of  thinking,  so  that  their 
Works  often  resemble  Egyptiian  temples,  marvellous  in  ap- 
pearance, but  inhabited  only  by  an  inchneumon  or  an  ox.     In 
all  matters  properly  Christian,  we  must  be  content  to  be 
scholars,  and  we  must,  while  in  this  world,  adhere  to  our 
divine  text-books,  for  we  can  learn  nothing  elsewhere.    When 
a  doctrine  has  been  established  on  scriptural  foundations,  it 
is  quite  competent  for  Reason  to  come  forward  as  the  hand- 
maid of  Revelation,  and  present  the  analogies  to  the  doc- 
trine which  are  to  be  found  in  nature  or  in  the  structure  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind.     In  the  first  instance,  how- 
fever,  every  Christian  doctrine  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  from  these  alone.  'T<j^  attempt  to  frame  a 
Christian  doctrine    by  a  _prion  reasoning,   is   speculative 
forgery.    It  is  issuing  human  coin  with  a  professedly  divine 
stamp  thereoJi.     Not   less   condemnable  is  that   mongrel 
method  so  often  to  be  met  with,  of  proving  a  point  by  the 
alternate  tise  of  reason  and  Scripture,  the  result  of  which  is 
neither  human  nor  divine,  but  alloyed  coin,  in  which  the  gold 
of  heaven  is  often  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  terrestrial 
bif^ss;     This' linsey-woolsey  doctrine  which  is  neither  philo- 
sd^liy  nor  divinity,  should  be  prohibited  not  only  in  the 
church  of  God,  but  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.    It  is  a  hybrid 
method  of  speculation,  which,  however  imposing  it  may  seem, 
like  all  other  hybrids,  will  generate  nothing.     Whenever  pure 
speculation  is  laid,  either  as  the  basis  of  doctrine,  or  is 
allowed  to  go  side  by  side  with  Scripture  in  its  establishment, 
theology  invariably  loses  her  independence.     She  becomes  a 
handmaid  instead  of  a  mistress.     In  that  case,  too,  the  domi- 
nant philosophy  invariably  gives  the  tone  and  fashion  to 
religious  thought.     This  has  been  seen  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  in  Germany,  in  which  for  more  than  a  century 
theological   systems   have   been  found  ebbing   or  flowing, 
waxing  or  waning,  according  to  the  state  of  the  philosophical 
heavens.     As  Lord  Bacon  said,  with  reference  to  the  false 
methods  in  natural  science  which  prevailed  before  his  ovm 
day,  so  may  it  be  said  respecting  this  vicious  method  of 
theologising,  that  it  makes  the  science  of  divinity  "verti- 
ginous, or  in  a  state  of  perpetual  rotation." 
Now  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
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is  never  once  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  having  been  «iihef 
proposed  or  accomplished  for  any  other  immediate  and  direct 
end  than  the  redemption  of  his  church.  It  is  nowhere  said 
in  Scripture  that  he  would  have  become  incarnate  though 
there  had  been  no  sin.  Neither  is  it  ever  stated  that  he 
became  incarnate  in  order  that  the  plan  of  the  world  might 
be  perfected,  or  in  order  to  complete  the  idea  of  man  which 
existed  in  the  mind  of  God,  or  in  order  to  be  the  archetype, 
prototype,  or  grand  exemi^lar,  according  to  which  all  things 
were  to  be  made.  It  is  clear  that  no  language,  having  the 
least  resemblance  to  that  used  in  the  last  sentence,  is  to  be 
found  within  the  Bible.  We  are  afraid  that  these  terms,  in 
constant  use  by  Dorner  and  Ullman,  and  others,  and  alsb 
that  the  things  which  they  signify,  belong  to  the  language  of 
Ashdod,  and  not  to  the  language  of  Canaan.  We  confess 
that  we  have  the  greatest  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  the  Son  of  God,  the  Archetype,  or  the  Proto- 
type, or  the  Grand  Exemplar,  according  to  which  either  the 
world  was  made,  or  man  was  made,  or  even  according  to 
which  believers  are  made  the  sons  of  God.  We  can  under- 
stand well  enough  what  is  meant  by  the  archetype  of  things 
hi  the  divine  mind.  When,  however,  a  person  of  the  Trinity, 
as  a  person,  is  called  an  archetype,  we  are  totally  unable  to 
attach  any  definite  meaning  to  such  phraseology.  Those  who 
use  such  terms  should  explain  what  they  mean  by  them.  As 
they  are  not  scriptural  terms,  they  are  not  theological  coin, 
which  must  pass  current  with  all  parties,  in  virtue  of  bearing 
the  stamp  of  majesty  They  belong  to  the  paper  currency  of 
speculation.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  private  bills,  and 
however  eminent  the  parties  by  whom  they  are  granted, 
before  honouring  them,  we  would  ask  that,  in  addition  to  the 
signature  of  their  authors,  they  be  in  all  cases  accompanied 
by  that  of  sound  definition  as  a  cautioner.  We  appeal  to 
those  who  so  fluently  use  these  terms,  that  they  should,  in 
justice  to  themselves  as  reasoners,  as  well  as  in  mercy  to  their 
readers,  follow  the  example  of  astronomers,  who  have  dis- 
covered the  distances  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  means  of  measurements  made  on  the  surface  of  the  earth » 
In  a  well  known  controversy,  skilful  men,  because  they  were 
«^kilful,  refused  to  allow  the  terms  pouvoir  prochain  to  be 
salei^-cxir  Vq  any  definition,  and  demanded  that  all  men  should 
contented  We  as  infallible  expressions.  Pouvoir  prochain  W2i& 
we  must  hf^  prochain.  We  have,  therefore,  to  desiderate  that, 
to  generaliitroversy,  those  who  speak  of  Christ  as  an  Arche- 
with  the  Wotype,  or  Grand  Exemplar,  would  favour  us  with 

■ n  of  these  high  terms,  for  until  that  is  done  these 

s  are  like  shells,  in  which  the  truth  is  enclosed  and 
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imprisoned,  and  allowed  to  go  abroad  only  with  its  prison 
on  its  back,  into  which  it  is  remanded  instantly  when  we 
approach  to  scrutinise. 

We  have  the  most  decided  objections  to  language  being  used 
unless  as  the  sign  of  a  thought,  or  to  thought  being  used 
except  as  the  sign  of  a  thing.  Now  words  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  signs  of  thought,  until  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  used  is  recognised  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  We  believe  that  the  Platonic  Theory  of  Ideas, 
which  a  well  known  Scottish  professor  declared  that  no 
Scotchman  could  understand, — thereby  denationalising  him- 
self in  his  wisdom,  or  with  a  Moloch  kind  of  humility, 
devouring  his  own  offspring, — to  be  substantially  true. 
However  much  it  may  diverge  in  statement,  it  is  essentially 
the  same  in  theory  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  all  things 
were  made  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will.  But  the 
Theory  of  Ideas,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  speculation,  can  be  stated  so  as  to  be  either 
completely  theistical  or  completely  pantheistical.  When 
the  ideas  of  things, — their  forms,  their  functions,  their 
orders,  their  relations, — are  held  to  have  been  present  to 
the  divine  mind  from  everlasting,  this  is  consistent  with  the 
purest  theism.  This,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  essential 
nature  of  reason,  in  which  the  eyes  of  Argus  always  precede 
the  arms  of  Briareus.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ideas 
of  things  are  held  to  have  their  origin  in  the  divine  essence, 
the  matter  is  completely  altered.  This  latter  doctrine  implies 
that  the  universe  is  originally  contained  in  God  himself, 
and  is  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of  the  divine 
nature,  from  v,iiich  it  is  not  distinct**  In  that  case,  God 
and  the  universe  are  as  much  one  as  the. root  and  the  tree, 
as  the  flower-seed  and  the  flower.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
very  safe  to  say  that  the  prototypes,  archetypes,  or  exem- 
plars of  things  existed  in  the  divine  mind  from  eternity. 
When,  however,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  our  Lord 
is  the  maker  of  all  things,  and  that  he  is  very  God  of  very 
God,  it  would  require  to  be  explained  with  the  very  last 
degree  of  reverential  caution,  what  is  meant  when  his  ador- 
able PERSON  is  called  the  archetype  or  prototype  of  anything. 
When  a  work  of  any  kind  is  produced  by  a  workman, — let 
us  say  a  picture  by  a  painter,  a  poem  by  a  poet,  a  building 
by  an  architect, — we  understand  at  once  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  these  are  types  or  images  of  their  ideas. 
But  were  it  said  that  these  parties  themselves  are  personlly 
the  archetypes,  prototypes,  or  grand  exen  lars  of  their  own 
works,  we  could  attach  no  meaning/'  ^^x  expressions. 
They  would  be  words  which  have  a  mp^^  ''^?^v^hen  properly 
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%8ed,  but  which  in  such  a  connection  are  devoid  of  meani'ttg 
'because  they  represent  no  thought.     And  if  this  would  be 
the  case,  were  these  words  so  used  in  regard  to  man,  much 
more  is  it  so  when  used  in  this  manner  with  respect  to  (jodt* 
No  person,  who  knew  anything  about  the  use  of  language, 
^would  ever  say  that  the  painter  himself  was  the  prototype 
%f  his  picture,  or  the  poet  of  his  poem,  or  the  architect  of 
his  building.     In  each  of  these  cases,  the  work  contains  an 
image  of  its  author's  intelligence,  but  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  its  author's  person.     And  in  like  manner,  it  is 
beyond  all  controversy  that  from  everlasting  the  archetypes 
^of  things  existed  in  the  divine  mind;  but  to  Say  that  a 
'divine  being, — one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead, — is  him- 
self the  prototype  of  all  things,  or  of  anything,  is  utterly 
unwarranted  either  by  the  laws  of  thought,  the  analogies  of 
creation,  or  the  deliverances  of  Scripture.     Whatever  be  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  parties  who  speak  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
being  in  his  own  divine  person  the  prototype,  archetype,  or 
grand  exemplar  of  anything,  their  language  in  our  opinion 
^either  has  no  meaning  whatever,  or  it  implies  that  tjie 
, existence  of  the  universe  is  grounded  in  the  personalityjof 
the  Godhead,  and  not  in  the  counsel  of  his  wili'^^'and'is 
'therefore  not  a  creation,  but  an  emanation,  not  a  work  of 
God's  hand,  but  an  evolution  or  development  of  his  nature; 
While  admitting  that  all  speculative  difficulties  must  be 
met  on  speculative  ground,  we  submit  that,  from  the  iaattiire 
, of  the  subject,  the  question  whether  our  Lord  would  tiaiVe 
become  incarnate  if  there  had  been  no  sin,  must  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.     If  it  can  be  sheisii 
from  scripture  to  b»  an  undisputable  fact,  that  our  Ldrd 
j  was  announced  from  the  beginning  as  a  Saviour  and  deliverer; 
if  it  can  be  shewn  that  this  is  implied  in  all  the  titles  given 
to  his  person,  and  in  all  the  prefigurations  and  predictions 
of  his  work;  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  when  on  earth  the  Bible 
never  speaks  of  him  otherwise  than  as  a  Saviour,  and  every- 
where points  to  his  death  as  the  sole  end  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world;  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  his  whole  exaltation 
state  in  heaven  is  based  upon,  grows  out  of,  and  is  the 
reward  of,  his   "becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross;"  if  it  can  be  shewn  that,  speculatively 
considered,  his  death  in  the  stead  of  his  people  gives  a  far 
fuller  view  of  the  divine  nature,  and  contributes  more  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  universe  than  an  incarnation  with- 
out an  atonement  could  possibly  have  done;  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  from  eternity  he  was  ordained  to  become  incar- 
nate in  order  to  make  atonement, — being  *'the  Lamb  slain 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  and  that  to  eternity 
he  will  be  regarded  as  **the  Lamb  that  was  slain;"   and  in 


t^jL^-if  no  trace,  either  in  the  past  eternity  or  the  coming 
eternity,  either  in  the  church  on  earth  or  the  church  in 
heaven,  among  men  or  among  angels,  is  to  be  found  of  an 
incarnation  irrespective  of  the  atonement,  then  such  an  XQ- 
earnation  is  not  that  of  the  Son  of  God, — it  is  not  that  of 
.the,^ible,-^it  is  not  that  of  God's  eternal  counsel, — it  is  not 
'that )  of  the  church  of  God, — it  is  not  even  entitled  to  be 
called  a  speculation,  for  it  is  destitute  of  all  foundation  in 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  human  thought.  It  is  a  pure 
imaginatiori,  and  from  the  sacredness  of  the  subject  to 
:Whieh  it; refers,  we  dare  not  call  it  a  devout  one.,  To  adopt 
, it  would  be  in  effect  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry,  for  it  would  be 
to  make  an  image, of, iihi^ing^m^^onii2>,n^w^^  in^t,^aid 
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rtjJJi^  5^^  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  has 

^Xi.^ppened   up  one  of  those   regions   of  retirement   and 
•;t)eauiy  with  which  London  is  surrounded.      Striking  out 
from  the  main  line  at  Stratford,  it  seems  all  at  once  to 
leave  the  roar  of  Bishopsgate,  and  the  looms  of  Spitalfields, 
and  the  workshops  of  MHe  End,  and  the  marshes  of  Bow, 
,^,^4  thediiU  muddy  waters  of  tlae  Lea,  as  far  behind  as  if 
.|hpy , T^epre  hjiindreds  0^  iniles;  away.    As  it  skirts  the  forest 
p|  Epping,  and  touches   at   Sharesbrook,  Woodford,   aiid 
.J^eyton,  it  passes  by  sequestered  nooks  and  unfenced  com- 
'inons,  stately  cedar  trees  and  wide-spreading  oaks,  modern 
i, villas   and   old-fashioned   mansions,  wattled  cottages   and 
scattered  villages.     Pushing  onwards  into  the  western  divi- 
sion of  Essex,  it  takes  the  wayfarer  through  a  district  whose 
(jorn-fields  and  pasture-lands  are  as  rich  as  anjr  that  lie 
within  the  whole  range  of  the  home  counties ;  whose  slopes, 
though  less  lofty  and  breezy  than  those   of  Sussex,   are 
gentler  and  better  wooded ;  whose  lanes,   in  quiet,  rural 
loveliness,  may  be  fairly  compared  with  many  of  the  charm- 
ing lanes  in  Devon ;  and  whose  general  aspect  announces 
that  combination  of  wealth  and  refinement  so  frequently 
presented  near  the  great  thoroughfares  that  issue  from  the 
metropolis.     At  present  it  extends  no  further  than  Ongar.^ 
As  we  entered  that  quiet  little  country  town,  the  air  was 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  above  article  was  in  hand  before  the  jjub- 
lication  of  our  last  number,  and  that  it  was  postponed  in  consequence  ot  the 
extreme  length  of  the  Keview  of  Dr  Cacdlish's  Cunningham  Lecture. — Ed.  B. 
and  F.  E.  Review. 
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fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the 


and  the  rosej 


jessamme 

thai  clustered  by  the  doors  and  windows  of  many  of  thfe^ 
tidy,  comfortable-looking  houses  that  form  its  chief  line  of 
irregular  street ;  and  a  bright  July  sun  w^as  shining  cheer- 
fully on  the  ample  meadows,  and  the  golden  grain,  and  the 
•copse-covered  uplands,  and  the  grey  church  towers  that 
filled  the  landscape  all  around.  A  few  minutes'  pleasant 
walk  brought  us  into  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stanford  Eivers, 
which  is  so  purely  rural  as  not  to  contain  a  single  cluster  of 
houses  entitled  even  to  the  name  of  hamlet.  It  w^as  vene- 
ration for  one  w^hose  works  had  made  the  names  of  Ongar 
and  Stanford  Eivers  familiar  to  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  sections  of  English  readers  that  impelled  us 
to  make  our  pilgrimage  thither.  We  went  to  see  where  the 
**  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  "  was  written.  We  went 
to  look  upon  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  w-hich  the  author  of 
that  history  passed  his  long  life  of  literary  toil.  We  entered 
the  pulpit  of  the  little  square  chapel  of  which  his  father  was 
the  minister  half  a  century  ago,  and  in  which,  w^e  believe, 
his  own  voice  w^as  sometimes  heard  as  the  preacher.  We 
read  the  simple  writing  on  the  stone  that  marks  the  earthly 
resting-place  of  his  beloved  sister  Jane,  in  a  corner  of  the 
small  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  chapel  stands.  We 
paused  before  the  old  country  house  by  the  way-side  that 
had  been  his  home  for  forty  years,  and  w^e  laid  up  in  memory 
a  picture  of  the  green  vale  that  lies  behind  it,  and  of  the 
wooded  heights  that  bound  the  view  from  its  study  window^s. 
We  stood  by  the  grave  in  which,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  his 
body  had  been  reverently  laid,  and  we  plucked  a  leaf  from 
one  of  the  rose  trees  which  affection  had  planted  there  after 
.the  burial  of  his  wife.  The  other  bore  only  withered  leaves ; 
so  that  in  looking  upon  his  quiet  resting-place  beneath  the 
.shadow  of  the  old  church  of  Stanford  Eivers,  we  had  in  our 
•eye  at  once  a  sign  of  the  death  of  the  seed  that  is  sown  in 
the  grave,  and  a  symbol  of  the  bright  consummate  flower  in 
which  that  seed  will  appear  when,  "this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality." And  when  w^e  left  that  peaceful  churchyard,  and 
returned  by  field-paths  to  the  train  that  was  to  bear  us  back 
from  Ongar  to  the  hurry  and  the  toil  of  London  life,  we 
carried  away  the  conviction  that  the  lot  of  Isaac  Taylor  had 
been  cast  in  the  midst  of  scenes  congenial  with  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  his  mind,  and  in  truest  harmony  with  the 
great  purposes  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1787,  Isaac  Taylor  was  born  at 
Lavenham,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  there  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
life  were  passed.  In  1796,  he  was  taken  to  Colchester,  where 
his  father  held  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  Nonconformist  con- 
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gregation.  i  When  little  more  than  a  youth,  he  went  to 
London  to  pursue  the  artistic  career  for  which  he  had  been 
designed.  There,  however,  through  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  studies  which  he  greatly  loved,  his  health 
became  so  enfeebled  that  he  had  to  reside  almost  continu- 
ously during  six  years,  in  the  milder  climate  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Arrested  thus  in  the  outset  of  his  course,  he 
divided  his  time,  so  far  as  his  strength  allowed,  between 
amusements  in  mechanical  invention,  for  which  he  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  from  his  boyhood,  and  the  companionship 
of  books,  to  which  he  was  passionately  attached  all  his  life 
long,  and  of  which  Sir  James  Stephen  has  represented  him 
as  saying,  "  There  they  stand,  my  much-loved  books,  elo- 
quent or  silent  at  my  bidding,  pleasant  when  I  am  pleased, 
melancholy  when  I  am  sad,  animating  when  I  am  languid, 
leaving  no  sorrow  unsoothed,  no  mood  and  temper  of  my 
mind  unexpressed,  no  science  uninterpreted,  no  art  un- 
adorned,— bringing  me  into  hourly  intercourse  with  all  the 
nobler  spirits  who  have  sojourned  in  this  world,  and  with 
those  whom  the  Author  of  all  worlds  has  inspired  to  give  us 
some  iiitimations  of  our  origin,  our  destiny,  and  our  hopes." 
He  was  still  in  early  manhood  when  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  charmed  circle  of  his  father's  dwelling,  then  at 
Ongar.  And  there,  turning  aside  from  the  path  on  which 
he  had  entered  as  an  artist,  he  gave  himself  to  that  life  of 
studious  retirement  and  literary  production  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  more  than  five  and  forty  years,  with  rare  honour 
to  himself,  and  with  high  advantage  to  his  generation. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  result  would  have  been 
had  his  training  for  such  a  life  been  different  from  what  it 
was.  No  Eton  or  Harrow  nourished  him  in  his  youthful 
days,  guided  the  development  of  his  opening  powers,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  poets  and  orators,  the  historians  and 
philosophers,  that  are  recognised  amongst  the  wisest  teachers 
of  mankind.  No  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  be 
proud  of  his  name.  His  portrait  will  hang  in  none  of  their 
halls.  No  stranger  will  be  told  of  his  favourite  walks  on 
the  banks  of  their  rivers.  That  might  have  been  if  he  had 
known  them,  and  had  passed  beneath,  and  caught  away  the 
genius  of  their  learned  places.  But  he  knew  them  not,  and 
he  received  no  direction,  no  impulse,  no  aid  from  the  in- 
fluences with  which  they  surround  their  favoured  sons.  His 
education  was  obtained  at  home.  His  genius  was  nursed 
at  home.  His  tastes  were  formed,  his  dispositions  were 
moulded,  his  imagination  was  quickened,  his  intellect  was 
cultivated,  his  heart  and  conscience  were  warmed  and  puri- 
fied, and  the  foundations  of  all  his  great  attainments  were 
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laid  under  the  eye  of  his  father  and  in  the  bosom  of  ^  his 
father's  family,— a  father  whose  fame  has  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  that  of  his  more  celebrated  son,  and  a  family 
whose  daughters,  by  verse  and  story,  have  shed  the  ugeiiajfele 
power  of  Christian  truth  and  love  into  not  a  few  of  the 
youthful  minds  that  people  the  happy  homes  of  England. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  the  limitation  and  defects  that  may  he 
fairly  enough  alleged  as  belonging  to  that  training,  it  proved 
sufficiently  wide  and  comprehensive  to  bear  him  up  to  that 
eminence  on  which  he  stood  in  a  great  measm^e  alone,  and 
^ where  he  was  confessedly  entitled  to  the  respect  and  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  can  appreciate  brilliant  talents  and  ex- 
tensive erudition  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer, 
consecrated  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  and  em- 
ployed with  effect  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel.  For,  although  no  one,  looking  over  the  wide  range 
of  his  works,  need  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  not  faultless, 
that  he  has  left  some  compositions  that  do  not  rise  above 
\mediocrity,  or  that  he  has  not  risen  to  the  height  of  service 
reached  by  some  men  of  a  more  fiery  genius,  and  of  a  more 
resolute  and  practical  power ;  stiD,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
-imagine  that  few  will  deny  that  in  one  field  of  thought  and 
of  literature  he  has  as  yet  no  equal ;  that  he  has  left  a  name 
among  the  Christian  philosophers  of  England  that  will  be 
had  in  long  and  honoured  remembrance  ;  and  that  he  has 
done  a  work  to  which  the  friends  of  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  life  in  England,  and  in  other  lands,  will  acknow- 
ledge themselves  indebted  for  a  long  while  to  come. 

Mr  Taylor's  studies  led  him  far  into  the  great  domain  of 
mental  science.  He  was  once  on  the  eve  of  making  the 
professed  teaching  of  that  science  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  In  1836,  the  difference  of  three  or  four  more  votes  in 
his  favour,  would  have  made  him,  and  not  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  might  not  have 
carried  to  that  post  the  same  extensive  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modern  philosophy  as  his  distinguished  rival, 
nor  the  same  commanding  force  of  intellect,  nor  the  same 
mastery  of  the  principles  and  processes  of  reasoning,  nor 
the  same  facility  of  clear,  and  condensed,  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression, nor  the  same  aptness  to  leave  the  mark  of  his  own 
mind  on  the  direction  given  to  speculation  and  sentiment 
regarding  the  questions  that  have  been  so  long  associated 
with  mental  phenomena,  and  their  relations  to  the  material 
world.  But  he  would  have  carried  to  it  a  literary  reputa- 
tion far  higher  than  is  usually  achieved  by  those  who  are 
elevated  to  similar  chairs  in  the  Scottish  universities.    He 
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^Oiild  have  taken  to  it  the  true  philosophical  temperament, 
and  the  true  philosophical  liahit.  He  would  have  enriched 
it  ' with  'the  fruits  of  a  profound  life-long  study  of  the 
human  mind,  not  in  its  elemental  constitution  merely,  and 
not  in  its  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
lie  outside  of  it  merely,  hut  over  and  above  all  that,  in  its 
higher  life,  and  in  its  connection  with  the  noblest  interests 
affecting  the  progress  and  happiness  of  manldnd.  He  would 
have  made  it  strong  with  the  influence  that  springs  from 
'©xalted  character,  and  from  unflinching  devotion  to  the 
verities  that  are  most  surely  believed  among  us.  He  would 
have  set  it  aglow  with  the  warmth  of  a  heart  beating  in 
sympathy  with  every  thoughtful,  earnest,  student,  and  with 
the  beauty  which  his  lively  imagination  and  refined  taste 
could  adorn  every  subject  he  handled.  It  is  idle  to  conjec- 
ture, now,  what  service  he  might  have  rendered  to  Scottish 
youth  and  to  Scottish  metaphysics,  had  he  climbed  to  the 
chair  Sir  William  Hamilton  reached ;  just  as  it  is  vain  to 
regret,  what  he  never  regretted,  that  he  lost  the  opportunity 
of  becoming,  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  a  living  expositor 
of  logical  and  intellectual  science.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
we  are  assured,  that  he  would  have  waited  long,  and  thought 
deeply,  before  sullying  the  dignity  of  that  office  by  represent- 
ing the  nonconformist  ministry  in  England  as  "the  bond- 
age of  a  pastorate  in  the  meeting  house,"  and  describing  the 
nonconformist  churches  in  England  as  standing  "in  the 
stem  isolation  of  puritanical  dissent.''  Sure  we  are  also 
that  he  would  not  have  been  hasty  to  set  forth  "the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  ministry"  as  disagreeable  to  a 
mind  of  that  order  which  loves  "  an  independent  expression 
of  profoundly* seated  convictions,"  and  to  sneer  at  the  grave' 
matters  now  moving  so  many  churches,  under  the  flippant 
designation  of  "this  modern  age  of  ecclesiastical  schism, 
and  narrow  controversies  about  systematised  theological 
doctrine."  Neither  the  catholicity  of  his  spirit,  nor  the 
charity  of  his  heart,  nor  the  justice  of  his  judgment,  nor 
the  reverence  he  bore  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  nor  the 
grasp  that  his  o^vn  mind  took  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  the 
obligations  devolving  on  those  who  are  specially  called  to 
the  promulgation  of  that  truth,  nor  the  estimate  he  formed 
of  the  questions  agitating  the  Christian  world  in  these  days, 
would  have  permitted  him  to  do  that. 

Though  Mr  Taylor  did  not  enter  the  Edinburgh  chair,  he 
made  direct  contributions  to  that  branch  of  philosophical 
study,  in  aid  of  which  that  chair  was  founded.  It  would  be 
easy,  we  think,  to  gather  up  many  of  these  contributions  as 
they  lie,  in  an  informal  way,  through  those  works  to  which 
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Mr  Taylor  appears  to  have  given  the  best  of  his  strength,  and 
with  which  it  is  most  likely  that  his  name  will  be  longest 
associated.  And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  would  be  both 
a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  task  to  classify  the  contributions 
so  found,  and  to  ascertain  their  relative  importance  and 
value.  That,  however,  is  aside  from  our  present  purpose. 
We  mention  it  simply  because  of  the  conviction  that  it  is 
difficult  to  name  a  voluminous  writer  of  modern  times,  who, 
apart  from  a  professed  application  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  has  done  more  than  Mr  Taylor  has  done  in 
the  cause  of  that  philosophy,  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  observation,  the  skill  of  his  analysis,  and  the  careful, 
conscientious  use  of  the  inductive  method.  Our  object  in 
this  reference  is  the  much  humbler  one  of  simply  pointing 
to  those  works  in  which  Mr  Taylor  has  avowedly  taken  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  scientific  authorship  on  mental -pheno^ 
mena.  '<^^  (TrBfrr/M 

WThe  first  of  these  works  is  ''Elements  of  Thought,"  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  as  1822.  His  object  in  writing  it  was  to  im- 
part elementary  explanations  and  instructions  on  subjects  con^ 
nected  with  the  intellectual  faculties.  And  a  very  happy  effort 
it  is  tow^ards  that  object.  Clear,  condensed,  and  illustrative, 
it  is  still  an  admirable  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  human  mind, 
and  seeking  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  chief 
instruments  of  human  knowledge. 

That  was  follow^ed  at  a  wide  interval  by  Mr  Taylor's  book 
entitled,  "  The  World  of  Mind."  This  was  the  fruit  of  his 
meditations  during  the  leisure  moments  and  leisure  hours  of 
five  and  twenty  thoughtful  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
''Elements  of  Thought" — years  through  which  "the principal 
subjects  of  intellectual  philosophy  had  been  constantly  in 
his  prospect."  Although  in  this  book  he  treated  the  same 
subjects  as  in  the  "  Elements,"  in  a  somewhat  different  order, 
and  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  he  gave  it  forth  as  of 
an  elementary  character,  and  he  meant  it  to  be  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  education  during  the  later  years  of  a 
course  of  study.  He  did  so,  not  because  of  any  extravagant 
notion  he  entertained  regarding  the  influence  which  a  more 
general  and  serious  attention  to  intellectual  philosophy  would 
exert  on  politics,  and  religion,  and  social  life ;  but  because 
of  the  more  sober  and  practical  belief  that  such  attention 
could  not  fail  to  prove  an  efficient  means  of  giving  refinement 
to  the  taste,  and  expansion  to  the  reason  and  understanding. 
Few  people,  we  imagine,  could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was 
that  the  world  of  mind  would  be  the  home  of  thought  only 
to  a  few,  and,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  it  would  specially 
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become  such  ''if  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  depth  of  this 
universe  of  Hfe  were  fairly  opened  up,  and  if,  in  the  place  of 
the  evanescent  subtilties  of  a  cold  analysis,  there  were  brought 
before  us  the  boundless  objects  of  that  great  system  through- 
out which  the  energies  of  conscious  life  are  in  course  of 
development,"  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  many 
who  have  done  more  than  he  has  indirectly  done  to  lead 
multitudes  into  the  study  of  mind,  and  to  impart  to  them 
that  exactness  of  thought,  and  that  force  of  intellectual 
faculty  which  naturally  flows  from  even  an  informal  entrance 
on  that  study.  Let  opinions  on  that  point,  however,  be  as 
diverse  as  they  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  object 
in  the  publication  of  *'  The  World  of  Mind"  was  simply  to 
furnish  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  mental  science. 

In  this  work  Mr  Taylor  has  indulged  in  great  copiousness 
of  diction.     He  has  been  extremely  careful  to  point  out  and 
explain  some  of  the  nicer  distinctions  that  have  come  in  his 
way.     He  has  supplied  numerous  and  long  illustrations  of 
the  processes  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  denoted  by 
abstract  terms,  of  the  ways  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  are  developed,  and  of  the  consequences  to 
which  their  different  modes  of  development  lead.     He  has 
gone  into  minuteness  of  detail  respecting  the  methods  in 
which  we  arrive  at  knowledge,  and  faith,  and  the  assurance 
of  truth,  and  the  conviction  of  duty,  and  respecting  the 
character  and  power  of  the  emotions  and  feelings  to  which 
these  give  rise.     He  has  dwelt  largely  on  what  he  calls 
rffthe  breadth  of  the  world  of  mind,"  that  is,  of  those  indica- 
tions of  mind  of  which  we  are  cognisant  beyond  the  region 
of  our  individual  consciousness,  and  of  our  intercourse  with 
Ithose  like  ourselves  ;  indications  so  manifold  that  they  may 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  that  commonwealth  which 
he  speaks  of  as  including  "  all  those  orders  of  beings  that 
are  endowed  with  sensibilities,  and  with  powers,  fitting  them 
to  be  put  in  trust,  individually,  of  their  own  well-being." 
From  some  points  of  view  these  characteristics  of  this  work 
may  be  judged  excessive,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  cold 
severity  that  is  occasionally  supposed  to  be  the  proper  dis- 
tinction of  a  scientific  treatise.     But,  from  Mr  Taylor's  own 
point  of  view,  we  do  not  think  so.     They  afford  an  aid  to 
study  which  a  loftier  and  more  ambitious  style  of  teaching 
denies.     They  throw  a  garniture  of  beauty  over  a  field  which 
is  too  often  represented  as  a  dry  and  barren  waste.     They 
impart  a  glow  of  life  and  sympathy  to  a  domain  in  which  it 
is  sometimes  supposed  that  no  interests  lie,  and  no  objects 
around  which  the  imagination  and  affections  can  gather. 
And  when  they  are  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  admirable 
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qualities  abounding  in  it,  tliey  make  Mr  Taylor's  *^  Work  oP 
Mind,"  a  work  which,  in  freshness  and  independence  of  treat- 
ment, affords  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  many  works  6f  its 
class,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  arrangement,  the  soberness 
of  its  speculations,  the  firmness  of  its  hold  of  the  ultimate^ 
facts  of  human  nature,  and  the  living  glow  of  its  humanity,^^ 
constitutes  a  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  philosophy^ 
of  intellect  and  morals.  Its  closing  words  are  worthy  of  th^ 
consideration  e\Ten.  of  those  who  know  that  philosjophy  bestir 

"In  the  earliest  pages  of  this  volume,  the  writer  was careiTU  tpy 
exempt  himself  from  the  imputation  of  attaching  any  exaggerated 
importance,  in  a  practical  sense,  to  his  subject,  Mental  Philosophy|.J 
The  world  is  ruled  by  forces  that  are  far  more  substantial  than  are 
those  of  intellectual  science.  Nevertheless,  intellectual  science 
must  be  allowed  to  have  a  real  value  of  its  own ;  and  it  would  be- 
a  serious  error  to  disallow  its  claims  as  a  main  element  in  educas 
tiori.  ■  These  claims  rise  in  importance  when  it  appears  that  eiTorsi 
of  malignant  quality  are  rioting  around  us;  and  that  they  do  so  in' 
default  of  that  training  of  which  a  genuine  philosoi^hy  should,  lie] 
the  guide  and  the  impulse.  Allowing,  then,  to  intellectual  philcH) 
sopliy  a  place  of  real,  though  not  paramount  importance,  in  it^^ 
bearing  upon  the  advancement  of  a  cultured  people^;  and  assigning 
to  it  its  due  position  of  honour  as  the  theoretic  centre  of  the  national . 
mind,  there  is  reason  enough  for  one  wishing  to  see  this  branch  of: 
learning  receiving  improvements,  and  especially  for  desiring  thaf 
its  doctrines  may  be  brought  into  conformity  with  truths  that  arfe^^ 
more  sure  than  its  own  axioms.  But  this  we  may  regard  as  certain ^  f 
that,  while  the  influence  of  intellectual  philosophy  upon  nationalL 
progress  may  never  shew  itself  to  be  much  more  than  what,  'is  jusilr) 
appreciable,  the  reactive  influence  of  national  progress- upon  inte^-f 
lectual  pliilosophy  will  not  fail  to  be  beneiicial  in  a  very  marked j 
and  decisive  manner.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  ppcupj,ed ,  i:p,  tihtiL 
department  of  labour,  may  take  the  comfort  of  l)ehevingi  tliatv 
although  they  ought  not  to  aspire  to  mend  the  world  with  their, 
philosophy,  the  world  itself,  if  it  be  in  course  of  improvement,  will,  ' 
at  each  stage  of  its  advancement,  assuredly  amend  their  philo-^''^ 
sophy." 

i>!"The  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  political  (or  economic)  advance- 
ment of  a  nation,  inclusive  always  of  the  steadiness  of  its  adher- 
ence to  Christianity,  and  its  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues,  will 
always  be  bringing  before  the  popular  mind  some  object  of  the 
highest  moment,  and  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  energies  of  leading 
minds,  borne  forward  by  the  force  of  practical  good  sense,  will 
find,  as  if  instinctively,  the  solid  groimd  of  truth  in  morals,  and  in 
social  science.  There  will  be  a  difiused  right  reason,  prevailing 
throughout  the  educated  classes,  which  will  efiectively  discourage 
and  exclude  vague  and  monstrous  speculations  concerning  the  first 
principles  of  human  knowledge.  If  at  this  moment  those  spurious 
philosophies  were  to  be  named,  which,  in  times  past  and  lately, 
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have  seamed  to  threaten  moraLs  and  religion,  and  to  throw  us  (a^ 
to :  spociilatiye  belief )  into  the  abysses  of  atheism  or  universajj 
dpubt,  it  might  safely  be  affirmed,  as  to  each  of  them  in  its  tiirn^, 
^at,,  t^l^qugh  it  should  never  meet  its  overthrow  in  halls  of  learning, 
it  niust  evaporate  as  a  mist,  on  the  walks  of  life,  if  only  men  are 
moving  forward  under  the  guidance  of  those  same  unchangeable 
principles.  Freed  from  paradox  and  unfathomable  mystifications, 
arid  i  brought  up  from  its  metaphysic  depths,  and  pursued  and 
taught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  great  movements  which 
must  attend  the  progress  of  men  in  society,  then,  and  while  it  is 
laid  open  to  influences  of  this  salubrious  order,  the  philosophy  of 
mind  shall  perhaps  win  for  itself  a  place  much  nearer  than  at 
present  it  o^ccupies  to  the  forces  of  light,  heat,  life,  and  power  in. 
the' sdei^l /system."  ', 

,/,Lii  spite; of  himself,  Mr  Taylor  became  an  essayist.  We 
say,  in  spite  of  himself,  for  there  was  so  much  unity  in  the 
plan  of  his  literary  career,  and  he  was  so  much  set  on  giving 
an  aspect  of  completeness  to  the  works  to  which  he  put  his 
hand,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  was  averse  from  that 
fugitive  and  fragmentary  style  of  writing,  with  which  ari- 
essayist  in  modern  times  is  so  often  forced  to  content  him-^ 
seli.  But,  from  the  days  when  he  was  drawn  into  it,  along 
with  BoT^ei't  Hall,  and  John  Foster,  and  Josiah  Conder,  till 
tj^eyrcjjtg^e  of  his  life,  it  was  the  species  of  composition  to 
"vyli^^hja -large  portion  of  his  life  was  applied.  In  that  classf 
may -fie  comprehended  works  so  varied  in  their  character  as 
his  ^' Saturday  Evening,"  "Logic  in  Theology,  and  other i. 
Essays,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization,  and  other  Essays,"  Lectures? 
on'^-  Spiritual  Christianity,"  and  on  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
Poetry."  Yet  through  all  these,  and  others  not  included  in 
that  list,  there  may  be  traced  the  workings  of  a  mind  which 
\fks  bent  (in  over-passing  the  limits  wdthin  which  these  con4' 
fihed  it,  and  which  was  struggling  hard,  even  within  these 
limits,  to  give  a  concrete  and  finished  form  to  tl^e  materi|il6 
with  which  it  had  to  do.  ,' .-^1>'^-T'''^:'^''\ 

No  one  would  claim  for  Mr  Taylor,  in  these  essays, 
Bacon's  "  wonderful  talent  for  packing  thought  close,  and 
making  it  portable."  Neither  can  they  be  said  to  possess 
the  grace  and  elegance,  the  facility  and  invention,  the  pathos 
and  the  power,  that  made  Addison  the  greatest  of  English 
essayists.  Nor  do  they  shew  that  w^onderful  breadth  of 
knowledge,  that  classic  choice  and  arrangement  of  words, 
that  unvarying  clearness  and  force  of  style,  and  that  penetra-. 
tion  of  judgment  and  authoritativeness  of  conclusion,  which 
have  raised  the  essays  of  Lord  Macaulay  to  a  height  of 
excellence  that  none  else  in  this  age  have  reached.  And, 
not  to  mention  names  of  lesser  note,  and  of  more  recent 
date,  they  are  not  marked  by  the  sheer  force  of  intellect,  and 
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the  strong  grasp  of  principles,  and  the  sustained  cogency  of 
argument,  that  distinguish  the  essays  of  John  Foster. 

Nevertheless  Mr  Taylor's  essays  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
considerable  excellence.  Gathering,  in  some  cases,  around 
the  spiritual  character  of  Christianity,  and  in  other  cases 
around  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  social  life  of 
men ;  at  one  time  letting  in  the  light  of  history  on  remote 
ages  of  the  church,  and  at  another  examining  the  present 
condition  of  the  church,  or  anticipating  its  future  prospects; 
dealing  here  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  there  with 
its  ethics ;  touching  on  one  side  the  philosophy  of  revealed 
religion,  and  handling  on  the  other  side  the  principles  of 
biblical  interpretation, — they  are  occupied  with  matters  of 
enduring  interest.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  field  so  wide, 
they  are  not  all  of  equal  merit.  For  the  most  successful 
treatment,  they  required  a  greater  variety  of  gifts  than  are 
usually  combined  harmoniously  in  one  person.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  several  instances  they  are 
deficient  in  ease  and  simplicity,  in  directness  and  force,  in 
point  and  emphasis.  Had  they  been  more  limited,  they 
would  likely  have  been  more  effective.  Had  they  been  less 
elaborate,  they  would  likely  have  been  more  attractive. 
Had  they  shewn  less  regard  to  the  minuter  shadefe  oi 
thought,  and  the  more  explanatory  forms  of  speech,  they 
would  likely  have  commanded  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  and 
left  upon  those  who  read  them  a  deeper  impression  of  their 
author's  genius.  But,  for  the  calm,  meditative  thought  of 
one  who  lived  apart  from  the  noisy  ways  of  men ;  for  the 
deep  insight  of  one  who  combined  extensive  erudition  with 
keen  observation  and  subtle  analysis ;  for  some  of  the  most 
mature  and  precious  fruits  of  Christian  wisdom ;  for  profound 
convictions;  for  earnest  purpose;  for  deep  feeling;  for  com- 
prehension ;  for  many  fine  touches  of  fancy ;  for  pithy 
saying^,  entitled  to  be  called  aphorisms;  and  for  steady  aim 
and  aspiration  after  a  purer  and  happier  condition  than  the 
world  or  the  church  has  yet  seen, — they  are  worthy  to  be 
known. 

The  vigour  of  Mr  Taylor's  style  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  very  short  extracts.  Speaking  of  Socinianism,  as 
it  is  propounded  to  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  free,  and 
the  most  religious  people  in  the  world,  he  says  that  it 


''proves  itself  to  be 
which  the  poor 


what  none  will  listen  to — a  theory 
turn  from  in  contempt !  a  doctrine  that 
inspires  its  converts  with  no  zeal!  a  system  that  can  neither 
walk,  nor  run,  nor  stand  among  competitors !  a  belief  that 
scatters,  not  gathers;  that  desolates,  not  blesses!  a  phantom 
of  silence,  gloom,  emptiness,  coldness,  despondency!"    Ke- 
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ferring  to  the  moral  faculty,  lie  writes ;  "  This  belief  in 
conscience  is  not  an  opinion  which  I  may  continue  to 
profess,  or  may  cease  to  profess,  in  consequence  of  the 
reading  of  a  book,  or  the  hearing  of  a  course  of  lectures ; 
it  is  a  permanent  element  of  human  nature, — it  is  common 
to  mankind  in  all  times  and  countries.  This  instinct  flushes 
the  cheek  of  every  sensitive  child,  and  it  prevails  over  the 
laborious  sophistications  of  the  philosopher.  This  belief  is 
cherished  as  an  inestimable  jewel  by  the  best  and  the 
purest  of  human  beings ;  and  it  is  bowed  to,  in  dismay,  by 
the  foulest  and  the  worst ;  its  rudiments  are  a  monition  of 
eternal  truth,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  infancy  ;  its  articulate 
announcements  are  a  dread  foredoom  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  guilty  adult.  You  say  you  can  bring  forward  a  hundred 
educated  men,  who,  at  this  time,  will  profess  themselves  to 
be  no  believers  in  a  moral  system ;  but  I  will  rebut  their 
testimony  by  the  spontaneous  and  accordant  voices  of  as 
many  millions  of  men  as  you  may  please  to  call  for  on  the 
other  side." 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Taylor's  descriptive  power,  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  may^be  quoted  : — 

^^'Let  us  think  of  the  group  of  which  Jerome's  brief  notices  furnish 
the  outlines.  On  a  rugged,  pathless  ascent  of  the  rocky  region,  which 
is  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Holy  City,  we  see  a  company  advanc- 
ing : — there  is  that  accomplished  theologue — the  terror  of  Vigilantius, 
and  of  all  such  like  heretics,  but  the  courteous  companion  of  orthodox 
ascetic  ladies  :  it  is  Jerome  who  leads  the  way.  Under  the  blaze  of  a 
Syrian  summer's  noon  he  rides  an  ass  ;  he  has  drawn  his  monk's  hood 
far  enough  over  his  face  to  throw  his  sharp,  prominent  features  into  a 
half  shade,  which  Rembrandt  would  have  caught  at.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  rear — ^and  she  also  riding  an  ass — follows  the  graceful 
descendant  of  the  heroes  of  Livy's  fabulous  books ;  it  is  the  lady 
Papula.  She  defies  the  scorching  beams,  and  she  welcomes  her  suffer- 
ings as  a  sort  of  martyrdom  ;  by  her  side,  or  lagging  a  little  in  the 
rear,  and  she  also  seated  on  an  ass,  is  the  fair  nun,  the  pupil  of  Jerome 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  She  stoops  and  languishes,  but  she  will  not 
be  girl  enough  to  utter  a  petulant  murmur.  Yet  it  was  not  thus  that 
Eustochium  was  used  to  pass  along  the  broad  ways  of  Rome  ;  yet 
all  now  is  right  in  her  mind,  and  she  enjoj'S  inward  peace  :  then  follow 
the  attendants,  with  a  wild  Arab  or  two,  hired  as  guides  and  guards  ; 
these,  wrapped  in  their  mantles,  and  poising  their  long  lances  on  their 
shoulders,  muse  as  they  go,  or  muse  not  at  all ;  but  if  they  do  muse, 
it  is  upon  the  whim — so  unintelligible — which  prompts  such  persons 
to  endure  such  a  journey,  only  to  gaze  at  stones  ! 

"If  we  turn  from  this  scene,  and  look  toward  the  western  world, 
we  may  see  the  humble — the  haughty — St  Martin  lounging  on  a  divan 
in  the  palace  of  a  Caesar,  his  low-bred  presbyters  and  deacons,  reclining 
on  velvet,  to  the  right  and  left  of  him.     Kneeling  at  his' feet,  and  not 
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daring  to  raise  her  eyes  so  as  stedfastly  to  gaze  upon  the  saintly 
visage — kneeling  at  the  feet  of  this  monk,  there  is  an  empress — and 
this  empress  all  but  spurned." 

His  power  of  surveying  a  field,  and  of  estimating  the 
forces  required  for  its  culture,  may  be  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation : — 

"  The  work  that  is  henceforth  to  be  done  by  honest  and  Christian- 
hearted  men  in  India,  and  in  China,  is  of  a  new  order,  and  it  is  incom- 
parably more  arduous  than  hitherto  (or  at  all  in  modern  times) 
Christian  ministers  have  been  called  to  engage  in.  It  is  a  work  for 
which  no  sufficient  preparation  has  been  made,  either  within  the  en- 
closures of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  or  among  the  communions 
around  it.  But  it  has  this  one  conspicuous  prognostic  ;  —  the  work  is 
such  that  it  will  create  the  men  who  are  to  do  it,  and  the  work,  once 
engaged  in,  will  train  them  for  their  duty.  But  if  it  were  asked.  What 
is  there  in  the  present  position,  or  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  India,  or  in 
China,  which  differs  much  from  the  now  well  understood  conditions  of 
the  missionary  enterprise,  all  the  world  over  ?  the  reply  might  be  of  this 
sort : — The  Christianity  of  England  will  henceforward  have  to  main- 
tain itself,  and  to  make  progress,  as  it  stands  related,  first,  to  tha 
ancient  paganism  ;  secondly,  to  the  Christianised  paganism  of  Rome  j 
thirdly,  to  European  atheism ;  and  then,  as  related  to  these  three, 
in  their  present  peculiar  condition  of  coalescence,  and  of  tacit  com- 
promise, the  issue  being  a  combination  of  elements  that  is  too  intimate 
and  too  natural,  to  be  broken  up  otherwise  than  by  the  power  and 
mercy  of  heaven,  specially  put  forth.  But  when  we  say  this,  the 
practical  inference  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if,  as  in  relation  to  purely 
secular  interests,  everything  depended  upon  our  skill,  industry, 
sagacity,  and  forecasting  of  the  probable  course  of  events.  The  course 
of  events  throughout  the  eastern  world  will  not  fail  to  be  such  as  shall 
call  up  a  new  class  of  men — in  Europe  (may  we  say  it),  in  Britain — to 
meet  it ;  and  thus,  the  reaction  of  the  east  upon  the  west  will  be  more 
remarkable  than  is  the  action  of  the  west  upon  the  east. 

Some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  his  thought  and  expres- 
sion are  found  in  the  following  well-weighed  and  important 
sentences : — 

'*  Every  part  of  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  religion  is  more  easy 
than  to  maintain,  in  vigour,  the  spirit  he  needs  as  the  reprover  of  sins 
and  the  guardian  of  virtue.  It  is  easy  to  teach  the  articles  of  belief, 
and  easy  to  illustrate  the  branches  of  Christian  ethics ;  it  is  easy 
to  proclaim  the  divine  mercy,  and  easy  to  meet  and  assuage  the 
fears  and  sorrows  of  the  feeble  and  afflicted.  But  to  keep  in  full 
activity  the  Power  of  Rebuke,  demands  qualities  of  a  rare  sort.  It 
is  utterly  fruitless  to  turn  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  substitutes  for 
these  qualities.  The  preacher  may,  for  example,  avail  himself  of 
abstract  demor.strations  by  means  of  which  to  vindicate  the  unalter- 
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able  rigour  of  the  divine  government.  He  may  prove  irrefragably, 
Uiat  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  moral  system  can  never  pass  over  trans- 
gression, but  must  needs  exact  the  appointed  penalty,  either  from  the 
transgressor  or  from  his  Substitute.  The  erudite  argument,  for  any 
effect  it  will  produce,  might  as  well  have  related  to  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  Or,  feeling  the  incongruity  of  abstruse  reasoning,  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  commonalty  of  mankind,  he  masters  all  the  resources 
of  eloquence.  He  is,  in  turns,  descriptive,  pathetic,  indignant ;  he 
flames,  be  weeps,  he  astounds  the  hearer  by  the  prodigious  accumula- 
tion of  his  phrases,  and  of  his  figures  of  terror.  Idle  labour  !  Even 
while  the  walls  are  ringing  with  those  sounds  of  alarm,  the  covetous 
man,  in  his  comer,  is  mentally  counting  his  gold  ;  the  eye  of  the  vain 
and  prurient  is  darting  from  object  to  object  of  illicit  attraction  ;  the 
envious  and  malign  is  brooding  on  new  calumnies,  to  be  propagated  at 
the  church  door  ;  the  ambitious  is  plotting  the  destruction  of  his  rival ; 
and  the  fraudulent  and  rapacious  are,  in  cogitation,  stretching  the  net 
for  the  feet  of  the  unwary.  And  yet  every  rule  of  the  most  approved 
rhetoric  has  been  observed  ;  yes,  and  every  intelligent  hearer  goes 
away  amazed  at  the  skill  and  power  of  the  preacher  ;  and  the  preacher, 
too,  was  ^sincere  in  his  endeavours  ! 

**  Ah  !  but  to  speak  efficaciously  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
almighty  God,  and  of  its  future  consequences  ;  to  speak  in  modesty, 
tenderness,  and  power,  of  the  approaching  doom  of  the  impenitent,  is 
altogether  another  matter,  and  one  that  must  be  left  to  those  whose 
spirits  have  had  much  communion  with  the  dread  Majesty  on  high. 
As  the  punishment  of  sin  springs,  by  an  ineffable  harmony,  from  the 
first  principles  of  the  divine  nature,  and  infringes  not  at  all  upon 
benevolence,  so  must  he  who  would  rightly  speak  of  that  punishment, 
have  attained  to  a  more  intimate  perception  of  the  coincidence  of 
holiness  and  love  than  language  can  convey,  or  than  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  communication  between  man  and  man.  This  knowledge 
belongs  to  the  inner  cu'cle  of  the  soul,  the  centre  which  the  rational 
faculty  does  but  imperfectlj^  penetrate  ;  it  is  a  sense  or  emotion  of  the 
immortal  essence,  conveyed  to  the  spirit  by  the  Father  of  spirits  ; 
and  only  conveyed,  in  any  considerable  degree,  where  much  meditation 
and  prayer,  and  abstraction  from  earthly  passions,  opens  the  way  to 
its  reception  and  entertainment.  All  other  elements  of  devotional 
sentiment  may  lodge  in  the  heart  sooner  than  this.  Hence  it  is 
that,  on  this  point,  more  conspicuously  than  on  any  other,  ordinary 
teachers  are  at  fault ;  and  not  a  few,  honest  to  themselves,  and  ab- 
horrent of  pretension  or  artifice,  avoid  almost  entirely  a  subject  on 
which  they  feel  themselves  to  be  unprepared  to  speak  w^ith  seriousness 
and  energy." 

Mr  Taylor  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  Christian 
Apologist.  He  dearly  loved  the  comparative  seclusion  of 
his  life.  The  habit  of  his  mind  was  contemplative,  not 
polemic.  His  sensitive  nature  was  vexed  by  many  of  the 
occasions,  and  by  much  of  the  language  of  strife  and  debate 
into  which  good  men  and  true  were  dragged.    More  than 


once  lie  skrank  from  the  accomplishment  of  some  faYouri|;e 
design,  through  a  fear  that  the  storms  of  contention  and  the 
distm:bing  forces  of  partizanship  would  hinder  him  from 
doing  justice  to  his  theme,  and  mar,  if  not  altogether  destroy, 
the  usefulness  of  his  work.  He  repeatedly  alluded  to  the 
mischievous  influences  so  often  attendant  on  controversy, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  controversy,  inevitable 
though  it  be,  spoils  whatever  it  touches,  and  that  the  con- 
troversy of  the  church  with  the  impugners  of  the  first  truth 
of  Christianity,  has  quite  chafed  the  resplendent  surface  of 
revealed  religion,  so  that  the  impression  we  should  otherwise 
have  received  from  the  gospel  narrative  is  vastly  impaired. 
A  vision  of  peace  was  that  in  which  he  most  fondly  indulged^ 
A  time  of  rest  and  tranquillity,  during  which  the  church  q^ 
Christ  would  be  free  to  enter  on  her  proper  joys,  was  the 
time  he  most  eagerly  anticipated.  Still  he  was  not  averse 
from  the  wearing  of  armour  and  the  poising  of  weaponi^ 
when  the  day  of  battle  came.  He  was  not  a  craven  and  ai 
coward  when  fears  were  lying  in  the  way,  and  when  foeii 
were  mustering' against  the  cause  of  truth.  With  the  courage 
peculiar  to  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  his  service  waft 
needed,  he  came  forth  to  take  his  share  in  the  contest  i^]^ 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  And,  from  the  very, 
quietness  of  the  position  in  which  his  days  were  spent,  from 
the  serenity  of  the  height  from  which  he  looked  down  on  the 
field  of  struggle,  from  the  profoundness  , of  his  beHef,  froi^t 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  his  mind,  he  derived  some 
important  qualifications  for  acting  a  pa^t,^§  a  champion  on, 
the  side  of  pure  and  undefiled  religionw:|  r>t  n 

The  appearance  of  "  Tracts  for  i/ie  Times  "drew  Mr  Tayloj^^ 
into  the  lists  where  great  issues  were  fought  for.  Thei 
ecclesiastical  movement,  of  which  these  tracts  were  both  an; 
effect  and  a  cause,  was  a  manifest  decline  from  the  faith  ,©| 
the  Eeformers,  and  an  approach  to  the  ritualism  and  cere- 
monies of  Eome.  Its  direct  tendency  was  to  disparage  the 
sacred  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  manners; 
to  unduly  elevate  the  character  of  church  power,  and  to  j)lace 
that  power  in  some  single,  irresponsible  centre ;  to  ignore 
and  set  aside  the  vast  multitudes  of  Christian  people  who 
could  not  claim,  or  who  did  not  care  to  claim,  for  themselves 
a  ministry  vested  with  the  mystic  charm  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession ;  to  restore  a  vicious  theory  of  sacramental  adminis- 
tration ;  to  substitute  the  emotions  of  sentiment  and  taste 
for  a  religion  of  truth  and  spiritual  joy ;  and  generally,  to 
draw  men  back  into  the  bondage  and  darkness  of  popish 
superstition.  And  one  of  the  designs  of  its  abettors  was  to 
create  the  persuasion  that  this  was  only  a  revival  of  primi- 
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tivie  'Christianity,  and  that  the  steps  being  taken  to  secure  it 
hatl  tHie'Counteiiance  and  suppoi"t  of  those  whose  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  were 
undisputed.  Their  attempts  in  this  direction  found  shape 
in  the  famous  tracts.  And  it  was  in  order  to  meet  these 
attempts  that  Mr  Taylor  girt  his  armour  oh,  and  came  forth 
to  the  high  places  of  the  field.  i;-  -. 

■Few  men  were  more  competent  than  he  for  the  defence  on 
which  he  then  entered.  His  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  patristic  literature,  his  habitual  study  of  church  life, 
ancient  as  wfill  as  modern,  his  penetration  into  the  springs 
of  ecclesiastical  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  and  his 
singular  freedom  from  the  disturbing  influences  that  so  often 
prevail  around  controversialists,  fitted  him,  beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  repel  the  attacks  made  on  Protestant 
truth,  ahd  worship,  and  practice,  under  the  guise  of  support 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  And  nobly  and  well  did 
he  meet  the  foe.  When  the  arduous  character  of  the  work 
involved  in  it  is  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  utmost 
allowanced  are  made  for  whatever  is  defective  and  one-sided 
in  it,  his  "Ancient  Christianity"  will  long  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  learning,  and  skill,  and  prowess ;  just  as  the 
ecclesiastical  records  of  the  tithe  in  which  it  ^'s  written 
will  bear  emphatic  witness  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  public 
service  it  accomplished,  and  to  the  consideration  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  an  adversary  no  less  famous  than  Dr  Newman. 
^^ But  another  time  of  trial  came.  The  Romanising  tend- 
ency within  the  bosom  of  the  English  Church  gave  place,  in 
a  large  measure,  to  the  Rationalistic  tendency.  Men  rose 
il{);t6  question  the  reality  and  corhpleteness  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  volume,  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  its 
records,  to  represent  its  living  truth  as  lying  imbedded  in 
the  midst  of  fabulous  and  spurious  narrations,  to  eliminate 
the  miraculous  and  supernatural  from  its  contents,  to 
explain  away  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  to  separate  the  grounds  and  elements  of  religious  life 
from  all  that  has  been  most  commonly  regarded  as  distinc- 
tive of  Christ's  holy  evangel.  One  of  the  latest  developments 
of  the  course  on  which  such  men  entered,  is  found  in  Dr 
Colenso's  work  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua ; 
a  work  whose  conclusions  would  not,  in  Mr  Taylor's  judg- 
ment, if  followed  out  to  their  proper  issue,  leave  a  remnant 
of  our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  an  authoritative  source  of  belief 
in  matters  of  religion.  As  one  of  the  ''intelligent  laity,"  to 
whom,  in  that  work,  Dr  Colenso  appealed,  Mr  Taylor  came 
forth  in  reply.  And,  without  entering  into  the  detail  called 
for  by  what  lie  happily  called  "these  formidable  applications 
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of  school  arithmetic  to  Biblical  interpretation,"  he  met'Dr 
Colenso's  attack  with  a  rejoinder,  which,  in  respect  of  ear- 
nestness and  dignity,  of  keenness  and  power,  of  common 
sense  and  broad  argumentative  comprehension,  is  worthy  to 
be  regarded  as  a  model  of  controversial  writing  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who 
have  been  careful  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
literature  springing  out  of  Dr  Colenso's  unhappy  and  mis- 
chievous production,  know  Mr  Taylor's  ''Considerations  on 
the  Pentateuch."  And  therefore  we  do  not  further  refer  to 
it  so  far  as  Dr  Colenso  is  concerned.  But  we  are  constrained 
to  make  one  citation  from  it,  not  so  much  because  it  is  per- 
haps the  last  apologetic  work  on  which  Mr  Taylor  was 
engaged,  as  because  we  believe  that  some  signs  of  the  times 
since  Mr  Taylor  was  taken  from  us,  make  it  desirable  that 
his  testimony  should  be  widely  known.     It  is  this : —         ^J 

''  The  books  of  holy  Scripture  commend  themselves  to  our  devout 
approval ;  they  command  oui'  consciences,  not  merely,  nor  chiefly, 
on  the  grounds  of  that  superabundant  hterary  and  historic  evidence 
which  attests  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  each  portion, 
and  of  the  whole ;  but  mainly  in  virtue  of  the  irresistible  force  of 
another  kind  of  evidence  which  rises  into  view,  as  if,  of  itself ;  this 
persuasion  does  not  come  to  us  as  the  fruit  of  critical  acumen  j  itis 
no  product  of  lexicons,  nor  has  it  any  necessary  dependence  upon 
the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words,  or  the  significance  of  Hebrew 
idioms.  "We  feel  holy  Scripture  to  be  one  Bible  ;  and  it  proves  its 
oneness  by  three  distinct  words  of  attestation ;  as  thus,  the  Bible,  or 
let  us  now  speak  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  one  hooh,  from  its 
first  chapter  to  its  last,  because,  although  it  is  the  work  of  many 
writers,  it  everywhere  teaches  one  theology;  and  we  utterly 
refuse  to  beheve  that  many  writers,  in  series,  should  have  done 
this,  if  each  followed  only  his  own  inspiration.  Again,  the  Bible 
is  one  looTc  although  it  is  the  work  of  many  writers,  because,  amid 
the  diversities  which  this  human  instrumentahty  implies,  there 
prevails  throughout  it,  what  must  be  reverently  spoken  of  as  the 
indication  of  the  historic  personality  of  the  speaker  ;  everywhere 
this  Speaker  is  the  same,  in  word,  in  purpose,  and  in  style,  it  is  the 
eternal  God  that,  in  these  books,  speaks  to  man.  But  more  than 
this,  the  Bible  is  one  look  (and  here  we  must  speak  of  the  New  as 
well  as  of  the  Old  Testament),  inasmuch  as  it  brings  into  view,  in 
an  occult  manner,  and  yet  undoubtedly,  a  One  Divine  Scheme  or 
system  of  justice  and  mercy.  Revelation,  attested  by  super- 
natui*al  events,  is  the  opening  out  of  an  aU- comprehensive  course 
of  procedure,  as  from  Grod,  toward  the  human  family.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  a  structure,  integral  and  immoveable  as  to  its  various  constitu- 
ents; and  if  it  be  disintegrated,  it  is  destroyed.  Thoughtful  men, 
even  the  best  minds  in  every  age,  have  thus  behoved,  and  have  thus  re- 
'  *■'  "^-id  their  most  mature  convictions.  We  need  not  cite  authorities 
create   jf  ^^^^^^  ^^  purpose,  would  fill  volumes.    But  now  even  if  it 
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^^re  granted,  on  tlie  plea  of  legitimate  criticism,  tliat  there  are  some 
loosely  connected  portions  of  the  canonical  mass  which  might  be  de- 
taelied  from  it  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  whole,  or  without  peril 
to  the  foundations ;  yet  it  is  manifest  that,  when  criticism  aifects 
to  touch,  and  asks  leave  to  remove  the  corner-stones  or  the  base- 
ment masses  of  the  building,  we  yield  everything  when  we  consent 
to  any  such  attempt  as  tliis. 

*'  Shall  we  of  the  laity,  strong  in  common  sense,  and  not  wanting 
in  religious  feehng,  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  decalogue  may 
be  detached  from  the  Bible,  and  oui'  Christianity  may  be  conserved? 
or,  let  the  supposition  be  this,  that  the  ten  commandments  are 
allowed  to  stand  where  thoy  do  only  that  it  shall  be  affirmed  con- 
cerning the  alleged  promulgation  of  the  same  from  Sinai,  that  this; 
even  the  entire  narrative,  is  nothing  but  decoration,  is  a  human 
conceit,  is  a  fiction,  is  a  falsity,  and,  if  a  falsity,  an  impiety,  a 
blasphemy.  If  this  be  the  upshot  of  oui'  modern  criticism,  then, 
be  sure,  we  shall  cease  from  our  accustomed  places  in  church.  We 
will  not  henceforth  see  the  decalogue  where  it  now  is.  We  will 
not  listen  while  these  words  are  uttered  from  within  the  com- 
munion rail.  The  brevity  of  the  Sinaitic  law,  and  its  comprehen- 
siveness, and  its  spirituality,  and  its  firm  theistic  creations,  and  its 
ethical  effectiveness ;  these,  its  own  qualities,-  these,  its  intrinsic 
attractions,  this,  its  proper  force  in  grasping  and  in  holding  the 
himian  conscience,  these  qualities  which  are,  indeed,  the  strength 
of  the  law  given  in  ten  precepts,  have,  from  that  remote  age  to 
this,  commanded  the  consciences  of  men,  wherever  the  knowledge 
of  it  has  come.  So  it  has  been  that  the  most  depraved  of  mankind 
have  trembled  in  the  hearing  of  this  law  of  God,  and  each  of  its 
prohibitions  has  transfijsed  the  guilt-shaken  soul ;  and  so  it  has 
been  that  the  most  blameless  of  mankind  have  shaped  their  con- 
fessions upon  this  same  mould ;  for  in  listening  to  this  law  they 
have  wept  and  have  humbled  themselves  before  their  Judge ;  yet 
have  they  rejoiced  and  said,  'The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better 
unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.'  These  ten  words, 
true  as  to  their  substance  in  all  worlds,  and  of  perpetual  force,  as 
in  heaven,  so  toward  the  human  family  throughout  all  time,  this 
Sinaitic  proclamation,  who  is  it  now  that  shall  spend  upon  it  his 
nugatory  criticism  ?  Who  is  it  that  shall  dare  to  pronounce  it  to 
be  a  fable  ? 

''In  every  mode  of  incidental  allusion,  and  of  the  most  solemn 
and  formal  authentications,  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
ministry,  recognised  the  decalogue,  and  also  the  summary  of  it  in 
two  great  commandments,  as  the  law  of  God.  Look  to  the  in- 
stances in  the  Gospels ;  read  them  anew,  for  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  wo,  of  the  laity,  should  fortify  our  Christian  belief  against  an 
assault  which  arms  itself  with  the  sophistries  of  laborious  learning 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  sophistries  of  a  spurious  liberality 
on  the  other  hand.  Christ,  the  hght  of  the  world,  and  the  author 
of  a  spiritual  religion  for  all  nations,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  Christ, 
whose  word  is  our  warrant,  and  it  is  our  only  warrant  for  the  hope 
of  immortahty,  estabhshes  his  mission,  and  he  expressly  founds  his 
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religion  upon  the  Mosaic  revelation  at  large ;  and  lie  does 
emphatic  manner  upon  the  Sinaitic  decalogue.  He  takes  this  law 
as  the  very  frame  of  that  higher  and  more  spiritual  interpretation 
which  an  intimate  moral  code  demands.  The  several  occasions  on 
which  he  does  this,  at  once  authenticating  the  Mosaic  canon,  and 
expanding  its  letter  so  as  to  send  it  in  to  govern  the  thoughts  and 
•  intents  of  the  heart,  were  of  the  most  peculiar  kind  ;  as  thus,  '  If 
thou  woiddest  inherit  eternal  life,  keep  the  commandments;' 
namely,  the  commandments  given  from  Sinai."  ^^^^  ^H 

^f-But  those  who  would  ascertain  what  Mr  Taylor  has  done 
to  counteract  that  movement  which  has  given  birth  to  works 
like  Dr  Colenso's  critical  writings,  must  read  and  study  his 
"Restoration  of  Belief."     He  saw  that  it  was  a  movement 
tending  to  loosen  or  subvert  all  religious  belief.     He  was 
convinced  by  signs,  both  in  literature  and  in  society,  that  it 
was  a  movement  in  progress,  the  property  of  which  was  to 
accelerate  itself  at  a  rapid  rate.    He  held  that  the  specula- 
tions from  which  that  movement  took  its  rise,  differed  in 
little  beside  their  wording,  from  the  profundities  of  the 
Oriental  and  Alexandrine  philosophy,  as  uttered  and  edited  > 
by  the  several  classes  of  Gnostics,  Manichees,  and  others;  * 
and  that  the  real  issue  to  which  it  was  being  pushed  forward, 
was  Christianity  or  Atheism.     At  the  same  time,  no  one  saw 
more  clearly  than  he  did  that  there  was  a  growing  loyalty 
in  the  religious  attachments  of  the  people  of  this  country,  a  ^ 
growing  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and  a  growing  power  of^ 
religious  life.     And  no  one  cherished  more  thankfully  and , 
more  firmly  than  he  did  the  persuasion  that  the  cause, ol;; 
gospel  truth  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  the  hour  of  darkness  - 
that  threatened  to  cover  the  gospel  firmament  would  not  come  1 
on,  and  that  Christianity  would  continue,  not  only  as  here-: 
tofore,  to  *' satisfy  her  poor  with  bread,"  but  to  send  out 
broken  meat  to  her  enemies,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not 
starve.     Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  defenders  of  the  faith  to  meet  the  new  forms  of  assault 
directed  against  it,  and  he  took  a  very  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  line  of  defence  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  adopt.     And  he  himself  came  forward,  in  virtue 
of  a  title  long  before  made  good,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  mo- 
mentous task  to  which  they  were  called. 

In  his  ''Restoration  of  Belief,"  he  has  not  done  all  that 
he  would  have  done  had  longer  life  been  granted  to  him.  But 
he  has  made  a  noble  contribution  to  the  Christian  argument. 
He  has  put  the  historic  element,  and  the  miraculous  element, 
and  the  personal  element,  that  is,  personal  as  to  Christ,  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  in  an  aspect  in  which  they 
have  been  seldom  looked  at,  and  in  which  they  combine 
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"witli  fresh  power  against  those  modern  attacks  which  would 
not  only  break  down  some  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  faith, 
but  overthrow  its  very  citadel.  He  has  done  this  with  a 
warmth  of  heart,  and  intensity  of  purpose,  and  magnanimity 
and  boldness  of  faith,  far  more  profuse  than  generally  found 
in  argumentative  treatises.  And  he  has  thrown  into  the 
accomplishment  of  it  so  much  logical  power,  and  Christian 
sagacity,  and  philosophic  grasp,  and  literary  excellence,  as 
to  make  this,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  ablest  productions 
that  have  come  from  his  prolific  pen,  a  work  that  will  rank 
with  his  "Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  and  his  "Phy- 
sical Theory  of  Another  Life."  If  the  time  of  sifting,  of 
which  he  has  spoken  towards  the  close  of  his  "Eestoration," 
should  come,  we  anticipate  that  what  he  has  done  will  go 
far  to  prepare  many  for  passing  through  it,  and  for  doing, 
and  daring,  and  enduring,  whatever  God  and  his  truth  may 
require ;  and  we  believe  that  it  will  continue  long  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  the  most  devout  and 
energetic  defences  which  modern  times  have  set  up  on  behalf 
of  that  Gospel  of  which  he  has  elQquently  said,  with  regard 
to  its  influences  on  England  imitO  lo  aeaa^b  k-cevsa  i- 

"  It  is  the  Gospel  that  has  wrought  itself  into  the  national  temper, 
and  has  moulded  us  so  much  to  its  own  fashion.  It  is  the  Gospel 
which  has  planted  in  our  bosoms  that  sense  of  individuality,  that 
seriousness  of  conviction,  which  despotism  dreads,  and  can  never 
crush.  It  is  this  deep  belief,  and  this  sense  of  the  authority  of  truth, 
which  has  come  to  be  a  national  characteristic,  and  which  is  the 
ultimate  guarantee  of  our  liberties,  religious  and  poHtical.  It  is  this 
Gospel  that  has  given  tis' Our  higher  tone  of  domestic  virtue,  our 
relish  for  home,  our  home-bred  feelings,  and  our  true  idea  of  personal 
delicacy,  and  our  sense  of  individual  importance,  consistently  with 
individual  modesty.  It  is  thence,  and  from  the  vernacular  diffusion, 
and  the  daily  usage,  and  hearing  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  have  drawn 
the  power  and  point,  the  simplicity  and  the  majesty,  the  tropical 
richness,  the  rhetoric  opulence,  and  the  fervour  of  our  conversational 
style  and  public  oratoiy." 

We  must  now  turn  aside  from  the  notice  we  intended  to 
take  of  the  w^orks  of  Mr  Taylor,  on  which  his  title  to  a 
peerage  in  the  republic  of  letters  so  conspicuously  rests — 
works  embracing  his  "  Natural  History  of  -Enthusiasm," 
"  Fanaticism,"  and  "  Spiritual  Despotism," — works  in  which 
he  filled  up  parts  of  a  plan  of  exhibiting  the  several  principal 
forms  of  spurious  or  corrupted  religion, — works  in  which  he 
appeared  as  the  philosophical  investigator  into  the  principles 
and  practices  out  of  which  sprung  some  of  the  greatest  mischiefs 
from  which  the  Christian  Churches  have  suffered.     But  we 
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cannot  turn  aside  from  them  without  venturing  to  express 
the  conviction  that  these  works  deserve  attention  now,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  in  the  light  of  events  with 
which  many  churches  are  familiar  at  this  day,  without  feel- 
ing that  they  contain  not  a  little  seasonable  caution  and 
direction,  mingled  with  some  seasonable  warning  and  rebuke. 
The  church  of  Christ  needs  men  to  guide  in  council,  and 
to  lead  in  action  ;  she  needs  men  of  prompt  decision,  and 
of  rapid  movement ;  she  needs  men  for  the  rough  and  every- 
day work  of  the  field  given  her  to  cultivate  ;  she  needs  men 
whose  sympathies  are  called  forth  by  the  close  fellowships 
that  are  formed  in  the  great  and  busy  thoroughfares  of  life  ; 
she  needs  men  ready  to  cast  themselves  into  those  currents 
of  thought  and  of  progress  whose  resistless  flow  makes 
epochs  in  the  life  of  nations,  and  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
But  she  needs  other  men  besides  these.  She  needs  men  of 
gently  nature  and  elevated  mind,  men  of  peaceful  ways  and 
contemplative  habits,  men  of  literary  culture  and  scientific 
thought,  men  of  extensive  learning  and  undoubted  genius, 
men  whose  calling  is  to  occupy  a  region  where  they  can 
calmly  and  comprehensively  survey  the  movements  in  the 
great  territory  of  truth  and  religion,  and  whence  they  can 
speak  words  to  which  all  will  listen  ;  and  yet  men  who,  in 
the  day  of  trial,  can  do  exploits  in  contending  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  To  this  latter  order  of  men 
Mr  Taylor  belonged.  In  this  order  he  long  held  a  foremost 
place,  and  rendered  most  manifold  and  signal  service. 
Resting  from  his  labours  now,  his  works  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  for  many  days  to  come ;  and  his 
name  will  be  fondly  cherished  as  the  name  of  one  whose 
simple  faith,  and  humble,  godly  life  were  in  close  and  con- 
stant alliance  with  those  quiet  studies  and  toils  which  have 
given  him  a  very  high  and  enviable  reputation  as  the 
Christian  Philosopher  of  Stanford  Eivers.  -oj/ 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Culdean  Church. 

fh6'Ectrly  Scottish  Church :  The  Ecclesiastical  Bistory  of  Scotland fiom  the 

First  to  the  Twelfth  Century.    By  Eev.  Thomas  M'Lauculan,  M.A., 

F.S.A.S.     1865. 
Die  Culdeische  Kirche  des  Sechslen,   Siehenten  und  achten  Jahrhunderts. 

Von  Dr  Aug.  Ebrard,  in  Erlangen.     (Zeitschrift  flir  die  Historische 

Theologie.    1862-63.) 
Handbuch  der  Christlichen  Kirchen-und  Dogmengcschichte.     Von  Dr  Aug. 

Ebrard,    2Bande.     Erlangen.     1805. 

IT.  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fresh  interest  which  has  lately 
;i  been  awakened  in  the  history  of  the  Culdean  church,  that 
we  are  able  to  bring  into  juxtaposition  such  new  works  as  these 
of  Dr  M'Lauchlan  and  Dr  Ebrard,  proceeding  from  such  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  church,  and  produced  under  influences, 
and  in  the  use  of  historical  sources,  in  many  respects  so  dis- 
similar. It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  two  authors 
have  worked  quite  independently  of  each  other.  Dr  M'Lauch- 
ian  was  far  advanced  with  his  volume  before  the  papers  of  Dr 
Ebrard,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Historische  Theologie,  were 
ibrought  under  his  notice;  and  he  has  only  one  or  two  references 
to  them  in  his  closing  chapters,  in  one  of  which  he  expresses 
1  his  opinion,  that  ''  Dr  Ebrard's  general  positions  are  well  taken, 
and  defended  with  remarkable  learning  and  skill."  When  the 
first  volume  of  Dr  Ebrard's  "  Handbuch "  was  published,  Dr 
M'Lauchlan's  work  had  not  appeared  ;  but  both  in  the  preface 
and  the  body  of  the  second  volume,  the  author  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  facts  and  opinions  of  "  The  Early  Scottish  Church" 
in  support  and  vindication  of  the  views  which  he  has  put  for- 
ward in  his  first  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Culdean  church. 
More  than  once  he  refers  to  Dr  M'Lauchlan  as  a  high  authorit}^ 
in  Gaelic  literature,  and  as  one  of  the  profoundest  living  stu- 
dents of  Culdean  history. 

Dr  M'Lauchlan's  work  is  the  completest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory history  ever  yet  produced  of  "The  Early  Scottish  Church/' 
He  very  fairly  describes  it  as  "  the  result  of  an  effort  to  fill  up 
a  blank  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  Monographs 
exist  on  periods  and  persons  introduced  throughout  it,  and  also 
brief  sketches  of  the  period  in  works  on  Scottish  Church  hiS' 
tory,  preparator}^  to  the  history  of  more  recent  and  more  pro- 
minent events ;  but  no  work  existed  whose  sole  object  was  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  consecutive  and  connected  vievv  of 
the  period  embraced,  which  was  to  be  regretted,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  events  recorded,  and  their  influence  upon 
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the  future  state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  undertake  to  supply  such  a  desideratum  ;  and  the 
author's  Celtic  learning  was  a  special  and  rare  qualification  for 
the  task  ;  for  the  early  church  history  of  Scotland  is  the  history 
of  a  Celtic  church.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Caenmore, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  Gaelic  was  the  predominant  language, 
not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the  court ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  David,  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  iiational 
church  was  finally  denuded  of  all  its  Celtic  or  Culdean  features, 
and  conformed  to  the  type  of  papal  Rome.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  history  of  such  a  church  should  be  derived  as 
much  as  possible  from  Celtic  sources ;  and  though  the  materials 
which  the  author  has  drawn  from  the  Irish  annalists  are  not  of 
a  kind  to  make  very  smooth  or  interesting  reading,  they  are  of 
unquestionable  value  in  helping  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  our 
common  histories.  They  have  been  particularly  serviceable  to 
the  author  in  the  treatment  of  the  events  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
Although  these  Celtic  sources  are  few  and  scanty,  "  yet,  when 
the  straggling  rays  are  gathered  togetheri^it'  is  wonderful  how 
much  light  they  afford."  M  lO   i    :  -    ■' 

Dr  Ebrard's  papers  take  a  much  more  extensive  range.  They 
treat  of  the  Culdean  church  at  large,  as  it  existed  not  only  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  a  historical  disserta- 
tion, rather  than  a  history,  and  embrace  discussions  ^of  the  five 
following  subjects  : — 1.  The  Culdean  mode  of  reckoning  Easter, 
and  their  controversies  on  that  subject  with  the  Roman  Church, 
both  in  Britain  and  France  ;  2.  The  religion  and  theology  of 
the  Culdees  ;  3.  Their  church-constitution,  and  the  order  of 
their  cloisters,  or  so-called  monasteries  ;  4.  The  miracles  of  the 
Culdean  church  ;  5.  Its  extension,  with  special  reference  to  its 
spread  on  the  Continent ;  6.  Its  destruction  and  downfall,  par- 
ticularly in  France  and  Germany.  The  author's  treatment  of 
all  these  subjects  is  very  ample,  and  often  minute.  The  prin- 
cipal authorities  are  the  Latin  writings  of  the  Culdean  divines 
and  biographers,  including  the  lives  of  the  Culdean  saints, 
which,  in  their  original  form,  were,  in  many  cases,  the  produc- 
tions of  men  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  worthies  whom  they 
commemorate,  although  afterwards  re-written  and  re-modelled 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Ebrard  displays  great 
circumspection  and  acuteness  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of 
these  acta  sa/nctorum;  and  he  turns  them  to  good  account, 
particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the  numerous  missionary  estab- 
lishments of  the  Culdees  in  the  continental  kingdoms.  He  is, 
we  suppose,,  the  first  writer  who  has  laid  them  under  contribu- 
tion for  such  a  purpose.     In  his  "Handbook  of  Church  His- 
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tory,"  he  has  also  for  the  first  time  assigned  to  the  Culdean 
church  its  due  place  in  the  general  system  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  adds  little  here,  of  course,  to  the  results  obtained 
in  his  Dissertation ;  but,  gathering  up  these  results,  he  pre- 
sents them  in  a  compressed  and  summary  form,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  being  seen  in  situ,  in  their  relations  to,  and  con- 
nections with,  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  at  large. 
So  remarkable  an  innovation  upon  the  practice  of  church  his- 
torians, who  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  Culdee  communities, 
not  as  an  organised  and  independent  church,  but  merely  as  so 
many  scattered  and  unattached  societies,  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  call  forth  opposition  in  some  quarters.  In  the  pre-^ 
face  to  his  second  volume,  Ebrard  refers  to  such  an  attack  as 
having  appeared  in  one  of  the  protestant  journals  of  Gennany 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  ;  and  he  devotes  the  preface  to  a 
lengthened  and  interestin.g^  vindication  of  his  views,  in  which 
he  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  support  of  several  of  our  Irish 
and  Scottish  Celticists,  such  as  Dr  Todd,  Dr  Reeves,  and  Dr 
M'Lauchlan.  ^ri)i  ai^  asoiuoa  ohleO  e^ 

We  propose  to  compare  some  of  the  chief  result's  obtained  by 
Dr  Ebrard  and  Dr  M'Lauchlan  on  their  respective  fields,  and 
in  the  use  of  their  several  sets  of  authorities.     How  far  do 
these  results  agree,  and  wherein  do  they  in  any  instance  differ!: 
Do  Dr  M'Lauchlan's  results,  obtained  by  more  concentrated' 
research  upon  a  single  part  of  the  Celtic  field,  derive  corrobora- 
tion from  Dr  Ebrard's,  arrived  at  by  studies  of  a  wid6r  ati'tf : 
more  comprehensive  kind  ?    And,  reciprocally,  are  there  in- 
stances in  which   Dr   Ebrard's   conclusions   are  attested    and 
strengthened  by  those  of  Dr  M'Lauchlan  ?    As  independent 
investigators,  it  must  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  are 
substantially  at  one  in  their  views  of  a  subject  at  once  so  re- 
condite  and  so   important.      We  must   confine   ourselves,  of 
course,  to  a  selection  of  the  main  topics. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name  "  Culdees  ;"  and  we  regret  to  say  that  after  all  the  discus- 
sion which  has  gone  on  for  two  centuries  upon  this  point,  the 
two  latest  writers  upon  it  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
agreed.  Dr  Ebrard  prefers  strongly  the  derivation  of  Kelledei 
(the  ancient  name,  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  Culdees), 
from  the  Celtic  Kele  De,  vir  Dei,  man  of  God,  and  leans  confi- 
dently upon  the  authority  of  his  countryman,  Dr  Zeuss,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Grammar.  In  this  view  he 
opposes  himself  chiefly  to  Professor  Braun,  of  the  university  of 
Bonn,  who,  in  his  Program  "De  Culdeis,"  1840,  pleads  as 
strongly  lor  the  derivation,  gilla  De,  servus  Dei,  servant  of 
God.  But  Dr  M'Lauchlan  pronounce.^,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  native  Celtic  scholar,  against  both  these  derivations  alike. 
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"In  attempting  to  shew/'  says  he,  p.  431,  "that  the  term  Culdee 
or  Keledeus  is  derived  from  Kele  Be,  a  term  which  he  under- 
stands to  mean  '  man  of  God,'  Dr  Ebrard  quotes  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  vir  Dei,  by  Culdee  writers,  in  support  of  his  view. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  term  vi7'  Dei  is  only 
used  by  those  writers  as  applicable  to  their  abbots  or  principal 
men,  and  is  not  applied  to  the  Culdee  brethren  generally.  This 
use  of  the  words  is  perfectly  intelligible  without  supposing  them 
to  stand  for  Culdee.  Besides,  the  Gaelic  word  ceile,  notwith- 
standing the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr  Ebrard,  does  not  mean 
men.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  fellowship.  Hence  it 
is  applied  to  a  spouse,  male  or  female,  and  is  used  in  forming 
the  adverb,  le  cheile,  'together,'  or  'with  his  fellow.'  On  this 
point  Dr  Braun,  who  advocates  Gille  De,  servus  Dei,  and  whom 
Dr  Ebrard  criticises,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  his  critic,  although 
neither  of  them  is  correct."  In  another  passage,  p.  176,  Dr 
M'Lauchlan  tells  us,  that  among  the  native  Celts  the  name 
given  to  the  Culdees  is  uniformly  Cuildich.  In  lona  is  a  hol- 
low called  Gohlian  nan  Cuildeach,  or  the  Culdees'  chest,  to  this 
day.  Cuildeach  can  have  but  one  meaning.  It  is  derived  from 
Guil,  a  recess,  or  secluded  corner,  and  can  only  be  descriptive 
of  the  habits  of  those  to  whom  it  refers.  As  interpreted  by  the 
language  to  which  the  word  belongs,  the  Culdee  was  nothing 
else  than  "  the  man  of  the  recess."  In  Guildich,  men  of  seclu- 
sion, we  have  a  descriptive  name,  and  the  description  borne  out 
by  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  men." 

So  long  as  this  dispute  is  carried  on  between  a  German  pro- 
fessor and  a  learned  Celt,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  incline  towards 
the  judgment  of  the  latter.  But  how  are  Lowlanders  and 
Saxons  to  decide  the  point,  when  Celt  meets  Celt  in  the  wordy 
strife,  and  when  the  best  Celtic  scholars  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement  ?  Dr  Reeves,  in  his  erudite  and 
exhaustive  treatise  "  On  the  Cele-d^  commonly  called  Culdees," 
recently  published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  1864,"  contends  strongly  for  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  cele-de,  but  in  the  sense  of  servus  Dei,  not  vir  Dei, 
and  succeeds  in  bringing  together  a  great  many  examples  of 
compound  words  in  which  cele  undoubtedly  bears  that  meaning. 
He  understands  it  to  have  been  a  name  not  originally  confined 
to  any  one  particular  order  of  monks  or  regular  clergy,  but 
applied  at  large  to  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  offices  of  conventual  life  ;  just  as  the  name,  servus 
Dei,  of  the  Latin  church  had  begun  to  be  applied  in  that  man- 
ner as  early  as  the  days  of  St  Augustine — a  usage  which,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  current  in  the  West,  would  naturally  lead 
among  the  Celtic  peoples  to  the  use  of  the  equivalent  cele-dk 

It  will  not  be  easy,  we  fancy,  to  set  aside  the  arguments  of 
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Dr  Reeves  in  support  of  his  opinion.    But  leaving  this  question 
in  the  hands  of  Celts  and  Celtic  scholars  to  settle  if  they  can, 
we  proceed  to  other  disputed  points  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, viz.  how  early  the  name  first  came  into  use,  and  whether 
it  was  ever  applied,  in  early  times  as  it  has  been  latterly,  to  the 
Columban  order  of  conventuals  and  missionaries.     Was  the 
name  given  to  the  Columbans  in  the  ages  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  Coluniba?  and  if  so,  was  it  given  to  them  exclu- 
sively, as  distinguished   from  other  religious  communities  or 
orders,  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales?    On  these  points  there 
has  been  a  vast  deal  of  controversy,  arising  from  the  persistent 
attempts  which  have  long  been  made  by  all  parties,  Romanists, 
Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  to  give  an  exclusive  applica- 
tion to  a  name  which,  commencing  with  a  large  general  meaning, 
appears  afterwaixls  to  have  received  many  special  applications 
in  dififerent  ages,  and  countries,  and  states  of  the  monastic 
world.     For  we  see  reason  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Dr  Reeves, 
sustained  by  a  large  body  of  evidence,  that  *'  the  Celtic  com- 
pound cele-de  possessed  in  its  employment  all  the  latitude  of 
its  model  servus  Dei,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  underwent  all 
the  modifications  or  limitations  of  meaning  which  the  changes 
of  time  and  circumstances,  or  local  usage,  produced  in  the  class 
to  whom  the  epithet  was  applied."     "In  fact,  during  the  range 
of  time  in  which  the  term  is  of  record,  we  discover  the  greatest 
diversity  in  its  application,  sometimes  borne  by  hermits,  some- 
times by  conventuals  ;  in  one  situation  implying  the  condition 
of  celibacy,  in  another  understood  of  married  men;  here  denot- 
ing regulars,  there  seculars  ;  some  of  the  name  bound  by  obli- 
gations of  poverty,  others  free  to  accumulate  property  ;  at  one 
period  high  in  honour,  as  implying  self-denial,  at  anotljer  re- 
garded with  contempt,  as  the  designation  of  the  loose  and 
worldly-minded."     The  only  quarter,  however,  it  should  in  fair- 
ness be  added,  where  men  called  Kelledei  or  Culdsei  were  ever 
regarded  with  contempt,  was  on  the  part  of  the  zealots  of  Rome, 
to  whom  their  distinctive  principles  and  usages  were  offensive, 
and  who  never  rested  till  they  succeeded  in  superseding  them 
by  other  orders,  whose  discipline  was  of  a  strictly  Romish  type, 
whether  Benedictine  or  Augustinian. 

This  testimony  of  Dr  Reeves,  himself  an  Anglican  church- 
man, is  fatal  of  course  to  the  view  so  often  maintained  by 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  the  name  was 
applied  exclusively,  and  not  till  the  ninth  century,  to  certain 
societies  or  fraternities  of  secular  canons,  much  corrupted  from 
their  original  purity,  which  existed  in  all  the  three  churches  of 
the  British  islands — which  is  the  view  contended  for  by  Braun, 
Lanigan,  DoUinger,  and  others.  But  it  is,  of  course,  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  view  of  writers  like  Dr  Jamieson,  who 
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limit  the  name  as  exclusively  to  the  Columbans,  as  though': 
had  not  been  applied,  even  in  very  early  times,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  to  communities  of  conventuals  who  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  institutions  of  Columba,  as  those  of 
St  Kentigern  or  St  Mungo  in  Glasgow,  and  of  Maelruain  at 
Tamhlaci,  near  Dublin.*  We  observe,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  Dr  M'Lauchlan  avoids  this  common  error  of  Scottish 
church  historians,  and  while  still  holding  that  the  name  Culdee 
is  correctly  applied  to  the  Columbans  of  Scotland,  allows  that 
it  was  also  given  to  the  cognate  religious  communities  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  He  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  Dr  Lani- 
gan,  and  others,  deny  the  connection  of  the  Culdees  with  the 
Columban  church.  They  are  disposed  to  look  upon  them  as 
having  been  a  kind  of  secular  canons  in  the  church,  found  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  When  he  denies  that  the  term 
Culdee  is  ever  applied  by  Columba's  biographers,  or  by  Bede, 
to  the  monks  of  lona,  he  states  what  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  slightest  value  to  prove  that  that  name  was  not 
applied  to  them  in  the  tenth  century.  All  that  is  held  on  the 
opposite  side  is,  that  the  men  who  came  to  be  called  Culdees 
at  a  later  period  were  the  real  representatives  of  the  Columban 
church.  Nor  is  there  anything  opposed  to  this  view  in  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  common  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
We  could  hardly  expect  otherwise.  The  churches  of  Patrick, 
Columba,  and  Kentigern  were  so  entirely  one  in  their  original 
constitution,  that  one  would  naturally  expect  a  similar  develop- 
ment and  growth  among  them.  If  the  Culdees  were  not  the 
real  representatives  of  the  Columban  church,  nothing  has  been 
more  unsuccessful  than  the  attempts  to  prove  them  to  have 
been  something  different."  aj.  'ijj-jv/ 

How  entirely  Dr  Ebrard  concurs  in  this  opinion  'of' Br 
M'Lauchlan  and  Dr  Reeves,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  even  been  so  bold  as  to  apply  the  epithet  Culdean,  to  all 
the  three  primitive,  and  as  yet  "Rome-free''  churches  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  and  Wales.  This,  it  is  true,  he  does  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  without  claiming  for  it  any 
strict  justification  on  the  ground  of  ancient  warrant  for  such  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  usage.  But  having  satisfied  himself, 
from  the  evidence  of  records,  of  the  ancient  flexibility  of  the 
term,  as  stated  so  strongly  by  Dr  Reeves,  and  that  there  are 
actual  examples  of  its  application  to  many  cognate  communi- 
ties in  the  three  British  kingdoms,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  the  name  "  Culdean  church,"  as  a  convenient  and 
significant  term  for  expressing  succinctly  either  the  unity  or 

*  For  the  evidence  to  shew  that  the  name  was  given  in  these  instances,  see 
Dr  Reeves  on  the  Culdees,  pp.  125-145. 
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the  federation  of  the  three  primitive  Celtic  churches  of  the 
British  isles,  including  also  their  affiliated  dependencies  and 
missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  proceeding  to  speak  of  this  unity  or  federation  of  these 
'three  truly  venerable  and  interesting  churches,  we  would  rather 
be  understood  to  speak  of  their  religious,  dogmatic,  and  insti- 
tutional agreement,  than  of  any  unity  or  federation  properly 
organic  and  incorporate.  We  fear  that  Dr  Ebrard  has  been 
too  bold  in  undertaking  to  prove  the  latter.  The  proofs  which 
he  has  produced  fall  far  short  of  that  mark.  They  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  in  the  age  of  Columbanus  or  Columba  the 
younger,  i.  e.  in  the  seventh  century,  there  were  as  many  as  "a 
thousand  Columban  abbots  who  were  all  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  one  archimandrite,"  viz.  the  abbot  of  Hy  or  I  on  a. 
But  no  proof  is  produced  that  any  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Celtic  church  of  Wale.s,  or  that  in  that  large  number  of  houses 
were  included  all  the  monasteries  which  were  founded  in  Ire- 
land by  St  Patrick  and  his  successors.  The  monastery  of  lona 
was  itself  only  a  branch  or  an  offshoot  of  the  great  mother 
church  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  extravagant  to  maintain 
that  the  "  Coarbs"  of  St  Patrick  in  Armagh  were  ever  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbots  of  lona.  These  two  chief  digni- 
ties, in  truth,  were  always  independent  of  each  other,  and  if 
there  was  ever  any  danger  of  that  independence  being  lost,  it 
was  always  rather  on  the  side  of  lona  than  of  Armagh. 

Still  there  was  an  indubitable  and  most  interesting  unity  of 
another  kind,  among  all  the  three  Celtic  churches  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  unity  of  religious  spirit,  of  theological  teaching, 
and  of  constitutional  principle  and  practice,  by  which  they 
were  all  equally  distinguished,  for  several  centuries,  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  constituted  them  sister-churches  in 
the  best  sense,  in  the  closest  spiritual  bonds  of  faith  and  life. 
To  these  essential  elements  of  their  church-character  and  life, 
Dr  Ebrard  has  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his  erudite  treatise. 
Dr  M'Lauchlan  confines  himself  exclusively,  of  course,  to  the 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  lona ;  but  his  results, 
though  obtained  from  a  much  narrower  field,  and  from  much 
more  scanty  sources,  agree  perfectly  in  the  main  with  those 
obtained  b}'  Dr  Ebrard. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  spirit,  the  theological  doctrine, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Culdean  church,  Dr  Ebrard  sums  up  the 
results  obtained  by  him  from  a  careful  study  of  the  remains  of 
its  literature,  in  the  following  paragraph  of  his  "Handbuch" 
(vol.  i.  p.  39C)  :— 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Culdean  church  may  suitably  and  rightfully 
be  described  as  an  evangelical  spirit,  not  only  because  it  was  free 
and    independent  of  Rome,  and  when  the  papal  church  came  into 
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contact  with  it,  always  and  obstinately  repudiated  its  anthority,  under 
appeal  to  the  single  and .  supreme  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  but 
above  all,  because  in  its  inner  life  it  was  penetrated  throughont  by  the 
.naain  principles  of  the  evangelical  church.  The  Culdees  read  and 
understood  the  Scriptur^p  in  their  original  texts ;  wherever  they  came 
they  translated  them  orally  and  in  writing  into  the  language  of  the 
country,  explaining  them  to  the  inhabitants,  and  exhorting  them  to 
diligent  and  regular  Bible  reading.  But  the  Scriptures  were  more 
to  them  than  a  codex  of  authoritative  doctrines  of  faith ;  they 
were  the  living  word  of  Christ.  In  the  most  earnest  manner  they 
preached  the  natural  inborn  inability  of  man  for  good — the  atoning 
death  of  Christ,  justification  without  all  merit  of  works,  the  worth- 
lessness  especially  of  all  mere  outward  works,  and  the  new  birth  or 
life  in  Him  who  died  for  us.  The  sacraments  were  regarded  by  them 
as  signs  and  seals  of  the  one  grace  in  Christ,  and  do  not  therefore 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  foreground  of  their .  doctrine.  They 
administered  baptism  to  their  neophytes  only  after  a  course  of  careful 
instruction  and  sure  signs  of  conversion,  and  they  appear  to  have  ad- 
mitted converts  from  among  the  heathen  b}'  imposition  of  hands.  Of 
a  corporal  eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  supper  they  knew  nothing.  They  had  no  masses  for 
souls — knew  nothing  of  purgatory  or  the  adoration  of  saints — had 
no  pictures  in  their  churches, — nothing  but  simple  crosses,  which  they 
had  also  a  special  liking  for  erecting  in  the  open  air,  and  in  divino 
service  they  made  use  of  hymns  and  psalms  in  the  vulgar  tongue." 

: .  This  account  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Culdean 
\^Chureli  having  been  challenged,  as  before  alluded  to,  in  the 
interval  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Handbuch,"  Dr  Ebrard  has  been  at  pains  to  vindicate  its  accu- 
racy in  the  preface  to  that  volume,  published  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  This  preface  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his  argument, 
and  specially  as  a  caution  against  the  error  of  judging  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Culdean  church  too  exactly  and 
severely  by  the  standard  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation 
age.  To  do  this  is  to  forget  the  important  distinction  between 
the  position  of  a  church  which  has  not  yet  become  Romish,  and 
that  of  a  church  which,  in  ceasing  to  be  Romish,  and  protesting 
against  Rome,  is  necessarily  fully  and  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
points  of  difference  which  go  to  justify  its  secession  and  23rotest; 
and  hence,  for  example,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
find  among  the  Culdean  divines  the  dogma  of  justification  by 
faith  set  forth  with  the  same  sharpness  and  precision  as  in  the 
divines  of  the  Reformation,  although  it  be  true  that  the  spirit 
of  that  doctrine,  i.  e.  the  spirit  of  humility  and  sole  reliance  on 
the  Redeemer,  breathes  throughout  all  their  writings  and  work. 
Ebrard  also  here  reminds  us,  in  answer  to  an  objection  taken 
by  his  opponent,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Culdees  had  really 
differed  from  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  way 
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i 'and  method  of  salvation,  they  would  have  waged  controversy 
'with  her  on  that  subject,  which  it  does  not  appear  they  ever 
/(iid,'  thnlt^'atth^t  early  period  Rome  herself  had  no  definite 
'  '^d  conclusive  doctrine  upon  the  oy^do  salutis.     As  yet,  it  was 
'inly  the  doctrine  of  the  Councils  touching  the  Trinity  and 
jthe  Iferson  of  Christ,  which  was  regarded  as  "  dodrina  Gatho- 
Jica''  and  the  test  of  orthodoxy.     On  the  subject  of  the  way  of 
,^  Salvation,  neither  the  Pelagian  nor  the  Semi-Pelagian  contro- 
/yersies  had  led  to  any  authoritative  declaration  of  doctrine  on 
i,,tiL«  part  of  the  church.;  and  though  the  spirit  of  Pelagianism 
bad  indeed  spread  widely  among  her  clergy  since  Gregory  the 
Great,  still  there    had  as   yet  been  no  authoritative  defini- 
tion  of  ^doctrine   in    a   Pelagian   or   semi- Pelagian  sense,  to 
S6rve  as  the  occasion   of   kindling   controversy.      Until    the 
•'teaching  of  Augustine  was  virtually  denounced  as  heretical  in 
ihe  person  of  Gottschalk,  the  Roman  divines  had  neither  autho- 
,  lity/jiior;  Ddcasion  to  accuse  th6  Culdees  of  heresy  on  account 
'  of  tlieir  doctrine  of  grace.     It  was  only  dimly  on  either  side 
.  that^men  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  difference  of  spirit  be- 
£^jt^een  them,  and  all  the  more  slowly  that  both  parties,  on  the 
.,;(5^1ds  where  tliey  came  into  contact,  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  practical  work  of  converting  the  heathen  ;  from  all  which 
considerations  it  follows,  that  there  might  easily  be  a  large 
amount  of  doctrinal  difference  between  the  two  parties,  though 
as  yet  undeveloped  into  doctrinal  formulae,  and  though  for  the 
present  no  noise  of  dogmatic  controversy  was  heard  on  the  ad- 
joining borders  of  the  two  churches. 

!•:  Still,  however  natural  it  might  be  that  the  substantially 
erv^angelical  teaching  of  the  Culdean  Church  should  not  have 
assumed  a  more  precise  and  definite  dogmatic  form,  and  how- 
'■dvet* natural,  too,  that  its  divines  should  never  have  entered 
I  into  controversy  with  the  Roman  theologians  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  church  should  have 
been  spared  this  labour  of  accurate  definition  and  polemical 
conflict.  It  would  have  become  more  distinctly  conscious  of 
its  own  theological  principles  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  define 
and  formulate  them;  and  it  could  not  have  failed  to  become 
sensible  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  its  own  teach- 
ing and  that  of  Rome,  if  it  had  had  to  vindicate  it  against  the 
Romish  doctors.  Its  gradual  assimilation  to  the  church  of 
Rome  might  thus  have  been  greatly  retarded  at  least,  if  not 
altogether  stopped  ;  and  its  own  ascetic  and  superstitious  ten- 
dencies might  have  been  counteracted  and  arrested  in  time  to 
prevent  its  im mergence  in  the  mare  magnum  of  the  papal 
church,  an  immergence  which  was  no  doubt  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  unchecked  development  of  these  tendencies..  Wlien 
controversies  are  unnecessary,  they  are  also  unjustifiable  and 
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an  unmixed  evil  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  when  justified  b^ 
necessity,  they  more  than  redeem  all  the  evil  which  is  inci- 
dental to  them  by  the  good  which  they  effect,  both  in  the 
clearing  up  of  truth,  and  in  the  invigoration  of  the  church's 
conscious  hold  of  it, — a  double  benefit,  of  which,  for  the  wan 
of  them,  the  Culdean  church  was  unfortunately  deprived. 
.'A  few  sentences  from  "The  Early  Scottish  Church"  will  shew 
hbw  entirely  its  author  is  at  one  with  Dr  Ebrard  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Culdees  : — "■  The  Holy- 
Scriptures  were  held  to  be  the  one  standard  of  truth,  and  were 
made  by  the  missionaries  a  subject  of  close  and  constant  study< 
Columba's  own  home  work,  and  that  of  his  disciples,  was  tran- 
scribing the  Scriptures,     These  early  missionaries  were  tho- 
roughly biblical.    Columba's  Life  by  Adamnan  represents  him  in 
almost  every  page  as  familiar  with  the  word  of  God,  and  ready  to 
quote  it  on  all  occasions  as  of  supreme  authority.'' — "The greats 
subject  of  their  teaching  was  the  simple  truth  of  the  gospel  of 
salvation.     It  was  '  verhum  Dei,'  the  word  of  God.     AdamnanJ 
says  of  Columba,  that  from  his  boyhood  he  was  instructed  in 
the  love  of  Christ.     When  he  resolved  upon  his  missionary 
expedition  to  Scotland,  he  sought  a  foreign  country  for  th^^ 
love  of  Christ." — "  There  is  no  reference  to  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  whole  of  Adamnan 's  work,  whence  it  is  obvious 
that  the  adoration  received  by  her  at  a  later  period  was  nptj 
offered  to  her  at  this  time,  at  least  in  the  Scottish  church.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  saint-worship,  .  .  .  nor  do 
we  find  in  the  biography  of  Columba  any  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory." — "  The  words  made  use  of  in  regard  to  the 
service  of  the  church  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  mis-^ 
sionaries  held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     There  was. 
an  altar  in  the  church,  and  the   officiating  minister  is  said 
Sacra  Eucharistice  consecrare  mysteria — to  consecrate  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,  and — '  Ghristi  corpus  con-: 
ficere' — to  form  the  body  of  Christ.    Nor  was  this  language  by 
any  means  unknown  in  the  church  at  the  time.     Dr  Reeves 
has  shewn,  by  quotations  from  various  sources,  that  this  form 
of  expression  was  used  even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Jerome. 
Christ  himself  calls  the  bread  his  body,  and  the  wine  his  blood, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  himself  in  the  body.     The  use  of 
the  term  mystery  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Scripture  usage, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  caution  in  the  interpretation  we 
put  upon  Adamnan's  phraseology.     It  is  certainly  phraseology 
which  no  protestant  would  now  use,  but  it  is  phraseology  which 
must  not  be  made  to  mean  more  than  was  really  intended. 
Wine  was  used  in  the  Scottish  church  along  with  the  bread, 
so  that  the  communion  was  manifestly  in  both  kinds."  j 

The  only  source  from  which  Dr  M'Lauchlan  professes  to  have 
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derived  these  notices  of  Culdean  doctrine  and  ritual,  is  the  "Life 
of  Columba/'  by  Adamnan.     We  wish  he  had  taken  a  wider 
range,  and  drawn  upon  the  other  authorities  made  use  of  by 
Usher  and   Ebrard.      He   would  thus   have    obtained   more 
copious  materials  for  that  important  section  of  his  work  which 
treats  of  "The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Ion  a,"  and  been  able 
to  naake  it  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  is  in  its  present 
forn^^    "Tb^/  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Dr  Ebrard  is  much 
rhore  full  and  minute.     He  has  drawn  largely  from  the  remain- 
ing writings  of  Columbanus,  and  of  Aireran  surnamed   the 
Wise,    especially   from   the   Epistolce   and   Instructiones   or 
Sermones  of  the  former,  and  from  the  Interpretatio  Mystica 
Progenitorumi  Christi  of  the  latter,  as  these  are  found  printed 
in  the  various  patristic  collections  of  the  Romish  Church.    These 
sources  pi  Culdean  doctrine  are  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, and  admit  us  to  a  knowledge  of  all  that  was  deepest 
and  most  vital  in  their  religious  conceptions,  convictions,  and 
life.     We  add  one  or  two  quotations  as  a  specimen.     In  his 
"Epistle  to  the  Gallic  Clergy,"  written  in  607,  from  the  mon- 
a!5tery  of  Luxueil,  to  defend  the  usage  of  the  Irish  church  in 
the  reckoning  of  Easter,  Columbanus  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  word  of  God,  as, compared  with  all  mere  hu- 
man canons,  in  language  which  w^ould  have  befitted  Calvin 
himself,   the  most  reformed  of  all  the  reformers.     "  Hi  sunt 
nostri  canones,  Dominica  et  apostolica  mandata ;  hsec  fides 
nostra  est ;  haec  arma,  scutum,  et  gladius  ;  hsec  apologia  ;  ha3C 
nos  moverunt  de  patria ;  hgec  et  hie  servare  contendimus,  licet 
tepide  ;  in  his  usque  ad  mortem  perse verare  et  oramuset  opta- 
Dius,  sicut  et  seniores  nostros  facere  conspexiraus/'     In  his 
Epi^;tle  to  Pope  Boniface  the  Fourth,  written  from  the  mon- 
astery of  Bobio  in  Lombardy,  to  remonstrate  with  his  Holiness 
against  the   favour  extended   at   Rome  to   the  Monophysite 
heresy,  he  repeats  the  same  noble  testimony.     Speaking  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  church  from  which  he  had 
been  sent  forth — the  church  of  the  "  Heberi,"  or  rather  Hiberni 
(as  it  should  probably  be  read),  Columbanus  exclaims,  "  Nos 
enim  sancti  Petri  et  Pauli,  et  omnium  discipulorum  divinum 
canonem  Spiritu  sancto  scribentium  discipuli  sumus  ;  toti  He- 
beri  ultimi  habitatores  mundi,  nihil  extra  evangelium  et  apos- 
tolicam  doctrinam  recipientes  ;  sed  fides  catholica,  sicut  a  vobis 
primum,  sanctorum  scilicet  apostolorum  successoribus  tradita 
est,  inconcussa  tenetur."     To  these  passages  from  his  Epistles, 
we  add  only  the  following  from  his  Sermones,  as  a  proof  of  the 
perfectly  evangelical  spirit  in  which,  while  adhering  so  faith- 
fully to  the  supreme  authority  of  God's  word,  Columbanus  in- 
terpreted its  fundamental  and  most  vital  teaching.     Starting 
from  the  question  how  we  are  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to 
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come,  he  cites  Matthew  x.  39,  and  then  proceeds  in  the  folioSV- 
ing  apostolic  strain  : — "  Perdendum  ergo  est  hbenter  quicquid 
dihgimus  prseter  Christum,  pro  Chriato.    .    .    .    ut  qui  vivit,  non 
sibi  vivat,  sed  ei  qui  pro  eo  mortnus  est.     Vivamus  ergo  ei,  qui, 
cum  moritur  pro  nobis  vita  est;  nosque  nobis  moriamur  nt 
Christo  vivamus  ;  ei  enim  vivere  non  possumus,  nisi  nobis  antei' 
hoc  est,  nostris  voluntatibus  moriamur,     Christi  sumiis,  non' 
nostri;  non  enim  sumus  nostra,  empti  enim  sumus  pretio  magno, 
et  vere  magno,  quando  Dominus  pro  servo,  rex  pro  niinistro, 
Deus  pro  homine  datur.     Quiddebemus  nos  reddere,  si  Creator 
universitatis  immerito  pro  nobis  impiis,  creatura  tamen  sua, 
mortuus  est?  •  Putasne  non  debeas  mori  peccato?     Certe  debes. 
Moriamur  ergo,  moriamur  pro  vita,  quia  vita  moritur  pro  mor-^. 
tuis,  ut  cum  Paulo  dicere  possimus.  Vivo  ergo  jam  non  ego,; 
vivit  vero  in  me  Christus  ille  qui  pro  me  mortuus  est-;  electo- 
rum  enim  est  ilia  vox  ;  nuUus  autem  potest  sibimet  mori  nisi 
Christus  in  illo  vivat;  si  autem  Ghrist«s-in  illo  sit,  sibimet 
vivere  non  potest/^* '''-^^''''  nL.iJ:)ih?i{Di  jji/Lr  -^..'  ui'Mi  ylf/iatJIi 

Next  in  interest  to  the  doctrine  and  religious  spirit  of  the 
Culdean  church,  is  the  question  of  its  constitution  and  order, 
about  which  there  has  long  been  so  much  controversy  between 
episcopahans  and  presbyterians.  Nor  is  -t-lve  '  controversy.  _^el 
ended.  Dr  Reeves,  Dr  Todd,  and  others,  still  maintain  thai 
the  church  of  St  Patrick  and  St  Columba  had  an  episcopal 
constitution,  though  admitting  that  its  bishops  differed  in  many 
important  respects  from  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
protestant  church  of  England.  Presbyterian  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  now  willing  to  surrender  much  that  was 
unwisely  contended  for  in  other  days,  are  still  prepared  to  deny 
that  the  Culdean  church  regarded  its  bishops  as  a  distinct  and 
superior  order  of  the  Christian  ministry.  They  still  maintain 
as  strenuously  as  ever,  that  that  church  possessed  and  recog- 
nised only  one  order  of  the  ministry — the  order  of  presbyters-^ 
and  that  the  difference  indicated  by  the  name  of  bishop  was  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  differences  of  abbot  and  doctor, — all 
three  alike  being  only  differences  or  distinctions  of  office  or 
function  assigned  to  presbyters  according  to  their  gifts,  bring- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  their  holders  much  increase  of  honour  in  the 
church,  but  in  no  case  exalting  them  above  the  ministerial 
order  of  presbyters.  Though  appointed  to  do  episcopal,  abba- 
tial,  or  doctorial  work,  they  remained  presbyters  still.  And 
as  the  abbots  were  sometimes  styled  presbyter- abbots,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  lay-abbots,  the  bishops  might  as  appropri- 
ately have  been  called  presbyter-bishops,  or  bishop-presbyters, 
for  they  were  really  nothing  more. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  Dr  M'Lauchlan  and  Dr  Ebrar 
are  substantially  at  one  upon  this  important  question.     The 
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agree  in  not  unduly  extending  the  position  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up,  and  they  agree,  in  the  main,  in  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  reach,  although  Dr  Ebrard  draws  his  from  a 
much  more  extensive  field  of  evidence  than  Dr  M'Lauchlan. 

We  first  present  the  following  passage  from  the  latter,  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  presbyterian  position,  which  he  is  prepared  to 
defend  : — 

**  Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to'  find  in  the  orgahization  of  the 
early  Scottish  church  a  state  of  matters  altogether  analogous  to  that, 
of  modern  presbyterianism.  Presbyterian  writers  have  done  their 
cause  no  service  by  pushing  this  analogy  farther  than  it  can  bear. 
That  the  lona  brethren  were  presbyters,  and  only  presbyters,  no 
writer  on  either  side  has  ever  denied.  That  the  abbot  was  a  presbyter 
Bede  distinctly  states,  being  too  honest  to  make  a  statement  which  he 
knew  to  be  inconsistent  with  fact.  That  the  presbyter-abbot  exercised 
jurisdiction,  no  doubt  with  consent  of  the  brethren,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  over  the  whole  body  of  brethren  wherever  located,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged, — that  jurisdiction  extending  at  a  later  period 
over  bishops.  But  it  is  utterly  vain  to  look  among  those  estabUsh- 
ments  for  anything  like  what  is  called  a  presbyterian  organization. 
Nothing  like  kirk- sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  or  general  assemblies 
as  now  constituted,  appear  in  the  pages  of  Adamnan.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  The  brethren  at  lona  were  not  the  regular  ministers  of 
an  organised  church ;  they  were  missionaries  whose  object  was  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  plant  the  church  of  Christ  in  an  almost  pag.m 
country.  To  this  they  apphed  themselves  as  opportunity  offered. 
They  preached  and  administered  the  sacraments,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  land  for  that  purpose.  That  they  sent  forth  ministers,  as 
distinct  from  the  planting  of  monasteries,  is  clear  from  their  dealing  at 
a  later  period  with  the  Saxon  populations  of  the  north  of  England  ; 
and  that  they  ordained  those  ministers  whom  they  sent  forth  is  quite 
as  clear,  these  ministers  holding  their  commission  from  them,  assum- 
ing the  name  and  performing  the  functions  of  bishops.  Thus  far, 
then,  they  were  presbyterians  that  they  were  presbyters  themselves, 
and  that  as  presbyters  they  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  and 
conferred  orders  involving  the  episcopate,  although  these  orders  were 
afterwards  rejected  by  the  Roman  church." 

We  now  turn  to  Dr  Ebrard,  to  find  the  result  of  his  researches 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Culdean  distinction  between  'pres- 
byters and  bishops — researches  which  have  extended  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  establishments  of  the  Culdean  church  in 
France  and  Germany. 

After  shewing  that  the  Culdees  had  a  distinct  order  of  men 
set  apart  from  the  laity  for  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ofiice — 
a  clergy,  sacerdotes,  ordained  and  tonsured, — he  treats  of  the 
distinction  between  presbyteri  and  episcopi  in  the  following 
terms  :--- 
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*'  On  this  point,  the  information  given  us  by  Beda  is  sufficiently' 
clear.  After  stating  that  the  monastery  founded  by  Columba  the  Elder 
on  the  island  of  Hi,  or  lona,  has  a  primacy  over  all  the  other  Cul- 
dee  monasteries,  he  proceeds  thus  :  *  Habere  autem  solet  ipsa  insula 
semper  ahbatem  preshyterum,  cujus  juriet  omnis  provincia  et  ipsi  etiam 
episcopi,  ordine  inusitato,  debeant  esse  subjecti,  juxta  exemplum  primi 
doctoris  illius  (Columba)  qui  non  episcopus  sed  presbyter  extitit  et 
monachus.'  Here  we  learn  three  things — two  facts,  and  an  attempted 
explanation.  The  facts  are  the  following  : — 1 .  That  the  abbot  of  the 
mother  monastery,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Culdean 
church,  was  a  presbyter ;  2.  That  even  the  episcopi,  the  bishops,  were 
subject  to  that  abbot.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  given  by  Beda 
is  the  only  one  he  could  Ihink  of,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Eoman 
church,  in  which  the  episcojms  is  a  higher  order  of  pontifical  dignity 
than  the  p)resbyter,  viz.,  that  the  subjection  of  the  bishops  to  the  abbot 
of  lona  was  owing  to  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  founder  of 
lona  was  himself  never  more  than  a  presbyter,  and  that  his  successors, 
out  of  modesty,  declined  to  assume  any  higher  style.  But  why,  then, 
should  the  abbots  of  monasteries  subject  to  lona  have  sometimes 
called  themselves  bishops,  as  was  the  case  with  Aidan  abbot  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  and  Cedd  abbot  of  Lestingham.  The  true  explanation  of 
the  facts  is  this  :  By  ordination,  a  man  became  a  preahyter ;  the  pres- 
byterate  was  the  sacred  office,  the  sacerdotal  order.  A  presbyter  who 
presided  over  a  monastery,  was  the  abbot  or  father  of  that  monastery. 
But  in  cases  where  a  monastery,  by  missionary  labour,  succeeded  in 
forming  congregations  of  Christian  converts  in  the  surrounding  country, 
the  spiritual  oversight  of  these  congregations  was  undertaken  either  by 
the  abbot  himself  or  by  some  other  of  the  presbyters,  who  was  named 
to  that  office.  The  holder  of  this  office  was  called  a  bishop.  This 
explains,  and  can  alone  explain,  the  fact  that  the  bishops  were  subject 
to  the  presbyter- abbot  of  lona,  and  how  it  was,  nevertheless,  that  men, 
from  being  presbyters,  were  made  bishops.  This  explains  also  how  it 
was  that  the  abbot  of  lona  himself  was  never  made  a  bishop,  but 
always  retained  the  name  of  presbyter.  It  was  because  the  small 
island  of  lona  had  no  congregations  except  the  congregation  of  the 
monastery,  so  that  the  presbyter-abbot  there  had  no  episcopal  office, 
but  only  the  office  of  government  over  the  other  monasteries  of  the 
country.  The  office  of  the  bishop  lay  outside  the  monastery  ;  it  had 
to  do  with  the  congregations  which  were  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
monasteries,  but  had  been  gathered  by  their  labour,  and  which,  along 
with  their  bishops,  continued  under  the  management  of  the  monas- 
teries as  head-quarters  of  the  mission." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  these  conclusions  agree  sub- 
stantially, not  only  with  those  aimed  at  by  Dr  M'Lauchlan,  but 
with  the  views  long  ago  expressed  by  Dr  Jamieson  in  his 
"Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees,"  1811  (p.  331). 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  17th  centurty,  when  the  contro-^ 
versy  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  raged  so  fiercely|| 
substantially  the  same  view  as  the  above  of  the  ecclesiastical' 
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constitution  of  the  early  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  wa,s 
maintained  by  Selden,  Blondel,  and  Salmasius  ;  and  that  they 
looked  upon  the  peculiarities  of  that  constitution  as  the  last 
traces  or  remains  of  the  church-order  of  apostolic  times.  When 
that  order  had  disappeared  in  every  other  part  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  was  still  tenaciously  preserved  in  the  churches  of  St 
Patrick  and"  St  Columba.  The  progress  of  change  was  na- 
turally slow  in  churches  planted  in  countries  so  remote  from 
the  great  centres  of  influence,  and  which,  indeed,  liad  never 
been  included  at  all,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  Roman 
empire.  These  churches,  besides,  were  proud  of  tracing  back 
their  pedigree  to  the  eastern  rather  than  to  the  western  church, 
and  were  naturally  tenacious  of  all  those  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution.' and  usage  which  they  claimed  to  have  derived  from 
that  oriental  source.  ;    .  , 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  organisation  of  the  Culdean 
monasteries,  and  there  is  no  chapter  of  "  The  Early  Scottish 
Church"  which  the  reader  turns  to  with  so  much  eagerness, 
as  that  which  treats  of  "  The  Institution  of  lona."  In  what 
resjpects  did  they  resemble  the  monasteries  of  the  Roman 
chyrch,;so  far  as  to  bear  the  same  name?  And  in  what  re- 
spects did  they  differ  from  them,  as,  in  view  of  the  religious  and 
theological  spirit  of  the  Culdean  church,  so  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Rome,  they  might  be  expected  to  differ  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  Culdean  monasteries  were  in  later  times  con- 
verted into  Benedictine  and  Augustinian  houses.  What,  then, 
were  the  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  which  made 
such  a  conversion  appear  both  practicable  and  necessary  to  the 
Roman  agents  by  whom  the  conversion  was  effected  ? 
■'  Dr  M'Lauchlan  gives  the  following  general  account  of  lona  : 
t;jd  <qod3id    i,  ■:■',  a  S6W  lloamid  «aoI  lo  ioddjj 

'**  The  institution  at  lona  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  have  been  a 
monastery,  although  there  was  no  vow  taken  by  the  inmates  either  of 
celibacy,  poverty,  or  obedience.  There  was  no  rule  constituting  the 
brethren  into  a  regular  order,  and  any  such  attributed  to  Columba 
has  been  shewn  to  be  the  work  of  a  later  age,  and  to  be  of  no  histori- 
cal value.  The  principle  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  institu- 
tion was  not  that  which  gave  its  origin  to  monasticism  generally,  viz., 
the  personal  improvement  of  the  monks  themselves.  The  early  monks 
elsewhere  retired  for  their  own  spiritual  benefit ;  that  they  might  live 
more  separate  from  the  world ;  that  they  might  crucify  the  flesh  more 
efi'ectually  ;  that  they  might  hold  closer  fellowship  with  God,  and  enter 
with  less  distraction  on  the  study  of  his  word.  Here  the  main  ob- 
ject was  the  benefit  of  others.  Bede  tells  us  that  Columba  went 
abroad  for  Christ  ;  it  was  to  preach  the  gospel  he  visited  the  country 
of  the  northern  Picts,  and  the  establishment  at  lona  became  not  a 
monastery  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  great  mission 
institute.     Were  we  to  search  for  that  which  resembles  it  most  in 
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modern  times,  we  would  find  it  in  those  great  edncational  and^«lsi5 
establishments  which  the  Scottish  churches  have  planted  in  India, 
where  a  body  of  earnest,  enlightened  men  are  engaged  in  teaching  and 
preaching  the  gospel,  paying  occasional  visits  to  outlying  towns  and 
villages,  and  having  occasional  interviews  with  princes,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth.  Columba  and  his 
followers  may  be  called  monks,  but  the  use  of  the  term  may  lead  to  a 
very  serious  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the  position  which 
they  occupied  in  the  church,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they 
had  undertaken." 

Dr  Ebrard,  of  course,  does  not  limit  his  description,  as,Dr; 
M'Lauchlan  was  naturally  led  to  do  to  the  monasteries  of  lona;. 
He  has  studied  the  organisation  of  these  Culdean  houses,  not' 
only  as  they  appeared  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  he  has  gone  into  the  subject  with  great  detail: 
In  his  "Handbuch''  he  presents  the  following  interesting  and 
valuable  summary  : — 

"  When  a  new  monastery"was  to  be  founded,  a  presbyter,  well 
grounded  in  faith  and  knowledge,  w^as  chosen  to  be  imier  or  abbas,  and 
was  sent  out  along  with  twelve  associates,  the  miaiority  of  whom  werd 
presbyters,  and  the  majority  simple  fratres,  or  unordained  men.i  lut 
some  suitable  locality  they  founded  the  new  c(£nobium.  A  wall  ,sur-( 
rounded  the  whole  station  ;  in  the  centre  stood  the  church — oratorium 
— slightly  built  of  wood,  with  a  stone  bell-tower,  and  around  it  were, 
constructed  separate  huts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  di|ferent 
families.  For  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  the  mere /rair^s,  were  iir 
general  married  men.  The  abbot,  with  his  twelve  associates,  culti- 
vated a  portion  of  laml,  taking  his  own  share  even  of  the  hardest 
manual  labour ;  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  fishing  and  hunting,, 
they  obtained,  often  very  sparely,  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  drink, 
in  addition  to  water,  was  beer  of  their  own  brewing.  Their  work  was 
among  the  souls  of  the  surrounding  heathen,  among  whom  they 
travelled  about  preaching  the  salvation  of  Christ.  The  children  who 
were  entrusted  to  them,  they  took  into  their  schools ;  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  seemed  well  disposed  to  the  faith,  received  a  blessing 
with  imposition  of  hands,  and  thereafter  took  part  in  divine  service 
and  catechumenal  instruction,  until  by  baptism  they  were  admitted 
to  the  position  of  ^fratres.'  Such  families  of  catechumens  settled 
themselves  in  dwellings  outside,  round  about  the  monastery,  and  were 
placed  in  classes  under  the  superintendence  oi  j^rmpositl ;  the  baptized 
were  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  monastery  with  their  wives  and 
children.  Over  the  whole  conventual  congregation  thus  formed  (plebs), 
the  abbot  acted  as  ejnscopus  (overseer).  If  other  congregations  w^ere 
formed  in  the  districts  around,  this  whole  circuit  or  diocese  remained 
under  the  direction  of  the  monaster}'-,  so  that  either  the  abbot  himself 
became  its  bishop — in  which  case  he  was  called  abbot-bishop, —  or  else 
he  transferred  the  pastoral  oversight  of  it  to  one  of  his  brother  pres- 
byters as  bishop,  in  which  case  this  bishop  remained  subject  to  him  as 
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abbot-presbyter.  In  the  monastery,  the  father  or  abbot  possessed  no 
monarchical  power,  but  was  bound,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  to 
consult  with  the  older  and  trustier  brethren  [congregatio  fratrum.)  A 
plurality  of  monasteries  stood  under  the  superintendence  and  govern- 
ment of  the  motber-monastery,  and  the  whole  of  these  mother- mon- 
asteries again  were  subject  to  the  monastery  of  Hy,  or  to  the  congre- 
gatio  fratrum  there,  and  their  abbot.  .  .  The  tonsure  was  the  only 
external  mark  of  distinction  of  the  ordained  ministers  of  the  word ; 
priestly  garments  they  had  none,  but  wore  a  clean  and  simple  lay 
dress,  generally  of  woollen  stuff,  with  a  cap  (cappa)  on  the  head,  and 
the  camhutta  or  pilgrim's  staff  in  the  hand.  Free  from  all  false 
asceticism,  they  had  an  open,  child-like  sense  for  the  little  enjoyments 
of  daily  life,  and  when  opportunity  occurred,  they  bore  a  blameless 
part  in  the  feasts  of  kings  and  nobles,  seasoning  them  with  Christian 
conversation.  Their  own  manner  of  life  was  poor;  rich  only  in  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  their  mission,  and  richer  still  in  deeds  of  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  and  diseased." 

Tliere  were  two  very  important  particulars  in  which  tlie 
monastic  system  of  the  Culdean  church  differed  from  that  of 
the  Benedictine  and  Augustinian  orders,  to  both  of  which  Dr 
Ebrard  has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  attention,  and  in  regard 
to  which  our  readers  will  be  desirous  to  know  the  result  of  his 
researches.  These  were  the  freedom  of  the  Culdean  coenobites 
from  any  vow  binding  them  for  life,  and  their  liberty  from  the 
yoke  of  compulsory  celibacy.  On  the  former  of  these  two  im- 
portant characteristics,  Dr  Ebrard  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

'  "  It  was  by  no  means  a  vow  binding  for  life  which  distinguished  the 
monachus  of  a  Culdean  monastery  from  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
community.  It  was  as  free  to  him  to  leave  the  monastery  as  it  had 
been  to  enter  it.  For  this  we  have  a  whole  series  of  the  most  striking 
proofs.  First  of  all,  it  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  monks 
wiBre  not  bound,  like  those  of  the  Benedictine  order,  to  one  particular 
cloister.  Their  movements  were  extremely  free.  At  the  instance  of 
their  abbot,  they  travelled  over  the  whole  neighbouring  country,  to 
celebrate  divine  service  in  the  different  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
exercise  the  cure  of  souls  (Beda,  iii.  2G) ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the 
Synod  of  Hertford,  in  order  to  Romanize  the  cloisters  of  Northumber- 
land, adopted,  as  one  of  its  first  steps,  two  Ciinons  (can.  4,  6)  pro- 
hibiting this  free  migration,  and  confining  the  monks  strictly  to  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  monasteries.  It  was  also  free  to  the  monks 
to  pass  from  one  monastery  to  another,  ?.  e.  permission  to  do  so  was 
never  hard  to  obtain.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  dozens, 
and  always  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  such  migrations 
were  rather  the  carrying  out  of  the  wishes  of  the  monks  themselves, 
than  acts  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  superiors.  Equally  nume- 
rous are  the  examples  of  Culdees  withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the 
monasteries  into  solitary  hermitages.  Now  it  is  plain  that  when  so 
much  freedom  of  movement  was  allowed,  it  ^^ould  have  been  impossible 
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to  secure  the  observance  of  a  life-long  vow.  Alf  t^atmd  ifionK,  weffry 
of  bis  vow,  would  have  required  to  do  in  order  to  escape  from  it,  ,wojiid 
have  been  to  leave  his  monastery  for  some  distant  quarter,  uhdipr  tU'q 
pretence  of  a  desire  to  travel.  But,  in  fact,  we  have  the  most  express 
proofs  that  there  was  no  need  of  using  any  such  pretexts ;  it  was  a 
recognised  principle  of  the  system  to  leave  every  monk  at  liberty  ta 
quit  his  monastery  who  was  no  longer  disposed  to  submit  himself  to 
the  authority  of  his  superiors.  *  Quicunque  sunt  rebelles,  foras;  ei^; 
eant,'  was  the  instruction  sent  by  Columbanus,  when  compelled  rto>^ 
quit  his  favourite  monastery  of  Luxueil,  to  Attala  his  successor  ;  and 
how  Attala  understood  this,  appears  from  the  expression,  u^ed  ^  ^]^ 
biograper,  Jonas  of  Bobio,  '  pertinaces  i>^  st'mi,.' "  iL't  oilt   ho')h 

On  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  Culdean  monks  to 
marry,  and  even  to  have  their  wives  and  families  lodged  with 
them  in  the  monasteries,  Dr  Ebrard  has  gone  into  great  detail, 
and  lias  brought  together  a  large  number  of  proof-examples 
from    the    biographies   of    the   Culdean   saints.      He   justly 
remarks  upon  the  construction  of  the  monasteries  as  beitig 
specially  adapted  to  such  domestic  arrangements.     The  monks,' 
as  formerly  stated,  did  not  all  lodge  under  one  roof,  or  in  onoV 
vast  building,  like  the  Benedictines,  but  in  separate  hnti^  ^8r 
cottages,  surrounded  by  a  common  wall;  and  though  th^r'o' 
were  unquestionably  many  instances  among  them  of  men  who, 
like  St  Paul,  abstained  from  marriage,  and  counselled  others  t'o^' 
abstain,  for  the  sake  of  their  mission  and  work,  and  in  orde^^ 
that  they  might  be  free  of  the  yoke  of  family  cares,  still  it  i^'* 
certain  that  "no  vow  of  celibacy  was  exacted  from  those  wh6 
desired  to  become  monks  ;  whosoever  entered  as  a  mariied  iiiai^ ' 
continued  to  live  in  wedded  life ;  and  those  who  entered  thie^ 
monastery  single  were  at  any  moment  free  to  contract  matri-^ 
mony,  when  outward  circumstances  were  favourable  to  such  a 
step/' 

Dr  M'Lauchlan  expresses  himself  with  equal  confidence  on 
this  question,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr  Reeves,  who  had  ■ 
asserted,  in  his  Notes  to  Adamnan's  "  Life  of  Columba,"  that 
celibacy  was  without  doubt  sti'ictly  enjoined  on  the  community 
of  lona,  and  that,  though  marriage  existed  among  the  secular 
clergy,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  disapproved  of  by  the 
regulars.     But,  as  Dr  M'Lauchlan  observes  : — 

**  Dr  Reeves  has  certainly  not  succeeded  in  shewing  that  celibacy  was 
practised  by  Columba  and  his  successors.  Adamnan  does  not  inform 
us  on  the  subject,  and  we  need  not  wonder,  inasmuch  as  the  practice  ; 
of  clerical  celibacy  was  not  held  at  the  time  by  any  large  number  of 
men  in  the  church.  And  we  know  from  irrefragable  evidence  that  in 
the  Scottish  church,  which  looked  to  lona  as  its  source,  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  was  practised  to  a  late  age.  And  the  Culdees  in  that 
church  are  to  be  held  as  the  successors,  not  of  the  secular,  but  of  the 
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regular  clergy,  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  called  regular,  of  the  early 
period.  ...  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  the  superior  purity 
of  a  state  of  celibacy  found  its  way,  to  some  extent,  into  the  church  at 
an  early  period,  and  the  idea  gathered  strength  until  it  was  embodied 
in  a  papal  decree,  which  was  issued  between  the  years  385  and  398, 
by  Siricius,  who  was  then  pope.  Papal  decrees  did  not,  however,  at 
this  time  bind  the  church  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  papal  injunction  was  disregarded. 
We  have  sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that  at  a  later  period  the  Scottish 
Culdees  resisted  it,  and  continued  to  marry  until  they  ceased  to  exist, 
while  there  is  nothing  of  the  slightest  value  in  the  way  of  proof  to  shew 
that  they  did  not  follow  the  same  practice  in  their  earliest  period.  In- 
deed, the  fair  inference  from  the  later  practice  is  that  they  did." 

,,  Dr  Ebrard  Las  written  largely  on  the  spread  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Culdean  church  beyond  the  British  Isles 
into  Prance,  Sv^itzerland,  and  Germany,  and  has  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  into  one  focus  the  scattered 
lights  of  an  immense  number  of  facts  which  are  never  met 
with,  owing  to  their  antiquarian  character,  in  the  pages  of 
ordinary  history.  Into  this  wide  field  the  author  of  "  The 
Early  Scottish  Church  "  was  not  called  upon  to  enter,  and  his 
work  cannot  of  course  present  any  points  of  comparison  with 
Ebrard's  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  Nor  will  our  exhausted 
spacQ  allow  us  at  present  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  downfall  of  the  Culdean  church,  in  which  a  comparison 
of  our  two  authors  would  have  been  both  interesting  and  useful. 
We, may  have  something  to  say  upon  this  topic  of  melancholy 
interest  at  another  time  ;  meanwhile  we  can  do  little  more 
than  remark  that  the  chapters  which  Dr  M'Lauchlan  has  writ- 
ten upon  the  gradual  suppression  and  final  extinction  of  the 
ancient  Culdean  church  of  Scotland  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  constitute,  in  our  view,  the  most  weighty  and  valu- 
able part  of  the  work.  His  narrative  is  fuller  and  more 
minute  than  any  previous  one  in  the  statement  of  all  the  rela- 
tive facts,  and  his  candour  in  acknowledging  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  which  had  crept  in  the  course  of  ages  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Culdean  establishments,  only  sets  off  to 
more  advantage  the  glowing  language  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  ancient  church  of  the  realm  from  the  unjust  aspersions  of 
her  enemies,  and  sides  with  her  against  the  aggressions  of 
Roman  innovation  and  corruption.  One  service  in  particular 
which  he  has  done  here  demands  our  warmest  thanks.  He 
has  shewn  most  successfully  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolution 
effected  in  the  reigns  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  son  David 
was  the  work  of  the  Scottish  court,  and  not  of  the  Scottish 
people.  The  reformation  which  became  necessary  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  consequence  of  the  pretended  reformation  of 
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j^the  twelfth,  was  the  work  of  the  people  carried  through  ia  sj)ite 
ef>i  the  crown.    But  the  people  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  \vith 
«.*he  work  of  Malcolm  and  David.     The  chief  instigator  of  the 
/'Whole  movement  was  Malcolm's  queen  and  David's  mother— 
2 the  English  princess  Margaret,  afterwards  canonised,  as  a  re- 
ward of  her  Roman  devotion  and  zeal ;  and  its  chief  suj)pOrters 
were  the  great  Norman  families  recently  introduced  frotii  Eng- 
land, who  were  rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  Celtic  nobles 
of  the  country,  and  who,  as  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Crown 
eagerly  supported  an  ecclesiastical  policy  which  promised  to 
add  splendour  at  once  to  the  church,  and  the  court,  and  the 
aristocracy. 

"If  there  were  corruptions  in  the  Culdee  church," — these  are  the 
noble  closing  sentences  of  Dr  M'Lauchlan's  work, — "  Queen  Margaret 
and  her  sons  sought  to  remedy  them  by  importing  from  abroad  cor- 
ruptions of  a  grosser  kind,  which  had  grown  up  in  a  warmer  cUmate, 
and  under  the  influence  of  more  powerful  stimuli.  The  corruptiotis 
of  Rome  were  a  most  inefficient  remedy  for  the  corruptions  of  Scot- 
land. That  the  Culdee  church  had  been  gradually  adapting  itself  to 
the  necessities  of  a  national  Christianity,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Ministers  were  found  beyond  the  walls  of  the  old  mission  institutes ; 
^  ^phurches  were  growing  up  in  addition  to  the  old  oratories ;  and  many 
»vpf  the  working  clergy  were  men  of  mark  and  of  fame.  Their  lay  abbots 
and  their  clanship  were  a  source  of  weakness,  while  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  in  an  age  when  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  asceticism  was 

towing  into  wonderful  repute,  served  above  all  things  to  pave  the  way 
r  a  system  more  rigid,  and  therefore  apparently  more  spiritual, 
'ith  all  its  sources  of  weakness,  the  Culdee  church,  however,  was 
in  the  view  of  the  nation  superior  to  that  which  followed ;  and  if 
''evidence  of  this  is  sought  for,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  revo- 
-iution  which  supplanted  it  was  the  work  of  the  king,  not  of  the  nation; 
that  while  the  foreign  portion  of  the  population  aided  him,  he  received 
little  support  from  the  native  Scots  or  their  ministers,  and  that  these 
continued  in  after  times  to  cherish  the  highest  esteem  for  the  memory 
of  those  men  of  piety  and  power  who  had  distinguished  their  arcient 
national  church. 

*' Nor  has  this  spirit  yet  died  away.  David  might  have  supplanted 
the  ancient  church :  he  could  not  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  it  had  implanted.  It  requires  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish  history  to  observe  that  these  never  were  eradicated ; 
that  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  kingdom  they  con- 
tinued to  exist,  exhibiting  themselves  occasionally  in  such  outbreaks 
as  the  letter  of  King  Robert  Bruce  and  his  nobles  to  Pope  John,  or  the 
uprising  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  and  finally  culminating  in  the  evenfs 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Those  principles  had  regard  above  all 
things  to  the  independence  of  the  ancient  Scottish  kingdom  and 
church.  They  exist  still  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  Scottish 
mind ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  for  how  much  of  what  now  distinguishes 
Scotland  ecclesiastically,  she  is  indebted  to  the  ancient  Culdee  church. 
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"  One  thing  is  plain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  church 
of  Rome  and  its  hierarchical  organisation  to  antiquity  in  Scotland,  she 
can  only  claim  400  of  the  1800  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom,  viz.,  the  period  between  1150, 
when  Pavid  established  her,  and  1560,  when  his  establishment  was 
pyer^ijrned  ,bj  the  resuscitation  of  old  Scottish  principles  at  the  Re- 
raation." 

L. 
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Art  IX. — The  Rev.  C,  H,  Spurgeon. 

^Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  C.  H,  Spurgeon,  compiled  from 
Original  Documents.  By  George  John  Stevenson.  London :  J.  G. 
Stevensan,  Paternoster  Row. 

> New  Park  Street  Pulpit:  containing  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon. 
N   ,    London  :  J.  G.  iStevensun. 

^Ihe  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit:  containing  Sermons  by  Rev.  C'H. 
.>^ri  1  -Spurgeon.     London  :  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  Paternoster  Row. 
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■JWW^  Eev.  C.  11.  Spurgeon  is  a  fact.     There  can  be  no 

-'JL'''-' dispute  about  that;  he  has  outlived  the  nine  days' 
'Wonder,  and  earned  for  himself  a  place  in  history.     The 

^Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  too,  is  a  fact,  and  a  pretty  large 
jOne.     There  it  stands  to  speak  for  itself,  crowded  to  suffoca- 

Vilpn'^yery  Sunday.     And  ''The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 

vPulpil"  13  a  fact,  a  perfect  marvel,  even  in  this  age,  so 
jtna,rvellou,s  for  cheap  and  wide-spread  letterpress.  Some 
people  were  slow  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  these  facts. 

,  Spurgeon,  they  said,  was  a  charlatan,  a  sort  of  puritanic 
Punch ;  he  would  fret  his  hour  in  the  stage  of  popularity, 
and  be  heard  of  no  more.     He  had  gone  up  like  a  rocket, 

■  but  he  would  fall  like  the  stick.  These  predictions  have 
failed.  The  preacher  has  swollen  out  into  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  has  expanded 
into  a  monster  balloon,  seen  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o' 
Groat's  :  and  the  spectators,  as  they  gaze  up,  know  not  which 
to  admire  most — the  height  to  which  Spurgeon  has  soared, 
or  the  steadiness  with  which  he  maintains  his  position.  In 
these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  if  we, 
attracted  like  the  rest  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  should 
devote  a  little  attention  to  it  in  the  character  of  reviewers. 
It  may  serve,  indeed,  some  valuable  purposes,  if  we  survey 
Mr  Spurgeon  in  the  four  aspects  in  which  he  aj^pears  before 
the  public — as  a  Man,  as  a  Preacher,  as  a  Divine,  and  as  a 
Baptist. 
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Charles  Hatton  Spurgeon,  it  appears  then,*  was  born  in 
Kelvedon,  a  country  town  of  Essex,  on  the  19th  of  June  1834. 
The  father  of  our  Southwark  prodigy  is  Mr  John  Spurgeon, 
who,  though  occupied  as  a  layman  during  the  week,  is  the 
pastor  of  a  small  Independent  church  at  Tollesbury  in  Essex. 
His  grandfather,  the  Eev.  James  Spurgeon,  still  lives^  we 
believe,  and  continues  his  ministerial  duties  as  pastor  of  an 
Independent  church  at  Stambourne,  near  Halsted,  in  the 
same  county.  The  mother  of  Mr  Spurgeon  was  the  youngest 
sister  of  Charles  Parker  Jarvis,  Esq.  of  Colchester,  a  lady 
''remarkable  for  piety,  usefulness,  and  humility."  Here 
then,  we  have  presumptive  evidence  of  the  example  of 
personal  and  family  religion,  for  at  least  two  generations, 
operating  in  favour  of  our  youthful  divine.  When  quite  an 
infant,  it  seems,  he  was  removed  to  his  grandfather's 
house;  and  there,  under  the  affectionate  care  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  venerable  pastor,  he  soon 
developed  into  the  thoughtful  boy,  fonder  of  his  picture-book 
than  of  his  play ;  for  often  would  he  sit  for  hours  gazing 
with  the  round  eyes  of  childish  horror  at  the  grim  figures  of 
"  old  bloody  Bonner,"  and  "  Giant  Despair,"  or  tracing  the 
adventures  of  ''Christian"  and  "Eobinson  Crusoe."  The 
pious  precocity  of  the  child  soon  struck  all  around  him  with 
admiration.  He  would  astonish  the  grave  deacons  and 
matrons  who  met  in  his  grandfather's  house  on  Sabbath 
evenings  by  proposing  subjects  for  conversation  and  making 
pertinent  remarks  upon  them.  At  this  early  period,  too, 
he  gave  indications  of  that  decision  of  character  and  boldness 
of  address  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  remarkable. 
When  under  six  years  of  age,  seeing  a  person  who  made  a 
profession  of  religion  associating  on  the  street  of  the  village 
with  others  known  to  be  bad  characters,  he  made  up  to  the 
big  man,  and  astounded  him  by  asking,  "What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah  ?"  At  seven,  his  mental  development  was  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  his  years,  and  his  moral  character, 
more  especially  his  truthfulness,  was  even  then  conspicuous. 
There  must  have  been  something  very  striking  about  the 
boy,  when  the  good  Kichard  Knill,  on  hearing  him  read  the 
chapter  before  family  prayers,  was  so  impressed,  that,  call- 
ing him  to  his  side  and  laying  his  venerable  hand  on  his 
head,  he  said,  "Never  did  I  hear  a  little  boy  read  so  before; 
I  believe  God  will  raise  him  up  for  some  remarkable  work. 
I  hope  he  will  one  day  fill  Eowland  Hill's  pulpit."     And 
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mind  ;  nc^-t^  our  facts  chiefly  from  Mr  Stevenson's  brochure,  which,  though 
Scotland  "^  ■'*^  judgments,  bears  evidences  of  honesty  and  authenticity  in  its 
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when  scarcely  in  his  teens,  we  learn  that  he  would  often  be 
found  in  the  hayrack  or  the  manger,  reading  aloud,  talking, 
and  even  preaching  to  his  little  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
is  just  what  we  might  have  expected  from  "  the  boy  preacher." 
Of  his  education  and  subsequent  history  we  have  less  definite 
information ;  nor  indeed  has  the  time  yet  come  for  furnish- 
ing it.  He  appears  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education;  to  have  acquired,  in  a  respectable  school,  the 
elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  and  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  to  which  he  devoted  attention,  he  became  a 
proficient ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  residing  in 
Cambridge,  and  urged  by  his  father  to  complete  his  course 
of  study  at  college,  he  steadily  refused.  Hitherto,  Mr 
Spurgeon  had  been  brought  up  among  the  Independents; 
and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  as  good  and  great  men 
as  himself,  he  might  probably  have  continued  so  to  this  day, 
but  for  one  of  those  circumstances  which  so  often  decide, 
almost  unconsciously,  a  change  of  religious  profession.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket, 
under  the  care  of  one  Mr  Swindell.  Here,  his  biographer 
remarks,  very  simply  but  significantly,  "  Mr  Swindell  was  a 
Baptist."  During  this  period,  the  youthful  usher  passed 
through  what  he  afterwards  called  his  "mad  voyage"  over  the 
ocean  of  infidelity;  after  which,  faith  came  to  the  aid  of  beml- 
dered  reason,  and  brought  back  the  wanderer  ''  safe  to  land." 
After  some  correspondence  with  his  father  on  the  subject 
(a  form  of  filial  deference  and  respect  seldom  observed  in 
similar  cases),  he  adjoined  himself  to  the  communion  gener- 
ally known,  we  believe,  as  Calvinistic  or  General  Baptists. 
On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  home,  his  excellent  mother  told  him 
that  she  had  prayed  for  him  as  a  servant  of  Christ  and  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  but  added  that  she  had  never 
prayed  for  him  as  a  Baptist.  **  Then,  mother,"  replied  her 
ready-witted  son,  "  God  has  answered  your  prayer,  and,  like 
his  bounty,  has  given  you  more  than  you  asked."  Again  he 
declined  the  offer  of  his  father  to  send  him  to  college, 
assigning  as  his  reason,  the  marks  of  Divine  approval 
which  accompanied  his  early  ministrations.  After  a  success- 
ful noviciate  in  a  small  Baptist  chapel  at  Waterbeach,  near 
Cambridge,  where  the  pulpit  gifts  of  the  boy-preacher  excited 
equal  admiration  and  surprise,  he  was,  in  1853,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  called  to  supply  the  chapel  in  New 
Park  Street,  London,  formerly  occupied  by  the  well-known 
Benjamin  Keach  and  Dr  Gill,  but  which  had  declined  from 
its  ancient  popularity;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
called  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  church  numbering  forty  members. 
Here  the  extreme  juvenility,  the  singular  style,  and  com- 
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manding  powers  of  the  preacher,  soon  attracted  crowdocE" 
audiences.  ''It  was  a  remarkable  sight,"  writes  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ''  to  see  this  round-faced  country 
youth  placed  in  a  position  of  such  solemn  and  arduous 
responsibility,  yet  addressing  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  with  a  gravity,  self-possession,  and  vigour,  thati 
proved  him  well  fitted  to  the  task  he  had  assumed."  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  pews,  which  had  been  so  long  tenantless, 
were  filled ;  and  ere  many  months  had  elapsed,  the  astonished 
deacons,  some  of  whom  had  shaken  their  heads  at  the  pro- 
posal of  calling  such  a  raw  stripling  from  the  provinces,; 
found  their  chaped  besieged  by  clamorous  crowds,  rendering 
it  imperatively  necessary  to  furnish  larger  accommodation. 
This  was  followed  by  an  adjournment  to  Exeter  Hall,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  His  subsequent  career 
in  Surrey  Gardens,  and  afterwards  in  his  magnificent  Taber- 
nacle, where  he  still  labours,  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
capitulated. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  his  popularity,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  amount  of  labour  undergone  by  the 
preacher.  We  hear  of  him  preaching,  not  only  every  day, 
but  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  and  that  with  undiminished  forcei 
and  unflagging  zeal.  For  the  achievement  of  such  herculean 
tasks,  he  has  doubtless  been  largely  indebted  to  an  excellent 
constitution,  and  to  his  simple  habits  of  living,  which  have 
resulted  in  securing  a  healthy  condition  of  both  mind  and 
body.  "  He  knew  not  what  illness  was,"  says  Mr  Stevenson, 
''till  'the  Surrey  Gardens'  calamity,  joined  with  the  wicked 
calumnies  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  laid  prostrate  even  the 
strong  man."  In  private  life,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  or 
heard  of  him,  Mr  Spurgeon  is  the  happiest  and  the  heartiest 
of  men.  Brimming  with  honhommiey  throwing  himself  on 
the  tide  of  social  intercourse,  with  the  freedom  of  one  who 
has  no  tricks  to  exhibit,  and  no  failings  to  conceal,  he  is 
said  to  be  the  most  pleasant  of  companions.  In  short,  he  is 
decidedly  a  natural  character ;  pious,  without  anything  of  the 
slang  of  piety;  temperate,  without  a  touch  of  asceticism;  and 
devout,  with  none,  perhaps  too  little,  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  devotee. 

Turning  from  the  personal  history  of  Mr  Spurgeon,  to  view 
him  in  his  character  as  a  preacher,  we  feel  somewhat  at  a 
loss  how  to  classify  him  with  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
types  of  pulpit  oratory.  He  has  doubtless  made  the  older 
puritans  of  England  his  special  model,  and  drawn  from  them 
much  of  their  inspiration.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  through 
Spurgeon's  lively  orations,  for  any  thing  resembling  the  long- 
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winded  periods,  the  quaint  and  far-fetched  similitudes,  or 
the  narrow  and  dreary  passages  through  which  these  ex- 
cellent men  sought  too  often  to  guide  their  hearers  to  the 
ti'uth.  Mr  Spurgeon  is  not  only  popular ;  he  represents  the 
popularity  of  his  time.  He  is  as  unlike  the  popular 
preacher  of  the  past,  as  his  Tabernacle,  mth  its  stage,  pit, 
and  galleries,  is  unlike  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  "The 
Times"  of  modern  evangelism.  Many  of  his  sermons  would 
make  good  leading  articles,  and  in  the  power,  the  profusion, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  poured  forth,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  steam  press,  and  the  electric  telegraph.  And 
not  the  less  is  he  emblematic  of  the  times,  that  in  his  case 
the  pulpit  is  stripped  of  all  its  common  accessories.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  squat  and  somewhat  round  figure  of  the 
preacher  would  admit  of  improvement  by  gown  and  cassock. 
In  an  age,  impatient  of  all  kinds  of  pretence,  he  is  anything 
but  a  clerical  fop.  There  is  no  cant  or  w^hining  about  him ; 
he  is  natural  as  the  day ;  and  were  it  not  for  time  and  place, 
few  would  suppose  from  look,  tone,  or  style,  that  they 
listened  to  a  sermon.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  at  first,  to 
account  for  Mr  Spurgeon' s  popularity ;  he  has  neither  the 
polish  of  Robert  Hall,  nor  the  momentum  of  Chalmers,  nor 
the  picturesqueness  of  Guthrie;  he  neither  thunders  like 
Irving,  nor  weeps  like  Whitfield.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the 
secret  of  his  success? 

'*'It  would  be  vain  to  fix  on  any  one  feature  of  the  preacher 
lit  answer  to  this  question.  A  combination  of  gifts  as  rare 
as  startling,  must  account  for  his  success  in  a  career  which, 
iti  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these  gifts,  might  have  proved 
a  failure.  There  is  the  logical  faculty  appearing  in  the 
lu&idm  ^rdo  of  his  discourses,  combined  with  a  fancy  which 
brings  up  images  at  will,  and  scatters  around  the  plainest 
subject  a  copiousness  of  illustration  with  the  dexterity  of  the 
juggler,  who  brings,  out  of  an  old  hat,  an  endless  shower  of 
flowers,  feathers,  and  all  sorts  of  unexpected  things.  Then 
there  is  the  marvellous  memory  of  the  man,  which,  like 
some  nimble  servitor,  seems  to  be  always  ready  to  supply 
him  with  the  stores  of  his  reading  as  they  are  needed ;  the 
sonorous  voice,  ringing  like  a  church  bell ;  the  terse  Saxon 
English  of  his  style,  the  volubility  of  his  elocution,  joined 
with  that  perfect  self-control,  which  prevents  it  from  de- 
generating into  declamation,  and  imparts  to  it  something 
like  the  measured  tramp  of  military  precision.  The  whole 
structure  of  his  sermons  is  conversational,  but  then  it  is 
conversation'  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  The  speaker  is 
on  fire  throughout,  but  it  is  not  in  occasional  flashes  of 
flame  that  the  fire  appears,  but  in  the  sustained  white-heat 
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of  the  furnace.  These  are  features  well  known  to  all  who 
have  listened  to  Spurgeon.  One  trait,  however,  though 
equally  obvious,  has  not  perhaps  been  so  nauch  marked  as 
it  deserves.  We  refer  to  what  may  be  termed  the  2vorlcl-Uke 
tone  of  his  addresses.  The  world  and  the  pulpit  have  long 
been  at  war  with  each  other,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  with  very 
varying  success.  If  the  preacher  has  at  all  his  own  way  on 
Sunday,  and  launches  his  bolts  at  "the  world"  without  any 
daring  to  gainsay  him,  the  world  in  its  turn  takes  its  re- 
venge on  the  pulpit  during  the  week.  Besides,  no  indivi- 
dual deems  himself  specially  aimed  at  under  that  V€ry 
general  designation.  Spurgeon,  however,  has  the  knack 
of  making  his  shot  tell  upon  the  world.  He  has  got  into 
the  way  of  talking  for  the  gospel  exactly  as  the  world  talks 
against  it.  In  some  of  his  happiest  efforts,  it  strikes  us  a§ 
if  religion  had  mounted  "the  seat  of  the  scornful,"  and  the 
poor  world  were  groaning  under  reproach  and  persecution. 
This  is  intolerable,  and  Mr  Spurgeon  must  be  made  to 
smart  for  it.  Hence  the  singular  bitterness  with  which  he 
has  been  assailed  by  the  secular,  the  sceptical,  and  unprin- 
cipled portion  of  the  press.  The  worldling  feels  as  if,  the 
tables  had  been  turned  upon  him;  the  sceptic  finds  his 
cavils  met  with  a  loud  guffaw,  converting  his  sneer  into  the 
lugubrious  look  of  injured  innocence  ;  and  the  profligate, 
shamed  out  of  his  habitual  bravado,  is  half  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  being  personally  insulted.  The  pungency  of  this 
treatment  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  tact  with  which 
the  preacher  singles  out  his  victim,  and  holds  him  up  before 
his  audience  for  general  inspection.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  Mr  Spurgeon  deals  largely  in  personalities ;  and 
as  the  fop  in  the  play  asks  in  high  fume,  "Do  you  mean 
to  caU  me  an  individual.  Sir  ?"  each  man  feels  as  if  he  had 
been  personally  indicated.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  a 
familiar  tap  on  the  shoulder  :  "  Away  with  all  that  affecta- 
tion of  modesty  which  some  good  people  think  to  be  so 
pretty,  saying,  '  I  hope,'  '  I  trust,'  '  But  I  feel  such  doubts 
and  gloomy  misgivings.'  My  dear  Sir^  that  is  not  humility!'' 
Sometimes  it  is  by  interpreting  the  hidden  language  of  the 
heart,  thus :  "How  dishonourable  is  it  in  you  to  say  you  believe 
in  the  heart,  and  yet  not  make  confession.  You  are  like  a 
rat  behind  the  wainscot,  coming  out  just  now  and  then,  when 
nobody  is  looking,  and  then  running  behind  again  !  *  What 
a  degrading  metaphor/'  you  say.  I  meant  to  degrade  you  by 
it,  so  as  to  drive  you  out  of  your  cowardice."  Or  let  us 
listen  to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  in  which  he  uncon- 
sciously reveals  this  secret  of  his  success.  In  his  sermon 
on  "  The  Cripple  .at  Lystra,"  referring  to  Paul,  "  stedfastly 
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beholding  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to  be 
healed,"  he  observes  that,  "using  his  eyes  to  watch  the 
audience,  as  all  preachers  should  do,  and  not  looking  up  at 
the  ceiling,  or  at  the  gallery-front,  as  some  preachers  are 
wont  to  do,  he  marks  this  cripple,  fixes  his  eyes  upon  him, 
and  looks  earnestly  in  his  face."  And  now  let  us  hear  what 
follows  :— -  efi^  tl 

'  "Do  you  think  I  am  overstraining  the  probabilities 'of  the  ease  ? 
You  will  perhaps  say,  '  It  does  not  appear  that  Paul  had  any  commu- 
nication with  the  poor  cripple  before  the  miracle  was  performed.'  Now 
I  venture  to  draw  quite  an  opposite  inference.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  some  one  individual  to 
arrest  the  preacher's  attention.  The  group  of  countenances  which  lay 
before  him  in  a  large  assembly  like  the  present,  might  to  the  first 
glance  of  a  stranger  look  confused  and  inexplicable,  as  a  Chinese 
grammar  does  to  those  who  know  not  the  language.  But  you  need 
not  doubt  that  a  practised  eye  can  learn  to  read  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  The  languor  and  indifierence  of  some ;  the  curious  inquir- 
ing look  of  others  ;  the  cold,  critical  attention  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber, and  the  countenances  of  those  who  are  rather  absorbed  in  a  train 
of  thought  just  awakened  in  their  own  minds — these  have  all  a  pecu- 
liar impressiveness,  and  form  a  picture  which  often  reacts  upon  us, 
and  kindles  a  vehement  desire  in  our  breasts  to  reach  the  souls  of 
those  who,  for  a  brief  hour,  hang  upon  our  lips.  But  there  will 
sometimes  be  one  who  has  faith  dazzling  in  his  very  eyes,  as  they  are 
fixed  with  an  intentness,  of  which  it  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  a 
description,  seeming  to  drink  in  every  word  and  every  syllable  of  a 
word,  till  the  preacher  becomes  as  absorbed  in  that  man  as  the  man 
had  been  in,  the  preacher.  And  while  he  pursues  the  discourse, 
gaining  liberty  at  every  tstep,  till  he  forgets  the  formality  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  fi-eedom  of  conversation  with  the  people,  he  perceives 
that  at  last  this  man  has  heard  the  very  truth  which  meets  his 
case.  There  is  no  concealing  it.  His  features  have  suddenly  re- 
laxed. He  listens  still,  but  it  is  no  longer  with  painful  anxiety ;  a 
calm  satisfaction  is  palpable  on  his  face  now.  That  soul  of  com- 
munion which  is  in  the  eye  has  unravelled  the  secret.  Preacher 
and  hearer,  unknown  to  all  the  rest  of  the  audience,  have  secretly 
saluted  each  other,  and  met  on  the  common  ground  of  a  vital  faith." 

Having  thus,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  '*  picked  him  out,'* 
we  need  not  bring  forward  illustrations  of  his  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  such  characters ;  we  need  not  shew  how,  not 
merely  addressing  him,  hut  actually  embracing  and  grappl- 
ing with  him,  as  a  strong  wrestler,  he  never  leaves  him 
until  he  has  fairly  vanquished  him.  We  intended  to  have 
adverted  particularly  to  another  talent  for  which  Mr  Spur- 
geon  is  conspicuous — the  division  and  arrangement  of  his 
discourses.  Nothing  can  be  more  logical,  and,  at  the  same 
time  more  natural,  more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  more 
exhaustive,  than  the  mode  in  which  he  disposes  his  thoughts 
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on  a  passage.  As  a  specimen  of  what  we  mean,  ^ye  select 
the  first  that  turns  up  to  us  among  thousands.  It  is  "The 
Queen  of  the  South"  who  came  to  Solomon,  Matt,  xii^  42 :r— 

*<  Will  you  kindly  open  your  Bibles  at  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  First 
of  Kings,  for  I  shall  have  constantly  to  refer  to  the  historical  nan-ative 
in  order  to  bring  out  in  full  relief  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  queen. 
0  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  convince  some  of  you  of  sin  by  the 
example  of  that  wise-hearted  woman  ! 

*'  The  three  points  we  shall  consider  this  morning  with  regard  to 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  are  these  :  First,  let  us  commend  her  for  the  pos- 
sessio7i  of  an  inquiring  spirit;  then  let  us  observe  how  she  conducted  her 
inquiry;  and,  in  closing,  let  us  remark  the  result  of  an  inquiry  so  well 
conducted.^' 

The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  discourses  so  skilfully 
conceived,  fraught  with  so  much  suhstance,  and  so  happily 
illustrated,  have  been  prepared  for  public  delivery,  are  truly 
remarkable ;  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  are,  it  would 
seem,  the  results  of  personal  effort.  "  Once,"  Mr  Spurgeon, 
says,  "  I  put  all  my  knowledge  together  in  glorious  con- 
fusion ;  but  now  I  have  a  shelf  in  my  head  for  everything, 
and  whatever  I  read  or  hear  I  know  where  to  stow  it  away 
for  use  at  the  proper  time."  But  in  connection  with  this  we 
only  advert  to  another  characteristic  feature  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  we  cannot  better  express  than  by  calling  it  his 
mode  of  putting  his  matter.  Unless  the  reader  has  felt  the 
peculiarity  to  which  we  refer,  we  despair  of  making  it  plainer 
by  description.  It  resembles  the  art  of  the  skilful  angler, 
which  no  rule  can  teach,  and  no  studj  can  acquire.  Indeed, 
in  the  craftiness  with  which  he  baits  his  hook  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  deftness  with  which  he  drops  his  line 
as  he  advances,  we  discover  a  ''fisher  of  men,"  who  knows 
how  to  "catch  them  by  guile."  Eminently  textual  in  his 
mode  of  treatment,  his  text,  it  matters  not  what  it  may  be, 
becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the  idol  of  his  soul ;  he  gazes  at 
it  admiringly,  and  handles  it,  as  Isaac  Walton  advises  us  to 
handle  the  worm  while  impaling  it  on  the  hook, — "  tenderly, 
as  if  you  loved  it."  And  as  he  announces  the  "  particulars," 
the  thoughts  seem  somehow  to  drop  out  of  the  subject, 
rather  than  to  be  dragged  into  it ;  he  gives  you,  not  as  other 
preachers  do  "the  import"  of  the  text,  but  rather  its  out- 
goings and  self-revealings,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life. 

Admiring  as  we  do  his  excellences,  we  are  not  blind  to 
Mr  Spurgeon's  faults  as  a  preacher.  With  all  the  ardour 
that  flows  from  conviction,  from  love  to  souls,  and  from  high 
conscientiousness,  his  best  friends  must  allow  that  he  is 
lacking  in  the  warmth  of  affection.  He  appeals  to  every 
faculty  of  the   mind,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  to  the  heart. 
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Neither  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  nor  in  the  strain  of  his 
address,  is  there  even  an  attempt  at  the  tender  or  the 
pathetic.  We  rise  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  admiring, 
convinced,  impressed,  hut  not  melted.  Not  that  the  preacher 
shews  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  woes  and  weaknesses 
of  humanity,  but  that  from  constitutional  composure,  he 
cannot  help  treating  both  of  them  somewhat  coolly.  When 
he  takes  up  anything  in  the  pathetic  line,  as  in  his  sermon 
headed,  "Alas  for  us,  if  thou  wert  all,  and  nought  beyond, 
0  Earth ! "  the  attempt  is  a  failure.  His  style  of  consolation 
mounts  up  into  raptures  and  ecstasies,  but  never  drops 
down  in  tears.  His  is  a  hardy  religion.  He  succeeds,  we 
doubt  not,  in  healing  many  a  broken  heart,  and  binding  up 
many  a  wounded  spirit ;  but  he  is  decidedly  addicted  (we  do 
not  use  the  image  profanely)  to  the  cold  water  cure.  It  is 
needless  to  advert  to  the  common  charge  of  levity  brought 
against  him,  often  by  those  who  give  small  evidence  of  their 
reverence  for  sacred  things.  While,  in  general,  we  depre- 
cate the  practice  of  indulging  in  sly  jokes,  humorous  allu- 
sions, and  smart  witticisms,  as  unbecoming  the  chair  of 
verity,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  squeamishness  which 
would  blackball  Spurgeon,  merely  because,  from  the  very 
buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  he  cannot  repress  an  occasional  sally 
of  humour,  even  when  speaking  on  the  most  solemn  subjects. 
Such  as  he  have  a  sort  of  licence  to  deal  in  these  pyrotech- 
nics, which  few  besides  could  manage  with  safety  to  them- 
.jselves  or  to  those  around  them.  Another  charge  is  less 
easily  rebutted,  that  of  egoism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Spurgeon  is  fond  of  introducing  himself  as  an  illustration. 
.  33iat  he  does  so  frequently,  as  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric,  we  can 
well  believe ;  but  with  so  many  thousands  before  him,  to 
whom  he  is  the  centre  of  attraction,  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
indulging  in  this  sort  of  personification  to  excess.  Here, 
however,  we  drop  our  criticism  on  his  preaching.  God  save 
the  Preacher !  Long  may  he  be  preserved  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  to  hail  from  afar  the  guilty  wan- 
derers, and  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd; 
to  rebuke  unbelief,  to  chastise  hypocrisy,  to  scourge  all  ini- 
quity, and  to  usher  trembling  faith  into  the  peace  and  joy 
that  reign  in  his  own  bosom ! 

We  do  not  assign  Mr  Spurgeon  a  high  place  as  a  Divine. 
As  Calvinists,  we  rejoice  in  his  soundness  on  all  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Reformation.  But  though  familiar  with  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
studied  them  systematically,  nor  does  he  seem  careful  to 
sound  their  depths,  to  fix  their  relative  positions,  or  to  trace 
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their  connection.  The  Calvinistie  points  he  puts  forward  even 
more  strongly  and  prominently  than  many  who  hold  them 
think  it  necessary  to  do ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate them,  or  harmonise  them  with  other  truths  which  may 
seem  incompatible  with  them.  Election  and  free-will,  par- 
ticular redemption  and  the  universal  offer,  man's  deadness 
and  man's  duty,  salvation  by  faith  and  working  out  our  own 
salvation,  are  preached  upon  one  after  the  other  with  equal 
force,  nay,  sometimes  are  driven  in  pairs,  without  bit  or 
bridle,  through  the  same  discourse.  The  truth  is,  Mr 
Spurgeon  is  no  controvertist,  and  to  this  no  doubt  owes 
much  of  his  popularity  in  England.  We  say  in  England, 
for  the  English  mind  is  impatient  of  metaphysics  in  matters 
of  practical  concern,  and  not  partial  to  dialectics  even  in  the 
field  of  argument.  It  is  otherwise  in  Scotland,  and  this  may 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  Spurgeon's  alleged  want  of 
success  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island.  To  this  ex- 
planation, however,  must  be  added  another  fact,  that  to  the 
Scottish  church-going  population,  the  doctrines  which  form, 
the  stajple  of  his  discourses  are  familiar  as  household  words; 
the  preachers  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  are  all  of  them 
college-bred,  well-trained  theologians.  Many  of  them,  be- 
sides their  attainments  in  Scoto-Calvinism,  are  no  strangers 
to  the  Anglo-Puritanism  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Matthew  Henry, 
Flavel,  and  Harvey.  Upon  their  ears,  therefore,  the  bounc- 
ing periods  of  our  southern  orator,  unaccompanied  by  any 
ingenuity  or  reasoning,  or  depth  of  thought,  would  no  doubt 
appear  common-place.  The  bolts  are  well  aimed,  but  they 
fall  short  of  the  mark.  The  story  goes,  that  at  Aber- 
feldy,  a  Highland  village,  through  the  exertion  of  the  bell- 
man, a  large  assemblage  was  convened  to  hear  the  great 
preacher  from  London ;  but,  as  he  afterwards  bitterly  con- 
fessed, "though  he  tried  all  means  to  move  them,  the  cold 
blood  of  the  men  far  north  was  undisturbed  by  his  appeals, 
and  the  only  movement  seen  in  the  congregation  was  a  free 
use  of  the  snuffbox,  the  men  using  a  small  spoon  to  shovel 
the  snuff  from  the  box  to  the  nose."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  had  any  one  of  the  audience  been  questioned,  after  the 
simultaneous  rush  to  the  door  before  the  benediction  was 
pronounced,  leaving  the  astonished  preacher  sitting  alone 
in  the  deserted  chapel,  Donald  would  have  frankly  expressed 
at  once  his  satisfaction  and  his  disappointment.  "No 
doubt,  it  was  all  very  good,  and  Mr  Spurgeon  was  a  very 
nice  young  man ;  but  he  had  heard  the  Kev.  Mr  Mac-this, 
or  the  Eev.  Dr  Mac-that,  preach  a  good  discourse  on  the 
very  same  text,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  made  a  great  deal 
more  of  it ! "    Nevertheless  we  cannot  estimate  too  highly 
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the  service  done  to  the  evangelism  of  his  native  land,  by  the 
bold,  healthy   treatment   of  doctrine  which  pervades   Mr 
Spurgeon's  discourses.     What  a  contrast  do  they  present  to 
the  dull  miserable,  makeshifts,  too  often  palmed  upon  us 
as  sermons  in  the  English  establishment !     One  Christmas 
day  we  were  induced  to  visit  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  the 
temptation  being,   we   admit,  to  hear  the    sacred   music 
chanted  by  hundreds  of  sweet  young  voices.     The  musical 
part  of  the  service  concluded,  one  of  the  chaplains  ascended 
the  pulpit.     What  a  glorious  opportunity,  with  such  an 
audience,  a  flock  of  Christ's  "little  ones,"  before  him,  to 
commend  to  them  that  Saviour-God,  whose  praises  they  had 
just  been  celebrating  in  strains  that  had  electrified  and 
melted  us  all !    Alas !  a  more  pitiful,  we  may  add,  a  more 
degrading  exhibition,   we    never   witnessed.      In   snuffling 
accents,  which  conveyed  no  human  emotion,  and  which 
seemed  intended  to  stifle  any  emotion  that  may  have  been 
awakened,  the  preacher  read  the  driest  of  all  essays  on  the 
driest  of  all  topics  within  the  range  of  the  pulpit.     Our  pre- 
vailing^entiment  during  this  dreary  performance,  was  that 
of  commiseration  for  the  poor  boys  and  girls  doomed  to 
listen,  even  for  twenty  minutes,  to  a  piece  of  twaddle,  from 
which  they  could  not  possibly  carry  away  a  single  idea. 
What  conception  can  these  children  have  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  preaching  of  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ?" 
Next  Christmas  found  us  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
where  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  young  and  old,  sat 
riveted  on  every  word  that  dropped  from  the  speaker's  lips ; 
and  we  thanked  God  that  these  words,  so  fitly-spoken  and  so 
heart-telling,  all  went  to  enhance  the  glories  of  the  Saviour 
and  his  cross.     But  even  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  English  Dissenters,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  manly,  stalwart  Calvinism  of  Spurgeon,  is  fitted 
to  act  as  a  healthy  counteraction  to  the  slip-shod  theology, 
the  semi-Arminianism,  or  the  puling  sentimentalism,  which 
have  infected,  to  no  small  extent,  the  non-conforming  pulpit. 
Of  late  Mr  Spurgeon  has  introduced  a  species  of  congre- 
gational presbytery,  having  a  set  of  elders  as  well  as  deacons 
in  his  church,  and  has  established  a  college  for  training 
young  men  for  the  ministry.     Whether  this  last  movement 
maybe  regarded  as  a  confession  of  his  youthful  error  in  declin- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  we  cannot  tell ; 
if  so,  nothing  would  prove  more  emphatically  the  importance 
of  such  advantages.     Mr  Spurgeon  has  no  doubt  accom- 
plished in  his  own  way  more  than  hundreds  of  scholars  and 
learned  divines ;  but  even  he  may  have  experienced  that  no 
amount  of  talent  or  piety  can  supply  the  place  of  scholar- 
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ship  and  learning.     And  certainly,  it  is  not  in  the  hand 
lOf  every  man  that  ''  the  jawbone  of  an  ass"  can  do  the  work 
.of  the  polished  sword  and  the  pointed  spear, 
fe"  But  we  hasten  to  view  Mr  Spurgeon,  in  the  last  ptoe*  as 
jga  Baptist.  ;  ', 

:  In  this  aspect,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  contem- 
plating him,  had  he  not  of  late  come  out  himself,  rather 
unhappily,  in  the  colours  of  his  sect.  For  several  years, 
while  holding  his  peculiar  views,  he  evinced  so  much  large - 
heartedness,  that  men  of  all  parties  and  persuasions,  who 
loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  delighted  to  acknowledge 
him  as  a  fellow-labourer.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  a  thorough-going  honest  Baptist,  any  more  than 
a-  thorough-going  honest  Komanist,  without  being,  more 
or  less  of  the  polemic  and  the  sectarian.  The  only 
notable  exception  to  this  rule,  perhaps,  is  John  Bunyan, 
who  never  reverts  to  his  own  initiation  in  the  river  Ouse, 
and  who,  with  rare  catholicity,  resisted  the  temptation 
of  immersing  his  Pilgrim  at  the  first  stage  of  his  journey 
from  the  City  of  Destruction.  Unfortunately,  as  w^  think, 
for  the  great  cause  of  evangelical  religion,  Mr  Spurgeon,  in 
.whom  we  once  thought  we  had  found  a  second  Bunyan,  has, 
in  his  more  recent  discourses,  pursued  a  different  course. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  he  is  no  controvertist,  and  he 
does  not  attempt  to  come  out  on  the  arena  of  that  endless 
controversy.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  which  he 
enacts  the  part  of  the  proselytizer,  not  less  effectively 
because  it  is  not  done  controversially.  One  way  in  which 
this  is  done,  is  by  uniformly  identifying  baptism  with  a 
public  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  character  of  the  confession  which  he  supposes  to 
be  made  in  baptism ;  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  biographer, 
it  was  not,  in  his  own  case,  a  confession  of  Christ,  but  of 
himself  as  a  regenerated  man,  that  he  made  in  baptism. 
"  Having  experienced  a  change  of  heart,"  says  Mr  Stevenson, 
**  he  felt  it  to  be  laid  upon  him  as  an  imperative  duty  to  make 
a  full  and  public  confession  of  the  change  by  public  baptism." 
And  in  some  of  his  sermons,  he  is  fond  of  alluding  to  the 
mode  of  baptism  by  immersion,  as  a  kind  of  spectral  or 
dramatic  representation  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
the  believer  with  Christ — a  vague,  hazy  notion,  which  flitted 
among  other  strange  similitudes  through  the  fancies  of  some 
in  the  early  ages,  but  which,  so  far  as  a  basis  has  been  sought 
for  it  in  a  single  figure  employed,  along  with  others,  by  Paul, 
has  been  discarded  by  the  enlightened  criticism  of  modern 
times.  This  idea  pervades  all  that  he  advances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  confession. 
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And  here  there  is  a  twofold  fallacy,  which  may  be  said 
to  underlie  the  whole  Baptist  theory.  The  first  lies  in 
mistaking  the  proper  object  of  Christian  confession.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul,  "If  we  confess  with  the  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  believe  in  the  heart  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  we  shall  be  saved."  According  to  Spurgeon, 
what  we  are  to  confess  is  our  own  resurrection  in  Christ, 
in  other  words,  our  regeneration.  The  Evangelist  Philij) 
said  to  the  Ethiopian,  "  If  thou  believest,  thou  mayst 
be  baptised."  And  he  answered  and  said,  "I  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  According  to  Spurgeon, 
he  ought  to  have  answered,  I  believe  that  I  am  a  re- 
generated Christian.  In  short,  confession,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  converted  from  an  objective  into  a  subjective 
declaration.  The  end  and  intent  of  confession  are  made  to 
consist  in  a  constant  asseveration  that  we  have  undergone  a 
change,  that  we  are  new  creatures,  that  we  are  holy  persons. 
AH  this  may  be  very  true;  but  we  humbly  submit  that  it  is 
not  the  confession  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
uniformlly  points  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  proper  object, 
both  of  faith  and  of  confession.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
subjective  confession  of  the  Baptists  includes  a  profession  of 
Christ's  name ;  but  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  it  looks  not 
to  what  Christ  is,  or  to  what  he  has  done  for  sinners,  but  to 
what  ive  are ;  or  rather,  what  we  think  we  are,  and  what  has 
been  done  in  or  by  us,  in  virtue  of  union  with  Christ.  And 
thus,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  practical  tendency  is  to  turn 
away  the  soul  from  Christ  to  self. 

The  next  fallacy  lies  in  confounding  confession  with 
profession.  That  the  two  things  are  very  different  must 
appear,  when  we  consider  that  a  man  may  make  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  yet  may  never,  in  any  proper 
sense,  confess  Christ  before  men.  If  confession,  as  Mr 
Spurgeon  says,  "  embraces  the  whole  life-work  of  the 
Christian,"  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true,  then  confes- 
sion and  Christian  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  a 
man's  whole  practice  may  go  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  pro- 
fession. Profession  is  required  by  the  Church,  confession 
is  required  by  Christ.  Profession  is  a  preliminary  condition 
before  being  received  into  the  church ;  confession  is  a  duty 
devolving  upon  him  who  has  been  admitted  into  the  church. 
Profession  is  a  simple  declaration  of  faith  in  the  gospel,  or 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity;  confession  embraces  all  the 
truths  of  Christ,  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  that  we  may 
not  be  called  to  confess  before  men.  Profession,  in  short, 
involves  a  promise  or  pledge  of  obedience  to  Christ ;  confes- 
sion is  one,  at  least,  of  the  forms  in  which  that  pledge  may 
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be  fulfilled.     These  two  very  different  things,  howe'?^^,j«,xy> 
in  the  language  of  Mr  Spurgeon  and  his  co-religionists, 
confounded  together.     Thus,  baptism,  in  which  the  person 
certainly  only  makes  ^  ^profession  oi  Christianity,  is  uniformly 
called  a  confession ;  nay,  it  is  represented  as  so  essentially 
a  confession,  that  he  who  has  failed  to  receive  "  believer's 
baptism,"  cannot  be  said  to  have  confessed  Christ  at  all! 
We  appeal  confidently  to  our  readers,  if  this  is  not  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  Mr  Spurgeon's  frequent  allusions  to 
"  confessing  Christ  in  baptism  ; "  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
importance  which  every  good  Christian  attaches  to  the  duty 
of  confessing  his  Lord,  we  may  conceive  of  the  perplexity 
into  which  many  tender  consciences  may  be  thrown  by  such 
representations.     We  need  hardly  say  that  no  such  confes- 
sion is  implied  in  baptism,  at  whatever  age,  or  in  whatever 
mode  it  is  administered ;  and  that  the  profession  then  made, 
whether  federally  by  Christian  parents,  or  verbally  in  our 
own  persons,  is  simply  a  profession  of  faith  in  ChristianityV 
implying  an  "  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's,"  which,  so  far" 
from  amounting  to  a  confession,  is  simply  a  condition  df 
our  admission  into  the  communion  of  the  confessing  churcK.^' 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  we  do  not  of  coursb; 
intend  to  enter  into  any  argument  here.     We  can   only' 
express  our  unqualified  wonder  that  a  person  possessed  df 
so  much  common-sense  as  Mr  Spurgeon,  should  appeal 
wedded  to  a  practice  at  variance  with  all  its  dictates.     Mr 
Spurgeon  may  suppose  that  he  is  following  the  practice  of 
Christ's  apostles;    but  he  may  rest  assured,   that,    even 
supposing  that  immersion  was  practised  on  some  occasions V 
in  the  East,  it  was  never  done  in  the  style  in  which  it  is  now 
witnessed  in  his  Tabernacle.    The  delicacy  due  to  our  readers 
forbids  us  to  say  more  on  this  point.     But  we  feel  sure  that: 
the  feelings  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Wills  of  Kenningtion^  ^ 
in  his  letter  to  Mr  Spurgeon,  find  a  response  in  the  breasts'; 
of  thousands  who  have  witnessed  what  he  describes: —    ^  " ' 

"I  was  present  at  the  first  immersion  in  your  'Tabernacle.' 
The  ceremony  I  will  not  describe.  Baptism  at  the  fonts  of  the 
church  is,  at  least,  a  scene  which  painters  might  dehneate  or  poets 
might  sing.  But  the  scene  at  the  '  Tabernacle '  was  one  which 
neither  painter  nor  poet  could  contemplate  with  pleasure.  If  you 
reduce  Baptism  to  a  mere  symbol,  you  should  at  least  take  care 
that  the  symbohsm  is  safe.  The  Baptism  of  the  New  Testament 
is  granted  on  all  sides  to  have  ^^  put  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.''''  But 
the  Hqnid  in  your  tank,  after  a  time,  had  but  small  resemblance  to 
the  clear  running  water  of  the  Jordan.  Then,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  by  asking  the  lads  not  to  laugh. 
To  me  the  scene  was  rather  sad  than  ludicrous.     Your  use  of  the 
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sacred  words  of  the  fomi  sounded  in  my  ears  as  a  profanation. 
Sliall  I  tell  you  what  I  was  "  persuaded  of  as  likely  ?"  I  felt  that 
such  an  exhibition  was  *'  likely"  to  promote  infidelity  by  bringing 
Christianity  into  contempt,  and  that  the  chief  actor  was  incurring 
a  heavy  responsibility. 

.  "Wjhat!"  exclaims  the  apostle,  when  inveighing  against 
the  practice  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  who  converted  the 
Lord's  supper  into  a  literal  feast, — ''have  ye  not  houses 
to  eat  and  to  drink  in?  "  And  might  we  not  say  with  equal 
truth  to  such  as  would  convert  the  sacramental  sign  of 
baptism  into  a  literal  ablution,  *'Have  ye  not  houses  at  home 
with  baths  to  bathe  in?"  Surely,  as  a  little  boy,  after  wit- 
nessing the  exhibition,  remarked  to  his  mamma,  "  a  little 
drop  of  water  is  as  good  as  a  tubful  any  day  !"  thus  unwit- 
tingly translating  the  Latin  of  the  good  Witsius,  *^Non  minus 
e.vigute  aquce  particula,  quam  parvula  panis  hucella.^^* 

On  another  point  Mr  Spurgeon  has  allowed  his  denomina- 
tional feelings  to  betray  him  into  the  use  of  language  fitted 
to  injure  his  reputation  and  usefulness  as  a  Christian 
minister.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  outcry  occasioned 
by  his  unhappy  sermon  on  Regeneration.  In  this  sermon, 
after  quoting  the  well  known  language  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
English  Church  in  its  Baptismal  Service  and  its  Catechism, 
he  thus  inveighed  against  the  evangelical  clergymen  of  that 
church,  who  deny  what  is  called  "baptismal  regeneration." 

I  -ift  This,  then,  is  the  6lear  and  unmistakable  teaching  of  a  Church 
ca;lling  itself  Protestant.  I  am  not  now  dealing  at  all  with  the 
question  of  infant  baptism :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  this 
morning.  I  am  now  considering  the  question  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration, whether  in  adults  or  infants,  or  ascribing  to  sprinkhng, 
pouiing,  or  immersion.  Here  is  a  church  which  teaches  every 
Lord's  day  in  the  Sunday-shool,  and  should,  according  to  the 
Rubric,  teach  openly  in  the  Church,  all  childi^en  that  they  were 
made  members  of  Clirist,  children  of  Grod,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  when  they  were  baptised !  Here  is  a  pro- 
fessedly Protestant  Church,  which,  eveiy  time  its  minister  goes  to 
the  font,  declares  that  every  person  there  receiving  baptism  is 
there  and  then  *  regenerated  and  gi-afted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church.' 

** '  But,'  I  hear  many  good  people  explain,  *  there  are  many  good 
clergymen  in  the  Church  who  do  not  believe  in  baptismal  regene- 
ration.' To  this  my  answer  is  prompt.  Why  then  do  they  belong 
to  a  Church  which  teaches  that  doctrine  in  the  plainest  terms  ?  I 
am  told  that  many  in  the  Church  of  England  preach  against  her 
own  teaching.     I  know  they  do,  and  herein  I  rejoice  in  their  en- 


*   "  A  little  droj)  of  water  may  suffice  to  denote  the  fulness  of  that  grace,  not 
less  than  a  little  bit  of  bread  in  the  Eucharist." 
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lightemnent,  but  I  question,  gravely  question,  their  morality.  To: 
take  oatli  that  I  sincerely  assent  and  consent  to  a  doctrine  whiiih 
I  do  not  believe,  would  to  my  conscience  appear  little  short  of 
perjury,  if  not  absolute  downright  perjury ;  but  those  who  do  so 
must  be  judged  by  their  own  Lord.  For  me  to  take  money  for 
defending  what  I  do  not  believe — for  me  to  take  the  money  of  a 
Church,  and  then  to  preach,  against  what  are  most  evidently  its 
doctrines — I  say  for  me  to  do  this  (I  shall  not  judge  the  peculiar 
views  of  other  men)  for  me,  or  for  any  other  simple,  honest  man' 
to  do  so,  were  an  atrocity  so  great,  that  if  I  had  perpetated  the 
deed,  I  should  consider  myself  out  of  the  pale  of  truth fidness, 
honesty,  and  common  morality." 

Without  entering  into  this  question,  we  may  be  allowed 
candidly  to  state  the  impression  which  it  has  left  on  our 
minds.     One  impression,  and  a  very  painful  one,  is  that  of 
thorough  disapproval  of  the  mode  in  which  the  charge  was 
preferred.     We  refer  now,  not  so  much  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  terms   employed — this,    on  the   supposition  that  the 
charge  was  merited,  might  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of- 
the  necessity  of  plain  dealing, — we  refer  to  the  ostensible 
disavowal  of  personality,  which,  had  he  kept  to  it,  would 
have  rendered  his  indictment  very  inoffensive,  but  which, 
being  immediately  followed  by  the  words,  "for  me,  or  for^ 
any  other  simple  honest  man,  to  do  so,  were  an  atrocity  so 
great,"  &c.,  entirely  neutralises  the  disclaimer,  and  leayes' 
us  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it.     Taking  his  words  apart 
from  this  flourish  of  charity,  the  impression  they  convey 
to  all  is  that,  in  Mr  Spurgeon's  opinion,  no  honest  man  can 
occupy  the  position  held  by  the  evangelical  clergyman  of. 
the  English  Church ;  that  in  condemning  the   dogma  ,q^ 
baptismal  regeneration  while  he  continues  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Liturgy,  he  is  guilty  of  downright  f)erjury ;  and 
that  he  must  be  considered  while  so  acting,  as  "out  of  the 
pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common  moralit}^  "     Now 
we  hold  ourselves  to  be  rather  impartial  judges  in  this  case. 
We  do  not  approve  of,  and  certainly  could  not  give  our 
"assent   or  consent"  to  the  language   employed  on  this 
subject  in  the   formularies   of  the   English   Church.     We 
lament  that  it  ever  should  have  found  a  place  there;  for, 
unquestionably,  whatever  interpretation  may  be  put  upon 
the  phraseology,  it  is  susceptible  of  being  understood  to 
favour  the  notion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  we  re- 
probate as  unscriptural,  and  which  we  feel  persuaded,  has 
is  grant^roductive  of  unspeakable  injury  to  the  Church  of 
the  hquid .  and  the  interests  of  religion.     But,  on  the  other 
the  clear  ru  feel  equally  convinced  that  many  excellent  men  in 
you  thouglniunion   have   been   conscientiously   satisfied,    on 
To  me  the  y  consider  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  not  only 
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that  the  language  referred  to  is  capable  of  an  evangelical 
sense,  but  that  such  is  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  understood  by  the  early  Eeformers  who  compiled  the 
formularies,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  the  words  can  be 
taken,  in  consistency  with  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy.  It  is 
hai'dly  conceivable  that  Mr  Spurgeon  is  cognisant  of  the 
amoimt  of  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis.  If  he  has  read  Dr  Goode's  work  on  ''the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  effects  of  Bap- 
tism in  the  case  of  Infants,  "  he  must  have  seen  it  proved, 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  obnoxious  phraseology  in  ques- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  by 
such  men  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Jewel, 
who  were  as  decided  Calvinists  as  Mr  Spurgeon. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  those  good  men  followed 
Calvin  in  his  language  regarding  the  sacraments,  as  well  as 
in  his  doctrinal  views.  How  scripturally  simple,  as  well  as 
rational  and  intelligible,  is  his  account  of  baptism! 

'^**  Thai  in  baptism,  remission  of  sins,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  the 
;^oly  Spu-it,  is  offered  and  exhibited  to  us,  all  the  pious  confess. 
They  also  acknowledge  that  infants  have  need  of  it,  not  as  a  neces- 
sary^ help  to  salvation,  but  as  a  seal  divinely  appointed  to  seal  upon 
tliem  the  gift  of  adoption.  For  Paul  teaches  tliat  the  cliildren  of 
believers  are  born  'holy,'  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  And  indeed  baptism 
wpuld  not  be  at  all  suitable  to  them,  if  their  salvation  were  not 
already  included  in  the  promise,  '  I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee.'  For  they  do  not  become  the  sons  of  God 
through  baptism ;  but  because,  in  virtue  of  the  promise,  they  are 
heirs  of  adoption,  therefore  the  Church  admits  them  to  baptism. 
For  injury  is  done  to  Christ,  if  we  imagine  that  the  grace  of  God 
is'itnpaired  by  His  advent.  But  God  once  gave  the  name  of  sons 
to  all  'who  should  be  born  of  Israel,'  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  to  whom 
pertained  the  adoption,  &c. — (Calvin's  Tracts,  i.  74.) 

',  V^e  think  we  could  unfold  from  historical  sources,  the  true 
reasons  which  account  for  the  self-contradicting  statements, 
as  they  appear  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  English 
Church,  and  which  have  ever  since  afforded  plausible  argu- 
ments to  both  parties  in  that  church  for  their  respective 
opinions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  how  the  vener- 
able compilers  of  these  documents,  by  adopting,  from  Luther, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  the  idea  of  a  mystical  regenera- 
tion, attempted  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  Scylla 
of  the  Popish  opus  operatmn,  and  the  Charybdis  of  latitudi- 
narian  Zuinglism  and  of  the  cavilling  of  German  anabaptists, 
and  how  the  attempt  issued  in  self-inconsistent  phraseology. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  question.  The  fact  is,  that  not 
only  were  these  men  incapable  of  understanding  baptismal 
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or  sacramental  regeneration  in  the  gross  sense  of  the 
Papists,  but  that  the  best  and  holiest  clergymen  of  the 
English  Church  have  all  along  understood  the  language,  in 
a  sense  compatible  with  their  evangelical  tenets.' "^^     "^ 

If  Mr  Spurgeon  would  insinuate  that  such  men  were 
guilty  of  "downright  perjury,"  and  that  they  must  be  placed 
"out  of  the  pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common 
morality,"  all  we  can  say  is,  as  an  indignant  Episcopalian 
lady  once  remarked  of  him,  that  "Mr  Spurgeon  must  be^ 
very  unconverted  man  indeed!"  We  are  compelled  to  en- 
dorse the  excellent  letter  of  Mr  Baptist  Noel,  and  to  say  that 
the  charge,  as  thus  brought,  is  as  indefensible  as  it  is  in- 
jurious and  uncharitable.  In  one  point  of  view,  we  might 
even  characterise  it,  as  partaking  of  ingratitude ;  for  nothihg 
admits  of  being  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  that  to  this 
same  unhappy  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as  held  by 
too  many  in  the  English  establishment,  the  communion  to 
which  Mr  Spurgeon  belongs  owes  much  of  its  success  in 
England.  We  regret  the  triumph  thus  afforded  to  the  High 
Church  party,  who  are  complimented  as  the  only  honest 
subscribers  to  the  formularies  of  the  church;  whereas  it 
could  be  shewn  that  even  in  this  part  of  the  service,  not  to 
mention  many  others,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  same 
charge  of  self-inconsistency.  Above  all  we  regret,  that  ^f 
provoking  the  party  assailed  to  vindicate  their  character^, 
they  may  rest  contented  with  their  position,  and  thus  thfe 
question  of  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  may  be  indefinitel;^^ 
postponed.  We  regret,  in  fine,  that  we  should  have  beeh 
obliged  to  conclude  our  notice  of  this  distinguished  preacljifer 
by  adverting  to  such  an  unhappy  question  at  all.  But  if 
Luther's  fame  is  tarnished  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to 
consubstantiation, — if  Calvin's  name  has  hardly  escape;d 
from  the  stain  of  complicity  in  the  case  of  Servetus, — and  if 
our  redoubtable  Knox  never  altogether  recovered  from  the 
reverberation  of  his  "Blast  against  the  Monstrous  Kegimen 
of  women," — Mr  Spurgeon  must  be  content  to  add  another 
to  the  list  of  famous  characters  whose  failings  illustrate  the 
sacred  maxim,  "Let  no  man  glory  in  men." 
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Theolugische  Bibliothek,  aus  Perthes  Verlag. 

We  have  here  a  theological  library  from  the  publishing  house  of  Perthes 
of  Gotha,  consisting  of  new,  and,  in  some  cases,  much  improved  editions  of 
the  writings  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  Ullmann,  and  Umbreit,  as  originally 
brought  out  by  that  publisher.  It  has  already  reached  the  fortieth  Lieft-r- 
ung^  and  is  still  steadily  proceeding.  Thirteen  volumes  of  Neander,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  his  Church  History,  are  completed;  nine  volumes  of 
Tholuck,  including  the  whole  of  his  Sermons  and  Essays  ;  and  two  volumes 
of  Ullmann.  Nothing  of  Umbreit  has  yet  appeared,  which  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  his  works  are  of  inferior  importance  to  the  others.  The  price 
of  the  works  in  this  new  form  is  greatly  more  moderate  than  their  original 
cost ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  students  who  are  anxious  to 
possess  these  authors  in  the  original.  Of  Neander  and  Tholuck,  nothing 
need  be  said  ;  their  names  are  already  household  words  among  us.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  speak  of  Ullmann,  who  has  not  been  so  much  read  in 
this  country.  And  yet,  of  all  the  works  embraced  in  this  long  series,  Ull- 
mann's  are  perhaps  the  most  original,  and,  at  the  present  time  especially, 
the  most  valuable,  as  they  have  a  special  adaptation  to  meet  the  present 
phases  of  rationalism  and  unbelief.  His  "  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,"  "  Essence 
of  Christianity,"  and  "is  it  History,  or  is  it  Myth  ?"  are  all,  notwithstand- 
ing minor  blemishes,  works  of  admirable  substance  and  finish,  and,  as  a 
defence  against  the  latest  forms  of  unbelief,  of  the  highest  importance  and 
value.  The  last  named  especially,  is  a  direct  reply  to  Strauss,  and  the  best 
reply,  we  suppose,  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  contains  four  distinct  pieces : 
1.  What  is  involved  in  the  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  by  a  Cruci- 
fied One  ?  2.  A  Critique  of  Strauss's  Lehen  Jesu ;  3.  A  Letter  in  answer  to 
a  Letter  of  Strauss  to  Ullmann  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  Miraculous 
Element  in  the  Gospel  History ;  4,  The  characteristics  of  the  Canonical 
and  the  Apocryphal  in  Relation  to  the  Gospel  History.  These  papers,  we 
suppose,  have  not  been  much  read  in  this  country.  They  will  be  found  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  we  should  like,  indeed,  to 
see  them  made  accessible  to  all  English  readers  in  a  translation  worthy  of 
their  own  high  literary  quality.  For  Ullmann  is  a  model  of  style,  as  well 
as  of  other  excellences. 

Ztilschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Luiherische  IVieologie  und  Kirclie.  1865. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  Deutsche  Theohgie.  1865.  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kriiiken.    1865. 

We  observe  in  much  of  the  contents  of  these  three  leading  theological 
journals  for  the  present  year,  strong  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  per- 
son and  life  of  our  Lord,  always  the  organic  centre  of  the  whole  Christian 
system,  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  the  central  subject  of  controversy 
between  belief  and  unbelief.  More  and  more  the  war  ceases  to  be  one  of 
mere  outposts,  and,  driven  in  upon  the  centre,  is  fiercely  waged  under  the 
walls  of  the  very  citadel.  The  Son  of  God — who  is  He,  that  we  should  be- 
lieve on  him  ?  That  is  the  fundamental  and  ultimate  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian question,  as  it  is  now  put  by  multitudes  on  the  Continent,  and  as 
it  is  beginning  to  be  pressed  by  growing  numbers  of  free  inquirers  in 
our  own  land.     As  yet,  our  own  divines  have  gone  far  less  deeply  and 
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sea^cHingly  liiW^Ticr  qTfeA)rf'atd  Ull  it^  iiiiinediate  &umundMgsy'tMh  |ho 
theologians  of  Germany  and  France.  It  would  be  well  for  us,  nowever,  to 
be  preparing  ourselves  for  the  battle,  for  our  own  time  is  at  hand,  yea,  it 
is  already  come.  The  new  edition  of  Strauss,  in  whicli  he  addresses  hinl-^ 
self  to  the  public  at  large,  has  just  issued  in  an  authorised  English  tran^la^ 
tion,  and  will  soon  be  circulating  freely  through  the  country ;  and  Straus^, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  much  more  dangerous,  because  a  much  more 
wary,  and  logical,  and  consistent  writer  than  Kenan.  If  the  French  infidel 
elays  his  thousands,  the  German  infidel  slays  his  tens  of  thousands.  We' 
have  no  fears  indeed  for  the  final  result.  Good  wiir undoubtedly  come  oiit 
of  all  this  sore  evil ;  but  it  will  do  so  only  by  means  of  the  studied  ah^ 
labours  of  those  who  shall  oppose  the  evil,  and  seek  to  evolve  from  it  tl^ 
good.  No  doubt,  every  new  attempt  of  the  adversary  to  rob  the  chufcT? 
of  its  chief  treasures,  will  only  end  in  adding  to  its  true  riches  ;  but  fbi* 
this  end  the  scribes  of  the  kingdom  need  to  be  well  instructed  in  its  mys- 
teries, and,  by  an  ever-deepening  insight,  to  become  able  to  convert  its 
seeming  losses  into  real  gains.  And  in  order  to  this,  one  specific  fbrin  6if 
their  ability  must  be  to  make  the  "old  things"  of  the  kingdom  stand  fortbi 
before  the  world  with  all  the  freshness  and  force  of  "  new  things,"  defending 
the  old  truths  with  new  weapons,  even  as  the  old  lies  are  being  tricked  out 
in  new  colours  and  recommended  by  new  methods.  '  '  ■  '  i,  v 
"We  call  attention  to  the  following  new  German  contributions  to  this 
^eat  controversy,  as  critically  noticed  in  the  above  journals  :■ —         ■  .   :i->^ 

'   Apologetische  Vortrdge  uber  die  GrundivahrheUen  des  Phri^ienl^hums^  ^iv^^^ 
Dr  LuTHARDT,  Prof,  der  Theologie.     Leipzig.,  cuaail  arl^  aJisJl^^l 

Geschichte  oder  Renan.     Von  J.  J.  "^  ax  Oos^^R^iiiaB,  .|j&^  ^i^^^^S^^^^ 
Translated  into  German.  -!i C'r.  {.^  i-'orrf^rri  orft  --r.^onr 

o  Die  Wahrlieit  der  JEvangeliscJien  Geschichte  hesiegett  durcfi  dii'at(eder\y 
Kach-apoatolischen  ^eugen.      Ein    Vortrag,      Von  F;  y[..  KrummacjhbKq 

Pi^.^odernen  '1>ars(^\i^^€r^l^^'£etem^  't^^^Sfe  oJ&SnS^^S 
iip4^X„  [,  Leipzig.       :  ^^  j,^,^^  ^  gj,  :  ^;^,,r  ],^^;  ^^.^^^  ni'fnsfb 

Several  valuable  papers,  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  same  controversy^ 
will  also  be  found  among  the  JEssays,  as  distinguished  frojw  the  JReyie-ws^ 
which  constitute  so  large  and  important  a  departnienfc  of  all  th§  !Ghe^ei8]Kifl 
Quarterlies. 

Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  Christianity  :  delivered  in 
Leipsic  in  the  Winter  of  1864.  By  Chr.  Ernst  Lutbardt,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  by  Sophia 
Taylor.     Edinburgh  :  T,  &  T.  Clark.     1865. 

The  important  peculiarity  of  this  volume  is,  that  it  deals,-  in  the  form  of 
popular  lectures,  with  the  profoundest  topics  of  modern  religious  inquiry. 
It  lays  open  the  latest  forms  of  religious  thought  and  criticism  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  all  averagely  well  educated  men.  Indeed,  no  well-educated' 
lady  who  fhall  read  this  volume  need  withhold  her  part  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  any  circle  in  which  gentlemen  have  the  courtesy  to  discuss  these 
topics,  apart  from  the  philosophical  technicalities  of  expression,  which  are 
too  often  a  cloak  to  conceal  meagreness  and  commonplaceness  of  thought. 
The  volume  originated  thus  :  "  Academical  lectures  on  such  matters  gave 
rise  to  public  ones  for  a  wider  circle  of  hearers,  which  excited  an  unexpected 
interest,  and  led  to  a  request  for  publication,  entailing  the  obligation  o( 
allowing  them  to  appear."  Such  a  demand  in  Germany  is  a  joyful  sign  of 
the  times.  Our  own  land,  which  has  received  from  that  quarter  much  that 
is  poisonous,  gladly  welcomes  the  antidote,  especially  coming  as  it  does,  in 
this  volume,  in  a  form  so  accessible  and  suitable  to  our  intelligent  popula- 
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tipn  generally. .    We  give  a  spe|Cji^>^n,  rof  the  book,  shewing  its  general 
drift  and  beautiful  spirit  :^ —  ,jl      r 

"  Mj  task  is  ended.  The  road  over  which  we  have  travelled  together 
began  with  the  anomalies  of  existence,  the  enigmas  of  human  life,  the 
problems  of  human  natuz'e.  We  saw  that  the  enigma  of  existence  de- 
manded God,  the  p^'sonal  God.  But  God  is  not  a  dead  power,  but  liv- 
'mg  love ;  and  his  love  not  suffering  him  to  remain  locked  up  in  mystery, 
ti^  revealed  himself  to  man.  The  object,  however,  of  his  revelation  is  Je'sua 
Christ.  In  him  it  Wiis  that  God  manifested  himself ;  in  him  the  anomalies 
of  our  existence  are  revealed.  Let  us,  then,  not  shrink  from  confessing 
that  we  do  bear  anomalies  within  us.  They  are  the  thorns  which  will  not 
suffer  us  to  rest.  We  can  find  no  rest  till  we  find  Christ ;  in  him  contrasts 
axQ  reconciled.  It  is  he  who  reconciles  the  contrasts,  God  and  man,  holi- 
ness and  sin,  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  the  absolute  atonement.  If  we 
could  penetrate  all  space,  we  should  but  find  the  God  of  power ;  if  we  could 
jjurvey  all  time,  we  should  but  see  the  God  of  righteousness.  We  can  know 
the  God  of  grace  only  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  God  of  grace  alone  can 
reconcile  the  contrast  of  creation  and  of  our  hearts.  In  Christ  Jesus, 
Christians  have  in  all  ages  found  their  peace  and  joy.  The  collective  life 
of  the  whole  church  is  a  confession  of  Christ.  All  its  deeds,  its  whole 
worship,  its  preaching,  its  prayers,  its  sacred  songs,  its  holy  rites,  are  but 
a  testimony  to  him ;  while  all  art,  whether  of  language  or  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, which  lias  from  the  first  been  ever  made  use  of  by  her,  does  but 
serve  to  glorify  him.  And  so  long  as  gratitude  shall  yet  be  found  on  earth, 
feo  long'wiU  he  be  remembered,  so  Ibhg  will  his  name  dwell  in  the  hearts  and 
hover  on  the  lips  of  men.  They  who  would  deprive  mankind  of  him,  would 
tear  out  the  corner-stone  of  the  noblest  edifice  of  humanity.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  memory  of  a  departod  benefactor  which  Christianity  preserves'; 
it  is  k  relatiop  to  a  living  one-,  a  personal  and  vital  relation.  At  his  name 
all  hearts  beat,  all  knees  bow.  And  in  all  time  will  the  image  of  Jesus,  as 
portrayed  in. the  Gospels,  exercise  its  mysterious  power  over  the  minds  of 
m6n  ;  and  the  Spirit,  which  proceedeth  from  him,  become  a  bond,  uniting 
them  in  faith  and  love  to  himself,  and  thus  a  bond  of  love  uniting  the  whole 
hutticiri  Traee.  So  long  as  there  are  Christians  in  the  world,  and  such  there 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  thev  will  recognise  each  other  by  the  salutation, 
Blegged  be^Je^tts  Christ l^*'i^9o  oi  Jnjjj'ioqmx  ]}flii  ogijii  oa  oJUo-  iv/ 

•0 
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Jacohi  Isaaci  Boeder  Oraiiode  Libertate  cum  Theologice,  turn  etiam  Ecclesim 
Christiaiice,  slrenue  vindicanda    In  Auditorio  Acadetnice  EJieno  Trajec- 
n.iince  Hahita,  D.  xxviii.,  M.  Mariii,  A.  mdccclxv,  qnum   Magistratum 
'^^cademice  deponerei. — Trajecti  ad  Ilhenum,  mdccclxv. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  Oration,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  for  notice,  to  be  an  able  and  eloquent,  and,  with  one  qualifi- 
Ciition  which  we  must  mention,  a  sound  and  seasonable  production.  Pro- 
fessor Doedes  is  known  as  an  ornament  of  the  Dutch  church,  and  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  evangelical  reaction  which  that  church  has  recently 
experienced.  The  Oration  before  us  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resigning  his  oflBcc  as  rector  of  the  University  of  Utrecht.     Its  design, 
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as  the  title  bears,  is  to  "vindicate  the  liberty  at  once  of  Theology,  and  of 
^the  Christian  Church."     The  first  part  of  the  Address,  therefore,  treats  of 
;^ths  liberty  of  theology,   or  rather,  the  liberty  which  must  be  accorded 
"'to  the  theologian  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.     Here  the  professor  lays  him- 
iPelf  open  to  the  charge  of  going  too  far  in  the  assertion  of  an  unlimited 
~^reedom,  "  Let  him  freely  judge  of  all  the  points  of  dogmatics,  let  him  give 
?his  opinion  about  them,  having  no  regard  to  any  human  authority. !    Lbt 
liim  treat  spontaneously  of  all  questiims  touching  divine  things,      Estne 
"Deus  persona  ?     Estne  aliquid  prceter  naturam,^^  (&g.     Had  this  amounted 
"to  nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  investigating  divine  truth,  no  excep- 
tion could  be  taken  to  the  argument;  but  M.  Doedes  pleads  for  this  un- 
restricted freedom  as  the  privilege  of  the  academical  chair.     His  positiohB 
%n  this  part  of  the  subject  may  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Dutch  academies, 
%vhich  are  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
"they  are  quite  out  of  place  as  applied' to  our  halls  of  theology,  where  the 
"professors  are  held  bound  to  teach  according  to  the  standards  of  the  church. 
M.  Doedes,  however,  considers  the  church  and  the  academy  to  be  two  sepa- 
rate and  independent  institution^  and  in  the  second  part  of  his  address, 
he  contends,  with  equal  strenuousness,  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  as  an 
independent  community,  to  decide  upon  the  doctrines  which  she  will  have 
inculcated  from  her  pulpits  ;  and  to  exclude  from  her  communion  those  who 
■dio  not  teach  what  she  holds  to  be  evangelical  truth.     "  Suppose  a  follower 
'bf  Luther  or  Calvin  raised  to  St  Peter's  chair,  as  it  is  called,  would  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  endure  such  a  person,  after  discovering  him  ?  or  & 
J)riesfc  embued  with  the  principles  of  the  reformation?     Could  that  church 
be  said  to  be  free,  if  it  were  coaipelled  to  bear  with  such  a  pontiff  or  such  a 
priest?     Certainly  not.     Nor  could  this  be  said  of  the  churches  of  protes- 
tants,  were  they  compelled  to  bear  with  ministers  who  should  teach  thin^« 
"Concerning  the  gospel  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  plainly  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Christian  church."     The  force  of  this  reasoning  we 
^cordially  admit.     But  then  we  consider  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
'treatment  of  theology  supplied  td  thjOse  who  a^ire,  io^^^^    pffice  of  public 

teachers  in  the  church.  <  ■  •       •■ >   •'•      '^  .'  ( 

\:  .  :■ 

.Theological  Controversy ;  or  the  Funciion  of  Debate  in  Theology.  An  Address 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Theological  Society  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  with  an  appendix  on  the  study  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Bj  John  Tulloch  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology,  of  Mary's 

c.   College,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  &c.   William  Blackwood.    1865. 

'     IJt  would  not  be  easy  for  any  who  has  not  perused  this  pamphlet,  to  guess 

at  its  real  character  and  design  from  the  title  page  now  quoted.     From  this, 

one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  dealt  with  the  old  topic  of  the  odium 

theologicum, — the  bad  spirit  which  has  too  often  disgraced  theological  debate 

T-the  question  of  Tautcene  animis  ccelestibus  irce  ?    But  this  occupies  only 

jB,  part  of  the  tractate,  and  is  introduced  only  by  the  way,  with  the  view 

of  supporting  the  main  theme  of  the  address.     That  theme,  we  think, 

might  have  been  expressed  much  more  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  title 

which  Professor  Doedes  has  prefixed  to  the  address  which  we  have  already 

noticed,  namely,  "  The  Liberty  of  Theology."     The  point  for  which  Pro- 

i-fessor  Tulloch  pleads  is  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speculation,  which  every 

nseident  of  theology  should  exercise,  in  judging  of  revealed  truth,  untram- 

mterod  by  any  previous  systems  of  divinity,  or  any  existing  confessions  of 

allovvingrticles,  or  catechisms  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  drift  of  hia 

the  times,     e  contends  that  this  liberty  should  be  extended  to  the  preaching 

IS  poisonous,  ^gid  thoughts  and  speculations,  unchecked  by  the  discipline  and 

this  volume,  in  a  fOihe  rulers  o^  ,the,iehufloL^.>U^  iSfOot  prepared,  therefore, 


to  adniit  the  second  postulate  ,61'  tji.e  Dutch  professor,  -y^lio  contends  with 
equal  force  for  '•  the  liberty  o|. the, Christian  church  "  to  exclude  heretical 
teachers.  The  beau  ideal  of  tlie  church  that  ought  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr 
TuUoch,  must  be  sought  in  the  palmy  days  of  moderatism,  when  Pi'incipal 
;.llobertson  and  ,Dr JErskine /were  colleagues,  and  when  the  one  preached  up 
lu;  the  m.orning  wha;t  the  other  preached  down  in  the  afternoon,  in  other 
words,  Dr  TuUoch,  instead  of  banishing  controversy  from  the  church,  would 
invite  it  to  enter  the  sacred  house,  and  allthat,he  would  bargain  for  is,  that 
thie  combatants  should  behave  courteously  towards  each  other,  and  make 
no  disturbance  in  the  family.  Like  JEolus,  whose  cave  was  filled  w^ith 
jstormy  winds,  over  which  he  ruled,  mollitque  animos,  el  iemperat  iras, — 
I)r  Tulloch  would  keep  his  controversial  winds  shut  up  within  the  bosom 
^of  the  church,  to  conflict  with,  or  rather  to  neutralise,  each  other,  and  thus 
produce  a  calm  without.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  a  broad  view  of  the 
field  of  theology  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  his  liberality  would  stop  short, 
and  his  orthodoxy  step  in :  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  Arminians  and 
Calvinists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  are  alike  welcome  as  members 
Qi  the  happy  family  which  he  would  inaugurate.  ,  s     ;,-    li 

In  urging  this  amalgamation,  Dr  Tulloch  dwells  upon  two  considerations. 
The  first  is  a  distinction  which  he  draws  between  "  Christian  verities  as 
they  spring  from  the  living  Word,"  and  ''  these  verities  in  a  reasoned  form, 
as  conceived  and  argued  out  by  the  Christian  intellect,"  between  "  the  form 
of  sound  words  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  deliver  from  the  pulpit," 
and  ''  the  form  of  opinion  which  the  apostolic  doctrine  has  encountered  in 
different  ages,  and  which  have  reacted  upon  it  in  various  ways."  AVhat 
these  "  verities"  can  be  which  "  spring  from  the  living  Word,"  and  which, 
as  he  tells  us  somewlmt  loosely,  "  go  straight  to  the  common  heart,  and  may 
be  felt  by  all,"  the  Doctor  does  not  inform  us.  On  this  point,  the  mo^t 
important  and  practical  of  all,  seeing  that  the  student  will  be  called  to 
deliver  them  from  the  pulpit,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  W^e  confess 
to  a  strong  feeling  of  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  and  number  of  these 
"verities."  Surely  the  Doctor  is  able  to  state  them  in  plain  language,  and 
tell  us  where  they  are  to  be  found.  But,  then,  were  he  to  do  so,  the  danger 
is  that,  in  the  act  of  enunciation,  they  would  change  their  character,  and 
become  Dr  Tulloch's  Confession  of  Faith  ;  in  which  case  they  would  be  no 
longer  ''  Christian  verities,"  but  mere  "  forms  of  opinion  !"  Dr  Tulloch  has 
only  half  learnt  the  grammar  of  the  Dogmengeschichte  of  our  German 
divines,  else  he  would  not  speak  so  glibly  of  "  Christian  verities"  at  all. 
According  to  the  approved  notion  of  our  German  friends,  the  sacred 
writings  contain  nothing  more  than  the  germs  of  Christian  verities,  of  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  are  the  developments.  Armed  with  their 
divining  rods,  these  theological  Dousterswdvels  have  travelled  over  churc 
history,  pretending  to  trace  the  sacred  ore  in  its  progress  underground,  till 
it  crops  out  in  the  writings  of  some  mediaeval  father,  in  the  shape  of  a  heap 
of  coins,  curiously  marked,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  current.  Such  is  the  theory  of  our  German  theologians  in  their 
"History  of  Doctrines,"  by  which  term  they  mean,  not  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Dr  Tulloch  has  obviously 
adopted  this  theory,  though  he  appears  unwilling  to  part  with  some  of  the 
shell  which  he  has  just  chipped.  We  beg  to  demur  to  the  whole  theory, 
full-fledged  or  incipient.  Reserving  our  remarks  on  the  general  question 
to  another  occasion,  we  beg  to  say  that  Dr  Tulloch  has  fallen  into  a  twofold 
mistake.  In  the  first  place,  he  confounds  the  spirit  of  free  personal  inqidry 
into  the  truths  of  Scripture,  which  is  alike  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  as  well  as  of  every  theological  student,  with  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  speculation  "  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge."  He  forgets 
that  these  two  things  are  essentially  different,  both  in  the  objects  they  seek 
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to  attain,  and  in  the  process  by  which  they  reach  them.  The  object  aimed 
at  by  the  Christian  student  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  teachings  of  irien 
are  consistent  or  rather  identical  with  the  teachings  of  God  in  his  Word. 
The  Bereans  are  commended,  "because  they  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  these  things 
wp-e  so ;"  and  when  they  found  these  things  in  the  Scriptures,  "therefore** 
— on  this  simple  ground — "many  of  them  bolieyed,"  (Acts  xvii.  11,  12)'. 
Could  the  faith  of  these  Bereans,  when  expressed  in  their  own  words,  be 
styled,  in  any  proper  sense,  "  the  verities  of  Scripture  in  a  reasone(^form^ 
as  conceived  and  argued  out  by  the  Christian  intellect  ?"  The  next  fallacy 
into  which  Dr  Tulloch  has  fallen  is  still  more  obvious.  He  confounds  th^ 
varying  modes  in  which  the  same  truth  has  been  taught  in  different  ages  of 
the  church,  with  varying  forms  of  the  truth  itself.  This  appears  from  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  well-known  difference  of  the  popular  preaching 
of  the  present  day  in  thought  and  phraseology,  from  that  of  the  times  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  or  the  older  days  of  Chrysostom.  All  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  influence  which  the  progress  of  learning,  science,  and  civilisation 
have  on  the  mode  and  manner  oi  presenting  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
real  question  is.  What  were  the  doctrines  taught  by  those  divines  ?  Men 
may  have  known  and  taught  the  truth  more  fully  and  faithfully  at  various 
times,  but  Truth  itself  is  like  its  author,  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterdaV, 
and  as  it  shall  be  for  ever.  ' 

On  the  other  point  mooted  in  this  pamphlet,  which,  strangely  enougi 
is  entitled  "On  the  Study  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,"  we  cannot  too  high, 
applaud  Dr  Tulloch's  concern  that  students  should  understand  the  Conf' 
eion  ;  but  why  he  should  be  so  zealous  for  the  study  of  a  document  whic'h' 
he  thinks  has  outlived  its  time  and  use,  we  cannot  see.  What  else  can  be 
made  of  the  following  sentence  ?  "  My  own  profound  conviction  is,  that 
religious  thought  in  Scotland,  no  less  than  in  England,  has  already  entered 
upon  a  movement  which  is  destined  to  remould  dogmatic  belief  more 
largely  than  any  previous  movement  in  the  history  of  the  Churchy  and 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  that  the  old  relation  of  our  Church  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  can  continue."  Well !  by  all  means  let  us 
have  an  overture  for  anew  Confession ;  and  let  Dr  Tulloch  try  his  hand  on 
the  compilation  of  a  document  which  may  prove  a  fitting  substitute  for  tlie 
old  Calvinistic  symbol  which  a  whole  assembly  of  divines  took  so  many 
years  to  produce.  Our  hopes  of  seeing  such  a  document,  however,  are 
considerably  modified  by  two  reflections.  We  fear  Dr  Tulloch  would  find 
the  task  an  arduous,  if  not  an  impracticable  one.  For  he  tells  us  that 
"  theological  opinion  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  pure  logical  phase  of  de- 
velopment, and  assuming,  with  the  growth  of  more  intricate  and  complex 
philosophical  and  historical  culture,  more  indefinite  and  complex  shapes — 
shapes  which  still  remain  to  he  sorted  and  classifiedy  And  again,  even  should 
the  Doctor  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  produce  a  Confession  out  of  these  in- 
definite shapes  of  thought,  we  greatly  fear  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  might 
become  obsolete  in  its  turn,  for,  according  to  him,  theology  is  in  a  per- 
petual flux  ;  and  the  spruce  theologue  of  to-day,  who  sneers  at  the  old 
Westminster  divines,  is  in  danger  of  being  snubbed  very  soon  by  "  the 
growth  of  a  still  more  complex,  philosophical,  and  historical  culture."  In 
good  sooth,  sensible  as  we  are  of  the  desirableness  of  a  creed  more  adapted 
to  meet  the  errors  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  the  change  of  modern  thought 
and  expression,  we  would  seriously  deprecate  a  movement  prompted,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  this  movement  is,  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  precious  truths 
embodied  in  our  scriptural,  judicious,  and  time-honoured  standards. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the 
Discovery  of  Lakes  Shirica  and  Nyassa,   1858-1861.      By  David  and 
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1  Charles  Livingstone,     With  Map  and  Illustration^., .  LqjwJoii,;  John 
-  Murray,: Albemarle  Street.;    1865.  r"  :  i .'  :  '.   ' 

.T^^is  interesting  and  important  volume  will  be  found  toi3eserv-i&,  whatlt 
Mill  doubtless  s6on  command,  universal  attention.     Dr  Livingstone  has 
earned  an  enviable  reputation,  to  which  few  travellers  have  attained.     His 
sterling  honesty,  his  transparent  truthfulness,  his  admirable  simplicity, 
his  entire  freedom  from  party  prejudice,  from  political  bias,  and  from  sel- 
fish motives,  have  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  every  reader  ;  as  his 
Christian  worth  and  amiable  character  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends. 
In  Dr  Livingstone's  company,  wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever  he  has  to 
t^l,  W6  feel  ourselves  perfectly  safe.     The  present  volume,  in  which  the 
Doctor  has  been  aided  by  Mr  Charles  Livingstone,  is  superior  in  point  of 
literary  execution  to  his  former  book  :  but  under  his  quiet  searching  eye, 
we  feel  sure  that  in  no  single  instance  has  truth  been  sacrificed  to  point  a 
sentence,  or  give  effect  to  a  story.     And  how  deeply  interesting  is  the  field 
of  discovery  through  which  we  are  led  in  these  pages  !     Africa,  formerly 
supposed  to  consist  of  interminable  vasts  of  barren  and  burning  sand,  into 
jiv'hich  rivers  sunk  never  to  reappear,  is  now  proved  to  be  "  a  well-watered 
;" region,  resembling  North  America  in  its  fresh  water  lakes,  and  India  in  its 
humid  lowlands  and  cool  highland  plains."     Regret  at  our  past  ignorance 
must  be  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  been  excluded  and  kept  in 
the  dark  by  the  base  cupidity  of  slave-dealers.     The  Portuguese,  that  they 
might  carry  on  their  hateful  trafiic  with  more  security,  "  long  concealed 
-,the  four  mouths  by  which  the  Zambesi  pours  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  in 
^rder  that  the  English  cruisers  might  be  induced  to  watch  at  a  false  point 
"\jirhile  slaves  M'ere  quietly  shipped  from  the  true  one." 
* '  The  narrative  of  the  Expedition  is  relieved  by  the  most  interesting  de- 
tails, illustrative  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the  natives,  and 
^  ,^nlivened  by  touches  of  humour,  by  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
;  striking  incidents.     ^Ve  despair  of  conveying  to  our  readers,  by  means  of 
^extracts,  any  idea  of  the  treat  which  awaits  them  in  the  perusal  of  a  volume, 
every  page  of  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  localities  hitherto  unex- 
plored, and  a  people  hitherto  unknown.     And  indeed  we  may  save  our- 
B6lves  this  trouble,  as  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  human  family, 
,^  m.the  progress  of  discovery,  in  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  in  the  pro- 
;-,,gress  of  the  gospel,  will  doubtless  procure  for  himself  a  perusal  of  this 
[  delightful  volume.     One  thing  strikes  us  as  contributing  largely  to  enhance 
^  t^e  interest  of  the  narrative.     The  primary  object  of  the  missionary  is  the 
■   extension  of  Christianity  ;  other  things  are  with  him  subordinate  means 
^".^r  ultimate  results.   Hence  his  narrative  interests  only  a  portion  of  society, 
'' fttid  often  only  a  portion  of  the  church.    The  same  grand  object  is  in  Dr 
;.  rXivingstone's  eye  ;  but  his  primary  object  is  the  extension  of  civilisation, 
ib  be  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  commercial  enterprise,  for  the 
debasing  traffic  of  slavery.    And  hence  his  travels  partake  of  a  human  in- 
terest, wide  as  the  living  world,  and  warm  as  the  blood  that  circulates  in  the 
living  heart.     The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  abounds  with  strik- 
ing Illustrations. 

Essays  on  Baptismal  Regeneration  ;  Theories  examined,  Errors  exposed, 
and  Dangers  demonstrated.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D.  London ;  John 
Snow.     1865. 

In  this  volume  Dr  Campbell  has  collected  together  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  British  Standard,  and  other  publications  under  his  control. 
These  articles  originated  in  the  memorable  sermon  of  Mr  Spurgeon  on  the 
subject,  which,  says  the  Doctor,  "  led  to  an  excitement  far  exceeding  everything 
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of  the  sort  known  in  our  times."  In  the  management  of  tlie  controverav, 
the  Doctor  says  he  occupied  an  independent  footing  ;  and  he  has  certainly 
shewn  the  utmost  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  It  i§  yerj  apparenl^ 
however,  that  he  sympathises  throughout  with  Mr  SpurgeonV  and  we  think 
he  has  measured  out  scrimp  justice  to  some  of  our  Heformei'S.  We  have 
already  given  our  opinion  on  the  general  question  in  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  present  number,  and  do  not  need  to  re-enter  the  controversy.  Agree- 
ing, however,  as  we  do  in  the  main,  with  the  views  of  Dr  Campbell  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  revision  and  reform  of  the  Anglican  formularies  on  this 
essential  point,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  his  book  as  a  masterly  exposure 
of  the  errors  and  demonstration  of  the  dangers  connected  with  the  various 
prevailing  theories  of  Baptismal  Regeneration ;  and  only  regret  that,  in 
exposing  the  futility  and  falseness  of  so  many  theories,  the  author  did  not 
more  explicitly  state  and  confirm  his  own.  His  "  Addresses  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  are  characterised  by  great  point 
and  force  ;  and  earnestly  do  we  iiope  ihat  pemonstrance»  setiweibiaeaDt 
may  not  be  disregarded.  rf  I'f/"  tIY    ,f    m  .ioo  rrr  onrnli  '^   s 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving.      Edited  by  his'^Ne^heS^,  ^Bd^^^ 
^''Hev.  G,  Carltle,  M.A.     Vol.  IV.     London  :  Alex.  Strahan.     1805?  ^MH 

n  We  have  now  received  the  fourth  volume  of  this  beautiful  edition  of 
Irving's  writings.  It  contains  the  miscellaneous  discourses  of  that  remark- 
able man,  w^hose  name  was  at  one  time  a  spell  to  conjure  crowds,  whose 
genius  soared  like  an  eagle  over  the  metropolis,  and  whose  weird-like  elor 
quence  held  thousands  entranced,  and  oftentimes  bewildered,  for  hours 
together.  In  perusing  these  pages,  we  miss  indeed  the  magic  inspired  by 
the  whole  personel  of  the  orator  ;  but  to  those  who  heard  him  but  once,  the 
commanding  sweep  of  the  antique  English,  the  thunder  of  the  periods,  and 
the  organ  swell  of  the  style  of  address,  will  recal  the  figure  and  strain  of 
the  modern  Elijah.  We  have  to  thank  Mr  Carlyle  for  presenting  us  with 
Buch  a  worthy  memorial  of  his  distinguised  relative,  and  Mr  Strahan  for 
the  exquisite  taste  with  w'hich  the  volumes  are  brought  out.  The  w^ork, 
when  completed,  must  form  a  valuable  accession  to  any  theological  library. 


The  Miracles:  Helps  to  Faith  not  Hindrayices.  By  Willum  T^iYtoRi 
M.A.,  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Derby  Road,  Livtr^ 
pool.  Author  of  "  Life  Truths,"  "  The  Song  of  Salvation,"  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.     1865.  v;^   ^^\^  .^o  ummoO  5f>bfe>s<s>^  i^^T 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  tact  and 
talent  with  which  the  author  has  handled  his  subject.  A  list  of  the  con- 
tents will  shew  how  thoroughly  the  subject  has  been  treated:  "Introduc- 
tion ;  statement  of  the  question  ;  definition  of  a  miracle ;  possibility  of 
miracles  ;  credibility  of  miracles  ;  evidence  in  behalf  of  miracles  ;  the  my- 
thical theory  of  Strauss ;  the  legendary  theory  of  Renan  ;  the  evidential 
value  of  miracles;  conclusion."  We  rejoice  to  see  a  work  evincing  so 
much  sound  thought  and  critical  research,  from  such  a  quarter;  and 
cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who  would  have  their  faith  strengthened  by, 
instead  of  stumbling  at,  the  miracles  of  Scripture. 

Coming  Events:  an  Inquiry  regarding  the  Prophetical  Numbers  of  the  Last 
Chapter  of  Daniel.  By  Dr  Meikle.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  & 
Co.     1865. 

We  have  in  a  former  number  of  our  Review  commended  to  our  readers 
in  high  terms  a  previous  work  of  Dr  Meikle's  on  '*  The  Administration  of 
the  Mediatorial  Dispensation."     Besides  that  work,  Dr  Meikle  is  the  au 
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thor  of  several  other  little  works  which  have  been  favourably  received  by 
the  church.  We  need  only  say  that  this  publication  does  no  discredit 
to  its  predecessors.  In  this  department  of  our  journal  we  cannot  even 
attempt  a  summary  of  Dr  Meikle's  views  respecting  this  part  of  pro- 
phecy, but  we  can  honestly  commend  his  volume  to  such  readers  as  in- 
vestigate unfulfilled  prophecy  as  sage,  sensible,  and  soundly  reasoned, 

Paleskne.Yc^iWToung.    By  Rev.  A.  A^  Bonar,  Glasgow.    London  :  The 

"  ' '       ''^'T;'^^  '  ;^'T     Religious  Tract  Society.     1865. 

Elegantly  got' up- arid  illustrated,  well  printed  on  tinted  paper,  this 
volume  is  very  attractive.  After  a  chapter  on  the  land  at  large,  another 
on  its  mountains  and  hills,  a  third  on  its  rocks  and  caves,  a  fourth 
on  its  plains  and  valleys,  and  a  fifth  on  its  rivers  and  lakes,  there 
follow  fourteen  chapters  taking  the  land  as  it  lies,  tribe  by  tribe,  with 
all  the  remarkable  things  and  places  which  are  within  the  borders  of  each. 
Mr  Bonar  having  himself  visited  Palestine,  and  having  already  published 
a  volume  in  conjunction  with  Mr  M'Cheyne,  which,  has  won  its  way  to 
a  high  place  on  this  subject,  possesses,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  gifts 
and  graces,  «ios^  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  the  treating  of  this  subject 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  pleasing  book.  Yet  we  cannot  recommend 
his  volume  "  for  the  young."  It  is  permeated  by  millenarianism  from  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  volume  to  the  very  last.  It  appears  everywhere,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  if  it  ever  can  come  in  an  unqffensive  man- 
ner, it  does  so  come  in  Mr  Bonar's  gentle  loving  way.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  very  many  beauties  of  this  volume,  we  could  not  recommend  it,  above 
all,  as  a  book  for  children  ;  because,  if  it  were  well  and  diligently  read 
by  them,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  would  bias  their  minds  for  ever  in 
behalf  of  millenarian  doctrine  and  literal  interpretation.  The  book  is, 
however,  commendiiblc  to  readers  who  are  of  a  full  age.  It  is  in  reality 
better  adapted  for  them  than  for  children.  Mr  Bonar's  style  is  not  pe- 
culiarly suited  for  children.  He  uses  such  words  and  phrases,  and  turns 
his  sentences  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  shew  that  he  has  not  made  express- 
ing his  thoughts  ta  children  his  peculiar  study.  As  a  whole,  the  book 
is  every  way  much  more  adapted  to  the  mature  mind  than  to  the  in- 
quiring and  impressible  young,  and  to  such,  but  to  such  only,  we  can 
and  do  very  heartily  commend  a  highly  interesting  and  generally  accurate 
voitime. 

The  Banished  Count;  or,  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Louis  Zinzendorff.  From 
,  ,  the  French  of  M.  Felix  Bo  vet.  By  Rev.  John  Gill.  London  :  James 
l^;  Nisbet  &  Co.     1865. 

-'  We  have  read  this  volume  with  unspeakable  pleasure ;  not  that  it  is  free 
horn  faults  :  very  far  from  it.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing 
it  with  the  original,  and  cannot  therefore  say  anything  of  its  merits  as  a 
translation  ;  but  this  we  can  say,  that  it  has  very  seldom  ccurred  to  us  in 
the  course  of  our  perusal — not  more  than  two  or  three  times—  that  we  were 
reading  a  translation  at  all.  The  volume  is  most  fascinating.  It  brings 
before  us  the  life  of  a  man  whom,  though  we  cannot  altogetlier  approve  of 
all  he  says  and  does,  we  yet  cannot  help  admiring.  For  the  Count  Zinzen- 
dorff w;i8  a  wonderful  man  in  many  ways.  Of  high  birth,  of  an  old  family, 
with  plenty  of  this  world's  goods,  with  political  influence  that  might  have 
called  him  to  the  very  helm  of  the  state  ;  with  a  noble  person,  admir- 
able powers  of  speech  and  of  thought,  with  a  thorough  and  complete 
education,  and  many  more  advantages  of  body  and  soul,  and  of  outward 
estate  an<i  circumstance,  he  laid  all,  all  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal 
sense  of  tne  word,  at  the  feet  of  Christ    living  and  dying,  he  was  the 
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Lord's.     And  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed  and  owned  by  the  Master. 
A  most  apostolic  man,  one  feels,  as  one  reads  on.     Simple  in  his  tag^te^^ 
and  habits,  he  is  ready  for  any  service,  any  country,  any  place  ;  Christ 
in  him,  and  Christ  with  him,  makes  all  the  world  an  Eden.     Such  a  life 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  becomes  very  interesting  to  the  student  ofr- 
ecclesiastical  history.      The  life  of  the  Count  is  a  germ  that  lies  at  tha/ 
root  of    our  own  modern  spiritual  life.      In  one  aspect,  as  the  founder,; 
we  may  almost   say,  of   modem   Moravianism,  the   Count's  influence  is 
great  on  modern  missions  and  our  own   religious  life,  so  far  as  that  is 
affected  and  modified   by  Moravianism.     But   in    his   contact  with    tbo. 
Wesleys,  especially  with    Charles,  he  has  influence  again,  through  that- 
body,  on  the  whole  religious  life  of  this  country — ^influence  so  great  that  ; 
eternity  alone  can  reveal  its  full  force  and  value.     How  wonderfully,  we 
have  often  thought  as  we  read  this  volume,  is  the  church  of  each  land 
and  time  connected  with  the  church  of  every  other  land  and  time,  and 
with  the  church  of  all  lands  and  time  !     The  links  that  bind  the  whole 
body  together,  to  the  human  eye  look  often  slight,  and  often  seem  to  be 
loose  and  far  apart ;  but  the  body  is  one  :  there  is  one  faith,  and  one  Lord, 
and  one  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost     We  commend  the  volume  before  us 
as  eminently  fitted  under  God  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  love,  and  so 
of  Christian  unity.     We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  read  so  goodly  a 
volume  from  its  preface  to  its  close  without  having  said  many  a  time  from 
his  heart,  "  Peace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin 
cetity.    AmeTi."  ^ 

TJie  Hulsean,  Ledure$  for  l^^2^.   Five  Lectures  on  the  CharackJ^of  S^iPaul.. 
By  Eev,  ^»  S.  Howson, i|>.|>>>;  London;  Longmans,  Green,  &.Cg.  rl864. 

Dr  Howson  has  earned  for  himself  a  name  as  one  of  the  most  carefut 
students  of  at  least  all  that  concerns  the  great  apostle.     On  all  topics  that 
relate  to  Paul,  his  life,  his  labours,  his  travels,  his  character,  and  all  that 
can  illustrate  any  of  these,  Dr  Howson  may  be  r'?garded  as  the  greatest  living, 
authority.      In  conjunction  with  Mr  Conybeare,  he  produced  a  work  on 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  which  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled.     The 
present  volume  is,  in  many  respects,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  former, 
volumes,  and  should  be  procured  and  read,  and  carefully  studied  by  all, 
possessors  of  the  preceding  volumes,  and  by  all  who  would  form  to  them- 
selves accurate  conceptions  of  Paul's  life  and  labours,  and  the  effects  thereof 
on  Christianity.     Critically,  we  have  felt  in  reading  this  volume  that  it  is 
encumbered  with  foot-notes.     Some  of  them  are  simply  references  to  what ' 
may  be   called   parallel   passages  in    other — oftentimes  living — authors. 
Many  of  these  tend  no  way  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text :  and  we  felt  that 
they  impeded  greatly  our  study  of  the  sermon  as  a  whole,  breaking  up,  as 
they  do  continually,  the  reader's  continuity  and  fixity  of  thought.     We 
would  suggest  to  Dr  Howson,  that  he  would  greatly  improve  his  work  if, 
in  a  succeeding  edition,  he  would  reject  all  the  less  valuable  and  elucida- 
tive of  the  footnotes,  throw  the  rest  into  two  or  three  larger  dissertations, 
and  insert  them  as  appendices  to  each  sermon,  or  at  the  clo?e  of  the  whole. 
He  would  thus  and  then  leave  the  solid  words  of  his  valuable  sermons  to 
make  their  full  force  felt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Eclectic  Notes  ;  or,  Notes  of  Discussions  on  Religiovs  Topics  at  the  Meetings 
of  the  Eclectic  Society,  London,  during  the  Years  1798-1814,  Edited  by 
Archdeacon  PrattJ  M. A.  Second '  Edition.  London:  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1865. 

We  noticed  this  book  so  very  fully  and  so  very  favourably  in  jpijyrp^ijjea™ 
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ori%  first  appearance,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  give  a  hearty  wcl- 
cafeb  to  this  second  edition  of  the  goodly  octavo.  We  do  not  know  a  volume 
wMcfti  Nve  could  readily  name  so  suggestive  as  this  is  of  texts  and  topics  for 
ministers  and  teachers.  There  is  very  much  very  precious  truth  stated  in 
a  clear,  forcible,  and  pithy  way  by  some  of  the  old  masters  in  our  Israel. 
Vf  e  need  only  add  that  the  volume  is  republished  "  precisely  as  it  was." 
It  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  former  edition.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Eclectic  Societv  was  "  held  at  the  Ca?tle  and  Falcon  Inn,  Aldersgate  Street, 
15th  Jan.  178^,  and  consisted  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Foster,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  and  Eli  Bates,  Esq.".  Its  members  were 
subsequently  increased  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  besides  as  many  country 
brethren  and  occasional  visitors ;  and  they  belonged  to  all  denominations. 

An  JSxposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.     By  J.  MoRGANy  D.D.,  Belfast. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1865. 

Dr  Morgan,  like  Dr  John  Brown,  seems'to  be  reserving  the  publication  of 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  Shortly  following  on  his  massive 
volume  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  this  massive 
volume,  expository  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John.  Dr  Morgan  thinks  "  this 
Epistle  of  John  had  not  received  the  same  amount  of  consideration  that  has 
been  given  to  some  other  portions  of  the  divine  word."  He  says,  '•  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  lengthened  exposition  of  it.  I  could  find  little  human  help  in 
the  study  of  it."  If  the  Doctor  had  turned  to  the  last  volume  of  Home's 
Introduction,  he  would  have  found  reference  to  at  least  eight  "  lengthened 
expositions  of  it."  That  of  Liicke  has  been  long  translated  from  the  German, 
and  forms,  if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  set  of  volumes  issued  by  Dr 
Morgan's  publishers,  as  a  biblical  cabinet.  Hut  there  is  a  very  recent, 
and  Very  able  work  on  this  Epistle  published  by  a  minister  and  mis- 
sionary of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr  Graham  of  Bonn. 
That  exposition  is  entitled  "  The  Spirit  of  Love  ; "  and,  in  the  introduction, 
full  reference  is  made  to  many  German  works  on  the  Kpistle,  of  all  of  which, 
arid  of  the  literature  of  the  Epistle  generally,  Dr  Graham,  in  his  able  and 
admirable  commentary,  which  is  both  critical  and  practical,  makes  full  and 
worthy  use.  This  commentary  of  his  is,  we  think,  not  quite  so  well  known 
a's'it  ought  to  be,  and  we  are  sure  Dr  Morgan  will  thank  us  for  pointing  it 
out  to  him.  For  if  he  had  read  that  commentary  before  writing  his  own, 
we  feel  sure  he  would  have  mended  almost  the  only  fault  we  are  able  to 
discover  in  it — its  want  of  critical  closeness  and  accuracy.  But  Dr  Morgan, 
single-handed,  has  produced  a  most  admirable,  and  every  way  worthy,  and 
readable  book  ;  full  of  doctrinal  depth  and  strength,  and  full  of  experimen- 
tal application.  It  is  such  a  volume  as  we  could  have  expected  at  his  hands 
after  having  read  with  highest  appreciation  "  The  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Religion  in  Daily  Life.     By  the  Rev  E.  Garbett,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Christ's  Church,  Surbiton.     The  Religious  Tract  Society.     1865. 

This  is  a  singularly  admirable  little  volume.  We  are  glad  to  make  an 
exception  of  it  from  the  class  of  books  to  which  outwardly  it  seems  to  be- 
long. It  is  a  book  on  which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  much  labour 
and  pains.  It  is  not  a  heap  of  old  sermons  touched  up  and  freed  here 
and  there  from  pulpit  marks,  some  of  which  are  only  half  and  hastily 
obliterated  as  the  sheets  are  revised  for  the  press.  The  matter  may 
have  been  used  in  sermons,  likely  enough  it  has,  but  if  so,  it  has  been 
written  with  consummate  skill  and  care.  The  book  consists  of  sixteen 
short  essays,  bringing  religion  to  bear  on  the  daily  and  ordinary  matters  of 
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life— such  topics  as  friends  and  friendships,  conversation,  temperance, 
manners,  dress,  home,  buying  and  selling,  self-control,  ridicule  and  the 
ridiculous,  true  beauty.  On  these  and  many  other  kindred  topics  Mr 
Garbett  gives  forth  sage  and  sound  advice,  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  are 
themselves  models  of  advice-giving,  and  with  a  force  and  conclusiveness  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  We  fear  that  many  persons  who  "  preach  the  Gospel" 
as  it  is  called,  forget  nearly  wholly  to  preach  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 
How  seldom  are  such  topics  as  those  Mr  Garbett  has  introduced  in  his 
volume  heard  of  in  our  evangelical  pulpits !  It  is  called  legal  preaching, 
and  dull,  hard,  dry,  morality,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  all  the  morality  of  the 
word  of  God  can  be  preached,  and  ought  to  be  preached,  in  an  evangelical 
way.  This  is  what  Mr  Garbett  has  done  in  this  admirable  volume, 
which  we  heartily  recommend. 

The  End  of  All  Things  :  or  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ.    By  the 
Author  of  "God  is  Love,"  &c.  &c.     London  :  Darton  &  Co.  1865, 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Its 
author  is  widely  and  favourably  known  as  a  very  voluminous  writer  on 
evangelical  topics.  His  books  have  had  rather  a  wide  circulation,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  present  volume  will  find  an  access  into  many  places  where 
volumes  more  rigidly  and  scientifically  theological  would  find  no  place. 
Our  author  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound.  He  has  read,  and  thought, 
and  conversed  long  and  widely  on  prophetical  topics ;  has  had  a  large  inter- 
course with  the  leaders  of  evangelical  thought  and  action  for  many  years  ; 
has  given  considerable  time  and  study  to  the  topic  he  has  taken  in  hand ;  and 
so  has  produced  a  book  with  very  much  to  recommend  it.  What  we  regard, 
however,  as  its  faults  are,  first,  that  there  is  a  want  of  condensation  about 
it.  It  is  diffuse,  and  there  are  many  digressions  which  might  have  been 
left  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader.  And  second,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  author  has  to  defer  to  a  future  volume  what  might  have  been  condensed 
with  the  present.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  only  brought  up  to  the  real 
brink  of  the  controversy,  on  which  but  a  very  small  beginning  is  made. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got ;  which  is,  first, 
some  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  Millenarianism  ; 
second,  a  disquisition  on  "The  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture; "  and  third, 
a  chapter  on  "  The  secret  coming  of  Christ,  the  rapture  of  the  Saints ; "  and 
another  and  concluding  one,  on  "The  Hope  of  the  Church."  In  all  this,  the 
author  displays  very  full  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  specially  in  the  modern  aspect  of  it ;  and  the  non-millenarian  reader 
will  find  much  valuable  information,  much  suggestive  criticism,  and  much 
that  will  be  really  new  to  him  in  regard  to  the  present  opinions  current  in 
millenarian  society,  among  "the  students  of  prophecy,"  as  they  delight  to 
call  themselves,  and  believe  they  are. 


N.B. — We  beg  to  correct  a  mistake  which  occurred  in  our  number  for 
July  last  (p.  661),  where  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Horton  and  the  Rev.  R,  W.  Dale 
were  spoken  of  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  whereas,  in  truth, 
they  belong  to  the  Congregational  body.  Our  contributor,  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis,  had  been  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  ; 
and  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  till  too  late  for  correction. 

Among  the  numerous  works  received  for  notice  or  review,  and  all  of 
which  we  cannot  find  space  even  to  enumerate,  we  might  mention  the  fol- 
lowing as  likely  to  claim  our  earliest  attention  :  "  The  Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question."  by  Robert  Cox  ;  two  volumes.  "  Elijah  the  Prophet : 
an  Epic  Poem,"  by  Washington  Moon.  "  The  Lighthouse,"  by  R.  M. 
Ballantyne.  "Histories  of  the  Gipsies,"  by  Walter  Simson.  "The 
Shepherd  and  his  Flock,"  by  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  &c. 
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BY  THE  REV.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  MERCERSBURGH,  U.S. 

Above  the  patriarchs,  even  above  the  patriarch  of  Eome, 
stood  the  Ecumenical  or  General  Councils,*  the  highest  re- 
presentatives of  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  old  catholic 
church.  They  referred  originally  to  the  Roman  empire,  but 
afterwards  included  the  adjacent  barbarian  countries,  so  far 
as  those  countries  were  represented  in  them  by  bishops. 
They  rise  up  like  lofty  peaks  or  majestic  pyramids  from  the 
plan  of  ancient  church  history,  and  mark  the  ultimate 
authoritative  settlement  of  the  general  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  which  agitated  Christendom  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  empire. 

The  synodal  system  in  general  had  its  rise  in  the  apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem,!  and  completed  its  development  under 

*  The  name  irvvo^os  etxovfitvtx^  (concilium  universale,  s.  generale)  occurs  first 
in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  The  olKovfAivn  (sc. 
yvi)  is,  proi)erly,  the  whole  inhabited  earth;  then,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  earth 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  in  distinction  from  the  barbarian  countries  ;  finally,  with 
the  Romans,  the  orbis  Komanus,  the  political  limits  of  which  coincided  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Grajco-Latin  church.  But  as  the  bishops  of  the  barbarians 
outside  the  empire  were  admitted,  the  ecumenical  councils  represented  the  en- 
tire catholic  Christian  world. 

t  Acts  XV.  and  Gal.  ii.  Comp.  my  "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church," 
§  67-69  (Engl,  ed,,  p.  245-257).  Mansi,  1.  c.  torn.  i.  p.  22,  (De  quadruplioi 
Synodo  Apostolorum),  and  other  Koman  Catholic  writers,  speaks  oifour  apos- 
tolic synods  :  Acts  i.  13,  sqq.,  for  the  election  of  an  apostle ;  ch.  vi.  for  the  eleO' 
tion  of  deacons :  ch.  xv.,  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  binding 
authority  of  the  law  of  Moses;  and  ch.  xxi.,  for  a  similar  object.  But  we  should 
distinguish  between  a  private  conference  and  consultation,  and  a  public  synod. 
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its  catholic  form  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
Like  the  episcopate,  it  presented  a  hierarchical  gradation  of 
orders.  There  was,  first,  the  diocesan  or  district  council,  in 
which  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  word), 
presided  over  his  clergy ;  then  the  provincial  council,  con- 
sisting of  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  and  the  bishops 
of  his  ecclesiastical  province  ;  next,  the  patriarchal  council, 
embracing  all  the  bishops  of  a  patriarchal  district  (or  a  dio- 
cese in  the  old  sense  of  the  term) ;  then  the  national  coun- 
cil, inaccurately  styled  also  general^  representing  either  the 
entire  Greek  or  the  entire  Latin  church  (like  the  later  Late- 
ran  councils  and  the  council  of  Trent) ;  and,  finally,  at  the 
summit  stood  the  ecumenical  councils,  for  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  There  was,  besides  these,  a  peculiar  and  abnor- 
mal kind  of  synod,  styled  chvobog  Ivbrifj.oug'x,,  frequently  held  by 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  with  the  provincial  bishops 
resident  {IvdrifMovvTsg)  on  the  spot.* 

In  the  earlier  centuries,  the  councils  assembled  without 
fixed  regularity,  at  the  instance  of  present  necessity,  as  the 
Montamist  and  the  Easter  controversies  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century.  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  letter 
to  Cyprian,  first  mentions  that  at  his  time,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  held  regular 
annual  synods,  consisting  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  From 
that  time  we  find  an  increasing  number  of  such  assemblies 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Gaul.  The  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  ordained,  in  the  fifth 
canon,  that  the  provincial  councils  should  meet  twice  a-year, 
during  the  fast  season  before  Easter,  and  in  the  autumn. t 
In  regard  to  the  other  synods,  no  direction  was  given. 

The  Ecumenical  Councils  were  not  stated  but  extraordi- 
nary assemblies,  occasioned  by  the  great  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  ancient  church.  They  could  not  arise  until 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Koman  emperor,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  They  were 
the  highest,  and  the  last,  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  in  general  took  the  lead  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity,  and  was  the  chief  seat  of  all  theological 


*  It  is  usually  supposed  there  were  only  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  coun- 
cils ;  but  Hefele  reckons  eight  (i.  p.  3,  4),  adding  to  those  above  named  the 
irregular  trmohoi  iv}t]f/,ov(rBii,  also  the  synods  of  the  bishops  of  two  or  more  pro- 
vinces ;  and,  finally,  the  concilia  mixta,  consisting  of  the  secular  and  spiritual 
dignitaries  of  a  province,  as  separate  classes. 

t  A  similar  order,  with  different  times,  appears  still  earlier  in  the  37th  of 
the  apostolical  canons,  where  it  is  said  (in  the  ed.  of  Uelizen,  p.  244),  MOrt^ot 
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activity.  Hence  in  that  church,  as  well  as  in  others,  they 
are  still  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  kept  alive  in 
the  popular  mind  by  pictures  in  the  churches.  The  Greek 
and  Russian  Christians  have  annually  commemorated  the 
seven  ecumenical  councils  since  the  year  842,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  as  the  festival  of  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy,* 
and  they  live  in  the  hope  that  an  eighth  ecumenical  council 
shall  yet  heal  the  divisions  and  infirmities  of  the  Christian 
world.  Through  their  symbols  of  faith  those  councils, 
especially  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  still  live  in  the  western 
church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Evangelical  Protestant. 

Strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  councils  properly  repre- 
sented the  entire  Christian  world.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  laity,  and  even  the  lower  clergy,  were  excluded  from 
them,  the  assembled  bishops  themselves  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  the  catholic  episcopate.  The  province  of  North 
Africa  alone  numbered  many  more  bishops  than  were  pre- 
sent at  either  the  second,  the  third,  or  the  fifth  general 
council.!  The  councils  bore  a  prevailing  oriental  character, 
were  occupied  with  Greek  controversies,  used  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, sat  in  Constantinople  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  Greek  members.  The  Latin  church  was 
usually  represented  only  by  a  couple  of  delegates  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  though  these  delegates,  it  is  true,  acted  more 
or  less  in  the  name  of  the  entire  west.  Even  the  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  or  the  six  hundred  and  thirty,  members  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  excepting  the  two  representatives 
of  Leo  L,  and  two  African  fugitives  accidentally  present, 
were  all  from  the  east.  The  council  of  Constantinople,  in 
381,  contained  not  a  single  Latin  bishop,  and  only  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Greek,  and  was  raised  to  the  ecumenical  rank 
by  the  consent  of  the  Latin  church  towards  the  middle  of 
the  following  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  in  449,  was  designed  by  emperor  and  pope  to  be 
an  ecumenical  council ;  but  instead  of  this  it  has  been 
branded  in  history  as  "  the  synod  of  robbers,"  for  its  violent 
sanction  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  The  council  of  Sardica, 
in  343,  was  likewise  intended  to  be  a  general  council,  but 
immediately  after  its  assembling  assumed  a  sectional  charac- 


*  This  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  which  was  ordered  by  the  Empress  Theo 
dora  in  842,  is  called  among  the  Greeks  the  xvnixxh  rrif  o^h'^ollag.  On  that 
day  the  ancient  councils  are  dramatically  reproduced  in  the  public  worship. 

t  The  schisniatical  Donatists  alone  held  a  council  at  Carthage  in  808,  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  bishops  (comp.  Wiltsch.  Kirchl.  Geogr.  u.  Statistik, 
i.  pp.  63,  54) ;  while  the  second  ecunieuical  council  numbered  only  a  hundred 
End  fifty  ;  the  third  a  hundred  and  sixty  (a  hundred  and  ninety-eight);  and 
the  fifth,  a  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
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ter,  through  the  secession  and  counter-organisation  of  the 
eastern  bishops.  , 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  number  of  bishops  present,  nor 
even  the  regularity  of  the  summons  alone,  which  deter- 
mines the  ecumenical  character  of  a  council,  but  the  result, 
the  importance  and  correctness  of  the  decisions,  and,  above 
all,  the  consent  of  the  orthodox  Christian  world.* 

The  number  of  the  councils  thus  raised  by  the  public  opi- 
nion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  to  the  ecumenical  dig- 
nity, is  seven.  The  succession  begins  with  the  first  council 
of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  which  settled  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  condemned  the  Arian  heresy.  It 
closes  with  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in  787,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  images  in  the  church.  The  first  four  of 
these  councils  command  high  theological  regard  in  the 
orthodox  evangelical  churches,  while  the  last  three  are  less 
important,  and  are  far  more  rarely  mentioned. 

The  ecumenical  councils  have  not  only  an  ecclesiastical 
significance,  but  bear  also  a  political  or  state-church  cha- 
racter. The  very  name  refers  to  the  oiKovfAm,  the  orbis 
Romanus,  the  empire.  Such  synods  were  rendered  possible 
only  by  that  great  transformation,  which  is  marked  by  the 
accession  of  Constantine.  That  emperor  caused  the  assem- 
bling of  the  first  ecumenical  council,  though  the  idea  was 
probably  suggested  to  him  by  friends  among  the  bishops ; 
at  least  Eufinus  says  he  summoned  the  council  ex  sacerdotum 
sententia.  At  all  events,  the  Christian  Graeco-Koman  em- 
peror is  indispensable  to  an  ecumenical  council  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  term,  its  temporal  head  and  its  legislative 
strength. 

According  to  the  rigid  hierarchical  or  papistic  theory,  as 
carried  out  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  asserted  by  Eoman 
divines,  the  pope  alone,  as  universal  head  of  the  church,  can 
summon,  conduct,  and  confirm  a  universal  council.  But 
the  history  of  the  first  seven,  or,  as  the  Eoman  reckoning  is, 
eight,  ecumenical  councils,  from  325  to  867,  assigns  this 
threefold  power  to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  This  is  placed 
beyond  all  contradiction  by  the  still  extant  edicts  of  the 
emperors,  the  acts  of  the  councils,  the  accounts  of  all  the 
Greek  historians,  and  the  contemporary  Latin  sources. 
Upon  this  Byzantine  precedent,  and  upon  the  example  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  the  Eussian  Czars  and  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  England — be  it  justly 

ii 

*  Schrockh  says  (vol,  viii.  p.  201),  unjustly,  that  this  general  consent  belongs 
to  the  "  empty  conceits."  Of  course  the  unanimity  must  be  limited  to  ortho' 
dox  Christendom. 
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or  unjustly — build  their  claim  to  a  similar  and  still  more 
extended  supervision  of  the  church  in  their  dominions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  call  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
emanated  from  the  emperors.*  They  fixed  the  place  and 
time  of  the  assembly,  summoned  the  metropolitans  and 
more  distinguished  bishops  of  the  empire  by  an  edict,  pro- 
vided the  means  of  transit,  and  paid  the  cost  of  travel  and 
the  other  expenses  out  of  the  public  treasury.  In  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  and  the  first  of  Constantinople,  the 
call  was  issued  without  previous  advice  or  consent  from  the 
bishop  of  Eome.f  In  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  the 
papal  influence  is  for  the  first  time  decidedly  prominent ;  but 
even  there  it  appears  in  virtual  subordination  to  the  higher 
authority  of  the  council,  which  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  protest  of  Leo  against  its  twenty-eighth 
canon  in  reference  to  the  rank  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Not  only  ecumenical,  but  also  provincial  councils 
were  not  rarely  called  together  by  western  princes  ;  as  the 
council  of  Aries,  in  314,  by  Constantine,  the  council  of 
Orleans,  in  549,  by  Childebert,  and — to  anticipate  an  instance 
— the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  in  794,  by  Charlemagne.  Another 
remarkable  fact  has  been  already  mentioned  :  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  several  orthodox  synods  at 
Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  contested  election  of 
Symmachus,  were  called  by  a  secular  prince,  and  he  the 
heretical  Theodoric ;  yet  they  were  regarded  as  valid. 

In  the  second  place,  the  emperors,  directly  or  indirectly, 
took  an  active  part  in  all  but  two  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
summoned  by  them,  and  held  the  presidency.  Constantine 
the  Great,  Marcian,  and  his  wife  Pulcheria,  Constantine  Pro- 
gonatus,  Irene,  and  Basil  the  Macedonian,  attended  in  per- 
son ;  but  generally  the  emperors,  like  the  Roman  bishops 
(who  were  never  present  themselves),  were  represented  by 

*  This  is  conceded  even  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  historian  Hefele 
(i.  p.  7),  in  opposition  to  Bellarmine  and  other  Romish  divines.  "  The  first 
eight  general  councils,''  says  he,  "  were  appointed  and  convoked  by  the  em- 
perors ;  all  the  subsequent  councils,  on  the  contrary  \i.e,  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
general  councils],  by  the  popes  ;  but  even  in  those  first  councils  there  appears 
a  certain  participation  of  the  popes  in  their  convocation,  more  or  less  prominent 
in  particular  instances."  The  latter  assertion  is  too  sweeping,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  verified  in  the  history  of  the  first  two  of  these  councils,  nor  of  the  fifth. 

t  As  regards  the  council  of  Nice,  according  to  Eusebius  and  all  the  ancient 
authorities,  it  was  called  by  Constantine  alone  ;  and  not  till  tiiree  centuries 
later,  at  the  council  of  680,  was  it  claimed  that  Pope  Sylvester  liad  any  share 
in  the  convocation.  As  to  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  the  Roman 
theory,  that  Pope  Damasus  summoned  it  in  conjunction  with  Theodosius, 
rests  on  a  confusion  of  this  council  with  another  and  an  unimportant  one  of 
882.  Comp.  the  notes  of  Valesius  to  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  9,  and  Hefela 
(who  here  himself  'corrects  his  earlier  view),  vol.  i.  p.  8,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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delegates  or  commissioners  clothed  with  full  authority  for 
the  occasion.  These  deputies  opened  the  sessions  by  read^ 
ing  the  imperial  edict  (in  Latin  and  Greek),  and  other  docu- 
ments. Tkey  presided  in  conjunction  with  the  patriarchs, 
conducted  the  entire  course  of  the  transactions,  preserved 
order  and  security,  closed  the  council,  and  signed  the  acts 
either  at  the  head  or  at  the  foot  of  the  signatures  of  the 
bishops.  In  this  prominent  position  they  sometimes  exer- 
cised, when  they  had  a  theological  interest  or  opinion  of  their 
own,  no  small  influence  on  the  discussions  and  decisions, 
though  they  had  no  votum ;  as  the  presiding  officers  of  deli- 
berative and  legislative  bodies  generally  have  no  vote,  except 
when  the  decision  of  a  question  depends  upon  their  voice. 

To  this  presidency  of  the  emperor  or  of  his  commissioners, 
the  acts  of  the  councils  and  the  Greek  historians  often  refer. 
Even  Pope  Stephen  V.  (a.d.  817)  writes,  that  Constantine 
the  Great  presided  in  the  council  of  Nice.  According  to 
Eusebius,  he  introduced  the  principal  matters  of  business 
with  a  solemn  discourse,  constantly  attended  the  sessions, 
and  took  the  place  of  honour  in  the  assembly.  This  pre- 
sence among  the  bishops  at  the  banquet,  which  he  gave 
them  at  the  close  of  the  council,  seemed  to  that  panegyrical 
historian  a  type  of  Christ  among  his  saints  !*  This  pro- 
minence of  Constantine  in  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most 
important  of  all  the  councils  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  even  been  baptized.  When 
Marcian  and  Pulcheria  appeared  with  their  court  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  to  confirm  its  decrees,  they  were 
greeted  by  the  assembled  bishops  in  the  bombastic  style  of 
the  east,  as  defenders  of  the  faith,  as  pillars  of  orthodoxy, 
as  enemies  and  persecutors  of  heretics ;  the  emperor,  a 
second  Constantine,  a  new  Paul,  a  new  David  ;  the  empress, 
a  second  Helena,  with  other  high-sounding  predicates.f 
The  second  and  fifth  general  councils  were  the  only  ones,  at 
which  the  emperor  was  not  represented,  and  in  them  the 
presidency  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

But  together  with  the  imperial  commissioners,  or,  in  their 
absence,  the  different  patriarchs  or  their  representatives, 
especially  the  legates  of  the  Koman  bishop,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  patriarchs,  took  part  in  the  presiding  office.     This 

: z, — ■ i[ 

*  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii.  15  :  X^ia-rev  P>u<n\uas  tlo^iv  civ  m  (pavTUffuoZriai 
iixovos,  ovK^  T    nvcet  aX\    ov^  v^kq  to  yivo/u.ivev. 

t  Mansi,  vii.  ^70,  sqq.  The  emperor  is  called  there  not  simply  divine,  which 
would  be  idolatrous  enough,  but  most  divine,  e  S-uoraros  xai  iv<riP>%ffrxTOi  *if^ut 
"hiffviryii,  divissimus  et  piissimus  noster  imperator  ad  sanctam  synodum  dixit, 
&c.     And  these  adulatory  epithets  occur  repeatedly  in  the  acts  of  this  council. 
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was  the  case  at  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  universal  councils.  For  the  emperor's  connec- 
tion with  the  council  had  reference  rather  to  the  conduct  of 
business  and  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  synod,  than  to  its 
theological  and  religious  discussions.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears in  the  well-known  dictum  of  Constantine  respecting  a 
double  episcopate,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  And  at 
the  Nicene  council  the  emperor  acted  accordingly.  He  paid 
the  bishops  greater  reverence  than  his  heathen  predecessors 
had  shewn  the  Roman  senators.  He  wished  to  be  a  servant, 
not  a  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  are  con- 
stituted priests  and  gods  on  earth.  After  his  opening  address, 
he  "resigned  the  word"  to  the  (clerical)  officers  of  the  council,* 
by  whom  probably  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch,  and  Hosius  of  Cordova,  the  latter  as  special 
friend  of  the  emperor,  and  as  representative  of  the  western 
churches,  and  perhaps  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  are  to  be 
understood.  The  same  distinction  between  a  secular  and 
spiritual  presidency  meets  us  in  Theodosius  II.,  who  sent 
the  coines  Candidian  as  his  deputy  to  the  third  general  council, 
with  full  power  over  the  entire  business  proceedings,  but 
none  over  theological  matters  themselves  ;  "for,"  wrote  he 
to  the  council,  "it  is  not  proper  that  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  catalogue  of  most  holy  bishops,  should  meddle 
in  ecclesiastical  discussions."  Yet  Cyril  of  Alexandria  pre- 
sided at  this  council,  and  conducted  the  business,  at  first 
alone,  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  the  papal  legates  ; 
while  Candidian  supported  the  Nestorian  opposition,  which 
held  a  council  of  its  own  under  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch. 
Finally,  from  the  emperors  proceeded  the  ratification  of 
the  councils.  Partly  by  their  signatures,  partly  by  special 
edicts,  they  gave  the  decrees  of  the  council  legal  validity ; 
they  raised  them  to  laws  of  the  realm,  they  took  pains  to 
have  them  observed,  and  punished  the  disobedient  with 
deposition  and  banishment.  This  was  done  by  Constantine 
the  Great  for  the  decrees  of  Nice ;  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
for  those  of  Constantinople  ;  by  Marcian  for  those  of  Chal- 
cedon. .  The  second  ecumenical  council  expressly  prayed  the 
emperor  for  such  sanction,  since  he  was  present  neither  in 
person  nor  by  commission.  The  papal  confirmation,  on  the 
contrary,  was  not  considered  necessary,  until  after  the  fourth 

*  Eusebius,  Vita  Const,  iii.  13 :  'o  fjtXvhvi  raZr'  utuv  Vwf^ec.iee.y'kuTrri  [which  was 

still  the    official   language],    (/(pi^unvivoyroi    iri^ov^   <rupi^i^ou   tIv   Xoyov   <ro7(    Ttjf 

ffvv'o^ov  vpei'h^an.  Yet,  according  to  the  immediately  following  words  of 
Eusebius,  the  emperor  continued  to  take  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
hearing,  speaking,  and  exhorting  to  harmony.  Eusebius's  whole  account  of 
this  synod  is  brief  and  unsatisfactory. 
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general  council  in  451.*  And  notwithstanding  this,  Justinian 
broke  through  the  decrees  of  the  fifth  council,  of  553,  without 
the  consent,  and  in  fact  despite  the  intimated  refusal,  of 
Pope  Vigilius.  In  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  case  was 
reversed.  The  influence  of  the  pope  on  the  councils  increased, 
and  that  of  the  emperor  declined ;  or  rather,  the  German 
emperor  never  claimed  so  pre-eminent  a  position  in  the 
church,  as  the  Byzantine.  Yet  the  relation  of  the  pope  to  a 
general  council,  the  question  which  of  the  two  is  above  the 
other,  is  still  a  point  of  controversy  between  the  curialist 
or  ultramontane,  and  the  episcopal  or  Galilean  schools. 

Apart  from  this  predominance  of  the  emperor  and  his 
commissioners,  the  character  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
was  thoroughly  hierarchical.  In  the  apostolic  council  at 
Jerusalem,  the  elders  and  the  brethren  took  part  with  the 
apostles,  and  the  decision  went  forth  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation. f  But  this  republican  or  democratic  element, 
80  to  call  it,  had  long  since  given  way  before  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy.  The  bishops  alone,  as  the  successors  and  heirs 
of  the  apostles,  the  ecclesia  docens,  were  members  of  the 
councils.  Hence,  in  the  fifth  canon  of  Nice,  even  a  pro- 
vincial synod  is  termed  "  the  general  assembly  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province."  The  presbyters  and  deacons  took  part, 
indeed,  in  the  deliberations,  and  Athanasius,  though  at  the 
time  only  a  deacon,  exerted  probably  more  influence  on  the 
Council  of  Nice  by  his  zeal  and  his  gifts,  than  most  of  the 
bishops ;  but  they  had  no  votum  decisivum,  except  when,  like 
the  Eoman  legates,  they  represented  their  bishops.  The 
laity  were  entirely  excluded. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  bishops  of  that  day 
were  elected  by  the  popular  voice.  So  far  as  that  went,  they 
represented  the  Christian  people,  and  were  not  seldom  called 
to  account  by  the  people  for  their  acts,  though  they  voted 
in  their  own  name  as  successors  of  the  apostles.  Eusebius 
felt  bound  to  justify  his  vote  at  Nice  before  his  diocese  in 
Caesarea,  and  the  Egyptian  bishops  at  Chalcedon  feared  an 
uproar  in  their  congregations. 

Furthermore,  the  councils,  in  an  age  of  absolute  despotism, 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  common  public  deliberation,  as 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth  and  settling  controversy. 

*  To  wit,  in  a  letter  of  the  council  to  Leo  (Ep.  89  in  the  Epistles  of  Leo, 
ed.  Bailer.,  torn.  i.  p-  1099),  and  in  a  letter  of  Marcian  to  Leo  (Ep.  110,  torn, 
i.  p.  1182,  sq.). 

■f"  Acts  XV,  22,  Ton  ido^t  ToT;  oc^oo'toXois  xec)  toT;  vpiirfivripois  crvv  o'Xn  rfi 
ix*Xi^<rl a;   and  verse  23,    O/  oi^offreXai    xui  ei   vr ^iff^uri^ot  xat   ot   a^ik(po) 

roT  .  .  .  ihxipoTs,  X.  r.  >. — Comp.  my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  69 
and  I  128. 
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They  revived  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman  senate  in  ecclesi- 
astical form,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  representative 
government  and  parliamentary  legislation. 

In  matters  of  discipline  the  majority  decided ;  but  in 
matters  of  faith  unanimity  was  required,  though,  if  necessary, 
it  was  forced  by  the  excision  of  the  dissentient  minority. 
In  the  midst  of  the  assembly  an  open  copy  of  the  gospels 
lay  upon  a  desk  or  table,  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
Christ,  whose  infallible  word  is  the  rule  of  all  doctrine. 
Subsequently  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  the  relics  of  the 
saints  were  laid  in  similar  state.  The  bishops,  at  least 
according  to  later  usage,  sat  in  a  circle,  in  the  order  of  the 
dates  of  their  ordination  or  the  rank  of  their  sees  ;  behind 
them,  the  priests  ;  before  or  beside  them,  the  deacons.  The 
meetings  were  opened  and  closed  with  religious  solemnities 
in  liturgical  style.  In  the  ancient  councils,  the  various  sub- 
jects were  discussed  in  open  synod,  and  the  acts  of  the  councils 
contain  long  discourses  and  debates.  But  in  the  council  of 
Trent  the  subjects  of  action  were  wrought  up  in  separate 
committees,  and  only  laid  before  the  whole  synod  for  ratifi- 
cation. The  vote  was  always  taken  by  heads,  till  the  council 
of  Constance,  where  it  was  taken  by  nations,  to  avoid  the 
preponderance  of  the  Italian  prelates. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  ecumenical  councils  covered  the 
entire  legislation  of  the  church,  all  matters  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  (Jidei  et  morum),  and  all  matters  of  organisation 
and  worship.  The  doctrinal  decrees  were  called  dogmata  or 
symbola;  the  disciplinary,  canones.  At  the  same  time  the 
councils  exercised,  when  occasion  required,  the  highest  judi- 
cial authority,  in  excommunicating  bishops  and  patriarchs. 

The  authority  of  these  councils  in  the  decision  of  all  points 
of  controversy  was  supreme  and  final. 

Their  doctrinal  decisions  were  early  invested  with  infalli- 
bility ;  the  promises  of  the  Lord  respecting  the  indestructi- 
bleness  of  his  church,  his  own  perpetual  presence  with  the 
ministry,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  being 
applied  in  the  full  sense  to  those  councils,  as  representing 
the  whole  church.  After  the  example  of  the  apostolic  coun- 
cil, the  usual  formula  for  a  decree  was.  Visum  est  Spiritui 
sancto  et  nobis*  Constantine  the  Great,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  churches,  styles  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council  a 


*  "E^e^t  Tu  Tvtv/AUTi  uy'iik,  ku)  v/iaTv,  Acts  XV.  28.  The  provincial  councils,  too, 
had  already  used  this  phrase  ;  e.g.  the  Concil.  Carthaginiense,  of  252  (in  the 
Opera  Cypriani) ;  "  Placuit  nobis,  sancto  Spiritu  suggerente,  et  Domino  per 
visiones  multas  et  manifestas  admonente."  So  the  council  of  Aries  in  814  : 
"  Placuit  ergo,  prescnte  Spiritu  sancto  et  angelis  ejus." 
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divine  command  ;*  a  phrase,  however,  in  reference  to  which 
the  abuse  of  the  word  divine,  in  the  language  of  the  Byzan- 
tine despots,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Athanasius  says,  with 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  "  What 
God  has  spoken  by  the  councils  of  Nice,  abides  for  ever."t 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  pronounced  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  fathers  unalterable  statutes,  since  God  himself  had 
spoken  through  them.|  The  council  of  Ephesus,  in  the 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Nestorius,  uses  the  formula  : 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  deter- 
mines through  this  most  holy  council."  §  Pope  Leo  speaks 
of  an  "  irretractahilis  consensus"  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  even  placed  the  first  four  councils,  which  refuted 
and  destroyed  respectively  the  heresies  and  impieties  of 
Arius,  Macedonius,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches,  on  a  level  with 
the  four  canonical  gospels. ||  In  like  manner  Justinian  puts 
the  dogmas  of  the  first  four  councils  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  their  canons  by  the  side  of 
laws  of  the  realm. If  The  remaining  three  general  councils 
have  neither  a  theological  importance,  nor  therefore   an 

*  eiiav  IvToX'/jy,  and  ^iiav  (iovkniriv,  in  Euseb.,  Vita  Const,  iii.  20.  Comp.  his  Ep. 
ad  eccl.  Alexandr.,  in  Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  9,  where  he  uses  similar  expressions. 

t  Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  styles  the  Nicene  council  divinely  inspired,  Bio6tr 
ifi.tnvffdi7(ra.  (Ep.  1.  iv.,  ep.  99).  So  Basil  the  Gr.,  Ep.  114,  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  Opera  Omnia,  torn.  iii.  p.  207,  where  he  says  that  the  318  fathers 
of  Nice  have  not  spoken  without  the  Ui^yua  roZ  kyiov  ^nvfAetros  (non  sine 
Spiritus  sancti  aflBatu). 

X  Act  i ,  in  Mansi,  vi.  p.  672.  We  quote  from  the  Latin  translation : 
"  Nullo  autem  modo  patimur  a  quibusdam  contuti  definitam  fidem,  sive  fidei 
symbolum,  a  Sanctis  patribus  nostris  qui  apud  Nicseam  convenerunt  illis 
temporibus :  nee  permittimus  aut  nobis,  aut  aliis,  mutare  aliquod  verbum  ex 
his  quae  ibidem  continentur,  aut  unam  syllabam  prseterire,  memores  dicentis  : 
Ne  transferas  ierminos  ceiernos,  quos  posuerunt  patres  tui.  (Pro v.  xxii.  8,  Matt. 
X.  20.)  Non  enim  erant  ipsi  loquentes,  sed  ipse  Spiritus  Dei  et  Patris  qui 
procedit  ex  ipso." 

§  'O  likceff(p)jf£nhis  'Jra,^  uvreu  xv^ios  'inir.  X^kttos  u^itri  ^tk  Ttjs  va^av<r»s  kyiU' 
rur)]s  ffvvo^ov. 

|]  Lib.  i.  Ep  25  (ad  Joannem  episcopum  Constant.,  et  caeteros  patriarchas  in 
Migne's  edit,  of  Gr.  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  478,  or  in  the  Bened.  ed.  iii.  615)  : 
*'  Prseterea,  quiacorde  creditur  ad  justitiam,  ore  autem  confessiofit  ad  salutem, 
sicut  sancti  evangelii  quatuor  libros,  sic  quatuor  concilia  suscipere  et  venerari 
me  fateor.  Nicsenum  scilicet  in  quo  perversum  Arii  dogma  deatruitur  ;  Con- 
stantinopolitanum  quoque,  in  quo  Eunomii  et  Macedonii  error  convincitur ; 
Ephesinum  etiam  prinum,  in  quo  Nestorii  impietas  judicatur  ;  Chalcedonense 
vero,  in  quo  Eutychetii  [Eutychis]  Dioscorique  pravitas  reprobatur,  tota  devo- 
tione  complector,  integerrima  approbatione  custodio :  quia  in  bis  velut  in 
quadrate  lapide,  sanctse  fidei  structura  consurgit,  et  cujuslibet  vitae  atque 
actionis  existat,  quisquis  eorum  soliditatem  non  tenet,  etiam  si  lapis  esse 
cernitur,  tamen  extra  sedificium  jacet.  Quintum  quoque  concilium  pariter 
venerit,  in  quo  et  epistola,  quae  Ibae  dicitur,  erroris  plena,  reprobatur,"  &c. 

^  Justin.  Novello,  cxxxi. :  "  Quatuor  synodorum  dogmata  sicut  sanctas 
Bcripturas  accipimus,  et  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus." 
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authority,  equal  to  that  of  those  first  four,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  ecumenical  orthodoxy.  Otherwise  Gregory 
would  have  mentioned  also  the  fifth  council  of  553,  in  the 
passage  to" which  we  have  just  referred.  And  even  among 
the  first  four  there  is  a  difference  of  rank,  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon  standing  highest  in  the  character  of 
their  results. 

Not  so  with  the  rules  of  discipline  prescribed  in  the 
canones.  These  were  never  considered  universally  binding, 
like  the  symbols  of  faith  ;  since  matters  of  organisation  and 
usage,  pertaining  rather  to  the  external  form  of  the  church, 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  vicissitude  of  time.  The 
fifteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  prohibited  and 
declared  invalid  the  transfer  of  the  clergy  from  one  place  to 
another,*  Gregory  Nazianzen,  fifty-seven  years  later  (382), 
reckons  among  statutes  long  dead.!  Gregory  himself  re- 
peatedly changed  his  location,  and  Chrysostom  was  called 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  Leo  I.  spoke  with  strong 
disrespect  of  the  third  canon  of  the  second  ecumenical  council, 
for  assigning  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  first  rank 
after  the  bishop  of  Kome  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  pro- 
tested against  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  ecu- 
menical council.!  Indeed,  the  Eoman  church  has  made  no 
point  of  adopting  all  the  disciplinary  laws  enacted  by  those 
synods. 

Augustine,  the  ablest  and  the  most  devout  of  the  fathers, 
conceived,  in  the  best  vein  of"  his  age,  a  philosophical  view 
of  this  authority  of  the  councils,  which  strikes  a  wise  and 
wholesome  mean  between  the  extremes  of  veneration  and 
disparagement,  and  approaches  the  free  spirit  of  evangelical 
protestantism.  He  justly  subordinates  these  councils  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  highest  and  the  perfect  rule 
of  faith,  and  supposes  that  the  decrees  of  a  council  may  be, 
not  indeed  set  aside  and  repealed,  yet  enlarged  and  com- 

*    Cone.  Nic.  Can.  16  ;  "n^Ti  atra  voXttus  us  jroX/y  /tt«  fAtrcc^uivtiv  fAinrt  tv'iaxoTot 

[triTi  iT^iff^uneov  ^tjTi  haKovt*.  This  prohibition  arose  from  the  theory  of  the 
relation  between  a  clergyman  and  his  congregation  as  a  mystical  marriage, 
and  was  designed  to  restrain  clerical  ambition.  It  appears  in  the  Can.  A  post. 
13,  14,  but  was  often  violated.  At  the  Nicene  council  itself  were  several 
bishops,  like  Eu.sebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Eustathius  of  Autioch,  who  had 
exchanged  their  first  bishopric  for  another  and  a  better. 

t  i^o/tovs  trdxai  ti&*vxotus,  Carm.  de  vita  sua,  v.  1810. 

X  Epist.  lOG  (al.  80)  ad  Anatolium,  and  Epist.  106  ad  Pulcheriam.  Even 
Gregory  I.,  so  late  as  600,  writes  in  reference  to  the  canones  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  council  of  881  :  "  Romana  autem  ecclesia  eosdem  canones  vel  gesta 
Synodi  illius  hactenus  non  habet,  nee  accepit ;  in  hoc  autem  eamden  synodum 
accepit,  quod  est  per  earn  contra  Macedonium  definitum."  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  34, 
ad  Eulogium  episcopum,  Alexandra,  torn.  iii.  p.  882  ed.  Bened.,  and  in  Migne's 
ed.  iii.  893. 
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pleted  by  the  deeper  research  of  a  later  day.  They  embody, 
for  the  general  need,  the  results  already  duly  prepared  by 
preceding  theological  controversies,  and  give  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  church  on  the  subject  in  question,  the  clearest 
and  most  precise  expression  possible  at  the  time.  But  this 
consciousness  itself  is  subject  to  development.  While  the 
Holy  Scriptures  present  the  truth  unequivocally  and  infal- 
libly, and  allow  no  room  for  doubt,  the  judgment  of  bishops 
may  be  corrected  and  enriched  with  new  truths  from  the 
word  of  God,  by  the  wiser  judgment  of  other  bishops  ;  the 
judgment  of  the  provincial  council  by  that  of  a  general ;  and 
the  views  of  one  general  council  by  those  of  a  later.*  In 
this  Augustine  presumed  that  all  the  transactions  of  a  coun- 
cil were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  har- 
mony, and  love;  but  had  he  attended  the  council  of  Ephesus 
in  431,  to  which  he  was  summoned  about  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  would,  to  his  grief,  have  found  the  very  opposite  spirit 
reigning  there.  Augustine,  therefore,  manifestly  acknow- 
ledges a  gradual  advancement  of  the  church  doctrine,  which 
reaches  its  corresponding  expression  from  time  to  time 
through  the  general  councils;  but  a  progress  within  the 
truth,  without  positive  error.  For  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
against  heretics,  he  made  the  authority  of  holy  Scripture 
dependent  on  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  in  his 
famous  dictum  against  the  Manichaean  heretics :  "I  would  not 
believe  the  gospel,  did  not  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church 
compel  me  to  it."f  In  like  manner,  Vincentius  Lerinensis 
teaches  that  the  church  doctrine  passes  indeed  through 
various  stages  of  growth  in  knowledge,  and  becomes  more 

*  De  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  1.  ii.  3  (in  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
Aug.'s  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  98) :  **  Quis  autem  nesciat,  sanctam  Scripturam  ca- 
nonicam,  tam  veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti,  certis  suia  terminis  contineri, 
eamque  omnibus  posterioribus  Episcoporura  literis  ita  prseponi,  ut  de  ilia  om- 
nino  dubitari  et  disceptari  non  possit,  utrum  verum  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,  quid- 
quid  in  ea  scriptum  esse  constiterit ;  Episcoporum  autem  literas  quae  post 
confirmatum  canonem  vel  scriptss  sunt  vel  scribuntur,  et  per  sermonem  forte 
sapieutiorem  cujuslibet  in  ea  re  peritioris,  et  per  alioruni  Episcoporum  gra- 
viorem  auctoritatem,  doctioremque  prudentiam,  et  per  concilia  licere  reprehcndi, 
si  quid  in  eis  forte  a  veritate  deviatum  est ;  et  ipsa  concilia,  quae  per  singulas 
regiones  vel  provincias  fiunt,  plenariorum  conciliorum  aiictoriiati,  quae  fiunt  ex 
universo  orbe  Christiano,  sine  ullis  ambagibus  cedere ;  ipsaque  plenaria  scepe 
priora  posterioribuB  emendari,  quum  aliquo  experimento  rerum  aperitur  quod 
clausum  erat  et  cognoscitur  quod  latebat ;  sine  ullo  typho  sacrilegae  superbisB, 
Bine  \illa  inflata  cervice  arrogantiae,  sine  ulla  contentione  lividae  invidise,  cum 
sancta  humilitate,  cum  pace  catholica,  cum  caritate  Christiana,"  Comp.  the 
passage  Contra  Maximinum  Arianum,  ii.  cap.  14,  §  3  (in  the  Bened.  ed.,  torn, 
viii.  p.  704),  where  he  will  have  even  the  decision  of  the  Nicene  Council,  con- 
cerning the  komousion,  measured  by  the  higher  standard  of  the  Scriptures. 

t  Contra  Epistolam  Manichaei,  lib.  i.  c.  6  (in  the  Bened.  ed.,  tom.  viii.  p. 
164) :  "Ego  vero  evangelic  non  crederem,  nisi  me  ecclesise  catholicae  com- 
moveret  auctoritas."  ^^  „  ,,^, 
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and  more  clearly  defined  in  opposition  to  ever-rising  errors, 
but  can  never  become  altered  nor  dismembered.* 

The  protestant  church  makes  the  authority  of  the  general 
councils,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  tradition,  depend  on  the 
degree  of  its  conformity  to  the  holy  Scriptures ;  while  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  churches  make  Scripture  and  tradition 
co-ordinate.     The  protestant   church  justly  holds  the  first 
general  councils  in  high,  though  not  servile,  veneration,  and 
has  received  their  statements  of  doctrine  into  her  confessions 
of  faith,  because  she  perceives  in  them,  though  compassed 
with  human  imperfection,  the  clearest  and  most  suitable  ex- 
pression of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the 
Trinity  and  the  divine-human  person  of  Christ.     Beyond 
these  statements,  the  judgment  of  the  church  (which  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  theological  speculation)  has 
not  to  this  day  materially  advanced ;  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  importance  of  those  councils.     But  this  is 
not  saying  that  the  Nicene,  and  the  later  Athanasian  creeds, 
are  the  non  plus  ultra  of  all  the  church's  knowledge  of  the 
articles  therein  defined.     Bather  is  it  the  duty  of  theology 
and  of  the  church,  while  prizing  and  holding  fast  those 
earlier  attainments,  to  study  the  same  problems  ever  anew, 
to  penetrate  further  and  further  these  sacred  fundamental 
mysteries  ofJShristianity,  and  to  bring  to  light  new  treasures 
from  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  word  of  God,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  who  lives  and  works  in 
the  church  at  this  day  as  mightily  as  he  did  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  the  fourth.     Christology,  for  example,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  states  of  Christ  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ  in  the 
Reformed,  has  been  substantially  enriched ;  the  old  catholic 
doctrine,  which  was  fixed  with  unerring  tact  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  being  directly  concerned  only  with  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  as  against  the  dualism  of  Nestorius  and 
the  monophysitism  of  Eutyches. 

With  this  provision  for  further  and  deeper  soundings  of 
Scripture  truth,  Protestantism  feels  itself  one  with  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  church  in  the  bond  of  ecumenical 
orthodoxy.     But  towards  the   disciplinary   canons   of  the 

*  Commonitorium,  c.  23,  (in  Migne's  Cura.  Patrol.,  torn.  1.  p.  667) :  Sed 
forsitan  dicit  aliquis  :  Nullusne  ergo  in  ecclesia  Christi  profectus  habebitur  re- 
ligionis  ?  Habeatur  plane  et  maximus.  Sed  ita  tamen  ut  vere  profectus  sit 
ills  fidei,  non  permutatio.  Siquidem  ad  profectum  pertinet  ut  in  semet  ipsum 
unaquseque  res  amplificetur ;  ad  perrautationem  vero,  ut  aliquid  ex  alio  in 
aliud  transvertatur.  Crescat  igitur  oportet  et  multum  vehementerque  proficiat 
tam  singulorum  quam  omnium,  tarn  unius  horainis,  quam  totius  ecclesise,  sota- 
tum  ac  seculorum  gradibus,  intelligentia,  scientia,  sapientia,  sed  in  sue  dun- 
taxat  genere,  in  eodem  scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  eensu,  eademque  eententia." 
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ecumenical  councils,  its  position  is  still  more  free  and  inde- 
pendent than  that  of  the  Eoman  church.  Those  canons  are 
based  upon  an  essentially  catholic,  that  is,  hierarchical  and 
sacrificial  conception  of  church  order  and  worship,  which 
the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  reformation  in  part,  and  the 
Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  almost  entirely,  renounced.  Yet 
this  is  not  to  say  that  much  may  not  still  be  learned,  in  the 
sphere  of  discipline,  from  those  councils,  and  that  perhaps 
many  an  ancient  custom  or  institution  is  not  worthy  to  be 
revived  in  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  church. 

The  moral  character  of  those  councils  was  substantially 
parallel  with  that  of  earlier  and  later  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies, and  cannot  therefore  be  made  a  criterion  of  their  his- 
torical importance  and  their  dogmatic  authority.  They 
faithfully  reflect  both  the  light  and  the  shade  of  the  ancient 
church.  They  bear  the  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 
If  even  among  the  inspired  apostles  at  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem there  was  much  debate,*  and  soon  after,  among  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas,  a  violent,  though  only  temporary  col- 
lision, we  must,  of  course,  expect  much  worse  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Nicene  and  the  succeeding  age,  and  of  a  church  already 
interwoven  with  a  morally  degenerate  state.  Together  with 
abundant  talents,  attainments,  and  virtues,  there  were 
gathered  also  at  the  councils  ignorance,  intrigues,  and  par- 
tisan passions,  which  had  already  been  excited  on  all  sides 
by  long  controversies  preceding,  and  now  met  and  arrayed 
themselves  as  hostile  armies  for  open  combat.  For  those 
great  councils,  all  occasioned  by  controversies  on  the  most 
important  and  the  most  difficult  problems  of  theology,  are, 
in  fact,  to  the  history  of  doctrine  what  decisive  battles  are 
to  the  history  of  war.  Just  because  religion  is  the  deepest 
and  holiest  interest  of  man,  are  religious  passions  wont  to 
be  the  most  violent  and  bitter ;  especially  in  a  time  when 
all  classes,  from  imperial  court  to  the  market  stall,  take  th^ 
liveliest  interest  in  theological  speculation,  and  are  drawn 
into  the  common  vortex  of  excitement.  Hence  the  notorious 
rabies  theologoriim  was  more  active  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  than  it  has  been  in  any  other  period  of  history, 
excepting  perhaps  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

We  have  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  contemporaries, 
and  of  the  acts  of  the  councils  themselves.  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Socrates,  was  the  most 
devout  and,  eloquent  man  of  his  time,f  and  who  himself,  as 

*  Acts  XV.  6,  UoWvs  <rvZ,nTri(riui  yivoftivvii  \  which  Luthei  indeed  renders 
quite  too  strongly,  "  After  they  had  wrangled  long." 
t  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii. 
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bishop  of  Constantinople,  presided  for  a  time  over  the  second 
ecumenical  council,  had  so  bitter  an  observation  and  expe- 
rience, as  even  to  lose,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  all 
confidence  in  councils,  and  to  call  them  in  his  poems,  "  as- 
semblies of  cranes  and  geese."     "  To  tell  the  truth" — thus, 
in  382  (a  year  after  the  second  ecumenical  council,  and 
doubtless  including  that  assembly  in  his  allusion),  he  an- 
swered Procopius,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  sum- 
moned him  in  vain  to  a  synod — "to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
inclined  to  shun  every  collection  of  bishops,  because  I  have 
never  yet  seen  that  a  synod  came  to  a  good  end,  or  abated 
evils  instead  of  increasing  them.     For  in  those  assemblies 
(and  I  do  not  think  I  express  myself  too  strongly  here),  inde- 
scribable contentiousness  and  ambition  prevail,  and  it  is 
easier  for  one  to  incur  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  set  himself 
up  as  judge  of  the  wickedness  of  others,  than  to  attain  any 
success  in  putting  the  wickedness  away.     Therefore  I  have 
withdrawn  myself,  and  have  found  rest  to  my  soul  only  in 
solitude."*    It  is  true,  the  contemplative  Gregory  had  an 
aversion  to  all  public  life,  and  in  such  views  yielded  unduly 
to  his  personal  inclinations.     And  in  any  case  he  is  incon- 
sistent :  for  he  elsewhere  speaks  with  great  respect  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  was,  next  to  Athanasius,  the  leading 
advocate  of-the  Nicene  creed.     Yet  there  remains  enough  in 
his  many  unfavourable  pictures  of  the  bishops  and  synods 
of  his  time,  to  dispel  all  illusions  of  their  immaculate  purity. 
Beausobre  correctly  observes,  that  either  Gregory  the  Great 
must  be  a  slanderer,  or  the  bishops  of  his  day  were  very 
remiss.     In  the  fifth  century  it  was  no  better,  but  rather 
worse.     At  the  third  general  council,  at  Ephesus,  431,  all 
accounts  agree  that  shameful  intrigue,  uncharitable  lust  of 
condemnation,  and  coarse  violence  of  conduct,  were  almost 
as  prevalent  as  in  the  notorious  robber-council  of  Ephesus 
in  449 ;  though  with  the  important  difference,  that  the  former 
synod  was  contending  for  truth,  the  latter  for  error.     Even 
at  Chalcedon,  the  introduction  of  the  renowned  expositor  and 
historian  Theodoret  provoked  a  scene,  which  almost  invo- 
luntarily reminds  us  of  the  modern  brawls  of  Greek  and 
Roman  monks  at  the  holy  sepulchre  under  the  restraining 

*  Ep,  ad  Procop.  56  (al.  42).  Similar  representations  occur  in  Ep.  76,  84 ; 
Carm.  de  vita  sua,  V.  1680-1G88;  Carm.  x.  v.  92;  Carm.  adv.  Episc.  v.  154. 
Comp.  Ullmann,  Gregor.  von  Naz.,  p.  246,  sqq.,  and  p.  270.  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  Gibbon  makes  no  use  of  these  passages  to  support  his  summary  judgment 
of  the  general  councils  at  the  end  of  his  twentieth  chapter,  wliere  he  says, 
"  The  progress  of  time  and  superstition  erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness, 
the  passion,  the  ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods ;  and 
the  Catholic  world  has  unanimously  submitted  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the 
general  councils." 
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supervision  of  the  Turkish  police.  His  Egyptian  opponents 
shouted  with  all  their  might,  "  The  faith  is  gone !  Away 
with  him,  this  teacher  of  Nestorius  ! "  His  friends  replied 
with  equal  violence,  "  They  forced  us  [at  the  robber-council] 
by  blows  to  subscribe ;  away  with  the  Manichseans,  the  ene- 
mies of  Flavian,  the  enemies  of  the  faith  !  Away  with  the 
murderer  Dioscurus  !  Who  does  not  know  his  wicked  deeds  ?  " 
The  Egyptian  bishops  cried  again,  "  Away  with  the  Jew,  the 
adversary  of  God,  and  call  him  not  bishop  ! "  To  which  the 
oriental  bishops  answered,  "  Away  with  the  rioters,  away 
with  the  murderers !  The  orthodox  man  belongs  to  the 
council ! "  At  last  the  imperial  commissioners  interfered, 
and  put  an  end  to  what  they  justly  called  an  unworthy  and 
useless  uproar.* 

In  all  these  outbreaks  of  human  passion,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Lord  was  sitting  in  the  ship  of  the 
church,  directing  her  safely  through  the  billows  and  storms. 
The  Spirit  of  truth,  who  was  not  to  depart  from  her,  always 
triumphed  over  error  at  last,  and  even  glorified  himself 
through  the  weaknesses  of  his  instruments.  Upon  this 
unmistakeable  guidance  from  above,  only  set  off  by  the 
contrast  of  human  imperfections,  our  reverence  for  the  coun- 
cils must  be  based.     Soli  Deo  gloria ;  or,  in  the  language  of 

ChrySOStom,  Ao^a  rp  ^ztZ  'jraLvrm  svsx.£v. 
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We  only  add,  by  way  of  a  general  view,  a  list  of  all  the 
ecumenical  councils  of  the  Grseco-Eoman  church,  with  a 
brief  account  of  their  character  and  work. 

1.  The  Concilium  Nicaenum  I.,  a.d.  325;  held  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia,  a  lively  commercial  town  near  the  imperial  resi- 
dence of  Nicomedia,  and  easily  accessible  by  land  and  sea. 
It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,t  besides 
a  large  number  of  priests,  deacons,  and  acolytes,  mostly 
from  the  east,  and  was  called  by  Constantine  the  Great,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Having  become, 
by  decisive  victories  in  323,  master  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  he  desired  to  complete  the  restoration  of  unity  and 


*  'Ex,p>o'/Krus  hfiOTizai.     See  Harduin,  torn.  ii.  p.  71,  sqq.,  and  Mansi,  torn 
vi.  p.  690,  sq.     Comp.  also  Hefele,  ii.  p.  406,  sq. 

t  This  is  the  usual  estimate,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  Basil 
(Ep.  114 ;  Opera,  t.  iii.  p.  207,  ed.  Bened.),  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
whence  the  council  is  sometimes  called  the  assembly  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen.  Other  data  reduce  the  number  to  three  hundred,  or  to  two  hundred 
and  seventy,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and  eighteen ;  whil^ 
later  tradition  swells  it  to  two  thousand  or  more. 
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peace  with  the  help  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The 
result  of  this  council  was  the  establishment  (by  anticipation) 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  the  identity  of 
essence  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  The  fundamental 
importance  of  this  dogma,  the  number,  learning,  piety,  and 
wisdom  of  the  bishops,  many  of  whom  still  bore  the  marks 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  the  personal  presence  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  of  Eusebius,  "  the  father  of  church 
history,"  and  of  Athanasius,  "  the  father  of  orthodoxy" 
(though  at  that  time  only  an  archdeacon),  as  well  as  the 
remarkable  character  of  this  epoch,  combined  in  giving  to 
this  first  general  synod  a  peculiar  weight  and  authority.  It 
is  styled  emphatically,  ''the  great  and  holy  council,''  holds 
the  highest  place  among  all  the  councils,  especially  with  the 
Greeks,*  and  still  lives  in  the  Nicene  creed,  which  is  second 
in  authority  only  to  the  ever  venerable  apostles'  creed.  This 
symbol,  was,  however,  not  finally  settled  and  completed  in 
its  present  form  (excepting  the  still  later  Latin  insertion  of 
Jilioqiie),  until  the  second  general  council.  Besides  this,  the 
fathers  assembled  at  Nice  issued  a  number  of  canons,  usually 
reckoned  twenty,  on  various  questions  of  discipline ;  the 
most  important  being  those  on  the  rights  of  metropolitans, 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism. 

2.  The  Concilium  Constantinopolitanum  I.,  a.d.  381 ; 
summoned  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  held  at  the  impe- 
rial city,  which  had  not  even  name  in  history  till  five  years 
after  the  former  council.  This  council,  however,  was  exclu- 
sively oriental,  and  comprised  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  as  the  emperor  had  summoned  none  but  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Nicene  party,  which  had  become  very  much 
reduced  under  the  previous  reign.  The  emperor  did  not 
attend  it.  Meletius  of  Antioch  was  president  till  his  death ; 
then  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and,  after  his  resignation,  the 
newly-elected  patriarch  Nektarius  of  Constantinople.  The 
council  enlarged  the  Nicene  confession  by  an  article  on  the 
divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  opposition  to 
the  Macedonians  or  Pneumatomachists  (hence  the  title  Sym- 
bolum  Niccerio-Constantinopolitanum),  and  issued  seven  more 
canons,  of  which  the  Latin  versions,  however,  give  only  the 
first  four,  leaving  the  genuineness  of  the  other  three,  as 
many  think,  in  doubt. 
^  3.  The  Concilium  Ephesinum,  a.d.  431 ;  called  by  Theodo- 
sius IL,  in  connection  with  the  western  co-emperor  Valenti- 
nian  IIL,  and  held  under  the  direction  of  the  ambitious  and 

*  For  some  time  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  churches  commemorated  the 
council  of  Nice  by  an  annual  festival. 
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violent  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  This  council  consisted  of,  at 
first,  a  hundred  and  sixty  bishops,  afterwards  a  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,*  including,  for  the  first  time,  papal  delegates 
from  Eome,  who  w^ere  instructed  not  to  mix  in  the  debates, 
but  to  sit  as  judges  over  the  opinions  of  the  rest.  It  con- 
demned the  error  of  Nestorius  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  without  stating  clearly  the  correct  doctrine. 
It  produced,  therefore,  but  a  negative  result,  and  is  the  least 
important  of  the  first  four  councils,  as  it  stands  low^est  also 
in  moral  character.  It  is  entirely  rejected  by  the  Nestorian 
or  Chaldaic  Christians.  Its  six  canons  relate  exclusively  to 
Nestorian  and  Pelagian  affairs,  and  are  wholly  omitted  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  his  collection. 

4.  The  Concilium  Chalcedonense,  a.d.  451 ;  summoned 
by  the  emperor  Marcian,  at  the  instance  of  the  Eoman  bishop 
Leo ;  held  at  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  opposite  Constanti- 
nople, and  composed  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  (some  say 
six  hundred  and  thirty)  bishops. t  Among  these  were  three 
delegates  of  the  bishop  of  Eome,  two  bishops  of  Africa,  the 
rest  all  Greeks  and  orientals.  The  fourth  general  council 
fixed  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  oppo- 
sition to  Eutychianism  and  Nestoriafiism,  and  enacted  thirty 
canons  (according  to  some  manuscripts  only  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight),  of  which  the  twenty-eighth  was  resisted  by 
the  Eoman  legates  and  Leo  I.  This  was  the  most  numerous, 
and,  next  to  the  Nicene,  the  most  important  of  all  the  general 
councils,  but  is  repudiated  by  all  the  monophysite  sects  of 
the  eastern  church. 

5.  The  Concilium  Constantinopolitanum  II.  was  assem- 
bled a  full  century  later,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  a.d.  553, 
without  consent  of  the  pope,  for  adjustment  of  the  tedious 
monophysite  controversy.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
patriarch  Eutychius  of  Constantinople,  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  bishops,  and  issued  fourteen  anathe- 
mas against  the  three  chapters!  so-called,  or  the  Christo- 
logical  views  of  three  departed  bishops  and  divines,  Theodore 
of  Mopsueste,  Theodoret  of  Cyros,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  who 
were  charged  with  leaning  towards  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  fifth  council  was  not  recognised,  however,  by  many 

*  The  opposition  council,  which  John  of  Antioch,  on  his  subsequent  arrival, 
held  in  the  same  city  in  the  cause  of  Nestorius,  and  under  protection  of  the 
imperial  commissioner  Candidian,  numbered  forty-three  members,  and  excom- 
municated Cyril,  as  Cyril  had  excommunicated  Nestorius. 

t  The  synod  itself,  in  a  letter  to  Leo,  states  the  number  as  only  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty;  Leo,  on  the  contrary  (Ep.  102),  speaks  of  about  six  hundred 
members;  and  the  usual  opinion  (Tillemont,  Memoires,  t.  xv.  p.  641)  raised 
the  whole  number  of  members,  including  deputies,  to  six  hundred  and  thirty. 

X  Tria  capilula,  xi<pdktiit. 
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western  bishops,  even  after  the  vacillating  Pope  Vigilius 
gave  in  his  assent  to  it,  and  it  induced  a  temporary  schism 
between  Upper  Italy  and  the  Eoman  see.  As  to  importance, 
it  stands  far  below  the  four  previous  councils.  Its  acts,  in 
Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourteen  anathemas,  are 
lost. 

Besides  these,  there  were  two  later  councils,  which  have 
attained  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  an  undisputed  ecu- 
menical authority :  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople, 
under  Constantine  Progonatus,  a.d.  680,  which  condemned 
Monothelitism  (and  Pope  Honorius,  a.d.  638*),  and  consum- 
mated the  old  catholic  Christology ;  and  the  Second  Council 
OF  Nice,  under  the  empress  Irene,  a.d.  787,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  image-worship  of  the  catholic  church,  but  has  no 
dogmatical  importance. 

Thus  Nicaea — now  the  miserable  Turkish  hamlet,  Is-nikf — 
has  the  honour  of  both  opening  and  closing  the  succession 
of  acknowledged  ecumenical  councils. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Greeks  and  Latins  part,  and 
ecumenical  councils  are  no  longer  to  be  named.  The  Greeks 
considered  the  second  Trullanl  (or  the  fourth  Constantino- 
politan)  council  of  692,  which  enacted  no  symbol  of  faith, 
but  canons  only,  not  an  independent  eighth  council,  but  an 
appendix  to-^he  fifth  and  sixth  ecumenical  councils  (hence 
called  the  quinisexta^  sc.  synodus),  against  which  view  the 
Latin  church  has  always  protested.  The  Latin  church,  on 
the  other  hand,  elevates  i]xQ  fourth  (chronologically  the  sixth) 
council  of  Constantinople y  a.d.  869,§  which  deposed  the  patri- 
archal Photius,  the  champion  of  the  Greek  church  in  her 
contest  with  the  Latin,  to  the  dignity  of  an  eighth  ecumenical 
council ;  but  this  council  was  annulled  for  the  Greek  church 
by  the  subsequent  restoration  of  Photius.  The  Koman 
church  also,  in  pursuance  of  her  claims  to  exclusive  catho- 
licity, adds  to  the  seven  or  eight  Greek  councils  eight  or 
more  Latin  general  councils,  including  that  of  Trent ;  but  to 
all  these  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churches  can  concede 
only  a  sectional  character.     Three  hundred  and  thirty-six 

*  The  condemnation  of  a  departed  pope  as  a  lieretic  by  an  ecumenical 
council  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  papal  infallibility,  that  llomish 
historians  have  tried  their  utmost  to  dispute  the  fact,  or  to  weaken  its  force, 
by  sophistical  pleading. 

t    t/;  Nixct^dcy. 

X  Trullum  was  a  saloon  with  a  cupola  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

§  The  Latins  call  it  the  fourth,  because  they  reject  the  fourth  Constantino- 
politan  council  of  692,  because  of  its  canons  ;  and  the  fifth  of  764,  because  it 
condemned  the  worship  of  images,  which  was  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the 
secjnd  council  of  Nice,  iu  787. 
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years  elapsed  between  the  last  undisputed  Grseco-Latin 
ecumenical  council  of  the  ancient  church  (a.d.  787),  and 
the  first  Latin  ecumenical  council  of  the  mediaeval  church 
(1123).  The  authority  of  the  papal  see  had  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  intervening  centuries.* 

The  universal  councils,  through  their  disciplinary  enact- 
ments or  canons,  were  the  main  fountain  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  To  their  canons  were  added  the  decrees  of  the  most 
important  provincial  councils  of  the  fourth  century,  at 
Ancyra  (314),  Neo-Csesarea  (314),  Antioch  (341),  Sardica 
(343),  Gangra  (365),  and  Laodicea  (between  343  and  381) ; 
and  in  a  third  series,  the  orders  of  eminent  bishops,  popes, 
and  emperors.  From  these  sources  arose,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  or  at  all  events  before  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  various  collections  of  the  church  laws  in  the 
east,  in  north  Africa,  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  w^hich,  how- 
ever, had  only  provincial  authority,  and  in  many  respects 
did  not  agree  among  themselves.  A  codex  canonum  ecclesice 
universcB  did  not  exist.  The  earlier  collections  became 
eclipsed  by  two,  which,  the  one  in  the  west,  the  other  in  the 
east,  attained  the  highest  consideration. 

The  most  important  Latin  collection  comes  from  the 
Eoman,  though  by  descent  Scythian,  abbot  'Dionysius 
ExiGuus,t  who  also,  notwithstanding  the  chronological  error 
at  the  base  of  his  reckoning,  immortalised  himself  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  calendar,  the  ''Dionysian  era." 
It  was  a  great  thought  of  this  "  little  "  monk  to  view  Christ 
as  the  turning  point  of  ages,  and  to  introduce  this  truth  into 
chronology.  About  the  year  500,  Dionysius  translated  for 
the  bishop  Stephen  of  Salona  a  collection  of  canons  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  which  is  still  extant,  with  its  prefatory 
address  to  Stephen. J     It  contains,  first,  the  fifty  so-called 

*  On  the  proper  number  of  the  ecumenical  councils,  it  may  be  added,  the 
Koman  divines  themselves  are  not  agreed.  The  Galileans  reckon  twenty-one, 
Bellarmine  eighteen,  Hefele  only  sixteen.  The  undisputed  ones,  besides  the 
eight  already  mentioned  Grseco-Latin  councils,  are  these  eight  Latin  :  the  first 
Lateran  (Roman)  council,  a.d.  1123;  the  second  Lateran,  ad.  1139;  the  third 
Lateran,  ad.  1179;  the  fourth  Lateran,  a.d,  1215;  the  first  of  Lyons,  a.d. 
1245  ;  the  second  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1274  ;  that  of  Florence,  a.d.  1439  ;  (the  fifth 
Lateran,  1512-1517,  is  disputed) ;  and  that  of  Trent,  a.d.  1545-1563.  The 
ecumenical  character  of  the  three  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  fifth  Lateran 
council,  A.D.  1512-1517,  is  questioned  among  the  Roman  divines,  and  is  dif- 
ferently viewed  upon  ultramontane  and  upon  Galilean  principles.  Hefele  con- 
siders them  partially  ecumenical,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  were  ratified  by  the 
pope. 

t  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  obtained  the  surname,  Exiguus,  from  his  small 
stature  or  his  monastic  humility. 

J  It  may  be  found  in  the  above-cited  Bibliotheca,  vol.  i.,  and  in  all  good 
collections  of  councils.     He  says  in  the  preface  that,  confusione  prisccc  trans- 
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apostolic  canons,  which  pretend  to  have  been  collected  by 
Clement  of  Eome,  but  in  truth  were  a  gradual  production  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries;*  then  the  canons  of  the 
most  important  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
including  those  of  Sardica  and  Africa;  and,  lastly,  the  papal 
decretal  letters  from  Siricius  (385)  to  Anastasius  II.  (498). 
The  Codex  Dionysii  was  gradually  enlarged  by  additions, 
genuine  and  spurious ;  and  through  the  favour  of  the  popes 
attained  the  authority  of  law  almost  throughout  the  west. 
Yet  there  were  other  collections  also  in  use,  particularly  in 
Spain  and  north  Africa. 

Some  fifty  years  after  Dionysius,  John  Scholasticus,  pre- 
viously an  advocate,  then  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  after 
365  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published  a  collection  of 
canons  in  Greek,t  which  surpassed  the  former  in  complete- 
ness and  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  the  eminence  of  the  author,  soon  rose  to  universal 
authority  in  the  Greek  church.  In  it  he  gives  eighty-five 
apostolic  canons,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  councils  of  An- 
cyra  (314)  and  Nice  (325),  down  to  that  of  Chalcedon  (451), 
in  fifty  titles,  according  to  the  order  of  subjects.  The 
second  Ti:ullan  council  (quinisextum,  of  692),  which  passes 
with  the  Greeks  for  ecumenical,  adopted  the  eighty-five 
apostolic  efCnons,  while  it  rejected  the  apostolic  constitu- 
tions, because,  like  the  canons  of  apostolic  origin,  they 
had  been  early  adulterated.  Thus  arose  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  so-called  apostolic  canons  ;  the  Latin  church 
retaining  only  the  fifty  of  the  Dionysian  collection. 

The  same  John,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com- 
piled from  the  Novelles  of  Justinian  a  collection  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  laws,  or  v6/ji>oi,  as  they  were  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  synodal  church  laws  or  xavong.  Practical 
wants  then  led  to  a  union  of  the  two,  under  the  title  of  No- 
mocanon. 

These  books  of  ecclesiastical  law  served  to  complete  and 
confirm  the  hierarchical  organisation,  to  regulate  the  life  of 

lationis  (the  Prisca  or  Itala)  offensua,  he  has  undertaken  a  new  translation  of 
the  Greek  canons. 

*  "Canones,  qui  dicunturapostolorum,  .  .  .  quibus  plurimi  consensum  non 
praebuere  facilenv,"  implying  tliat  Dionysius  himself,  with  many  others,  doubted 
their  apostolic  origin.  In  a  later  collection  of  canons  by  Dionysius,  of  wliicli 
only  the  preface  remains,  he  entirely  omitted  the  apostolic  canons,  with  the 
remark,  "  Quos  non  admisit  universitas,  ego  quoque  in  hoc  opere  praitermisi." 
On  the  pseudo-apostolic  canons  and  constitutions,  comp.  the  well-known  criti- 
cal work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  Drey. 

t  lutTuyfta.  KXfevuv,  concordia  canonum,  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Justellus, 
torn.  ii. 
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the  clergy,  and  to  promote  order  and  discipline ;  but  they 
tended  also  to  fix  upon  the  church  an  outward  legahsm,  and 
to  embarrass  the  spirit  of  progress. 


Art.  II. — Kurtz  aiid  Stewart  on  Sacrifice. 


By  J.  H.  Kurtz,  D.D.,  Professor 
by  James  Martin,  B.A.     Edin- 


Sacrijicial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament. 
of  Theology  at  Dorpat.     Translated 
burgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1863. 

The  Tree  of  Promise;  or  the  Mosaic  Economy  a  Dispensation  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  Grace.  By  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Cromarty. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Kennedy.     1864.  ^| 

IT  is  recorded  of  Dr  Arnold,  that  while  at  one  time  he  was 
discouraged  from  prosecuting  the  study  of  Hebrew  by  his 
notions  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  best  knowledge  gained  about 
it,  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets  seeming  to  him  almost 
guess  work ;  yet  subsequently  he  was  led  to  modify  this  opi- 
nion by  observing  the  general  coiucidence  of  two  men  so  dif- 
ferent as  Lowth  and  Gesenius  in  the  interpretation  of  Isaiah, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  A  some- 
what similar  conviction,  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  perusal  of 
the  two  works  above  named,  on  any  who  might  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
typical  meaning  of  the  old  economy.  Many  are  apt  to  regard 
with  suspicion  the  very  mention  of  typology  ;  and  to  view  the 
investigation  of  the  import  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  worship 
as  a  mere  play  of  imagination,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  certainty  the  arbitrary 
ingenuity  or  wayward  fancy  of  the  expositor  ;  a  land  of  clouds, 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  camel,  or  a  whale,  or  anything  the 
spectator  pleases,  but  where  no  solid  and  well-founded  know- 
ledge can  be  attained.  But  when  there  appears  such  a  general 
agreement  on  this  subject,  between  two  men  so  diverse  in 
mental  character,  and  in  all  their  intellectual  and  literary  sur- 
roundings, as  Dr  Kurtz  of  Dorpat  and  the  late  Mr  Stewart  of 
Cromarty ;  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this  a  proof  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  is  not  mere  guess  work  or  play  of  the 
fancy,  but  that  there  must  be  certain  guiding  principles  capable 
of  being  ascertained  and  followed,  which  lead  independent 
thinkers  to  results  so  generally  harmonious.  For  certainly 
these  two  authors,  the  German  and  the  Scottish  divine,  are  as 
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diverse  from  one  another  as  could  well  be  imagined,  as  unlike 
as  Germany  and  Scotland. 

Dr  Kurtz  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  his  valuable 
writings  on  Church  History  and  the  History  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, to  which  latter  work  the  treatise  before  us  is  a  sort  of 
appendix,  the  subject  of  it  forming  an  integral  part  of  his  design, 
only  discussed  in  a  fuller  manner,  and  given  to  the  world  in  a 
separate  form,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  many  questions  that  have  been  agitated  about 
it.  He  is  distinguished  as  an  author  by  extensive  learning  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  deep  and  sincere  regard 
for  the  authority  of  Scripture,  soundness  of  judgment,  clearness 
in  the  expression  of  his  views,  candour  in  stating,  and  acute- 
ness  in  combating,  those  of  his  opponents.  But  he  has  nothing 
of  the  poetical  in  his  intellectual  constitution  ;  there  is  in  his 
book  none  of  that  play  of  imagination,  nor  those  flashes  of 
genius,  that  light  up  a  subject  to  our  minds,  and  betray  the 
hand  of  a  master.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  in  these 
latter  qualities  that  the  Scottish  divine  excels,  He  may  not 
have  had  the  depth  and  extent  of  erudition  of  the  German 
author  ;  though  of  that,  from  the  popular  and  fragmentary 
nature  of  his  work,  we  have  no  means  of  fully  judging ;  he  may 
not  be  always  so  sober  and  judicious  in  his  views ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed, m  a  rare  degree,  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  the 
intuitive  penetration  in  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols  he  is  interpreting,  and  the  instinctive  sagacity  that 
guided  him,  as  it  should  seem  not  by  a  minute  and  elaborate 
analysis,  but  at  once  to  their  interpretation.  Hugh  Miller  said 
of  him : — 

♦'  That  in  which  he  excelled  all  men  we  ever  knew,  was  the  analo- 
gical faculty, — the  power  of  detecting  and  demonstrating  occult  resem- 
blances. He  could  read  off  as  if  by  intuition,  not  by  snatches  and 
fragments,  but  as  a  consecutive  whole,  that  old  revelation  of  type  and 
symbol  which  God  first  gave  to  man ;  and  when  privileged  to  hsten  to 
him,  we  have  been  constrained  to  recognise,  in  the  evident  integrity  of 
the  reading,  and  the  profound  and  consistent  theological  system  which 
the  pictorial  record  conveyed,  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  its 
origin,  not  less  powerful  and  convincing  than  the  demonstration  of 
the  other  and  more  familiar  departments  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
Compared  with  other  theologians  in  this  department,  wo  have  felt 
under  his  ministry  as  if, — when  admitted  to  the  company  of  some 
party  of  modern  savans  employed  in  deciphering  a  hieroglyphic-covered 
obelisk  of  the  desert,  and  here  successful  in 'discovering  the  meaning 
of  an  insulated  sign,  and  there  of  a  detached  symbol, — we  had  been 
suddenly  joined  by  some  sage  of  the  olden  time,  to  whom  the  myste- 
rious inscription  was  but  a  piece  of  common  language  written  in  a 
familiar  alphabet,  and  who  could  read  off  fluently  and  as  a  whole  what 
the  others  could  but  darkly  and  painfully  guess  at  iu  detached  aud 
broken  parts." 
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This  description  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  volume  before  us. 
Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  suffers  in 
being  a  posthumous  publication,  and  that  too  of  what  was  never 
intended  to  see  the  light,  consisting  of  mere  notes  and  outlines 
of  a  course  of  sermons,  many  of  which  have  manifestly  met 
with  the  destruction  he  modestly  intended  for  them  all,  leaving 
his  treatment  of  some  branches  of  the  subject  very  scanty 
and  imperfect  ;  yet  it  has,  on  the  whole,  a  unity  and  com- 
pleteness, and  a  freshness  of  interest,  which,  considering  the 
circumstances,  is  very  remarkable.  As  an  example  of  his  power 
of  insight  into  the  meaning  and  bearing  of  Scripture  in  a  his- 
torical subject,  we  may  mention  the  chapters  on  the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  and,  on  a  more  theoretical  and  doctrinal  subject,  those 
on  the  ritual  of  the  red  heifer.  On  the  whole,  in  comparing 
the  two  authors  we  have  placed  together,  Dr  Kurtz  gives  us 
more  the  impression  of  learning  and  judgment,  Mr  Stewart 
that  of  genius.  If  the  work  of  the  former  is  more  satisfying 
to  the  mind,  that  of  the  latter  is  incomparably  more  suggestive. 
Altogether  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  studying  and 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  whose  natural  cast  of  mind  and 
turn  of  thought  are  so  different  as  these  two. 

Moreover,  their  position  and  circumstances  are  also  thoroughly 
dissimilar  ;  and  the  work  of  each  bears  the  impress  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  production,  for  they  are  as  unlike  as  Germany 
and  Scotland.  It  is  from  Germany  alone,  perhaps,  that  we  can 
expect,  in  the  present  state  of  theological  science,  a  work  like 
that  of  Dr  Kurtz,  of  such  varied  and  exhaustive  learning, 
patient  industry,  and  exact  philological  criticism ;  but,  cer- 
tainly it  is  only  in  Scotland  that  we  can  meet  with  discourses 
of  such  depth  and  power  of  thought  as  Stewart's,  addressed  to 
and  appreciated  by  a  popular  audience.  For  while,  on  the 
continent,  theology  has  its  seat  almost  exclusively  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  it  is 
quite  as  much  at  home  in  the  pulpit ;  and  the  works  before  us 
illustrate  this  difference  in  a  remarkable  way.  Unquestionably 
the  facilities  that  are  afforded  in  Germany  for  an  exclusive 
attention  being  given  to  speculative  study  apart  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  practical  work  do  possess  many  advantages,  and 
foster  a  higher  class  of  theological  literature  than  we  can  boast 
of.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  opposite  plan  which  prevails 
among  us  are  decidedly  greater.  It  gives  a  healthier,  because 
more  practical,  tone  to  theological  study  itself;  and  prevents  it 
from  wasting  its  energies  in  endless  subtleties  and  barren  spe- 
culations ;  and  its  effect  upon  the  popular  teaching  of  the  pulpit 
IS  most  salutary.  If  the  blending  together  of  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  elements  imparts  to  our  theological  literature 
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a  more  popular  and  hortatory  character  than  is  deemed  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  criticism  and  learning ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  the  solid  and  mas- 
culine nature  of  our  popular   religious  instruction,  Scotland 
owes  in  no  small  degree  the  intelligence  and  interest  in  reli- 
gious subjects  that  are  so  widely  diffused  among  her  people. 
If  German  theology  had  not  been  so  exclusively  a  concern  of 
the  schools,  and  not  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  ministry  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  reaction  against  the  ra- 
tionalism of  a  former  age  in  favour  of  evangelical  truth  would 
not  have  been  so  much  confined  to  scholars  and  divines  as  we 
are  afraid  it  has  been  ;  and  the  church  would  have  been  able 
much  more  effectually  to  secure  and  retain  a  hold  on  the  mass 
of  the  people.     But  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  German  and  the  Scottish  style  of  theological  study ;  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  two  volumes  before 
us,  that  this  characteristic  difference  places  the  Scottish  divine 
at  a  certain  disadvantage,  when  we  compare  his  work  in  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view  with  that  of  the  German  professor.     The 
latter  was  intended  for  students  and  divines  alone  ;  the  fonner 
was  delivered  in  the  form  of  popular  discourses  to  a  plain  pro- 
vincial congregation  ;  in  the  latter,  accordingly,  we  find  every 
position  iully  and  elaborately  reasoned  out ;  in  the  former,  we 
have  on  a  very  great  many  points  only  the  conclusions  stated, 
with  sometimes  a  hint  or  outline  given  of  the  line  of  argument 
by  which  they  are  reached  or  defended,  but  often  not  even  that. 
In  a  word,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  different  objects  the 
authors  had  in  view  ;  that  of  Kurtz  being  to  a  large  extent 
controversial  and  speculative,  to  prove  and  defend  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  true  view  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  against  the  various 
false  or  defective  theories  that  prevail  on  the  subject ;  that  of 
Stewart  being  entirely  practical  and  expository,  to  convey  to 
the  unlearned  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  and  lessons  of  the 
Levitical  rites  ;  and  as  we  do  not  blame  in  Kurtz  the  absence  of 
the  frequent  practical  considerations  and  references  to  New  Tes- 
tament themes  with  which  Stewart's  book  is  enriched,  so  we 
need  not  impute  it  as  a  fault  to  Stewart,  that  the  more  full 
discussion  of  many  points  of  interest  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  his  plan. 

It  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the  comparison  we  propose 
to  institute  between  the  two  works,  to  bear  in  mind  also  that 
they  are  not  only  the  production  of  men  who,  in  their  mental 
character,  their  position  and  circumstances,  and  their  design  in 
treating  the  subject,  were  very  different ;  but  also,  that  they 
belong  virtually  to  different  ages  in  the  history  of  theology.  For 
although  they  have  been  given  to  the  English  public  almost  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  of  course  well-known  that  the  highly  gifted 
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and  much  lamented  author  of  one  of  them,  was  removed  from 
the  church  on  earth  nearly  eighteen  years  ago  ;  and  the  notes 
that  have  been  published,  though  no  indication  is  given  in  the 
volume  of  the  time  of  his  life  to  which  they  belong,  are  undoubt- 
edly to  all  intents  and  purposes  antecedent  to  that  fresh  start 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has  recently  been  taken  in 
Germany,  and  which  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  opinions 
upon  it.  While  Stewart  was  evidently  well  acquainted  witli 
the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  and  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  handled  at  a  time  when  the  controversy  lay 
chiefly  with  the  Socinians  ;  he  could  not,  of  course,  be  aware  of 
the  new  phase  it  since  assumed,  as  that  was  only  beginning  to 
develop  itself,  even  in  Germany,  before  his  death.  But  it  is 
almost  entirely  with  this  new  phase  of  the  discussion  that  Kurtz 
deals.  Of  all  the  works  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  as  those  principally  referred  to,  there  is  but  one,  the  Latin 
treatise  of  Outram,  de  Sacrificiis,  earlier  than  the  work  of  Bahr 
on  the  Symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  Worship,  which  was  published 
in  1835.  This  work,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  question.  All  that  has  since 
been  written  in  Germany  has  been  based  upon  it,  either  in  the 
way  of  refuting  its  errors,  or  of  following  up  its  results. 

Bahr  made  a  new  and  original  attempt  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  sacrifice,  in  a  way  different  from  that  commonly  adopted 
by  orthodox  divines.  His  theory,  in  fev^  words,  may  be  said  to 
have  consisted  in  substituting  the  idea  of  self-dedication  for 
that  of  vicarious  punishment  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
sacrifice.  This  naturally  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
and  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
Most  of  those  engaged  in  this  discussion  followed  Bahr  in  de- 
parting from  the  orthodox,  and  as  it  is  called,  traditional  view  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  differed  quite  as  much  among  them- 
selves as  they  did  from  their  common  opponents ;  and  none  of 
them  occupies  such  an  out-standing  position  as  Bahr  himself, 
the  first  of  the  line,  who  really,  as  we  shall  point  out  later,  has 
the  merit  of  having  in  some  things  made  alterations  in  former 
modes  of  statement  that  have  since  been  universally  acquiesced 
in.  Hofmann's  great  work  on  Systematic  Theology,  the  Schrift- 
heweis,  and  the  discussions  arising  from  it  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  speculation  on  the  subject ;  so  that  the  whole  question  has  been 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  subjected  to  a  very  thorough 
discussion,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  most  varied  learning  and  the 
highest  powers  of  mind  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
Kurtz  has  the  singular  fortune  of  being  both  one  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  last  of  the  disputants.  His  original  work  on 
the  subject  was  occasioned  by  Bahr's  book,  and^pubhshed  in 
1842,  when  there  was  only  that  single  opponent  in  the  field  ; 
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since  then  a  whole  host  of  combatants  has  appeared,  while  he 
for  a  long  time  took  no  further  share  in  the  controversy.  At 
length  he  found,  that  while  his  fundamental  principles  remained 
unchanged,  he  had  been  led  by  the  criticism  and  discussions 
that  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  by  his  own  farther  study,  to 
alter  and  modify  so  many  of  his  views  on  points  of  detail,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  he  published  an  entirely  new  work 
on  the  subject,  that  which  is  now  before  us.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  while  Stewart's  book  is  a  very  good  representative  of 
the  views  of  the  older  divines,  we  have  in  that  of  Kurtz  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  results  of  recent 
criticism  and  investigation.  True  it  may  be  said  that  we 
have  only  what  one  party  regard  as  the  result  of  these  discus- 
sions ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  work  can  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  a  merely  one-sided  one.  For  not  only  does  the  fact 
of  the  many  changes  of  opinion  that  he  has  been  avowedly  led 
to  make,  shew  that  Kurtz  is  far  from  being  a  mere  bigoted 
partisan  ;  but  the  recent  controversy  about  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
has  never  had  the  character  of  a  mere  war  of  the  orthodox 
against  the  rationalists.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  theologians 
of  undoubted  general  soundness,  such  as  Delitzsch  and  Keil, 
who  on  thisquestion  adoptmore  or  less  the  views  of  Bahr  and  Hof- 
mann,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  testimony  of  thorough 
rationalists,  such  as  Knobel  and  De  Wette,  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  view  on  some  points.  For  reasons  which  we  need  not 
here  specify,  we  think  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  those  last 
mentioned  far  more  valuable  when  given  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  sacrifice,  than  those  of  the  evangelical  divines  who 
have  rejected  it  are  on  the  other  side  ;  and  we  are  pretty  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  views  so  ably  expounded  and  defended  by 
Kurtz  are  in  their  essential  points  those  in  which  the  church 
will  ultimately  acquiesce  as  nearest  to  the  truth.  It  is  well 
fitted  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  substantial  correctness  and 
truth  of  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  ancient  sacrifices, 
when  we  find  that  after  the  edifice  that  had  been  reared  by  the 
labour  and  skill  of  past  ages  has  been  attacked  and  undermined 
in  all  directions,  and  the  whole  so  overturned  that  the  work  has 
had  to  be  done  over  again  almost  from  the  very  foundation,  it 
has  been  re-erected  by  modern  hands,  in  tiie  same  essential 
form,  and  with  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  variations. 
Such  is  the  impression  produced  by  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  Stewart  and  Kurtz  on  this  subject.  In  the  broad 
general  principles  that  form  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  whole,  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  them, 
though  in  particular  points  of  detail  they  are  often  entirely  at 
variance.  The  general  plan  of  the  two  works  is  very  much 
alike  ;  though  that  of  Stewart  is,  as  might  bo  expected,  not  so 
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thoroughly  systematic  as  Kurtz's.  Both  begin  by  disposing  of 
some  general  and  preliminary  matters  respecting  the  persons 
sacrificing,  and  the  place  of  sacrifice :  the  priests,  Levites,  and 
people  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  tabernacle  with  its  divisions 
on  the  other.  These  occupy  the  first  part  of  Stewart's,  and  the 
first  book  of  Kurtz's  work  ;  but  on  these  we  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  here.  The  second  part  of  the  former,  corresponding  to 
the  second  and  third  books  of  the  latter,  discusses  the  various 
kinds  of  sacrifices  appointed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  both  in  their 
general  meaning  and  special  features  and  differences  ;  while  the 
third  part  of  Stewart's,  and  the  fourth  book  of  Kurtz,  take  up 
the  several  seasons  and  services  of  worship  at  which  the  various 
sacrifices  were  offered. 

The  general  name  given  in  Scripture  to  sacred  offerings  is  of 
a  very  generic  nature.  It  is  Gorban,  rendered  gift,  offering,  or 
oblation;  and  includes,  besides  sacrifices  properly  so-called, 
everything  that  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  Thus  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  and  even  the  Levites,  are  called  by 
this  name.  In  this  most  general  class,  Kurtz  distinguishes 
three  kinds  of  offerings  :  (1.)  Dedication  gifts,  such  as  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  Levites,  &c. ;  (2.)  Gifts  of  the  nature  of  taxes,  paid  to 
Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of  the  people  and  proprietor  of  the 
land,  such  as  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  the  like  ;  and  (3.)  Offerings 
or  sacrifices,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  stated  religious  worship  of  the  people.  The  former 
kinds  were  given  more  or  less  directly  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship, and  their  presentation  was  a  solemn  act  of  homage  to  God  ; 
but  they  did  not,  like  the  latter,  form  of  themselves  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  worship  of  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  this  last  class 
alone,  then,  with  which  we  have  properly  to  do  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  this  class  of  offerings,  Kurtz  finds, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  in  the  relation  in  which  they 
were  placed  to  the  altar ;  by  which  they  were  marked  out  from 
the  other  gifts  as  more  direct  acts  of  worship,  and  immediately 
and  exclusively  appropriated  to  Jehovah  himself  This  connec- 
tion with  the  altar  was  of  a  twofold  kind ;  the  burning  of  the 
offering  on  it,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  animal 
sacrifices,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  altar  as  well,  indi- 
cating respectively,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  length  immediately, 
the  acceptance  of  the  offering,  and  the  expiation  of  sin.  While, 
however,  we  agree  with  Kurtz  in  regarding  as  the  leadingil 
characteristic  of  this  whole  class  of  gifts,  their  direct  appropria- 
tion to  Jehovah,  by  being  brought  upon  the  altar,  which  was 
the  place  where  he  met  with  his  people  ;  we  think  Kurtz  hasH 
gone  too  far  in  this  direction,  in  laying  stress  on  the  idea  that 
they  were  regarded  as  the  food  of  Jehovah.     We  do  not  think. 
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that  the  phrase  which  he  quotes  as  occurring  in  several  places, 
food  or  bread  of  God  (D^n?^.  Dg^,  Lev.  xxi.  17,  22),  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  in  a  literal  sense :  it  seems  rather  to  be  an 
elliptical  expression  for  the  fuller  form  used  in  Lev.  iii.  11,  Urp, 
n)r\^h  nE??N,  "  bread  of  the  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord." 
The  idea  of  the  sacrifices  being  food  for  Jehovah  may  no  doubt 
be  made  to  afford,  as  in  Kurtz's  hands  they  do  afford,  a  tolerable 
and  even  a  striking  significance :  but  to  our  mind  there  is 
something  fantastic  and  unnatural  about  it :  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  such  an  idea  had  occupied  so  important  a  posi- 
tion in  the  typology  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  ;  it  would  have  been 
more  prominently  brought  out,  and  the  figurative  represen- 
tation it  gives  would  not  have  been  so  entirely  absent  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 

After  disposing  of  the  preliminary  points  in  his  first  book, 
Kurtz  proceeds  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  to  discuss 
what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject,  the  notion  of 
expiation  or  atonement,  in  connection  with  sacrifice.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  as  it  is  plainly  and  repeatedly  asserted 
in  the  sacred  record,  that  one  object  and  effect  of  sacrifice,  and 
indeed  its  chief  object  and  effect,  was  to  expiate  or  make  atone- 
ment for  sin  :  but  there  has  been  much  discussion  and  many 
various  pinions  as  to  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  expiation, 
and  on  what  principle  it  was  effected  by  sacrifice.  On  this 
point,  we  find  the  opinions  of  Stewart  and  Kurtz  entirely  in 
harmony  ;  and  both  have  devoted  considerable  portions  of  their 
works  to  its  elucidation ;  though  they  follow  entirely  different 
trains  of  thought  and  paths  of  inquiry.  There  are  obviously 
two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  may 
be  viewed.  We  may,  on  the  one  hand,  regard  them  as  ordi- 
nances appointed  by  God  for  the  time  then  being,  embodying 
certain  great  principles  and  truths  which  they  were  fitted  to 
teach  simply  in  themselves ;  and,  seeking  as  far  as  possible  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  who  observed  them  in 
old  time,  we  may  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  meaning  these 
ceremonies  conveyed  to  them,  and  what  truths  they  could  learn 
from  them.  Or  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  them  as 
typical  institutions,  foreshadowing  the  great  realities  of  the 
gospel ;  and  looking  back  at  them  from  the  clear  light  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  endeavour  to  discern  in  them  those 
principles  and  truths  which  are  for  us  more  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  all  pointed. 
This  latter  course  is  the  one  adopted  by  Stewart,  as  it  is 
manifestly  the  one  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  He  discusses 
at  considerable  length  the  nature  and  means  of  expiation  of 
sin,  but  he  does  so  by  means  of  the  general  theological  prin- 
ciples, the  views  of  the  character  and  government  of  God  that 
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are  most  fully  brought  out  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  he 
applies  the  results  he  has  thus  arrived  at  to  the  explanation  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
section  on  the  sin-offering,  after  describing  the  rites  of  the 
sacrifice,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  a  general  discussion  on  the 
nature  and  ground  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  on  Christ's  endur- 
ance of  that  curse,  and  our  deliverance  from  it  in  consequence  ; 
and  then  returns  to  apply  all  this  to  the  sin-offering,  as  explain- 
ing its  nature.  This  discussion,  though  very  different  in  form, 
really  corresponds  to  Kurtz's  very  able  and  successful  investi- 
gation of  the  notion  and  rationale  of  expiation ;  in  which  he 
follows  the  other  method,  and  starting  from  the  radical  mean- 
ing of  the  word  used,  traces  out  the  ideas  and  principles  with 
which  it  must  to  an  Israelite  liave  been  associated,  until  he 
arrives  at  substantially  the  same  idea  of  sacrifice  as  is  deducible 
from  Scripture  by  the  opposite  course.  This  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  best  part  of  Kurtz's  work,  and  we  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  argument. 

The  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  "I33,  to  expiate  or 
make  atonement,  is  to  cover,  as  is  all  but  univei-sally  admitted; 
for  Hofmann's  notion  that  it  is  a  denominative  verb,  signifying 
to  give  a  payment  or  redemption-price,  has  not  found  favour 
with  scholars.     The  object  expiated  or  covered  is  invariably 
sin,  or  the  sinner ;  hence,  it  must  be  understood  as  denoting, 
not  a  covering  for  protection,  or  for  merely  hiding,  but  a  cover- 
ing for  destroying,  cancelling,  blotting  out ;  as  when  an  agree- 
ment, or  account,  or  bill  of  indictment  is  cancelled,  by  some 
deleting  substance  being  smeared  over  it ;  and  the  consequence 
of  sin  being  thus  cancelled  or  blotted  out  is,  that  the  sinner  is 
forgiven.     The  agent  in  the  act  of  expiation  is  invariably  God, 
or  the  priest ;  or  more  precisely,  when  the  various  parts  of  the 
transaction  are   accurately   distinguished,   the    atonement   is 
ascribed  to  the  priest,  and  the  forgiveness  that  follows  upon  it  to 
God.    "The  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall 
be  forgiven  them,''  Lev.  iv.  20,  26,  31,  35.     Equally  invariably, 
the  means  by  which  sin  is  covered  or  blotted  out  is  ever  re- 
presented as  blood ;  and  from  this  Kurtz  infers  that  the  idea 
of  expiation  is  involved  in  all  the  bloody  sacrifices,  and  in  them 
alone.     The  next  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  inquire,  why 
or  on  what  principle  blood,  and  that  alone,  has  this  power  of 
blotting  out  sin  ;  and  the  answer  to  this  question  Kurtz  finds 
in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  a  text  about  which  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion  in  this  connection.     The  chief  question  is 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  last  clause,  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators ungrammatically,  "  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atone- 
ment/or the  soul  ;'*  but  to  our  mind  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion 
is  not  of  much  real  consequence ;  for  whether  we  render  it 
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with  Kurtz,  the  blood  makes  atonement  by  means  of  the  soul, 
i.e.  because  the  soul  is  in  it ;  or  with  Hofmann,  as  the  soul,  i.e. 
because  it  is  the  soul,  makes  practically  no  difference  in  the 
meaning,  which  remains,  whatever  be  the   precise   construc- 
tion, this,  that  the  blood  possessed  the  power  of  expiating  sin 
by  reason  of  its  intimate  connection  or  identification  with  the 
soul  or  life  of  the  animal  offered  in  sacrifice.    Thia  point  gained 
leads  to  the  still  further  inquiry,  why,  or  on  what  principle,  the 
soul  of  the  victim  was  fitted  to  serve  as  a  means  of  expiation 
for  the  soul  of  the  sinner  ?  and  this  Kurtz  pursues  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Biblical  ideas  of  the  soul  of  man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  animals  on  the  other.      He  finds  that  Scripture 
represents  the  lower  animals  as  possessed  of  souls  as  well  as 
man,  the  difference  being  that  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  is  a  free  responsible  being,  while   the   animals   are 
capable  neither  of  moral  good  nor  evil.      But  man,  by  volun- 
tarily turning  awa}^  from  God,  has  brought  guilt  on  his  soul ; 
while  the  souls  of  the  lower  creatures,  if  only  because  incapable 
of  moral  action,  are  free  from  moral  guilt.     Hence,  in  the 
institution  of  animal  sacrifice,  we  have  the  sinful  soul  of  man 
saved  from  the  death  that  is  the  wages  of  sin,  by  the  infliction 
of  that  death  on  a  soul  that  has  no  sin  of  its  own  instead.    Thus, 
by  a  proems  of  critical  and  exegetical  investigation,  from  step  to 
step  he  arrives  at  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  endurance  of  punish- 
ment as  the  fundamental  principle  of  expiation  in  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices.    Further,  in  his  investigation  of  the  choice  of  animals 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  he  has  brought  out  important  prin- 
ciples.    Although  every  animal  might  be  regarded  as  free  from 
guilt,  it  was  not  every  animal  that  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  man 
as  to  render  it  fitting  to  be  used  as  a  type  of  a  vicarious  en- 
durance of  his  punishment.     The  choice  of  sacrificial  animals 
our  author  regards  as  determined  by  a  twofold  limitation ;  they 
must  be  such  as  could  be  used  for  food,  hence  all  unclean 
animals  are  excluded ;  and  they  must  be  such  as  are  reared 
and  kept  by  some  labour  of  man,  hence  domestic,  not  wild, 
animals  were  offered.      For  although  the  soul  that  was  to  die 
for  man's  must  of  necessity,  in  that  typical  dispensation,  be  one 
of  a  very  different  order  ;  yet  it  was  thus  indicated  that  a  true 
substitute  for  the  sinner  must  be  one  that  stands  in  the  most 
intimate  vital  connection  or  biotic  rapport,  as  Kurtz  calls  it, 
with  him  ;  the  animals  he  was  permitted  to  offer  being  only 
such,  as  on  the  one  hand  had  had  a  portion  of  his  vital  energy 
as  it  were  bestowed  on  their  rearing,  and  on  the  other  hand 
might  furnish  the  sustenance  of  that  vital  energy  in  turn.   They 
were  thus  to  stand  in  as  intimate  a  union  and  relationship  to 
him,  as  it  was  possible  for  any  animals  to  do,  thus  foreshadow- 
ing that  far  more  close  and   intimate  relation  in  wliich  the 
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sacrifice  for  sin  must  stand  to  the  sinner  in  order  to  be  a  true 
substitute  and  propitiation. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  how  entirely  this  harmonises 
with  the  views  of  the  older  evangelical  writers  on  the  general 
principle  of  atonement  by  blood.  There  is,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  new,  in  the  results  at  least,  of  this  part  of  Kurtz's 
investigations ;  though  certainly  they  are  of  great  value  as 
bringing  out  the  evidence  for  the  true  view  in  a  way  suited  to 
the  rigour  of  modern  criticism,  and  fitted  to  meet  the  objections 
of  modern  adversaries.  Stewart's  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
atonement  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  that  of  Kurtz  ;  for  he 
too  lays  stress,  not  only  on  the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  in 
the  place  of  the  sinner,  but  also,  as  the  ground  and  principle 
of  that  substitution,  on  the  vital  and  federal  union  of  Christ 
and  his  people.  This  is  especially  brought  out  in  the  sections 
under  the  head  of  the  sin-ofFerincr,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  (pp.  196-226).  It  is  difficult 
to  do  him  justice  or  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  book  by  means  of 
quotations ;  but  we  give  one  from  this  portion  to  illustrate 
his  mode  of  stating  the  principle  of  the  atonement. 

*'  The  human  race  were  represented  in  Adam.  By  the  natural  ti"^ 
of  parentage,  all  men  are  linked  together.  It  was  the  good  pleasure 
of  God  so  to  create  man.  It  was  also  his  pleasure  to  unite  men  to- 
gether in  a  moral  dispensation,  by  which  they  were  all  accounted  one 
in  Adam.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  as  their  federal  legal 
head,  it  follows  that  the  sin  which  polluted  Adam's  nature,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  abandonment  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  attended 
by  the  same  awful  consequences  in  each  separate  individual  of  the 
human  race.  *  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned,'  Rom.  v.  12.  Here  the  human  race  is  evidently  accounted  aa, 
a  whole  partaking  of  a  common  corrupt  nature. 

"  Salvation  proceeds  on  precisely  the  same  principle.  God  from 
all  eternity  appointed  a  second  Adam  to  be  the  federal  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  his  saved  people.  It  was  of  his  own  sovereign  will 
that  from  all  eternity  he  ordained  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  the  Head  and 
King  of  his  church,  and  it  was  also  of  his  free  sovereign  grace  that 
he  chose  those  who  were  to  be  members  of  it.  By  a  sovereign  act  of 
his  power,  he  unites  these  members  to  their  living  head  in  the  bonds 
of  an  everlasting  covenant.  It  is  not  more  strange  that  this  union 
should  have  subsisted  from  eternity,  than  that,  six  thousand  years  ago, 
we  who  now  live  should  have  been  so  united  to  Adam  as  to  have  been 
made  partakers  in  his  sin, — a  fact  to  which  our  suffering  its  penalty 
to  this  day  bears  witness. 

*'  The  purpose  of  grace  was  coeval  with  the  purpose  of  creation. 
From  all  eternity,  some  were  ordained  to  everlasting  life,  and  it  was  a 
free  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  to  accept  the  charge 
of  those  lost  souls,  and  to  undertake  on  their  behalf  to  satisfy  tha 
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demands  of  divine  justice.  In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  the  necessity  arose  for  a  union  between  him  and  his  people, 
and  the  reality  of  this  union,  as  effected,  is  now  seen  in  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  it.  It  allows  of  all  their  transgressions  and 
sins  being  accounted  his.  He  submits  to  have  the  indictment,  con- 
taining a  full  catalogue  of  all  the  original  and  actual  sins  of  his  people, 
charged  against  him,  and  he  stands  at  the  bar  of  heaven  in  their  stead. 
He  willingly  bears  this  burden  of  sin,  so  foreign  to  his  holy  nature, 
and  undertakes  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  very  uttermost  to  justice 
for  them.  This  is  a  wondrous  and  amazing  thing.  This  most  holy 
and  pure  person  is  so  united  to  sinful  men,  that  their  sin  is  accounted 
as  his,  and  he  is  made  answerable  at  the  bar  of  justice  for  them." — ■ 
(Pp.  206-7.) 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  general  principle  of  atonement  that 
Kurtz  and  Stewart  agree ;  the  same  harmony  appears  in  the 
interpretation  they  give  to  many  of  the  details  of  the  ancient 
sacrifices.  The  first  ceremony,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
victim,  was  the  laying  of  his  hand  on  its  head  by  the  offerer ; 
and  the  meaning  of  this  has  been  much  controverted  of  late 
times.  All  the  Jewish  rabbis  and  early  Christian  writers  were 
unanimous  in  regarding  it  as  signifying  the  transference  or  im- 
putation (symbolically)  *  of  the  sin  of  the  offerer  to  the  sacrifice. 
This  is  supported  by  the  explanation  given  of  this  ceremony  on 
one  solemn  occasion,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  where  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  accompanied 
with  confession  of  sin,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  was,  that  the 
sins  thus  confessed  were  put  on  the  head  of  the  animal  (Lev. 
xvi.  21).  Some,  however,  regard  this  as  a  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional rite,  not  applicable  as  an  explanation  of  the  imposition 
of  hands  in  the  ordinary  sacrifices.  Bahr  and  Hofmann  regard 
the  rite  as  merely  signifying  that  the  offerer  devoted  the  victim 
to  death,  or  intended  to  make  use  of  his  power  over  its  life  for 
the  purpose  of  atonement.  Others,  again,  among  whom  are 
Hengstenberg  and  Delitzsch,  suppose  it  to  have  had  different 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  and  to 
have  denoted  exclusively  a  transfer  of  sin  only  in  the  sin  and 
trespass  offerings,  Kurtz  regards  its  meaning  as  the  same  in 
all  the  sacrifices  ;  but  he  has  somewhat  modified  his  former 
opinion,  and  now  prefers  to  say  that  it  denoted  the  tran inference, 
not  of  sin,  but  of  obligation  to  suffer  punishment.    But  we  must 

*  We  state  this  qualification — that  tlie  transference  or  imputation  of  sin 
was  only  symbolical — once  for  all ;  and  would  be  understood  throughout,  when 
Bpeaking  of  the  natiire,  value,  or  eflBcacy  of  tlie  Mosaic  sacrifices,  with  this 
limitation.  That  they  had,  however,  besides  their  symbolical  value,  a  real 
atoning  power,  limited,  however,  to  ceremonial  offences,  we  have  no  doubt. 
To  use  tlie  singularly  terse  and  apt  words  quoted  from  Simeon  by  Stewart, — 
"  They  were  a  real  atonement  for  ceremonial  offences,  and  a  ceremonial  atone 
ment  for  real,  that  is,  for  moral  offences." 
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say  that  we  cannot  exactly  understand  or  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  his  former  and  his  later  opinion.  When  we  speak 
of  a  transference  (or,  more  properly,  imputation)  of  sin  in  this 
connection,  what  is  it  more  than  the  guilt  or  obligation  to 
suffer  that  can  be  regarded  as  communicated  to  another'^ 
Surely  Kurtz  never  understood  by  it  the  communication  of  the 
moral  evil  or  corruption  of  sin  to  the  sacrifice.  His  great  argu- 
ment against  a  transference  of  sin  is,  that  if  the  sin  of  the 
offerer  was  regarded  as  no  longer  adhering  to  his  soul,  but 
transferred  to  that  of  the  victim,  it  would  not  need  still  to  be 
expiated  or  blotted  out  by  the  blood.  But  this  difficulty  will 
at  once  disappear,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  the  impu- 
tation or  transference  of  sin  to  another,  but  the  endurance  of 
its  penalty  by  that  other,  in  consequence  of  such  imputation, 
that  really  takes  away  sin.  The  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to 
his  posterity ;  but  that  did  not  procure  his  forgiveness ;  for  un- 
less my  sin  be  not  only  imputed  to  another,  but  imputed  to  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  endure  its  penalty,  and  actually  does 
so,  it  is  of  no  avail  for  me.  I  am  not  freed  from  a  debt  by  a 
friend  merely  undertaking  to  discharge  it  for  me  ;  if  he  either 
cannot  or  will  not  actually  discharge  it,  the  obligation  will  fall 
back  on  my  own  head.  Hence  not  merely  Christ's  death,  but 
even  his  resurrection,  as  the  evidence  of  the  completeness  of 
his  work,  is  regarded  by  Paul  as  essential  to  forgiveness  :  "  If 
Christ  be  not  risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  Bating  this, 
which  is  rather  an  inaccuracy  of  statement  than  an  erroneous 
opinion,  Kurtz's  view  harmonises  with  that  of  Stewart  and  the 
older  divines,  in  regarding  the  imposition  of  hands  as  indicat- 
ing in  all  the  sacrifices  the  imputation  of  the  sinner's  guilt  to 
the  victim  offered.  It  is  expressly  said  (Lev.  i.  4)  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  atonement  of  sin  even  in  the  burnt-offering, 
where  this  was  not  the  exclusive  or  even  the  chief  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  sacrifice  ;  for  in  all  the  bloody  sacrifices,  whatever 
else  may  have  been  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  worshipper, 
a  sense  of  sin  and  guilt  was  always  presupposed,  and  formed 
the  groundwork  of  his  experience. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  act  in  the  sacrificial  ceremony,  the 
slaying  of  the  victim ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  that  the  view 
adopted  by  Kurtz  is  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  Stewart, 
though  the  latter  rather  assumes  it,  as  a  thing  well  known  and 
understood,  while  the  former  finds  it  necessary  to  prove  and 
defend  it  against  a  variety  of  objections.  But  indeed,  if  the 
previous  steps  of  the  investigation  have  been  correct,  there  is 
hardly  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  death  of  the  sacrifice  de--, 
noted  the  endurance  of  the  penalty  due  to  the  sins  of  the  offererj^-iif 
symbolically  laid  on  his  head  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  This 
is  not  only  the  natural  and  obvious,  but  it  is  even  the  onlv 
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possible  explanafciou  of  the  act ;  for  those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  auciently  received  opinion,  have  been  obliged  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  other  explanation  to  be  given  of  it  at  all. 
In  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  they  are  able  to 
find  some  meaning,  however  meagre  ;  but  here  their  ingenuity 
is  completely  at  fault,  and  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  that 
the  killing  of  the  victim  had  no  separate  and  independent 
meaning,  but  was  merely  an  act  that  was  necessary  in  the 
nature  of  things,  in  order  to  obtain  the  blood  for  the  purpose 
of  atonement,  and  the  flesh  to  burn  on  the  altar.  Now,  when 
we  consider  the  solemnity  and  importance  attached  to  the  act, 
and  the  precise  directions  given  about  it,  we  feel  that  it  would 
need  very  strong  objections  indeed  to  induce  us  to  reject  the 
simple  and  solemn  meaning  given  to  it  by  the  orthodox  divines, 
when  the  only  alternative  is  to  find  in  it  no  special  meaning  at 
all.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  objections,  on  the  strength  of 
which  men  of  the  profoundest  learning,  and  some  of  them,  like 
Delitzsch,  of  undoubted  soundness,  have  rejected  the  immemo- 
rial opinion  of  the  church,  we  are  amazed  to  find,  that  instead 
of  being  strong  and  convincing,  they  are  of  the  most  frivolous 
and  contemptible  kind  possible  ;  some  of  them  precarious  in- 
ferences from  mere  words  and  phrases ;  and  some  of  them  ma- 
nifestly proceeding  from  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution altogether,  or  a  failure  to  apprehend  its  real  meaning 
and  bearing.  The  mere  statement  of  the  objections,  exhibiting 
as  they  do  such  an  array  of  trivial  cavils,  palpable  misappre- 
hensions, and  illogical  inferences,  would,  we  should  think,  be 
sufficient  to  discredit  the  cause  so  defended,  without  Kurtz 
being  at  the  pains  to  answer  them  in  detail.  Whether  or  not 
the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin  be  true,  is  of  course 
a  question  to  be  decided  on  wider  grounds  ;  but  we  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  one  of  competent  information  and  ordi- 
nary candour  to  deny  that  it  is  this  doctrine  that  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  teach,  and  were  intended  to  teach,  if  at  least  they 
teach  anything  at  all.  al^  io  &■.. 

Following  upon  the  killing  of  the  animal,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  which  was  per- 
formed in  various  ways  and  places  in  the  different  kinds  of 
sacrifice :  in  the  ordinary  burnt-offering  on  the  altar,  in  the 
more  peculiarly  atoning  sacrifices  in  the  holy  place,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  holiest  of  all.  At  this  point  we  think- 
Stewart  errs,  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  what  should 
rather  seem  to  be  merely  subsidiary  acts,  such  as  flaying,  wash- 
ing, cutting  in  pieces,  and  laying  in  order,  of  the  body  of  the 
victim,  to  which  he  gives  somewhat  fanciful  and  far-fetched 
meanings ;  while  he  bestows  comparatively  little  attention  on 
what  has  far  more  pre-eminence  assigned  to  it  in  the  sacred 
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record,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  He  seems  to  regard  this 
as  representing  simply  the  presentation  to  God  of  the  life  of 
the  sacrifice  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  Kurtz's  interpreta- 
tion is  the  correct  one,  which  views  the  sprinkling  or  smearing 
of  the  blood  by  the  priest  as  symbolising  the  blotting  out  or 
expiation  of  sin.  Tt  has  indeed  been  objected  against  this  view, 
that  if  it  were  so,  we  should  more  naturally  expect  the  blood 
to  be  applied  to  the  Derson  of  the  offerer  than  to  the  altar  or 
holy  places  ;  but  this  really  makes  no  essential  difference  in  the 
matter,  for  sin  might  be  viewed  either  as  something  adhering 
to  the  person  of  the  sinner,  and  needing  to  be  washed  or  wiped 
out ;  or  as  a  handwriting  of  accusation  against  him,  needing  to 
be  cancelled  or  blotted  out  by  blood.  Now,  if  the  latter  of  these 
views  be  adopted,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  expiate,  where  could  this  handwriting  that 
was  against  the  sinner  be  more  suitably  regarded  as  being,  than 
in  the  presence  of  God  ?  There  accordingly  must  the  blood  be 
applied  that  is  to  blot  it  out.  By  the  blood  being  sprinkled 
there,  it  was  virtually  and  ideally  applied  to  the  worshipper's 
soul  also;  for  that  was  supposed  to  come  upon  the  altar,  or 
into  the  holy  place,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  have  fellowship 
with  God. 

It  might  seem  perhaps  that  while  Stewart  attaches  too  little 
importance  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  Kurtz,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  quite  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  he  main- 
tains that  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  the  real  act  of  atonement, 
and  that  it  alone  possessed  an  expiatory  worth.  This  state- 
ment, taken  in  the  sense  it  might  at  first  sight  be  understood 
to  convey,  would,  we  think,  be  liable  to  serious  exception  ;  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  author  means  it,  it  is  both  true  and 
important.  Throughout  this  discussion,  Kurtz  uses  the  terms 
expiation,  atonement,  and  their  correlatives  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  sense,  as  comprehending  not  only  the  impetration  or 
purchase,  but  also  the  application,  of  forgiveness.  The  term 
redemption  is  commonly  used  now  in  this  more  comprehensive 
sense,  though  even  it  was  formerly  more  limited  ;  but  the  term 
atonement,  which  is  synonymous  with  that  of  expiation,  which 
Kurtz  more  frequently  employs,  is  still  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense ;  and  it  requires  some  attention  to  perceive 
clearly  what  Kurtz  means.  In  the  wider  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  term,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  true  that  expia- 
tion was  not  effected  simply  by  the  slaying  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  ;  it  is  not  the  death,  but  the 
blood  as  applied  to  the  altar,  that  is  said  to  make  atonement 
for  the  soul.  The  meaning  thus  given  to  the  terms  expiation 
and  atonement  seems  indeed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
Scripture  language  than  the  common   one :  but  it  would  be 
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mere  pedantry  simply  on  that  account  to  insist  on  altering  the 
received  usage  :  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  abstract 
correctness  of  terms,  but  to  theological  usage  and  the  con- 
venience of  discussion,  We  must  have  some  word  to  express 
the  purchase  of  salvation  viewed  simply  by  itself,  apart  from  its 
application  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  etymology  and  Scriptural  employment  of  the  terms  to 
restore  the  word  redemption  to  its  ancient  sense,  so  as  to  leave 
the  words  expiation  and  atonement  free  to  be  used  in  the  more 
comprehensive  meaning.  We  call  attention  to  Kurtz's  views 
on  this  point  all  the  rather,  because  the  assertion  he  makes  of 
the  intimate  and  necessary  connection  of  the  purchase  and  the 
application  of  forgiveness  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  The  sacrificial  ritual, 
by  the  invariable  association  of  the  death  of  the  victim  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  clearly  shews  the  necessary  relation 
between  these  two.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mere  vague 
or  general  atonement ;  or  a  sacrifice,  slain  and  accepted  as  a 
substitute,  for  any  more  or  any  other  persons,  than  those  iur 
terested  in  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood.  In  a  word,  the  Mosaic 
law  of  sacrifice  strongly  confirms  the  position,  that  "  to  all  those 
for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly 
and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the  same."  Of  course 
we  do  not  claim  Kurtz  as  directly  a  supporter  of  this  view : 
probably  as  a  Lutheran  he  would  repudiate  it :  but  we  think 
the  principles  he  has  brought  out,  fairly  carried  out,  point  un- 
mistakably in  this  direction.  The  following  passage  will  illus- 
trate his  view  of  the  atonement : — 

**  According  to  the  principles  of  natural  (so  to  speak  Elohistic)  jus- 
tice, the  expiation  of  a  sin  can  only  be  effected  by  personal  satisfaction, 
that  is,  by  the  sinner  himself  enduring  all  the  punishment  deserved 
in  other  words,  an  equivalent  to  the  sin.  But  it  is  altogether  different 
with  the  principle  of  saving  (Jehovistic)  justice.  For  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation  has  discovered  a  way  by  which  the  sinner,  without  com- 
pletely exhausting  the  punishment  of  sin  in  his  own  person,  may  be 
freed  and  delivered.  It  consists  ohjectivehj  in  this,  that  a  righteous 
being  interposes  for  sinners,  endures  for  them  the  merited  punish- 
ment;  a  righteous  one,  whose  life  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
life  of  all  sinners  together,  whose  temporary  sufferings  surpass  in 
worth  and  importance  even  the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  a  righteous  one,  who,  by  placing  himself  in  essential  rapport 
with  sinful  humanity,  becomes  their  true  (not  merely  conventional) 
representative,  their  real  alter  ego,  and  thereby  qualifies  himself  to 
endure  the  punishment  of  sin  for  them ;  and  who  undertakes  all  this 
of  his  own  free  will.  It  consists  subjectively  in  this,  that  the  sinner, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  placed  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  essential 
rapport  with  this  righteous  being,  by  an  unconstrained  determination 
of  his  o^vn  will ;  so  that  as  the  righteous  one  bears  and  exhausts  the 
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sinner's  punishment  as  his  own,  he  also  may  make  the  sin-exter 
ing  merits  thereby  acquired  by  the  righteous  one  into  his  own. 

"  According  to  the  counsel  of  God,  the  self-sacrifice  of  this  righteous 
being  could  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  become  a  historical  event 
until  the  fulness  of  time.  But  to  the  consciousness  of  God,  who  is 
exalted  above  time  and  space,  and  to  whom  there  is  no  past  or  future, 
but  only  an  eternal  now,  this  sacrifice,  while  to  man  still  in  futurity, 
was  ever  a  present  event,  and  therefore  its  fruits  and  its  merits  were 
objectively  present  also.  .  .  .  For  even  then  God  could  appropriate 
the  merit  of  that  righteous  one,  which  had  already  an  objective  exist- 
ence to  him,  to  the  covering  of  the  sins  of  those  who  were  subjectively 
fitted  for  it.  But  to  prevent  the  delusion  that  sin  was  a  light  thing 
in  the  estimation  of  God,  that  he  could  and  would  bestow  his  mercy 
without  reserve  and  without  satisfaction  being  rendered  to  justice,  an 
institution  was  provided  in  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  sinner  who  desired  salvation,  that  brought  before  his  mind 
afresh  with  every  new  sin  for  which  he  sought  atonement  what  his 
sin  deserved,  and  he  would  have  had  to  suffer  if  he  had  been  required 
to  atone  for  it  himself,  and  what  must  necessarily  take  place  to  release 
him  from  that  obligation  ;  inasmuch  as  what  God  then  directed  to  be 
done  to  the  animal,  was  what  would  one  day  be  done  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  that  righteous  one  for  the  covering  of  the  sins  of  all  sinners 
who  desired  salvation,  and  were  fitted  to  receive  it." — (Pp.  120,  121.) 

We  do  not  think  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  atonement  requires 
anything  beyond  such  a  statement  as  this,  fairly  understood. 

Hitherto,  in  pursuing  a  comparison  between  the  works  of 
Stewart  and  Kurtz,  we  have  been  considering  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  great  prominent  acts  of  the  sacrificial  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  have  found  on  all  these  an  almost  uniform  agree- 
ment. It  is,  however,  only  what  we  should  expect,  that  in  the 
more  minute  details  of  the  ritual,  a  considerable  amount  of 
difference  of  opinion  should  appear ;  for  it  is  in  these  details 
that  the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  the  subject  is  mainly  to  be 
found,  and  we  have  less  full  and  explicit  indications  of  their 
meaning  in  Scripture.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall  find  more 
occasion  to  note  the  differences,  than  the  agreement  of  our 
authors. 

The  ceremonies  we  have  already  considered,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  animal,  the  imposition  of  hands,  slaying,  and 
sprinkUng  the  blood,  were  the  same  in  every  case  ;  so  far  the 
ritual  was  uniform,  whatever  might  be  the  occasion  and  nature 
of  the  sacrifice.  But  in  what  followed  there  were  great  varieties 
in  the  ritual ;  and  these  constituted  the  difference  of  the  several 
kinds  of  sacrifice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  expositor  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  the  several  remaining  acts  of  worship,  and 
thence  to  gather  the  special  nature  and  meaning  of  the  several 
kinds  of  sacrifice.  The  differences  lay  chiefly  in  the  disposal  of 
the  flesh,  which  was  very  various,  burning  upon  the  altar,  eat-^ 
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ing  in  various  ways,  and  by  various  persons,  and  burning  with- 
out the  camp.  The  first  of  these  claims  our  first  attention,  both 
because  it  was  the  most  universal,  since  in  every  sacrifice  some 
part  at  least  was  so  disposed  of,  and  because  it  formed  the  en- 
tire ritual  in  the  case  of  the  burnt- offering ;  so  that,  if  WS; 
can  determine  its  meaning,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
significance  of  that  sacrifice,  and  shall  have  gained  one  element 
at  least  in  that  of  all  the  rest.  Here  there  is  a  decided 
difference  between  Stewart  and  Kurtz.  The  former  adopts 
the  common  view  of  the  older  divines,  that  the  fire  upon  the 
altar  is  to  be  understood  as  penal,  representing  the  fire  of 
divine  wrath ;  and  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice  signifies,  that 
not  merely  temporal  but  eternal  death  is  the  wages  of  sin.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Bahr,  this  view  was  almost  universally  held ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  permanent  results  of  his  researches  ;  that 
in  consequence  of  them,  this  view  has  been  given  up  by  all 
subsequent  writers  ;  and  we  think  rightly  so.  Fire  is  no  doubt 
frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  divine  wrath  and 
judgment ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  indication  that  this  is 
its  meaning,  but  much  to  the  contrary.  The  word  invariably 
used  is  not  the  common  one  for  burning,  that  is  used  where  fire 
is  a  symbol  of  wrath,  but  one  which  signifies  to  burn  incense, — 
we  cannot  well  express  the  distinction  in  English,  but  the  Latin 
adolerej  as  opposed  to  urere,  does  so  exactly.  Again,  it  is  said 
to  be  an  odour  of  a  sweet  savour  to  God ;  and  the  coming 
forth  of  fire  to  consume  the  sacrifice  is  represented  as  a  sign  of 
God's  acceptance  of  it.  We  think,  therefore,  that  in  this  point 
Kurtz  is  right ;  and  that  we  are  to  regard  the  burning  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  as  an  emblem  of  its  dedication  as  a  gift 
to  God,  and  of  his  acceptance  of  it.  The  whole  burnt-offering 
would  then  indicate  the  entire  self-surrender  to  God  of  the 
worshipper,  now  purged  from  sin  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  ; 
and  would  also,  of  course,  point  to  the  one  perfect  example  of 
such  self-surrender  in  him  who  is  at  once  the  perfect  sacrifice 
and  the  holy  and  righteous  servant  of  the  Lord.  In  this  point 
the  modern  critical  researches  have  led  to  a  modification,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  ancient  modes  of  explanation. 

In  the  case  of  other  sacrifices,  that  were  not  wholly  burnt, 
the  fat  was  always  burnt  upon  the  altar  ;  and  it  was  a  standing 
regulation  that  in  no  case  was  fat  to  be  eaten  any  more  than 
blood.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  selection  of  the  fat  for  burning,  in  cases  where  the  whole 
animal  was  not  thus  disposed  of ;  but  the  view  adopted  by 
Kurtz  seems  the  simplest  and  best,  that  it  was  chosen  as  the 
best  part  of  the  flesh  to  be  given  to  God  ;  and  that  the  burn- 
ing of  it  was  virtually  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  burning  of 
the  whole  in  the  holocaust.     In  the  peace- offering,  after  the 
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-fat  had  been  removed  and  burnt,  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
flesh  was  set  apart  for  the  officiating  priest  (the  heave-shoulder 
and  wave-breast)  ;  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and 
his  family  in  a  sacred  feast  in  the  holy  place.  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  part  of  the  ritual,  we  again  find  Kurtz  and 
Stewart  entirely  at  one.  Both  regard  it  as  symbolical  of  the 
fellowship  between  God  and  man,  after  a  reconciliation  has 
been  effected  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  a  very  common  and  natural  figure  often  used  in  Scripture, 
in  which  a  social  meal  is  an  emblem  of  reconciliation  and 
peace ;  and  the  happiness  of  God's  kingdom  is  represented 
imder  the  image  of  a  joyful  feast.  The  only  question  that  has 
been  raised  in  modern  times  in  this  connection  is,  whether  in 
this  feast  we  are  to  regard  God  or  man  as  the  host  ?  Hengsten- 
berg,  Hofmann,  Keil,  and  many  others,  strongly  maintain,  that 
we  are  not  to  regard  God  as  inviting  the  worshipper  to  his 
table ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  condescending  to  be  a  guest 
with  his  people,  and  to  partake  of  what  they  provide.  But  we 
think  Kurtz  is  quite  successful  in  meeting  the  objections  that 
have  been  brought  against  the  old  view,  and  in  giving  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  its  truth.  Not  to  speak  of  other  arguments, 
the  reference  that  Paul  makes  to  this  part  of  the  sacrificial 
worship  (1  Cor.  x.  18),  clearly  proves  that  he  regarded  the  wor- 
shippers in  eating  of  the  sacrifice,  as  partaking  with  the  altar, 
or  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  as  the  leading  idea 
in. the  burnt-offering,  was  the  pardoned  sinner's  entire  self-de- 
dication to  God,  so  that  of  the  peace-offering  would  be  his 
restored  peace  with  God,  and  blessed  fellowship  with  him  ;  and 
thus  too,  the  sacrificial  meal  in  this  class  of  offerings,  along 
with  the  eating  of  the  passover,  will  be,  as  Paul's  reference  to 
it  implies,  the  nearest  analogy  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  under  the  New. 

These  two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace- 
offering,  are  comparatively  simple,  and  present  but  few  points 
of  difficulty.  The  sin-offering,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most 
complicated  of  all  in  ritual  and  regulation.  Hence  it  is  the  one 
most  difiicult  of  all  to  interpret  and  understand  ;  but  for  the  very 
same  reason  it  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Old  Testament  rites  ;  the  one  that  points  most 
exclusively  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  richly  charged  with  typical  meaning.  It  had  itself 
many  varieties,  and  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  rites  of  il 
all  the  other  sacrifices  ;  for  after  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled 
before  God,  and  the  fat  burned  on  the  altar,  the  fiesh  was  some- 
times burned,  as  in  the  holocaust,  and  sometimes  eaten,  as  in  ll 
the  peace-offering.  In  either  case,  however,  there  was  always 
a  difference,  that  marked  out  the  sin-offering  as  a  class  by  it- 
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self;  for  wliea  it  was  burnt  it  was  never  upon  the  altar,  but 
without  the  camp  ;  and  when  it  was  eaten,  it  was  never  by  the 
offerer,  but  always  by  some  other  person.  The  main  rules  were 
these  :  When  it  w^as  offered  by  the  high  priest  for  himself,  or 
for  the  people  as  a  whole,  including  himself,  the  blood  was 
brought  into  the  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  there,  and  the  flesh, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fat,  was  carried  out  of  the  camp  or 
city,  and  burned  in  a  clean  place.  When  again  it  was  offered 
for  any  individual,  the  blood  was  not  brought  into  the  holy 
place,  but  only  applied  to  the  altar ;  and  the  flesh,  instead  of 
being  burned,  was  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place.  Now 
there  are  several  points  in  the  interpretation  of  this  sacrifice, 
in  which  we  find  an  opposition  between  Stewart  and  Kurtz,  or 
more  generally  between  the  older  and  more  recent  school  of 
exposition.  These  points  more  or  less  hang  together  ;  and  the 
decision  of  one  partly  affects  that  of  all  the  rest.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  notice  first  the  view  taken  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin- 
offering  after  it  was  slain.  The  old  view  was  that  it  was  an 
unclean  thing,  being  regarded  as  laden  with  sin,  and  indeed 
called  by  the  very  name  of  sin ;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by 
Kurtz,  and  most  of  the  modems,  as  entirely  wrong.  We  are 
not,  however,  convinced  by  the  arguments  that  have  been  used 
against  itf' plausible  as  many  of  them  are,  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.  It  is  true,  that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-cffering  is  expressly 
and  repeatedly  said  to  be  not  only  holy,  but  most  holy, — holy 
of  holies ;  and  if  this  were  altogether  incompatible  with  any 
other  character  being  ascribed  to  it,  it  would,  of  course,  settle 
the  question  at  once.  But  is  this  so  ?  Are  these  ideas  so  ut- 
terly incompatible  as  it  is  supposed  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  in 
Hebrew  the  same  word  (^-PC!)  denotes  both  a  thing  consecrated 
and  a  thing  accursed  ;  and  that  in  Greek  the  words  uvddyi,u,a  and 
dvd6(fji,ct,  which  are  radically  identical,  have  the  same  twofold 
meaning,  prove  that  the  two  ideas  in  the  ancient  mind  lay 
nearer  than  they  do  for  us  ?  Indeed,  even  as  a  thing  devoted 
or  accursed,  the  sin-offering  would  have,  according  to  Lev. 
xxvii.  28,  the  character  of  most  holy.  No  doubt  there  was  in 
the  sin-offering  a  mysterious  combination  of  holiness  and  un- 
cleanness,  a  combination  that  would  most  likely  appear  strange 
and  inexplicable  to  the  ancient  Israelites  ;  but  is  it  not  on  that 
account  but  a  fitter  image  of  the  gi-eat  Antitype  of  the  sin- 
offering,  who,  though  he  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin  for  us  ?  It 
is  not  indeed  anywhere  expressly  stated,  that  the  flesh  of 
this  sacrifice  was  ceremonially  unclean  ;  but  that  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  laws  given  about  it ;  for  we  think  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  these  without  bring- 
ing in  this  idea.  The  mere  notion  of  its  extreme  holiness  will 
not  explain  them  without  having  recourse  to  the  most  unnatu- 
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ral  and  far-fetched  ideas.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  earthen  vessel 
in  which  it  had  been  sodden  was  to  be  broken,  and  a  brazen 
pot  rinsed  with  water  (Lev.  vi.  28),  and  though  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  reason  of  the  former  command,  that  the  vessel 
might  not  be  profaned  by  being  used  afterwards  for  any  com- 
mon purpose,  yet  that  can  have  no  application  to  the  other 
injunction  which  is  given  as  quite  parallel  in  the  same  breath. 
Tliey  are  the  very  same  prescriptions  that  are  given  in  the  case 
of  any  unclean  flesh  touching  such  vessels  (Lev.  xi.  32-35)  ;  and 
it  seems  much  more  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  the  law,  to  regard  them  both  as  indicating  a  certain  unclean - 
ness  belonging  to  the  flesh  that  represented  sin.  So,  too,  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  burned  the  sin-offering  without  the 
camp,  was  to  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
points  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
the  old  idea  which  is  still  maintained,  among  others  by  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Keil,  is  necessary  to  the  full  explanation  of  this 
sacrifice. 

It  is  this  old  view  that  Stewart  adopts ;  though,  so  frag- 
mentary are  the  remains  that  have  been  preserved  of  his  dis- 
courses, that  we  are  left  rather  to  gather  this  incidentally  from 
what  he  says,  than  have  anything  like  argument  in  favour  of 
his  view,  or  even  a  full  exposition  of  it.  Here,  more  especially, 
we  regret  that  all  trace  is  so  entirely  gone  of  that  wonderful 
eloquence  that  Hugh  Miller  so  graphically  describes.  "  We 
heard  him,"  he  writes,  immediately  after  Mr  Stewart's  death, 
"  scarce  a  twelvemonth  since,  deliver  a  discourse  of  singular 
power  on  the  sin-offermg  of  the  Jewish  economy,  as  minutely 
particularised  by  the  divine  penman  in  Leviticus.  He  de- 
scribed the  slaughtered  animal,  foul  with  dust  and  blood, — its 
throat  gashed  across, — its  entrails  laid  open,  and  steaming  in 
its  impurity  to  the  sun,  as  it  awaited  the  consuming  fire  amid 
the  irncleanness  of  ashes  outside  the  camp, — a  vile  and  horrid 
thing,  which  no  one  could  see  without  experiencing  emotions 
of  disgust,  nor  touch  without  contracting  defilement.  The 
picture  appeared  too  painfully  vivid,  its  introduction  too  little 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  just  taste.  It  seemed  a  thing 
to  be  covered  up,  not  exhibited.  But  the  master  in  this  diffi- 
cult walk  knew  well  what  he  was  doing.  '  And  that,'  he  said, 
as  if  pointing  to  the  strongly  coloured  picture  he  had  just  com- 
pleted,— '  and  that  is  SIN.'  By  one  stroke  the  intended  effect 
was  produced,  and  the  rising  disgust  and  horror  transferred 
from  the  revolting  material  image  to  the  great  moral  evil." 
This  is  fancy,  not  reason,  it  may  be  said  ;  poetry  or  rhetoric, 
but  not  criticism.  It  may  be  so ;  yet  is  not  this  just  one  of 
those  points  in  which  the  faculty  of  a  poetic  or  imaginative  in- 
sight helps  the  interpreter  better  than  all  the  minute  word- 
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catcbing  criticism  in  the  world  ?  It  was  to  the  imagination 
and  the  feeUngs  that  the  ancient  rites  were  largely  addressed, 
and  they  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  some  use  of  the 
same  faculties.  A  theological  Dryasdust,  poring  over  Hebrew 
roots  and  Greek  particles,  will  not  really  be  so  successful  in 
deciphering  that  ancient  symbolism  as  one  who  possesses  the 
analogical  faculty  and  poetic  soul  that  so  specially  distinguished 
Stewart ;  and  we  would  gladly  give  all  the  German  lucubra- 
tions on  the  subject  for  that  sermon  on  the  sin-offering  that 
Hugh  Miller  has  described. 

If  this  view  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sin-ofFering  be,  as  we 
apprehend  it  is,  well  founded,  it  gives  us  the  key  to  this  class 
of  sacrifices.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  will  then  be, 
that  in  them  the  idea  of  substitution  and  atonement  is  more 
fully  and  exclusively  carried  out  than  in  any  other  class  of 
offering.  In  all  kinds  of  sacrifices,  this  formed  the  groundwork 
and  the  first  part  of  the  ritual ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  both 
in  the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offering,  this  idea  falls  into 
the  backgrounil,  and  those  of  communion  with  God,  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  service,  take  the  chief  place.  In  the  sin-offering, 
however,  it  is  atonement,  and  that  alone,  that  is  kept  before 
the  mind  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  ritual.  In  other  sacri- 
fices, the^  animal  was  regarded  as  bearing  sin  up  to  the  time 
when  it  was  slain  ;  in  this  it  continued  to  be  so  regarded  even 
afterwards. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  sin-offering ;  and  here  again  we  find  some 
differences  between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  ex- 
positors. In  cases  where  the  blood  was  brought  into  the  holy 
place,  i.  e.  when  the  priest  offered  a  sin-offering  either  for  him- 
self or  for  the  whole  people,  the  body  of  the  animal  was  burned 
outside  the  camp.  This  was  regarded  by  the  older  divines, 
whom  Stewart  follows,  as  symbolising  the  wrath  and  cui*se  of 
God  against  sin,  which  was  endured  by  our  great  .sacrifice  when 
made  sin  for  us.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  was  formerly, 
though  as  we  think  has  been  proved  wrongly,  held  to  have  been 
the  meaning  of  the  burning  of  the  holocaust  on  the  altar  ;  but 
we  think  the  modern  t}^ologists,  Kurtz  among  the  rest,  have 
gone  too  far  in  denying  this  reference,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
sin-offering.  None  of  the  reasons  that  apply  in  the  other  case 
exist  here.  The  burning  is  expressed  by  a  different  word,  not 
denoting  the  burning  of  incense,  but  simply  burning  ;  and  the 
wrath  of  God  is  frequently  symbolised  by  fire  in  Scripture.  It 
was  not  done  upon  the  altar,  and  it  is  not  said,  like  the  other,  to 
have  been  a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.  Kurtz,  and  with  him 
the  great  majority  of  the  Germans,  following  Biihr,  maintain 
that  the  burning  in  this  case  had  no  special  meaning,  but  was 
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merely  appointed  to  get  rid  of  the  flesh,  which  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way.  But  this,  we  think,  is  exceed- 
ingly unlikely,  when  we  consider  the  minuteness  and  exactness 
of  the  directions  given  for  this  part  of  the  ritual ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  marked  reference  made  by  the  inspired  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  this  part  of  the  ritual,  as  referring 
to  the  death  of  Christ  (Heb.  xiii.  11,  12),  pxits  it  to  our  mind 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  old  interpretation  is  substantially  the 
correct  one.  The  objections  to  it  are  mainly  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  laden  with  sin  or  made  sin ;  but  this  we  have  already 
considered,  and  need  not  again  advert  to. 

A  similar  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  Stewart  and 
Kurtz  in  regard  to  the  other  important  ceremony  of  the  sin- 
offering,  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests,  in  cases  where 
the  blood  was  not  brought  into  the  holy  place.  Viewing  the 
sin-offering  as  laden  or  identified  with  the  sin  of  the  people, 
the  older  typologists  consistently  and  naturally  interpreted  the 
eating  of  this  by  the  priest  as  meaning  that  he,  as  mediator 
and  surety  for  the  people,  took  their  sin  upon,  and  as  it  were 
into  himself,  to  bear  it  and  make  atonement  for  it.  To  this, 
of  course,  the  more  recent  school  of  divines  has  the  same  funda* 
mental  objection  as  to  the  old  view  of  the  burning  of  the  sin- 
offering  ;  that  it  was  not  regarded  in  any  sense  as  sin,  but  only 
as  most  holy.  Here  again,  however,  they  have  been  unable 
for  the  most  part  to  discover  any  meaning  equally  suitable  and 
appropriate  ;  and  explain  it  simply  on  the  principle  that  the 
priests,  as  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  were  supported  by  what 
was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  him  ;  that  they  which  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
ratio7iale  of  the  priests  eating  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave- 
breast  of  the  peace-offering.  But  their  eating  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing was  regulated  by  certain  laws,  which  seem  to  place  it  on  a 
distinct  and  separate  footing  from  that.  In  the  former  case 
the  priests  ate  their  portion  along  with  their  wives  and  families, 
and  were  not  restricted  to  any  place  ;  but  probably  ate  it  in 
their  own  houses  at  their  ordinary  meals.  In  the  case  of  the 
sin-offering,  again,  it  was  only  those  who  were  actually  priests 
who  were  permitted  to  eat  it,  and  they  only  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle.  This  surely  indicated  that  this  eating  was  not  a 
common  meal,  but  an  act  of  divine  worship,  having  a  typical 
meaning.  And  what  that  meaning  was,  we  think  is  not  ob- 
scurely indicated  in  the  remarkable  words  in  which  on  one 
occasion  Moses  rebuked  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  because  they  had 
omitted  this  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  :  Lev.  x.  17, 
"  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the  sm-offering  in  the  holy 
place,  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given  it  to  you  to 
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bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  the  Lord  ?"  The  old  interpretation  of  these  words 
is  the  obvious  and  natural  one,  that  the  statement  that  God 
had  given  the  sacrifice  to  the  priests  to  make  atonement  for 
the  people,  is  given  as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  eaten,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  by  eating  the  flesh  that  they  were  to 
bear  the  sin  of  the  people  :  *'  Ut  scilicet  cum  hostiis  populi  pro 
peccato  simul  etiam  populi  peccata  in  vos  recipiatis,  ut  ilia  ex- 
pietis"  (Cornelius  a  Lapide,  apud  Kurtz,  p.  228).  Hofmann, 
indeed,  has  proposed  a  different  interpretation  of  this  text,  and 
he  is  followed  by  Kurtz.  He  regards  the  mention  of  the 
sacrifice  being  given  to  the  priests  to  bear  the  sin  of  the  people 
as  referring  to  the  previous  part  of  the  ritual,  and  not  to  their 
eating  the  flesh  at  all ;  and  thinks  that  this  statement  is  made, 
not  as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  eaten,  but  as  a  reason  why  it 
was  most  holy.  But,  not  to  mention  that  this  view  requires 
us  to  change  and  into  for  (which  is  perhaps  grammatically 
possible),  the  words  by  this  construction  give  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  flesh  should  be  eaten  ;  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
most  holy  is  manifestly  not  such,  since  some  sacrifices  that  were 
also  most  holy  were  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  that  very 
account.  Besides,  how,  it  might  be  asked,  did  the  priests  bear 
the  sin  of^the  people,  if  not  by  eating  the  sin-offering  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  previous  part  of  the  ceremony  that  can  be 
made  to  answer  to  this.  The  victim  might  be  said  to  bear  the 
sin  that  was  confessed  over  its  head,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the 
ritual  that  could  be  imagined  to  point  to  the  priest's  taking  it 
upon  himself,  unless  it  be  the  eating  of  the  flesh.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  old  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  the 
simplest  and  most  natural,  and  that  it  affords  a  direct  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  the  view  which  the  older  typologists  took  of 
this  part  of  the  ritual.  And  this  is  confirmed  -by  the  instances 
that  Stewart  has  given  of  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  figure, 
both  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  and  in  other 
symbolical  acts  ;  see  p.  193.  On  this  view,  too,  the  whole  of 
the  ritual  and  regulations  about  the  sin-offering  afford  a  most 
consistent  and  appropriate  meaning.  Where  the  priest  was 
not  himself  concerned  in  the  sacrifice,  the  sin  was  taken  away 
by  him  as  the  mediator  and  surety  of  the  people  bearing  it  for 
them  ;  where,  again,  the  priest  himself  was  interested  in  it, 
either  alone  or  along  with  all  the  people,  there  was  no  other 
surety  provided  in  that  old  economy,  and  the  sin  could  only  be 
taken  away  by  being  burnt  outside  the  camp ;  thus  at  once 
reminding  the  spiritual  Israelite  of  the  imperfection  of  all  these 
sacrifices,  and  pointing  him  forward  to  the  great  Antitype,  who 
is  at  once  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice,  and  who,  by  suffering 
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without  the  gate  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  has  finish 
transgression,  and  made  an  end  of  sin. 

This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  priests  eating  the  sin-offering 
puts  us  in  the  right  position  for  appreciating  another  opinion 
of  Stewart's,  which  at  first  sight  appears  very  improbable  and 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  sacrificial 
system  ;  we  mean  his  account  of  the  meat-offering,  which  he 
regards  as  having  an  expiatory  character,  although  there  was 
here  no  animal  offered,  and  no  blood  shed. 

In  this  point  he  differs  not  only  from  Kurtz,  but  from  the 
great  majority  of  typologists,  who  have  in  general  regarded 
the  meat-offering  as  simply  eucharistic,  and  S3m[ibolising  not 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  the  spiritual  offerings,  the  sacrifice 
of  praise,  presented  by  his  people  as  a  spiritual  priesthood.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  Stewart  considers  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  passages  that  distinctly  ascribe  an  expiatory  character  to 
the  meat-offering ;  and  holding  this  proved,  he  enters  upon  a 
very  acute  and  interesting  investigation  of  the  way  in  which 
he  thinks  it  was  so.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  ritual  of  the  meat-offering  and  that  of  the 
sin-offering  ;  both  are  called  most  holy  ;  both  are  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  ;  and  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  it  was 
permitted  to  bring,  instead  of  a  proper  sin-offering,  one  that 
agreed  in  all  points  with  the  meat-offering,  except  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oil  and  frankincense.  He  thence  infers,  that  as  in 
eating  the  sin  offering,  so  in  eating  the  meat-offering  the  priest 
acted  as  the  surety  of  the  offerer,  and  that  therefore  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  expiatory.  In  this 
view  of  Stewart's,  ingenious  as  it  is,  we  cannot  concur.  We 
do  not  think  that  he  has  made  out  his  fundamental  position, 
that  Scripture  ascribes  an  expiatory  character  to  this  offering. 
The  texts  he  quotes  are  not  sufficient  to  support  this  conclusion, 
for  none  of  them  are  taken  from  the  law  of  sacrifice  ;  and 
though  in  the  law  the  term  mincha  is  restricted  to  bloodless 
offerings,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  it  is  often  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  and  applied  to  bloody  sacrifices  as  well.  Thus 
Abel's  offering,  as  well  as  Cain's,  is  called  a  niincka  (Gen.  iv. 
3,  4,  5).  And  not  only  does  the  positive  proof  adduced  by 
Stewart  appear  very  inadequate,  but  the  objections  against  his 
view  seem  ovei'poweringly  strong.  There  is  against  it  the 
general  principle  laid  down  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment (Lev.  xvii.  11,  Heb  ix.  22),  that  it  is  the  blood  that  makes 
atonement,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  And 
it  will  not  do  here  to  allege  the  allowance  made  in  cases  of  deep 
poverty,  for  this  is  manifestly  just  one  of  those  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.  Again,  we  should  find  on  this  view  a  difficulty  of 
which  Stewart  seems  to  have  been  conscious,  though  his  attempt 
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to  get  over  it  is  a  very  lame  one,  in  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  reason  of  the 
rejection  of  the  one  and  the  acceptance  of  the  other.  Once 
more,  we  cannot  overlook  the  danger  we  run  by  adopting  such 
a  view  of  the  mincha,  of  sliding  into  the  idea  of  its  being 
offered  to  God  as  a  present  by  a  suitor  or  party  at  law  to  his 
adversary  or  judge  to  secure  his  favour,  as  the  very  word  is 
used  of  the  gift  sent  by  Jacob  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Esau  ; 
an  idea  which  would  not  only  subvert  the  whole  doctrine  of 
sacrifice,  but  all  right  notions  of  the  character  and  government 
of  God.  In  the  form  in  which  this  opinion  is  held  by  Stewart, ^^ 
it  is  indeed  securely  enough  guarded  against  such  a  use  of  it, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  no  such  safeguards  can  effectually  bar 
such  inferences,  if  we  once  admit  that  the  unbloody  offerings 
were  of  a  really  propitiatory  nature  ;  and  finally,  we  think  that 
the  many  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  cannot  be  understood  as  pointing  to  any  other  part  of 
the  Levitical  ritual  than  the  meat-offering  and  other  unbloody 
sacrifices.  On  these  grounds,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  the 
meat-offering  being  of  an  expiatory  nature  is  untenable  and 
dangerous.  But  we  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  Stewart's  view 
of  the  suretyship  of  the  priests,  implied  in  their  eating  the  meat- 
offering, as^both  true  and  valuable,  and  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  the  ordinary,  and,  as  we  think,  correct  view  of  the  minclta 
as  a  type  of  the  believer's  sacrifice  of  praise  and  good  works.  • 
That  the  presenting  of  the  meat-offering  on  the  altar  was  a 
memorial,  is  a  Scripture  phrase  to  which  Stewart  rightly  gives 
great  prominence  in  his  elucidation  of  this  subject.  But  a  me- 
morial of  what  ?  of  good  or  evil  ?  In  the  case  of  the  poor  man's 
sin-offering,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  memorial  of  sin  ;  hence  the 
absence  of  oil  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  and  incense  (the 
symbol  of  prayer)  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  meat-offering, 
where  both  oil  and  incense  were  used,  and  where  it  is  said  to 
be,  what  the  other  was  not,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  savour,  must  it  not 
be  regarded  as  a  memorial,  not  of  evil,  but  of  good,  of  the  services 
of  the  reconciled  sinner,  done  in  the  Spirit  and  accompanied  by 
prayer  ?  And  if  so,  what  will  be  the  meaning  of  the  priest  eating 
even  this  ?  Will  it  not  typify  his  becoming  surety,  not,  as  in  the 
other  case,  for  the  sins,  but  for  the  good  works,  of  the  wor- 
shippers, and  thus  indicate  not  unambiguously  the  great  truth, 
that  even  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  being  imperfect  and 
stained  with  sin,  can  only  find  acceptance  with  God  through  our 
great  Surety  and  High  Priest  ?  that  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of 
the  huly  priesthood  of  believers  are  only  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ?  Thus  though  w^e  deny  to  tiiese  obla- 
tions a  properly  expiatory  value,  we  fully  agree  with  Stewart 
that  they  point  to  the  suretyship  of  Glirist  for  the  saints,  just 
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as  truly  as  the  bloody  sacrifices  do  to  his  substitution  and 
sacrifice  for  sinners. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  many  other 
interesting  questions  raised  in  the  volumes  before  us.     We  have 
only  compared  them  in  a  very  few  points  ;  these,  however,  are 
the  leading  points  which  form  the  key  to  the  whole  subject. 
The  older  typologists  erred,  perhaps,  chiefly  in  viewing  the 
Mosaic   institutions  too   exclusively  in  their  typical   aspect. 
They  simply  investigated  what  the  various  ceremonies  were  as 
mere  external  actions,  and  then  turned  to  the  New  Testament 
and  sought  to  discover  something  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  corresponding  to  each  of  them,  but  they  did  not  attend 
to  the  spiritual  meaning  and  lessons  that  the  various  ceremonies 
would  have  to  the  spiritual  Worshipper  even  at  the  time,  before 
the  actual  coming  of  the  realities  which  they  foreshadowed. 
Hence,  too,  there  is  often  a  want  of  consistency  and  harmony 
in  their  interpretations.     They  did  not  always  employ  one  key 
throughout,  but  found  it  convenient  sometimes  to  change  the 
key  to  the  cypher,  as  it  were,  and  ascribe  to  the  same  symbol 
different  meanings  in  different  connections,  and  even  some- 
times a  double  meaning  in  the  same  connection.     There  is  not 
much  of  this  in  Stewart,  though  he  is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  last-mentioned  error.     But  the  more  modern  school  of  ex- 
positors have  gone  perhaps  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  treated 
the  types  of  the  Mosaic  economy  too  much  as  if  their  explana- 
tion were  to  be  derived  solely  from  themselves,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  aid  that  the  New  Testament  gives  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  them.     Hence  they  are  inclined  not  only  to  find 
too  little  in  the  types,  but  to  push  a  regard  to  consistency  to  an 
extreme  by  at  once  rejecting  whatever  seems  inconsistent  with 
established  principles,  without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  a 
similar  apparent  contradiction  may  not  be  found  in  the  anti- 
type as  well  as  in  the  type,  and  be  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
human  mind  fully  to  comprehend  a  scheme  so  transcendent  as 
the  great  plan  of  redemption.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
parison we  have  instituted  discloses  a  wonderful  amount  of 
agreement  between  the  best  exponents  of  the  more  ancient 
and  more  recent  schools,  and  seems  to  shew  that,  while  no 
doubt  much  has  been  recently  done,  and  much  still  may  be 
expected  to  be  done  by  criticism  and  research  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  many  of  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  evangelical  divines  who  have  in  former  ages 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  have  been  successful  in 
interpreting  its  great  leading  features,  and  have  raised  a  sys- 
tem of  typology  which  subsequent  discussions  have  done  much 
to  confirm  and  very  little  to  shake.     No  doubt  it  had  its  de- 
fects and  errors ;  no  doubt  also,  whatever  its  merits,  it  is 
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impossible  in  the  present  state  of  theological  science  to  return 
simply  to  the  past ;  we  must  go  forward,  not  backward  ;  and 
it  is  quite  plain  that  even  the  best  system  that  has  yet  been 
propounded  is  not  a  final  one,  and  we  may  hope,  if  the  study 
of  theology  in  this  and  other  lands  is  permitted  to  take  and 
keep  a  right  and  scriptural  course,  that  we  shall  yet  one  day 
see  an  exposition  of  that  old  typical  system  which  shall  far 
excel  any  that  the  church  has  yet  seen,  and  shall  shed  a  light 
and  a  glory  on  many  an  obscure  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
May  not  this  be  one  of  the  blessings  that  is  to  come  to  the 
Gentile  churches  from  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  ?  Hitherto 
it  has  been  mainly  by  Gentiles,  aliens  by  blood,  language,  and 
national  feeling,  that  the  Hebrew  laws  and  rites  have  been 
expounded ;  and  if  by  them  so  much  has  been  done,  what 
shall  it  be  when  Israel  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  the  veil 
that  is  on  their  hearts  shall  be  taken  away,  so  that  they  may 
see  Christ  to  be  the  end  of  the  law,  the  body  of  which  all 
these  things  were  shadows  ?  Finally,  we  may  indicate  just  in 
a  word  the  apologetical  value  of  the  consensus  of  the  best 
divines  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  an 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Who  was  the  author  of  this  body  of  moral  and  spiritual  sym- 
bolism, so-minute  in  its  details,  so  ingenious  in  its  analogies, 
so  profound  and  heavenly  in  its  lessons  ?  Was  it — could  it 
have  been — can  even  the  most  credulous  sceptic  believe  that  it 
was — the  accidental  result  of  a  series  of  pious  frauds,  only  less 
wonderful  for  their  audacity  than  for  their  success  ?  If  so, 
then  we  may  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of 
thistles.  J.  S.  C. 


III. — The  Church  and  the  French  Revolution, 

L'Eglise  d  la  RevoltUion  Franraise.  Eisioire  des  relations  de  VEglise  el 
'de  VEtat^  dc  1789  d  1802.  Par  Edmond  db  PREssENse.  Paris,  Ch. 
Mejrueis. 

A  LADY,  whose  conversion  to  Koman  Catholicism  made 
some  sensation,  the  Countess  Ida  of  Hahn-Hahn, 
penned  the  following  lines,  which,  we  doubt  not,  many  of  her 
co-religionists  would  endorse  : — "  When  we  read,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Eevolution,  the  recital  of  the  unheard  of 
persecutions  suffered  by  the  faithful  priests,  because  they 
would  not  bow  before  the  revolutionary  doctrines  ;  how  they 
refused  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  devoted  themselves  for 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  when  we  see  how  they  were  massacred, 

YOL.  XV. — NO.  LVI.  s 
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sent  to  the  galleys,  transported  to  desert  islands,  in  punish- 
ment of  their  pretended  crimes ;  how  they  endured  tortures, 
compared  with  which  the  guillotine  would  have  been  a  wel- 
come festival ;  and  that  not  one  priest  only,  nor  ten,  nor 
twenty,  nor  hundreds,  but  thousands  confronted  those 
horrors;  .  .  .  then  we  may  look  at  the  future  in  all 
security."*  But  are  all  these  assertions  equally  true  ?  And 
does  the  security  of  which  the  Countess  speaks  indeed  rest 
upon  the  basis  she  supposes  ?  A  short  examination  of  Dr 
de  Pressens^'s  work  may  perhaps  enable  us  the  better  to 
answer  those  questions. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  part  taken  by  the  Church 
of  Eome  in  the  French  Kevolution,  we  must  go  as  far  back 
as  the  debates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
clergy  ?  The  bishop  of  Nancy  preached  the  sermon  of  in- 
auguration of  the  States  General,  amid  the  applause  of  his 
audience,  in  the  church  of  St  Louis  at  Versailles.  At  the 
Assembly,  the  clergy  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  state 
prison,  the  publicity  of  all  the  debates,  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  States  General,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Alas  ! 
why  did  this  pretended  liberalism  stop  short  before  the 
exorbitant  privileges  of  the  clergy  themselves,  and  why  did 
they  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  with  all  its  prerogatives,  as  the  religion  of  the  State 
in  France  ?  Little  did  they  think  at  what  price  they  would 
one  day  have  to  pay  for  their  resistance  !  First  of  all,  the 
tithes  were  taken  from  them,  and  then  began  the  debate 
upon  liberty  of  worship.  "  I  entreat  those,"  said  Mirabeau, 
"  who,  by  their  fears,  anticipate  the  disorders  that  would 
ravage  the  kingdom  were  liberty  of  worship  introduced, 
to  consider  that  tolerance  (to  use  the  consecrated  word)  has 
not  produced  poisonous  fruits  among  our  neighbours,  and 
that  the  protestants,  inevitably  damned  in  the  other  world, 
as  every  one  knows,  manage  to  get  on  passably  well  in  this 
one, — doubtless  by  way  of  a  compensation,  due  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being."  The  Assembly  voted 
rather  a  vague  and  arbitrary  article ;  but  still  the  Church 
ceased  to  be  an  order  in  the  state,  and  the  heretic  Eabaut 
St  Etienne  could  plead  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  a  whole 
people  of  proscripts,  including  the  Jews;  and  Mirabeau 
could  write  in  the  Courrier  de  Provence,  "  The  religion  we 
have  received  from  our  nurse  is  quite  indifferent  to  us,  and 
a  belief  founded  upon  authority  is  merely  a  surface,  and 
has  no  roots." 


1 


De  Rome  a  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1863,  p.  143. 
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We  now  come  to  the  discussions  upon  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy,*  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,! 
and  the  support  of  public  worship. 

The  debates  upon  the  first  of  these  questions  was  long 
and  noisy.  Three  groups  were  formed.  1.  The  rights  viz., 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  clergy,  whose  perpetual  argument 
was,  **  No  more  property,  no  more  religion."  2.  The  left  ,who 
declared  that  the  clergy  were  only  the  trustees  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  were  bound  to  administer  therein  according  to  the 
good  will  of  the  state  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  existed. 
A  corporation  of  individuals  is  not  an  individual  who  has 
taken  possession  of  a  territory  before  the  law  existed ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  corporation  only  exists  by  the  law,  and  its  rights 
depend  upon  the  law,  which  can  modify  or  even  destroy  them 
at  pleasure.  Do  not  monarchical  traditions  shew  the  prince 
interfering  to  nominate  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  the 
nation  to  regulate  foundations  ?  Therefore  the  State  is  the 
master  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  so  muclj 
the  master  that  it  would  have  the  right  to  abolish  the  ChriS' 
tian  religion  and  establish  a  more  moral  one,  if  such  existed. 
In  short,  concluded  the  left,  after  destroying  religious  orders, 
how  can  we  leave  the  clergy  in  possession  of  everything  that 
constitutes  an  order  ?  If  the  clergy  had  been  proprietors, 
would  they  remain  so  still  ?  3.  There  was  a  third  party 
claiming  to  be  heard,  who,  while  holding  more  moderate 
views,  nevertheless  fell  into  the  error  of  the  left,  in  holding 
religion  to  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  It  was  the 
error  of  the  whole  liberal  party,  the  error  of  Eousseau's 
social  contract f  which  was  swaying  the  Assembly.  What  this 
party  wanted  the  Assembly  to  remember  was,  that  besides 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  the  object  of  foundations 
was  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor.  They  affirmed,  too, 
that  the  question  of  church  property  was  too  serious  to  be 
decided  without  a  special  warrant  from  the  sovereign  people. 
They  proposed  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  reforms  to  be 
operated,  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  to  an  ecclesiastical 

*  It  had  already  been  a  universally  recognised  maxim  in  France,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  no  religious  community  could  establish  or  construct 
a  monastery  without  the  express  permission  of  tho  king.  E.  de  Pressens^, 
following  the  treatise  upon  the  Authority  of  the  kings,  touching  the  administration 
of  the  Church.  V.  Vayer,  London,  1754,  p.  306.  See  also  Turgot's  article 
upon  Foundations. 

t  Here  again  the  Assembly  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  tho  ancient 
monarchy :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  goods  of  the  church  are  liable  for 
contributions.  Ecclesiastical  funds  belong  to  the  church  only  on  condition  of 
sustaining  real  charges,  tho  first  of  which  is  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Stdite:'— Authority,  &c.,  pp.  407,  420. 
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commission.  Until  some  decision  was  come  to,  they  would 
suppress  the  abbeys  as  they  became  vacant,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  bishoprics,  &c.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
this  plan,  if  it  had  been  followed  out,  the  basis  of  a  just 
reconciliation. 

But  the  discussion  was  destined  to  end  in  a  less  pacific 
victory.  Mirabeau  rose.  We  will  not  give  his  speech,  but 
only  repeat  with  our  author,  *'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
proposition,  supported  by  two  grand  speeches,  was  so  radical. 
If  he  had  taken  the  initiative  of  reconciliation,  what  calamities 
might  have  been  spared,  both  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause 
which  he  served.  His  vast  genius  was  worthy  of  conceiving 
the  rights  of  the  religious  conscience,  not  only  in  its  great- 
ness, for  that  he  had  already  done,  but  in  all  its  consequences." 
The  orator  had  established  that  there  is  nothing  more  just 
than  that  the  property  of  the  church  should  belong  to  the 
nation.  "  Since  private  vanity  is  continually  multiplying 
foundations  which  would  end  by  absorbing  all  the  funds  and 
all  private  property,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  should 
be  destroyed  in  the  end.  If  all  the  men  that  have  ever  lived 
had  had  tombs  erected  to  their  memory,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  overthrow  these  useless  monuments  in  order  to 
find  land  to  cultivate  and  to  turn  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
to  get  food  for  the  living."  On  the  3d  November  1789, 
Mirabeau's  proposition  was  voted:  "  All  church  property  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  which  undertakes  to  provide, 
in  a  suitable  manner,  for  the  expenses  of  public  worship, 
the  maintenance  of  its  ministers,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
under  the  eye  of  and  according  to  the  instruction  of  the 
provinces.  The  ministers  of  religion  cannot  be  offered  less 
than  1200  frs.  (£4:8),  without  including  dwelling-house  and 
garden." 

Thus  closed  this  memorable  debate,  commenced  on  the 
11th  October,  and,  "  by  an  irony  of  fate,"  commenced  by  a 
young  bishop  who  represented  in  his  own  person  the  two 
privileged  classes  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  called  Talleyrand 
Perigord.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  re-open  this  discussion  here,  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  agree  with  Dr  de 
Pressens^  in  thinking  that  it  is  evident  that  no  corporation 
whatever  can  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  State.  It 
ceases  to  be  simply  an  association;  besides,  it  cannot  pretend 


*  The  same  individual  demanded,  on  the  7th  November,  that  the  seals 
should  be  put  on  the  charter  houses  in  which  the  titles  to  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty were  deposited,  and  that  an  inventory  of  them  should  be  made.  But  it 
was  only  on  the  19th  that  the  Assembly  dared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
Talleyrand's  motion. 
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to  the  same  immunities  as  individuals,  for  its  property  not 
being  subject,  like  that  of  a  private  individual,  to  the  fluctua- 
tion of  heritages,  would  soon  increase  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  would  absorb  the  state,  and  sterilise  society  itself.  In 
France,  religious  corporations  have,  at  all  times,  been  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  power.  Roman  Catholics  are  indignant  at 
the  Constituent  Assembly  because  it  alienated  the  church 
property,  but  they  would  do  better  to  spend  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  old  monarchy  which  so  often  and  so  shame- 
fully trod  under  foot  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  Whose 
fault  was  it  if  the  state  laid  violent  hands  on  a  church  which 
had  degenerated  into  a  veritable  political  corporation  ? 

"  If  religion  is  in  itself  inviolable,"  says  our  author  most 
justly, "  it  is  no  longer  so  when  it  has  become  a  corporation 
possessing  a  part  of  the  soil.  On  this  side  it  falls  under  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  its  religious  importance  decreases  in 
proportion  to  its  political  importance,  else  the  government 
of  society  would  not  fail  to  pass  promptly  into  its  hands. 
....  When  all  around  it  is  being  reformed,  the  corporation 
cannot  remain  immoveable,  else  it  would  happen  that  a 
generation,  by  its  pious  foundations,  would  have  succeeded 
in  riveting  a  great  nation  for  ever  and  ever  to  the  institu- 
tions of  thi  past,  and,  as  M.  Laboulaye  has  truly  expressed 
it,  the  world  would  belong  more  to  the  dead  than  to  the 
living."  As  regards  transition  measures,  justice  requires 
that  the  state  should  remember  the  fate  of  the  survivors  to 
whose  detriment  the  reforms  are  being  prosecuted ;  which 
does  not  mean  that  the  subvention  should  be  perpetual,  or  that 
the  salary,  as  some  detractors  of  the  Revolution  still  think, 
is  an  indemnity  due  to  the  Church,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
perty it  was  losing.  It  was  not  in  this  sense  that  the  As- 
sembly voted  the  salary.  It  acted  as  a  sovereign,  not  as  a 
debtor.  Whether  it  made  a  wise  and  prudent  use  of  its 
rights,  is  another  question.  We  do  not  think  so.  Reforms 
and  legitimate  suppressions  would  have  permitted  the  nation 
**to  take  up  an  annual  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  francs 
(^1,200,000),  and  a  successive  alienation  of  four  hundred 
millions  (£16,000,000)  of  landed  property."  There  was, 
therefore,  enough  to  raise  the  finances  without  exasperating 
the  clergy.*  But  this  question  cannot  detain  us,  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  our  statements. 

On  the  22d  of  February  1790,  another  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  subject  of  Monastic  Orders.    Voltaire,  in  his 


*  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  offered  successive  sales  for  the  sum  of  600,000,000 
francs  (£24,000,000). 
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"Essay  upon  Morals,"  and  Diderot,  in  his  novel,  "  The  Nun," 
had  opened  the  way  for  it.  The  speaker  to  whose  lot  it  fell 
to  treat  this  question,  after  shewing  the  services  rendered  by 
the  monks,  and  then  the  disorders  of  the  convents,  con- 
cluded by  urging  a  prompt  and  radical  reform.  The  State 
could  not  maintain  the  perpetuity  of  vows  by  legal  constraint ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  have  abstained  from 
intruding  upon  the  consciences  of  those  pertaining  to  reli- 
gious orders .  * '  Civil  society, ' '  j  udiciously  remarks  our  author, 
"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  different  forms  in  which  religious 
feelings  clothe  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  dis- 
agreement with  morality"  (p.  89).  These  truths  had  been 
eloquently  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Abbd  de  Mon- 
tesquiou : — "  The  law  and  the  religious  orders,  the  religious 
orders  and  the  law,  ought  to  be  respected.  You  are  men, 
all  that  is  human  belongs  to  you ;  you  are  men,  and  all  that 
is  spiritual  is  not  yours."  And  the  orator  pleaded  that  the 
State  should  respect  the  contract  passed  between  the  reli- 
gious orders  and  the  Church,  whilst  he  declared  that  he  did 
not  recognise  the  perpetuity  of  vows.  The  decree  of  the 
Assembly  went  further  ;  it  suppressed  the  religious  orders, 
with  a  prohibition  to  introduce  new  ones  into  France. 

After  the  religious  orders  came  the  ticklish  question  of 
salaries.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  alienated  on  the 
22d  November  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  it  ?  Stripped  of  their  property  morally,  the 
clergy  were  to  be  so  actually.  The  ecclesiastical  committee 
valued  the  total  of  the  stipends  at  133,884,800  francs 
(£5,355,392).  This  was  realising  a  good  round  sum  for  the 
State,  compared  to  what  it  took  up  in  agriculture.  The 
salary  for  public  worship  was  voted  on  the  consideration 
that  "worship  is  the  duty  of  all;"  while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  patent  contradiction,  the  Assembly  refused  to  proclaim 
worship  national ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishops'  party 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  logic  when  they  based  their  argu- 
ments on  the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  refuse 
State  support,  while  they  demanded  that  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion  should  be  recognised  by  the  civil  power. 

Such  were  the  three  great  debates  which  took  place  at  the 
outset  of  the  Eevolution,  and  they  explain  the  faults  which 
followed  them.  Still  we  have  some  reason  for  congratula- 
tion in  the  precious  conquest  gained,  in  the  year  1790,  viz., 
the  abolition  of  the  religion  of  a  majority  living  upon  the 
monopoly  of  oppression. 

We  pass  on  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  the  casus 
belli  of  the  Church,  a  coalition  between  philosophy  and  Jan- 
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senism,  the  vengeance  of  a  long  oppressed  sect,  rather  than 
the  free  action  of  the  Assembly.* 

The  debate  opened  on  the  27th  May  1790.  The  proposi- 
tion was  to  substitute,  for  the  old  circumscription,  a  new 
one,  modelled  upon  the  division  of  the  country  into  eighty- 
three  departments.  The  5th  article  overthrew  papal  autho- 
rity in  France.  All  French  citizens  were  prohibited  from 
recognising  the  *'  authority  of  bishops  or  metropolitans 
whose  sees  should  be  established  upon  the  domination  of  a 
foreign  power,  or  even  upon  that  of  the  delegate  residing  in 
France."  The  15th  article  deprived  the  diocesans  of  sove- 
reign authority,  and  gave  it  to  a  council  composed  of  vicars 
and  directors  of  seminaries. 

Title  II.  bore  in  its  first  article — "  That  only  one  manner 
of  providing  for  bishoprics  and  charges  would  be  recognised, 
namely,  election  by  the  way  of  ballot,  and  the  absolute  plu- 
rality of  votes."  The  votes  were  to  be  taken  on  Sunday 
morning  after  mass,  and  the  same  card  was  to  serve  for 
political  elections ;  both  Jews  and  Protestants  were  admitted 
as  voters. 

There  was  thus  a  general  overturning,  and  a  complete 
invasion,  of  the  Church  by  the  civil  power.  But  (let  us  not 
forget  it)  t^s  constitution  was  merely  a  simple  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Louis  XIV.  had 
declared,  by  the  organ  of  his  councillor,  Le  Vayer  de  Bau- 
tigny,  that  the  prince  was  not  only  the  magistrate,  but  the 
protector,  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  watched  over  it. 

Civil  broils  had  now  commenced.  In  Nismes,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  church  of  the  White  Penitents,  the  people  cried 
out,  Kill !  kill !  against  the  Protestants  who  were  passing ; 
but  the  popular  fury  knew  no  bounds  when  the  inhabitants 
came  to  learn  that  the  National  Assembly  had  called  the 
heretic  Rabaut  to  the  president's  chair.  They  covered  the 
walls  with  the  following  insolent  placard : — "  The  infamous 
National  Assembly  has  just  put  the  crowning  stone  to  its 
crimes,  by  having  called  a  Protestant  to  the  chair  as  presi- 
dent." Companies,  styling  themselves  "  of  the  Cross,"  were 
at  once  organised,  and  adopted  the  white  cockade.  The  Pro- 
testants were  shot  at,  and  they,  in  turn,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  more  than  three  hun- 
dred were  killed.  "  Impartial  history  is  bound  to  recognise 
that  these  sad  occurrences  at  Nismes  were  the  natural  results 
of  an  abominable  plot,  worthy  of  the  times  of  the  Guises." 

*  The  Jansenists,  in  the  Assembly,  were  very  anxious  that  their  opinions 
should  prevail,  and  they  had  hopes  of  success,  because  they  resembled  some- 
what the  republican  forms  of  the  primitive  churcli. 
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But  all  this  was  not  needed  for  Eome  to  condemn  the  Eevo- 
lution,  and  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  in  spite  of  the  supplicatory  letter  of  Louis  XVI.,  of 
the  10th  July  1790.  Incendiary  pastoral  letters  too  were 
not  wanting.  "In  vain  does  the  National  Assembly  send 
forth  their  edicts,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Leon;  "when  man 
commands  what  God  forbids,  God  alone  must  be  obeyed." 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Eome  did  not  find  out  these 
principles  earlier;  the  world  would  then  have  been  spared 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition. 

At  Nantes,  at  Lyons,  at  Strasbourg,  &c.,  the  resistance 
was  strong.  The  Assembly,  far  from  feeling  alarmed  at  this, 
exacted  from  all  ecclesiastical  incumbents  that  they  should 
"  engage  to  maintain,  with  their  whole  might,  the  constitu- 
tion decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,"  under  pain  of  depo- 
sition from  ecclesiastical  ofiices.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon 
the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding.  The  Assembly,  in  paying 
a  stipend  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  was  undoubtedly 
right  in  demanding  from  them  obedience  to  the  law  in  a 
general  way;  but,  "to  make  the  oath  bear  directly  on  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  that  is,  upon  a  measure  which 
was  deeply  wounding  to  a  considerable  number  of  honour- 
able priests,  was  transforming  resistance  into  a  sacred 
duty,  and  provoking  a  schism  which  was  sure  to  add  the 
most  serious  religious  dissensions  to  already  existing  poli- 
tical differences;  it  was  throwing  a  defiance  in  the  face 
of  convictions  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  entering  upon  a 
way  which  could  only  lead  to  dictatorship  and  proscription" 
(p.  140).  It  was  on  the  27th  November  that  the  decree 
enforcing  the  constitutional  oath  passed,  and  the  next  day 
the  ecclesiastics  received  a  summons  to  come  forward  and 
take  it.    But  refusals  came  in  great  numbers. 

The  Bishop  of  Agen  was  the  first  to  mount  the  tribune. 
He  attempts  to  speak,  but  is  interrupted  with  the  question, 
"  No  words ;  do  you  take  the  oath  or  not  ?"  "  I  beg  you  to 
acccept  this  testimony  of  the  grief  I  feel  at  being  unable 
to  take  the  oath."  Seeing  the  defection  that  the  Assembly 
was  about  to  undergo,  Cazal^s  begged  that  they  should,  at 
least,  decree  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  touch  spiritual 
matters.  "  The  Assembly  has  not  touched  them ;  that  is 
enough  ! "  cries  Mirabeau.  The  Bishop  of  Poitou  then  said 
these  simple  words  :  "  I  am  seventy  years  old ;  I  have  passed 
thirty -five  of  them  in  the  episcopate,  where  I  have  done  all 
the  good  that  I  could  do ;  overwhelmed  with  years,  I  shall 
not  disgrace  my  old  age ;  I  will  not  take  the  oath." 

Inexplicable  blindness!  In  this  same  Assembly,  where 
the  members  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  playing  with  religious 
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feeling,  and  brutally  crushing  the  conscience,  Mirabeau  (a 
propos  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  the  Assembly,  of  not  de- 
ciding that  the  Apostolical  and  Eoman  Catholic  religion  was 
the  national  religion)  uttered  truths  such  as  the  following : — 

"  To  have  declared  the  Christian  religion  national,  would  have  been 
to  tarnish  the  deepest  and  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  general,  religion  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  a  social  relationship ;  it  is  the  relation  which  a  private 
individual  sustains  to  the  infinite  Being.  Would  you  understand  what 
was  meant  by  a  national  conscience?  Now,  religion  is  no  more 
national  than  the  conscience,  for  a  man  is  not  truly  religious  because 
he  is  of  a  national  religion;  and  were  there  but  one  religion  in  the  whole 
universe,  and  were  all  men  agreed  to  profess  it,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  each  one  of  them  would  be  sincerely  religious  only  in  so  far  as 
he  would  follow  that  universal  religion.  A  religion  cannot  be  pro- 
claimed to  be  national,  because  the  truth  cannot  be  voted ;  and  besides, 
men  only  touching  each  other,  by  the  surface  of  their  being,  remain 
isolated  in  their  thoughts  and  consciences.  There  can  be  nothing 
national  in  an  empire,  except  institutions  established  to  produce  poli- 
tical effects ;  and  religion  being  the  correspondence  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  alone  with  the  divine  thought,  with 
the  universal  Spirit,  it  follows  that,  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  tate  any 
civil  or  legal  form.  .  .  .  Whatever  be  the  influence  of  the  gospel  upon 
human  mo|:ality,  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  disciples  ever  gave  out 
that  evangelical  institutions  ought  to  enter  into  the  constituent  laws  of 
nations.  .  .  .  The  gospel  is  therefore,  by  its  institution,  a  purely 
spiritual  economy  offered  to  mortals,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  des- 
tination ulterior  to  the  ends  of  civil  associations ;  and  considered  out 
of  all  their  political  relationships,  it  is  proposed  to  man  as  a  second 
reason,  as  a  supplement  to  his  conscience,  and  not  to  society  as  a  new 
object  for  legislative  measures." 

Alas  !  why  were  these  words  not  listened  to  ?  Only  two 
or  three  members  of  that  Assembly  understood  them  in  their 
true  import.     Thus  Cazal^s  : — 

"  I  say  that  almost  all  the  bishops  in  France,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  parish  priests,  believe  that  the  principles  of  their  religion  forbid 
them  to  obey  your  decrees ;  their  persuasion  is  strengthened  by  con- 
tradiction, and  those  principles  are  of  an  order  superior  to  your  laws. 
When  you  will  have  driven  the  bishops  out  of  their  sees,  and  the 
priests  out  of  their  vicarages,  in  order  to  conquer  this  resistance,  you 
will  not  have  conquered  it,  you  will  only  have  taken  the  first  step  in 
the  career  of  persecution  which  is  opening  before  you." 

Then,  with  a  prophetic  glance,  Cazal^s  describes  all  that 
was  to  happen  : — 

*'  You  will  see  the  Catholics  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  empire, 
following  their  persecuted  ministers  into  caves  and  deserts,  in  order 
to  receive  vahd  sacraments  at  their  hands  ;  then  the  Roman  Catholics 
over  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  misery  and 
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persecution  in  which  the  Protestants  were  plunged  by  the  Eevocation 
of  the  Edicts  of  Nantes,  an  act  against  which  your  sense  of  justice 
revolts,  and  your  humanity  shudders  ! " 

Apart  from  these  serious  considerations,  it  is  curious  to 
see  in  what  light  the  fiery  Camille  Desmoulins  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  Assembly.  He  is  against  any  violence  being 
used  towards  the  recalcitrating  priests  : — 

'*  To  tell  the  truth,"  says  he,  "  they  do  not  require  persecution ; 
suppress  a  few  stipends,  and  all  is  done ;  after  that,  the  refractory 
bishops  are  quite  free  not  to  quit  their  episcopal  throne,  and  to  stay 
there  like  Si  Simon  StyHtes  on  his  column ;  we  shall  see  if  heaven 
will  rain  down  manna  for  them,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul  the  her- 
mit, it  will  send  them  a  raven  with  a  beak  wide  enough  to  bring  them 
a  pound  loaf  every  day  !  When  they  will  not  be  paid,  you  will  very 
soon  find  out  that  this  sort  of  demon  called  pharisee,  or  CalotiUf'^  or 
prince  of  priests,  no7i  ejicitur  nisi  per  jejunium.  You  will  only  be  able 
to  cast  them  out  by  fasting ! " 

To  abridge  the  story,  only  four  of  the  old  bishops  take  the 
oath  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  go  into  voluntary  exile ; 
but  from  abroad,  the  priests  foment  the  rebellion.  Those 
who  remain  in  Paris  open  a  place  of  worship.  The  Direc- 
tory sanctions  the  following  title  :  ^'Edifice  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious worship  by  a  private  Society.  Peace  and  liberty /^^  But 
the  people  would  have  none  of  that  sort  of  peace  or  liberty, 
and  opposed  the  entrance  of  any  one  into  the  edifice. 
General  Lafayette  begged  the  priests  who  had  refused  the 
oath,  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  spite  of  the  popular  resis- 
tance, but  they  dared  not,  and  religious  liberty  was  thus 
once  more  violated.  Talleyrand  Perigord  and  Sieyer 
pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  in  the  assembly,  but  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  did  not  incline  that  way.  They  were  too 
much  taken  up  about  the  transportation  of  the  ashes  of 
Voltaire  to  the  Pantheon  with  great  theatrical  pomp,  and, 
besides,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  the  last  day  of  September  1791,  it  transmitted  its 
powers  to  the  stormy  Legislative  Assembly  which  was  to  de- 
stroy the  Eepublic  and  liberty,  for  the  Girondists  also  sacri- 
ficed justice  and  conscience  to  reasons  of  state.  "Their 
eloquence,  their  youth,  their  easy  generosity,  mingled  with 
so  much  harshness  towards  the  vanquished  party,  above 
all,  their  courageous  death,  are  apt  to  lead  us  into  an  illusion 
as  to  their  faults.  .  .  .  Docile  and  passionate  disciples  of 
an  infidel  age,  they  carried  into  their  repression  of  clerical 


Allusion  to  the  priest's  small  cap,  called  a  Calotte. 
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resistance  all  the  prejudices  of  a  material  philosophy  in- 
capable of  respecting  God  in  the  human  conscience." 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try, at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
refractory  priests  were  celebrating  mass  in  several  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  constitutional  clergy,  but  every- 
where, and  particularly  in  the  town,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fury  of  the  populace.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  con- 
forming clergy  were  received  in  their  churches  with  stones, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Paris,  the  Irish  College,  nonjur- 
ing,  was  broken  into,  the  Directory  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
protect  an  association  of  foreigners ;  the  municipality  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  women  were  whipped 
coming  out  of  the  church.  The  same  scenes  of  violence 
occurred  at  the  college  of  Englishwomen  and  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  In  the  departments,  the  nonjuring  priests  were 
not  so  badly  treated.  In  La  Vendee  particularly,  the  priests 
were  absolute.  The  ex-bishop  of  Lu9on  interdicted  his  clergy 
from  entering  within  the  threshold  of  the  churches  defiled 
by  the  conforming  priests,  and  he  invited  them  to  open  other 
places  of  worship.  .  .  .  "A  barn,  even  a  portable  altar,  a 
cotton  chasuble,  tin  utensils,  will  suffice  in  this  case  of  neces- 
sity for  th^  observance  of  the  holy  mysteries  and  the  divine 
office."  .  .  .  Then  the  bishop  commands  them  to  keep  the 
baptismal  register  secret,  &c.,  and  sends  his  missionaries 
aU  over  the  country.  Judge  what  divisions  all  this  created 
in  families,  and  what  irritation  among  the  people.  On  the 
Sunday,  whole  villages  went  great  distances  to  hear  their  law- 
ful pastors.  In  the  evening  they  returned  fatigued  and  furious. 

At  Montpellier,  the  populace  disturbed  the  celebration  of 
mass  by  a  constitutional  priest,  and  broke  into  the  edifice, 
crying,  *' Opening  of  the  churches!  Liberty  of  worship!" 
At  Avignon,  a  horde  of  brigands,  with  one  Jourdan  (after- 
wards called  coupe-tete)  at  their  head,  massacred  more  than 
a  hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  who  were  accused  of 
taking  part  against  the  old  regime,  in  a  low  dark  hovel  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  of  the  popes,  called  the  ice-house.  The 
Assembly,  seduced  by  the  marvellous  oratory  of  Vergniaud, 
granted  an  amnesty  to  the  murderers.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  had  they  listened  to  Andre  Chenier,  complaining  that 
they  were  becoming  more  a  theological  than  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  saying,  in  regard  to  the  fomenters  of  these 
strifes  : — "  We  shall  not  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of 
such  men,  until  the  Legislative  Assembly  maintains  the 
entire  liberty  of  every  one  to  invent  the  religion  that  pleases 
him ;  when  every  one  will  pay  the  mode  of  worship  that  he 
chooses,  and  no  other.  .  .  .  The  priests  do  not  trouble  the 
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State  when  they  are  left  alone,  and  they  do  trouble  it  when 
they  are  meddled  with,  in  whatever  way  it  be  that  they  are 
meddled  with."  The  orator  concluded  by  asking  for  a  law  by 
which  "  no  civil  act  should  have  anything  in  common  with 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  that  the  assembly,  by  its 
neutrality,  should  stifle  the  quarrels  of  the  priesthood,  instead 
of  taking  part  in  them."  But  the  assembly  was  so  far  from 
being  ripe  for  such  a  decision,  that  it  went  on  to  listen  to 
another  member  who  had  come  from  his  village  where  he 
had  left  his  oxen,  the  pure  and  incorruptible  witnesses  of  his 
labours.  He  proposed  that  every  unsworn  priest  who  had  not 
promised  submission  should  be  compelled  to  wear  upon  his 
dress,  high  up  on  the  left  breast,  a  placard  with  these  words, 
"  Priest  suspected  of  sedition.''  Then  came  imprisonment 
and  exile.  Our  facetious  countryman  must  have  had  terrible 
accomplices  in  such  men  as  Couthon  and  Lejeune  Fauchet. 
The  latter,  in  reference  to  the  non-juring  clergy,  exclaimed, 
*'  In  comparison  with  these  priests,  atheists  are  angels,''  and  he 
added  ironically,  "As  for  those  who  remain  harnessed  in 
their  pretended  consecration,  hunger  will  soon  drive  these 
wolves  from  the  fold  where  they  will  find  nothing  to  eat." 
This  was  not  the  way  to  calm  the  agitation  of  men's  minds, 
At  this  very  moment  it  was  at  its  height  in  Anjou.  A  cou- 
rier came  in  announcing  to  the  assembly  that  four  thousand 
opposers  of  the  constitution  had  armed  themselves  with 
pikes,  guns,  and  scythes,  to  make  pilgrimage  and  nocturnal 
processions.  Churches  shut  by  the  Assembly  had  been  re- 
opened, andnonjuring  priests  were  celebrating  mass  in  them. 
But  at  Paris  the  wind  was  not  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
tolerance.  Isnard  rushed  up  to  the  tribune,  **  Do  you  not 
see,"  said  he,  "  that  the  priests  must  be  separated  from  the 
people  whom  they  are  leading  astray,  and  that  these  plague- 
stricken  men  must  be  sent  back  to  Kome  and  Italy?"  and 
on  29th  November  1791,  the  Assembly  passed  an  iniquitous 
decree  which  had  been  conceived  by  FranQois  de  Neufcha- 
teau  : — *'  The  civil  oath  must  be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastics 
who  are  not  performing  any  function,  under  pain  of  losing 
their  salaries."  Add  to  this  two  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
the  responsibility  of  all  murders  committed  during  a  rising, 
of  which  the  priest  would  have  been  the  author.  "  This 
monstrous  law  contained  within  itself  every  species  of  ini- 
quity. First  of  all,  it  was  chargeable  with  having  a  retro- 
active effect,  since  it  made  the  oath  binding  upon  ecclesiastics 
who  were  not  exercising  any  function  ;  it  further  violated  a 
sacred  engagement  in  depriving  the  refractory  priests  of  the 
salaries  which  had  been  voted  to  them  unconditionally  by 
the  Constitutional  Assembly"   (p.  217).     Who   protested 
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The  Directory  sent  a  petition,  and  also  declared  to  the 
Assembly  that  it  could  not  enforce  such  a  law.  The  king 
opposed  his  veto,  and,  from  that  hour,  drew  down  upon 
himself  hatred  and  infamy,  but  the  severities  did  not  the 
less  continue.  At  Brest  and  at  Dinan,  a  good  number  of 
nonjuring  priests  were  thrown  into  prison  and  reduced  to 
live  upon  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  At  Nantes,  all  refractory 
priests  were  obliged  to  answer  twice  a-day  to  a  muster  roll ; 
not  more  than  three  of  them  could  meet  together.  Every 
individual  found  out  saying  mass  was  fined  six  francs.  In 
March  1792,  at  the  Dominican  nunnery  in  Paris,  a  band  of 
ruffians  threw  themselves  upon  the  house.  The  superior  of 
the  schools  of  St  Charles  relates,  that  the  new  priest  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  men  of  bad  reputation.  **  Open  your  chapel ! 
ring  your  bell ! "  cried  the  priest.  "  I  refuse  both,"  answered 
the  superior.  "On  this,"  continues  she,  "the  cries  redouble, 
hatchets  are  distributed,  they  begin  to  scale  the  garden  wall. 
My  faithful  companions  and  I,  in  a  retired  room,  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  awaiting  the  death-signal,  offer 
our  lives  to  God."  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  sisters 
opened  the  chapel  to  the  priest. 

Nothingi^however,  could  daunt  the  Assembly.  Vergniaud 
hoped  that  the  priests  would  go  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
enlivened  the  discussion  with  the  following  not  very  gene- 
rous sally : — "  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  welcomed 
in  Italy  as  holy  persons  under  persecution,  and  the  Pope 
can  only  see  in  the  present  we  make  him  of  so  many  loving 
saints,  an  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude  for  the  arms, 
the  heads,  and  other  relics  of  dead  saints  with  which  he  has 
gratified  our  credulous  piety  for  so  many  centuries."  The 
deputy.  La  Ki\iere,  read  upon  the  platform  the  chapter  of 
J.  J.  Kousseau's  Social  Contract^  where  religious  liberty  is 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  people,  and  the  pagan  principle  of 
a  state  belief  is  exacted  of  every  citizen  on  pain  of  death. 
They  contented  themselves  with  voting  the  transportation 
of  every  ecclesiastic  denounced  to  the  department  by  twenty 
active  citizens.  Such  was  the  decree  of  the  25th  May  1792, 
which  aggravated  that  of  29th  November,  and  which  the 
king  equally  refused  to  sanction. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Tuileries  was  broken  into,  and 
the  king  forced  to  wear  the  bonnet  rouge,  Lafayette  returned 
to  the  army  in  indignation.  "  The  great  movement  of  1789 
was  momentarily  ruined ;  liberty  was  drowned  in  a  feverish 
mobocracy,  which  was  only  to  be  great  on  the  frontier, 
whilst  it  spued  out  its  scum  soon  to  be  ensanguined  on 
Paris  and  the  departments." 
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The  non-juring  priests  felt  the  concussion  of  the  20th  of 
June.  At  Lyons,  they  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  in 
masses.  In  Paris,  they  disguised  themselves  as  they  best 
could ;  some  engaged  themselves  in  the  baking  trade,  others 
picked  up  wood  as  it  floated  down  the  Seine.  Even  before 
September  the  massacres  began.  A  young  priest  of  twenty- 
eight,  the  Abbe  Noir,  perished  by  the  axe.  "It  is  better 
for  you,"  said  he  to  his  distressed  father,  "to  see  a  son 
martyred  than  an  apostate."  At  Bordeaux,  an  aged  vicar 
repeated  from  the  depths  of  his  cell  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
"They  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name." 
He  was  massacred  in  the  court  of  the  council.  But  the 
fatal  September  came,  and  along  with  it  a  decree  from  one 
of  the  Paris  sections :  "  Considering  the  imminent  dangers 
of  the  party,  and  the  infernal  manoeuvres  of  the  priests,  it 
is  decreed  that  all  priests  and  suspected  persons  confined  in 
the  prisons  be  put  to  death."  At  the  Mairie,  in  Paris,  at 
the  Abbaye,  at  La  Force,  at  St  Firmin,  at  the  Carmes,  the 
priests  were  sacrificed  in  numbers,  and  the  provinces  folr 
lowed  the  example  of  Paris.  At  Rheims,  the  Abbe  Paquot 
answered  those  who  were  pressing  him  to  take  the  oath,  "  I 
prefer  death  to  perjury;  if  I  had  two  lives,  I  would  give  one 
for  you,  but  having  only  one,  I  keep  it  for  God."  At  the 
Carmes,  the  archbishop  of  Aries  thanked  God  that  he  was 
permitted  to  confess  his  name.  The  priests  who  escaped 
went  into  exile.  In  England,  they  met  with  a  generous 
hospitality. 

Such,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  the  legislative  assembly 
in  regard  to  religious  liberty.  Its  reign  ends  in  blood.  The 
convention  was  about  to  succeed  and  go  beyond  it  in  crime. 
The  Revolution  of  Robespierre  and  Marat  is  at  the  very 
antipodes  of  that  of  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette.  Undoubtedly 
the  convention  was  distinguished  on  the  frontier  by  prodi- 
gious energy,  but 

**It  was  an  energy  neither  directed  nor  contained  by  any  moral 
principle ;  it  was  the  intoxication  of  a  powerful  race  which  had 
much  to  avenge,  much  to  conquer,  and  which  thirsted  after  a 
supremely  perilous  enterprise.  Beneficent  and  grandiose  in  face 
of  the  foreign  foe,  it  was  terrible  and  unbridled  towards  the  enemy 
at  home.  Those  who  praise  the  Convention  because  it  was  energetic 
will  be  just  as  apt  to  praise  Napoleon  because  he  was  strong,  and 
both  judgments  are  equally  untrue  to  liberty.  Nothing  could 
more  closely  resemble  the  Spanish  inquisition  than  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  of  the  Convention.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken,  the  revolu- 
tionary war  was  a  religious  war,  a  war  of  opinion,  for  demagogy 
became  a  sort  of  fierce  and  cruel  worship^  which  could  no  more 
admit  schism  or  heresy  than  the  Dominicans  of  the  thirteenth  and 
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fourteenth  centuries.  The  doctrine  of  the  public  safety  covered  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Convention ;  it  no  more  hesitated  to  strike  its 
own  members,  and  to  immolate  its  most  illustrious  orators  to  the 
fury  of  the  clubs,  than  it  hesitated  to  send  the  king  to  the  scaffold 
after  a  mock  judgment.  It  did  not  judge,  it  slew;  and  before 
slaying,  it  outraged  its  victims." — (P.  248.) 

We  can  only  follow  our  author  a  few  steps  further.  Eobe- 
spierre  forbidding  the  payment  of  religious  ordinances  by 
the  state,  the  commune  of  Paris  taking  the  lead  in  the 
atheistical  movement,  the  inauguration  of  the  worship  of 
reason  at  the  Convention,  the  shameful  reign  of  the  directory 
in  particular,  as  far  as  it  concerns  liberty  of  worship,  these 
are  so  many  subjects  of  which  we  can  only  indicate  the 
titles.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  saying  a  few  words 
upon  the  Concordat  passed  between  the  first  consul  and  the 
Pope. 

Napoleon  perceived  that  a  reconciliation  with  the  Holy 
See  would  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  power,  and  it  was 
for  this  end  that  he  desired  it — religion  for  him  was  only  a 
means  of  reigning.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  great 
comedy  played  under  the  dome  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  as 
our  author  calls  the  inauguration  of  the  Concordat. 

*'It  wasj>n  the  18th  of  April  1802,  that  the  Te  Deum  was  sung 
in  honour  of  the  Concordat.  The  equipages  of  the  first  consul  and 
of  the  legate,  interminable  files  of  court  carriages,  the  senate,  the 
legislative  body,  the  tribunal,  the  pompous  ceremony  at  Notre 
Dame,  nothing,  in  short,  was  awanting  in  this  solemnity  but  faith. 
There  was  less  of  this  in  the  restoration  of  the  altars  than  in  many 
other  ceremonies.  Napoleon  forgot  it  is  not  in  the  proudly  erect 
attitude  of  chief  of  an  empire  that  altars  can  be  restored,  but  in 
that  of  a  humbly  convinced  Christian  kneehng  lowly." — (P.  430.) 

On  his  return  from  Notre  Dame,  after  the  dinner  which 
celebrated  "the  peace  of  conscience,"  Napoleon  asked  General 
Delmas,  "How  did  you  like  the  ceremony?"  "It  was  a 
fine  capucinade,''  answered  the  General ;  "  There  were  only 
a  million  of  men  wanting,  who  were  killed  to  destroy  what 
you  are  re-establishing."*  "This  concordat,"  says  the 
truthful  Gr^goire,  bishop  of  Blois,  "  a  work  of  iniquity  like 
that  of  1516,  was  proclaimed  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris. 
Archbishop  Boisgelin  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  took 
to  himself  the  merit  of  having  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  public  worship;  he  said  that  Christianity,  which  had 
left  France  with  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  emigrated,  had 
returned  with  them.  This  lie  shocked  the  clergy  of  both 
parties  who  had  remained  in  France,  as  well  as  the  faithful 
who  remembered  that  in  the  height  of  the  political  storm 

•  Gr6goire,  Essai  sur  les  libertes  de  I'Eglise  Gallicanc,  p.  170. 
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they  had  not  been  deprived  of  the  essential  succours  o\ 
religion.  This  Concordat  was  extolled  in  verse  and  in  prose 
by  all  the  flatterers  and  ambitious  persons  who  aspired  to 
the  favour  of  the  government.  There  was  a  perfect  dis- 
charge of  eulogies  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who 
had  raised  again  the  altars,  the  Messiah  of  the  Most  High, 
the  just  one,  the  Cyrus,  the  Constantine,  the  Charlemagne 
of  the  present  age.  * 

But  did  the  French  themselves  sincerely  wish  for  the 
Concordat  ?  In  answering  this  question,  let  us  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  street  clamours,  but  let  us 
rather  see  what  thoughtful  writers  say  on  the  subject.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  nation  was  weary  of  persecution,  and 
longed  ardently  for  religious  liberty.  The  greatest  desire 
was  that  the  civil  power  would  leave  the  religious  power  in 
peace.  "  The  consular  government,"  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  would  have  satisfied  public  opinion  if  it  had  maintained  in 
France  tolerance  such  as  exists  in  America."  Such  being 
the  case,  we  can  easily  believe  de  Pradt,  who  affirms,  in  his 
history  of  the  four  Concordats,!  that  Napoleon  himself 
declared  that  the  Concordat  was  the  greatest  error  of  his 
reign ;  but  it  has  often  been  affirmed  that  Napoleon  had  a 
religious  aim  in  granting  the  Concordat.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  it.  Bonaparte  was  an  out-and-out  deist.  "He 
arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  ranging  God  himself  under 
his  banners,  and  making  him  march  with  his  eagles ;  he 
wished  to  have  a  French  God,  and  above  all,  a  Napoleonic 
God,  whose  ministers  would  be  docilely  subservient  to  his 
policy.  Bonaparte  believed  in  a  God,  but  that  was  all. 
*  People  say  that  I  am  a  papist,  I  am  nothing !  I  was  a 
Mahometan  in  Egypt,  I  will  be  a  Koman  Catholic  here,  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  I  do  not  believe  in  religion,  but  in 
the  idea  of  a  God;'  and  raising  his  hand  towards  the 
heavens  he  asked,  *  Who  made  that?'  "I 

Bonaparte  made  the  Concordat  merely  with  the  idea  of 
ruling  over  the  priests  the  better.  He  was  incessantly 
repeating  to  his  secretary :  "  You  will  see  what  use  I  shall 
make  of  the  priests."  And  he  did  use  them  as  a  pedestal 
to  mount  higher.  Lafayette  had  perceived  this,  for,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations  of  the  First  Consul  with  Eome, 
"  You  would  like,"  said  the  General  archly,  "  to  have  the 
little  phial  poured  on  your  head !    We  shall  see,  we  shall 
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see,"  answered  Bonaparte ;  and  this,  adds  his  secretary,  is 
the  origin  of  the  Concordat.  It  was  certainly  not  tenderness 
for  the  papacy  that  induced  him  to  sign  the  Concordat.  His 
conduct  towards  the  Pope,  in  the  affair  of  thp  bulls  confirm- 
ing the  new  bishops,  proves  this.  Pius  VII.  had  the  right 
to  refuse  them ;  but  let  him  attempt  to  exercise  that  right, 
and  see  with  what  haughtiness  the  emperor  speaks  : — 

"  I  shall  separate  my  people  from  all  communion  with  Rome,  and 
establish  such  a  police  that  these  mysterious  documents  will  be  no 
more  seen  in  circulation.  What  does  Pius  VII.  mean  by  denouncing 
me  to  Christendom  ?  To  excommunicate  me  ?  Does  he  think  that 
the  arms  would  then  fall  from  the  hands  of  my  soldiers  ?  The  pre- 
sent pope  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Paris  to  my  coronation, 
but  he  wished  me  to  yield  up  the  Legations  to  him.  I  would  not  do 
it.  The  present  pope  is  too  powerful,  priests  are  not  made  to  govern. 
Why  does  not  the  pope  render  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's ;  and  is  he 
more  on  earth  than  Jesus  Christ  was  ?  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when,  if  he  continue  to  trouble  the  affairs  of  my  States,  I  will  only 
recognise  the  pope  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  equal  to,  and  of  the  same 
rank,  as  the  bishops  of  my  States.  I  do  not  fear  to  convoke  the  Gal- 
lican,  Italian,  German,  Polish  churches  to  a  council,  and  manage  my 
affairs  without  the  pope.  The  duties  of  the  tiara,  after  all,  are  only 
to  be  humble>nd  to  pray.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  instituted  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  as  Mahomet  did  to  Mecca." — (^P.  449.) 

M.  de  Pressens^  has  made  a  particular  study  of  this  part 
of  his  subject.  His  fourth  book  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  work.  Indeed,  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Concordat,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  volume 
he  published  in  1859,  which  has  had  great  success,  "  Reli- 
gious Liberty  and  the  Present  Legislation."  In  perusing  his 
writings,  we  feel  that  the  vital  question  with  him  is  the  rights 
of  conscience.  He  writes  the  present  volume  to  demonstrate 
their  infinite  importance,  and  to  prove  by  facts  what  ought 
to  be  established  by  principles  alone.  We  thank  him  for 
his  demonstration,  written  in  a  brilliant  and  lucid  style, 
and  often  heightened  by  genuine  emotion.  Ah !  if  the  Revo- 
lution, with  its  great  ideas,  had  respected  the  rights  of  con- 
science !  But  it  trod  them  under  foot ;  therefore,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  religion,  it  miscarried  : — "  What  a  misfortune,"  says 
de  Pradt,  "  that  the  National  Assembly  demeaned  itself  to 
scold  the  priests,  to  fabricate  constitutions  for  them,  that  it 
descended  from  the  heights  of  philosophy  to  the  meannesses 
of  the  Greek  emperor !  Is  our  Europe  then  doomed  never 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  mania  of  thrusting  itself  into  the 
church,  and  shall  it  always  be  tormented  with  the  madness 
that  destroyed  the  Byzantine  empire?  What  could  have 
induced  a  legislature,  which  had  just  given  to  their  work  a 
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basis  so  wide  as  that  of  the  rights  of  man  in  society,  to  finif 
by  a  civil  constitution  for  the  clergy."* 

We  have  ended  our  imperfect  resume.  In  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  our  author,  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
single  observation.  We  shall  not  reproach  him,  as  M.  Charles 
de  EemUsat  does  in  his  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
with  aiming  too  high ;  the  principle  of  libertj^  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  powers,  of  which  M.  E.  de  Pressense's 
book  is  a  splendid  defence,  are  no  longer  a  Utopia,  and  are 
becoming  so  less  and  less,  in  that  France  on  which  the  eye 
of  the  pastor  of  Taitbout  so  complacently  rests.  But  we 
would  say  that  his  generous  heart  has  very  probably  led  him 
astray  in  his  too  favourable  appreciation  of  the  French 
clergy,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  which 
he  treats.  That  there  were  men  of  principle  and  faith  like 
those  he  points  out,  and  that  the  Assembly  acted  despotically, 
is  clear  beyond  all  doubt;  but  our  author  says  almost 
nothing  of  the  ignorance,  ambition,  and  immorality  by  which 
the  French  clergy  were  stamped.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
credit  the  testimony  of  a  priest.  In  his  work  upon  "  Les 
Affaires  de  Rome,"  the  Abbe  Lammenais  thus  judges  the 
epoch  of  the  Revolution  : — 

<*  The  clergy,  taken  collectively,  had  separated  its  interests,  its 
wishes,  its  hopes,  its  past  as  well  as  its  future,  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  and,  having  sold  itself  to  the  power  which  favoured  its  usurpa- 
tion, it  had  become,  by  little  and  little,  its  servile  instruments  in  order 
to  secure  its  favoui-s ;  and  as  the  power,  freed  from  the  barriers  which 
had  formerly  limited  it,  had  become  transformed  into  a  pure  despotism 
(as  Fenelon  bad  remarked  with  terror),  the  clergy  shared  in  the  hatred 
inspired  by  the  despotism.  Another  cause  of  weakness  was,  that  the 
same  clergy,  partially  corrupted,  offered  in  many  of  its  members,  and 
particularly  in  the  prelates  and  court  abbes,  and  in  the  opulent  occu- 
pants of  benefices,  as  well  as  in  most  of  its  religious  orders,  the  scandal 
of  an  idle,  worldly,  and  sometimes  dissolute  Hfe  ;  and  dogmatic  infi- 
delity, at  first  secretly  mixed  with  disorderly  morals,  at  length  appeared 
in  broad  daylight  almost  unveiled.  The  priests  who  were  faithful  to 
their  duties,  the  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  word,  the  labour- 
ing class,  as  the  tonsured  lacqueys  of  a  degenerate  royalty  were  wont 
to  call  them,  were  allowed  to  vegetate  in  a  state  bordering  upon  indi- 
gence, while  the  riches  of  the  church,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
devoured  by  the  titled,  mitred,  crosiered,  clerical  aristocracy,  only 
served,  by  the  contrast  between  its  sacred  destination,  and  the  mon- 
strous use  of  it  made  by  men  calling  themselves  men  of  God,  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  people,  and  to  dishonour  the  priesthood.  ...  In 
short,  from  the  time  that,  through  a  pusillanimous  fear  of  free  thought, 
and  even  of  learning,  arbitrary  obstacles  had  been  thrown  in  the  way 


*  Histoire  des  4  Concordats.     Tome  ii.  pp.  ]8  et  27. 
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of  the  free  element  of  the  human  intellect,  science,  breaking  the  bonds 
that  had  formerly  closely  united  it  to  religion,  had  developed  without 
her,  and  receding  further  and  further  from  her,  had  ended  by  set- 
ting itself  at  open  war  with  her  doctrines.  Allied  under  different 
forms  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  she  received  its  character  and  lent  it  her 
strength.  The  antichristian  party  presenting  itself  as  the  defender  of 
all  liberties,  and  the  promoter  of  light,  the  clergy,  already  imbued 
with  different  maxims,  confounded  the  errors  of  a  radically  atheistical 
philosophy  with  what  was  just  and  pure  in  the  cause  which  it  was  sup- 
porting. They  associated  their  interests  more  than  ever  with  those  of 
despotism,  provoked  iniquitous  rigours  against  their  enemies,  believed 
in  the  power  of  royal  edicts  and  parliamentary  decrees  more  than  in 
that  of  the  truth,  and,  in  this  manner,  accredited  the  prejudice  which 
represented  the  Church  as  the  enemy  of  knowledge,  of  discussion,  and 
of  the  researches  of  reason,  and  as  the  natural  stay  of  tyranny."  * 

A  professor  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  in  a  remarkable 
work  upon  Church  and  State,  treats  at  length  of  the  epoch  of 
the  Eevolution.f  Doubtless,  M.  F.  Laurent  falls  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  M.  de  Pressense.  In  reading  his  work,  we 
feel  that  hatred  of  the  clergy  predominates,  but  he  has  pene- 
trated further  into  the  disorders  of  that  class,  into  the 
cupidity  of  those  men  whose  property  was  worth  more  than 
5,000,000,000  francs,  who  were  receiving  more  than  four 
millions  ofi^ithes,  and  whose  wealth  in  buildings  was  valued 
at  five  hundred  millions,  while  their  moveables  were  esti- 
mated at  the  same  rate !  A  perusal  of  the  book  of  the 
learned  priest  would  not  be  without  fruit,  even  after  that  of 
our  eloquent  author. 

C.  D.  F. 


Art.  IV. — Political  Economy  and  the  Christian  Ministry.  \ 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  N.  BOARDMAN,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  science  that  has  for  its  object  the  laws  of  wealth, 
must  have  many  relations  to  a  gospel  intended  specially 
for  the  poor.  The  names  of  Chalmers,  Whately,  and  Way- 
land,   suggest  to  every  mind   an  association  of  Political 

*  Affaires  de  Rome,  ch.  iv. 

t  Des  maux  de  VEglhe  (France),  p.  294.    Etudes  sur  l'humanit6,  L'Eglise, 
et  la  Revolution,  Par  F.  Laurent,  Prof,  a  rUniversitg  de  Gaud. 
X  From  The  ISibliotheca  Sacra,  January  1866. 
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Economy  and  the  Christian  Ministry.     The  sermons  of  the 
period  of  the  American  Kevolution  shew  that  the  pulpit  has 
heretofore  in  stirring  times  considered  the  public  weal  as 
properly  coming  under  its  survey.     The  essays  of  such  men 
as  Dr  Palmer,  Dr  Thornwall,  Prof.  Hodge,  called  forth  by 
our  civil  war,  shew  that  those  who  expound  the  laws  of 
God  consider  it  their  right  at  least,  no  doubt  their  duty,  to 
expound  also  the  principles  of  civil  government.    The  clergy 
of  our  land  have  never,  to  any  considerable  extent,  relin- 
quished the  right  to  advocate  such  social  virtues  as  temper- 
ance, and  the  observance  of  the   Sabbath,  nor  will  they, 
until  they  expunge  the  Decalogue  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
cease  from  their  efforts  to  suppress  profaneness  and  licen- 
tiousness.    Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  have 
not  left  these  works  too  much  to  occasions  and  transient 
excitements,  whether  they  have  sufficiently  considered  that 
the  godliness  which  they  preach  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.     Domestic 
comfort,  the  supply  of  physical  want,  the  use  of  worldly 
wealth,  might  have  been  made  themes  of  popular  discourse 
far  more  frequently  than  they  have  been,   since  in  their 
connection  with  practical  morality  they  force  themselves 
upon  the  consideration  of  one  who  fills  the  office  of  both 
pastor  and  preacher. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  article  to  state  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Christian  minister  from  the 
study  of  political  economy;  also  some  of  the  advantages 
which  his  profession  gives  him  for  the  pursuit  of  this  science. 
Our  purpose  will  not  require  a  collation  of  the  various  defini- 
tions of  political  economy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  we  use 
the  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  the  science  of  wealth, 
meaning  by  wealth  not  merely  that  which  has  exchangeable 
value,  but  that  which  contributes  to  man's  temporal  weal  or 
well-being. 

I.  It  will  be  in  place  to  begin  with  a  few  remarks  on 
political  economy  as  an  intellectual  discipline.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  profession  have  generally  recognised  the 
importance  of  occasional  intellectual  exercises,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  culture  of  the  mind  at  its 
highest  elevation.  For  the  promotion  of  such  an  end,  no 
science  is  superior  to  political  economy,  while  none  is  so 
nearly  related  to  the  great  subjects  on  which  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  dwells.  There  is  no  science  that  makes  a 
larger  demand  upon  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  mind,  as, 
the  comprehension  of  a  mass  of  facts ;  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  important  and  unimportant,  the  relevant 
and  irrelevant ;  the  ability  to  keep  the  eye  on  some  one 
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central  truth  of  a  discussion,  distinguishing  it  from  all  its 
counterfeits,  and  recognising  it  under  any  of  its  Protean 
forms ;  the  courage  to  lay  aside  all  previous  notions,  and 
abide  by  a  fair  conclusion;  the  intellectual  integrity  that 
accepts  a  demonstration,  though  at  first  startling.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  patience  of  contemplation,  and  the  continuity 
and  consecutiveness  of  thought  which  the  investigations  call 
forth,  we  shall  have  before  us  qualities  of  mind  which  the 
preacher  especially  will  consider  desirable.  Indeed,  the 
style  of  the  pulpit  is  becoming  more  and  more  germane  to 
that  which  would  be  adopted  in  popular  discussions  of 
political  economy.  Sermons  that  have  an  aim  at  some 
useful  result,  that  produce  conviction  by  argument,  while 
they  sway  the  mind  by  a  moral  power  infused  into  them, 
are  recognised  as  best  meeting  the  wants  of  a  parish.  And 
since  religion  extends  its  claims  into  the  realm  of  morals, 
and  absorbs  its  principles  as  being  subordinately  religious, 
no  department  of  morals  will  be  found  more  truly  in  accord 
with  the  proper  aim  of  the  pastoral  office  than  the  science 
before  us. 

Moreover,  there  are  still  open  questions  in  the  science,  on 
which  those  who  desire  it  may  have  opportunity  for  the  full 
exercise  of ^11  their  powers,  and  in  which  valuable  results 
will  be  rewarded  with  the  gratitude  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  discussion  still  rages  as  to  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  earth.  Is  population  likely  soon  to  outstrip  the 
resources  of  nature,  so  that  the  earth  will  be  too  strait  for 
her  numerous  family  ?  Are  the  richer  and  more  productive 
soils  the  first  or  the  last  to  be  brought  into  use  ?  How  are 
we  to  interpret  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  capital  as  civili- 
sation advances  ?  Do  the  three  per  cent,  paid  for  the  use  of 
capital  in  Europe,  and  the  ten  per  cent,  in  Illinois,  shew 
that  relatively  labour  is  more  important  in  old  countries, 
and  so  wages  are  really  higher,  or  that  capital  and  its 
universal  concomitant  labour,  represented  by  wages,  are 
becoming  of  less  and  less  value  together  ?  These  questions, 
and  those  of  free  trade  and  the  currency,  are  subjects  on 
which  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  try  his  skill. 

Political  economy  furnishes  some  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  truth,  that  in  intellectual  operations  the  battle  is  not 
always  to  the  strong.  The  pulpit  would  do  well  to  take 
note  of  the  fact,  and  remember  that  he  is  the  best  reasoner 
who  selects  his  premises  best,  not  he  who  handles  them 
most  resolutely.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration.  The  world  knew  what  rent  was  before  his 
day,  indeed,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  separated  it  from 
evei^thing  else,  and  to  have  adequately  defined  it,  as  the 
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difference  of  incomes  from  lands  that  simply  pay'for  tillage 
and  those  that  pay  a  surplus.  Another  example  will  be 
found  in  the  happy  solution  by  Say  of  a  problem  connected 
with  over-production.  He  shewed  that  a  glut  was  not  caused 
so  much  by  the  superabundance  of  articles  of  one  kind,  as 
by  a  scarcity  of  articles  of  other  kinds.  The  remedy  of  the 
evil  is  therefore  in  larger  production.  Products  remain 
unsold  because  there  are  none  of  another  kind  to  exchange 
for  them.  It  seems  very  easy  to  see  this  and  to  say  it,  and 
to  deduce  from  it,  that  the  general  prosperity  is  the  pros- 
perity of  each  one ;  that  imports  do  not  indicate  a  decrease 
of  production ;  that  consumption  does  not  of  itself  promote 
commerce,  but  production  is  its  only  possible  foundation ; 
all  these  seem  very  natural  observations,  when  they  are 
stated,  but  to  hit  upon  them  was  the  difficulty.  The  subject 
of  free  trade  furnishes  another  example  of  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  the  right  point  in  the  discussion  of  a  question. 
As  men  began  to  make  progress  in  moral  science,  when  they 
looked  for  virtue  in  the  will,  and  in  intellectual  science, 
when  they  examined  the  understanding  for  the  laws  of 
thought,  so  have  they  advanced,  though  they  have  not  com- 
pleted the  work,  since  they  began  to  look  at  trade  to  see  how 
it  should  be  most  free.  The  freedom  of  one  man  may  be  a 
tax  upon  another,  and  then  a  tax  upon  himself.  Suppose 
the  producers  of  cotton  themselves  export  all  they  raise, 
those  who  would  otherwise  manufacture  the  article  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  production,  and  so  by  competition 
reduce  its  price.  This  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  both  parties. 
Does  not,  then,  the  protection  of  labour  to  such  an  extent 
that  finished  products  shall  be  exported,  really  secure  the 
freest  trade  ?  We  do  not  discuss  the  question,  but  merely 
desire  to  shew  how  eminently  this  science  calls  into  exercise 
the  student's  sagacity  and  skill. 

11.  Natural  theology  is  illustrated  by  political  economy. 
The  first  thought  perhaps  will  be,  that  the  comfort  of  the 
human  race  for  the  past  six  thousand  years  does  not  throw 
any  very  favourable  light  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  if  indeed 
it  serves  to  establish  our  faith  in  his  existence  and  govern- 
ment. Do  not  ages  of  darkness  and  lands  which  are  the 
habitation  of  cruelty  point  to  a  malignant  ruler  of  the  world  ? 
Or,  do  not  ages  of  disorder  teach  that  there  is  no  God? 
Political  economy  will  not,  more  than  any  other  science, 
assume  to  teach  why  men  were  not  created  angels,  nor  why 
they  were  allowed  to  sin,  nor  why  the  fulness  of  time  re- 
quired four  thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
But,  assuming  these  to  be  truths,  and  assuming  that  courage 
and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  wisdom  and 
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virtue  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  would  have  rendered  human 
life  one  of  comparative  happiness,  we  may  trace  many 
indications  of  a  beneficent  Providence  in  the  well-being  of 
men,  particularly  in  the  successive  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  humanity  in  the  successive  ages  of  history. 

Let  the  question  be :  How  do  the  laws  of  wealth,  or  we 
should  prefer  to  say,  how  does  the  well-being  of  man  in  this 
life,  illustrate  the  existence  and  government  of  God  ?    The 
Christian  religion,  as  a  part  of  history,  takes  its  place  among 
other  events  and  institutions  as  occurring  in  the  providence 
of  God.     If  Christianity  were   only  a   cunningly  devised 
fable,  its  effects  on  civilisation  and  human  happiness  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  deist  would  still  recognise  in  it  a 
power  for  good  or  evil  in  the  social  world.     Now,  if  we 
were  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  sun,  we  should  not  begin 
with  its  chemical  effects  in  photography,  nor  in  speaking 
of  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion  would  we  speak  first 
of  its  effects  as  a  cause  in  nature ;  but  in  a  subject  like  the 
present,   incidental   effects,   tending  to  elevate   society  in 
temporal  enjoyment,  are  worthy  of  notice.     The  deliverance 
of  the  sixty  million  slaves  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  the 
continuance  of  freedom  to  their  descendants  for  thirty  gene- 
rations, are  results  which  entitle  Christianity  to  a  place 
among  the  temporal  blessings  of  mankind.     The  Christian 
religion  did  not  prevent  the  decay  of  the  nations  to  whom 
it  was  first  preached,  nor  did  it  set  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Northern  tribes;    there  were  other 
causes  at  work  not  under  the  control  of  Christianity,  but 
the  new  religion  did  alleviate  the  horrors  of  those  days 
of  confusion ;  the  mother  church  sung  the  requiem  of  the 
old  civilisation  as  it  expired  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  she  learned  the  rougher  speech  of  the  incoming 
barbarians,  that  she  might  also  sing  the  cradle-song  of  the 
new.      And  though  "  Alaric  and  his  Goths"  may  seem  an 
intractable  infant,  still  the  gentle  teachings  of  Christianity 
have  secured  us  a  better  civilisation  than  did  the  influences 
that  surrounded  the  heroes  of  old,  such  as  bore  their  fruit 
in  refined  but  pugilistic  Greece. 

Another  source  of  human  weal,  which  is  older  than  Chris- 
tianity and  more  extensive  than  Judaism,  is  the  Sabbath. 
The  father  of  political  economy,  Adam  Smith,  without  re- 
gard to  its  religious  associations,  acknowledges  that  it  is 
indispensable  in  social  life.  Man's  constitution  seems  to 
have  an  inborn  necessity  of  a  weekly  holiday.  Were  he 
only  an  animal  compelled  to  observe  the  day  of  rest,  he 
would  praise  God,  as  unintelligent  nature  praises  him,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rest,  in  the  physical  comfort  it  bestows, 
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in  the  health  it  preserves,  in  the  life  it  prolongs.  But  the 
intellectual  and  moral  man  finds  the  holiday  a  restorer  of 
vitality  and  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  a  power  that  regenerates 
the  moral  aspirations.  The  divine  goodness  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  day  is  the  more  obvious,  in  that  the  rest  sub- 
tracts nothing  from  the  labour  of  the  world.  Experience 
shews  that  the  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  day  of 
rest,  and  those  who  are  pressed  with  urgent  duties  cannot 
spare  the  exhilarating  and  clarifying  effect  of  a  Sabbath  on 
their  mental  faculties.  Indeed,  God  has  given  man  one 
seventh  of  his  time  for  leisure,  making,  if  efficiency  were 
the  only  measure  of  time,  the  six  parts  really  more  than  the 
seventh. 

Again,  design  and  supreme  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Author 
of  social  life  are  exhibited  in  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community  upon  each  other.  If  we 
were  to  say,  man's  nature  is  such  that  his  self-love  compels 
him  to  support  others  in  order  to  gratify  himself  through 
them,  we  should  only  say,  God  compels  the  rich  to  support 
the  poor.  This  is  seen  in  all  grades  of  society.  The  suc- 
cessful man, — the  favourite  of  fortune, — in  times  of  semi- 
barbarism  is  a  landlord,  whose  lands  must  be  tilled,  and 
whose  dignity  demands  a  pompous  retinue  of  servants  to 
be  sustained  at  his  own  expense ;  in  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation and  wealth,  he  is  a  merchant  or  importer,  who  com- 
petes with  the  landlord  in  the  number  of  his  dependents  ; 
and  in  more  refined  life,  when  barbaric  pomp  becomes 
childish,  and  households  are  depleted  to  the  numbers  ne- 
cessary for  service  in  a  community  governed  by  law,  he  is 
the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  or  the  man  of  taste,  whose  grati- 
fications are  in  libraries  or  works  of  art,  whose  servants 
are  the  cultured  brain  of  the  author,  and  the  skilled  hands 
of  the  artist,  the  mason,  and  the  architect.  In  either  of 
these  instances  the  man  who  sets  in  motion  the  instruments 
of  self-gratification  causes  them  to  affect  himself  only  by 
aiding,  if  not  sustaining,  an  army  of  men  necessary  to  the 
result. 

The  facility  with  which  all  men  find  a  place  in  every 
state  of  society  is  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  government 
of  God.  Occasionally  all  the  foundations  of  society  seem 
to  be  broken  up,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the  population 
seems  a  sea  of  molten  metal,  but  in  a  moment  it  begins  to 
crystallise,  and  whatever  the  new  form  may  be,  almost 
every  particle  of  the  old  material  is  demanded  by  it.  It  is 
strange  how  rapidly,  beginning  on  the  instant,  society  set- 
tles itself  after  any  commotion,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
leave  any  large  class  of  the  population   unprovided  for. 
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The  happiness  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  world  is  not,  in- 
deed, what  we  could  wish,  but  extreme  suffering  is  generally 
due  to  improvidence  and  indolence. 

An  irresistible  proof  of  the  divine  goodness  is  found  again, 
in  the  wealth  treasured  up  of  old  for  the  good  man,  by  the 
Creator  of  the  earth.     The  beds  of  coal  formed  at  a  period 
long  before  the  creation  of  man ;  the  beds  of  salt  deposited 
in  what  are  now  inland  regions,  when  the  ocean  seemed  to 
have  promise  of  eternal  sway  over  all  the  globe ;   the  oil 
flowing  out  of  adipose  rocks,  and  the  various  metals  in  their 
mines,  all  indicate  a  paternal  providence  in  the  supply  of 
the  future  wants  of  the  children  of  God.     Man,  in  entering 
on  his  inheritance,  finds  that  some  one  had  beforehand  gone 
through  all  its  departments  and  made  ready  for  him.      And 
there  is  occasion  to  observe  that  a  wise  providence  has 
ordered  as  well  the  discovery  and  use  of  wealth,  as  the  pre- 
paration of  it.     Any  one  who  studies  the  history  of  the  old 
world,  and  aims  to  catch  the  spirit  of  its  civilisation,  will  be 
impressed  with  this  idea,  that  neither  the  aims  of  the  higher 
classes  nor  the  aspirations  of  the  populace  indicate  a  readi- 
ness or  a  fitness  to  rise  up  and  take  possession  of  the  world, 
and  use  it  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.     None 
but  a  Christian  civilisation  could  ever  make  any  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  all  the  world ;  none  has  ever  gone  before 
whose  right  it  was.     But,  from  the  first,  the  outreaching  of 
Christianity,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  have  been  no 
dim  prophecy  of  its  universal  sway.      Its  prevalence  in  the 
Roman  Empire  was  early  and  on  the  whole  easily  achieved. 
But  when  its  warfare  seemed  to  have  been  accomplished  it 
was  found  only  to  have  begun.     It  had  no  sooner  obtained 
sway  in  the  warmer  climates  around  the  Mediterranean  than 
its  very  existence  compelled  it  to  disciple  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colder  climates  of  the  north.     But  is  the  restless  mind 
of  the  Northman  susceptible  of  being  moulded  by  civilising 
and  Christian  influences  ?     And  if  so,  can  the  church,  with- 
out being  unfaithful  to  her  Lord,  suffer  those  who  still  re- 
main in  the  harsher  climates  of  the  north,  above  the  Danube 
and  around  the  Baltic,  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  way 
of  life  ?     The  long  struggle  of  the  church  with  barbarism 
in  the  Middle  Ages  had  hardly  answered  these  two  questions 
before  another,  apparently  more  difficult,  arose ;  viz.,  Can 
northern  regions — the  hills  of  Scotland,  the  bleak  coasts  of 
England,  the  frozen  plains  of  Norway — sustain  a  Christian 
civilisation,  if  once  it  is  planted  there  ?     Can  the  institutions 
of  Christianity,  with  the  indispensable  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, be  supported  in  these  realms  of  poverty  ?     This  ques- 
tion was  answered,  and  as  soon  as  it  arose,  in  the  wonderful 
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providence  of  God.     The  perfecting  of  the  mariner's  com 
pass,  and  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  put  Chris- 
tianity in  possession  of  both  the  Indies ;  while  the  enterprise 
of  the  restless  Northmen  in  commerce  and  manufactures 
put  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  still  in  his  own 
bleak  home,  in  possession  of  the  products  of  the  tropics. 
Yet  these  events  would  not  have  secured  the  civilisation  of 
the  North  but  for  an  event  that  followed  immediately  upon 
them, — the  use  of  coal, — which  first  imports,  as  has  been 
said,  a  tropical  climate  into  the  north,  and  then,  as  a  power 
in  manufacture,  affords  the  means  of  exchange.     The  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  is  now  of  less  account  than  their 
manufacture,  and  the  steam-engine,  used  as  yet  mostly  in 
cold  climates,  gives  the  skilful  mechanic  or  the  capitalist  an 
actual  advantage  over  the  possessor  of  the  most  fertile  soil. 
There  are  other  events  that  no  less  strikingly  than  those 
now  noticed  shew  the  ordering  of  Providence.     The  multi- 
plication of  cheap  books,  not  when  slave-holding  Greeks  had 
leisure  to  spend  the  day  in  the  market  and  hear  and  tell  the 
news,  but  when  an  industrious  populace  had  won  for  itself 
a  warm  fireside  for  the  leisure  of  the  evening,  will  be  re- 
cognised as  being  no  accident.     Again,  this  position  of  the 
people,  by  modem  civilisation  dissociated  from  the  lord  or 
knight,  will  also  be  admitted  as  occurring  in  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  one  who  has  the  higher  laws  of  wealth  all  at  his 
own  control.     Truths  like  these,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to 
impress  not  only  the  clergyman,  but  that  class  of  economists 
who  so  much  bemoan  the  poverty  of  the  world ;  who  fear 
that  the  rapidly  increasing  family  of  the  human  race  will 
soon  exhaust  all  supplies  and  be  left  to  starve.     We  think 
the  past  is  something  of  a  warrant  that  in  the  future  God 
will  be  beforehand  in  the  supply  of  his  children's  wants. 
Sooner  than  believe  that  man  will  freeze  when  the  mines  of 
coal  are  exhausted,  we  will  believe  that  he  will  then  have 
learned  to  burn  water.     And  when  we  see  the  vast  regions 
of  the  -earth's  surface  appropriated  to  productions  the  least 
profitable,  who  can  fear  that  the  Almighty  will  be  obliged  at 
last  to  resort  to  the  suggestion  of  the  devil,  to  command 
that  "stones  be  made  bread"? 

III.  The  Preacher  ought  to  study  political  economy,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  exchange- 
able value,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "property." 
His  office  lays  upon  him  the  duty  of  speaking  at  times  of 
such  things ;  he  may,  for  instance,  be  called  to  warn  his 
hearers  to  inveigh  against  the  luxuries  of  the  times,  or  the 
self-indulgence  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure ;  he  may  perhaps 
be  led  to  speak  of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  the  money 
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that  is  wasted  in  intemperate  or  foolish  gratifications;  he 
may  declaim  against  the  wastes  occasioned  by  war,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  through  the  increase  of  taxes;  he 
may  call  upon  his  own  people  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  aiding  some  object  of  benevolence;  it  is  proper  at  times 
that  any  of  these  things  should  be  the  theme  of  remark 
from  the  pulpit.  But  the  nature  and  uses  of  money  are  of 
so  subtile  a  character  that  he  is  liable  to  entertain  crude 
notions  on  such  topics;  his  philosophy  may  be  wrong,  the 
common  sense  of  his  hearers  may  rebel  against  his  teach- 
ings, and  practical  men  may  smile  at  the  immaturity  of 
their  instructor.  Every  man,  at  least  every  teacher,  ought 
to  know  that  a  state  of  civilisation  which  has  most  wants 
to  be  gratified,  whether  the  supply  go  under  the  name  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  comforts,  or  the  luxuries,  is  the 
highest  state,  provided  the  wants  are  founded  in  nature, 
and  not  unnaturally  developed.  Every  preacher  of  right- 
eousness ought  to  promote  such  a  state  of  civilisation.  It 
will  increase  the  expenses  of  living,  but  it  will  also  increase 
wealth,  for,  since  wealth  consists  of  the  means  of  supplying 
want,  the  more  numerous  the  wants  are,  the  larger  is  its 
possible  amount.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  property 
absolute  }Ai  is  the  want  that  transforms  dead  matter  into 
property.  Even  Chalmers,  whose  great  mind  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  some  great  prejudices,  appears  to  have 
laboured  under  a  mistake  here.  He  says,  the  manufacturing 
of  gloves,  for  instance,  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
realm,  for  if  there  were  no  gloves  to  be  bought  there  would 
be  just  the  same  amount  of  property,  which  would  be  ex- 
pended in  some  other  way.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
or  assumed  that  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  were  the  con- 
stituents of  wealth.  But  if  gloves  are  wanted,  and  the 
wearer  will  pay  for  them,  they  are  not  only  property,  but 
they  increase  property.  The  men  employed  in  making 
them  are  not  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society  wanted 
for  anything  else,  nor  is  the  material  used;  therefore  the 
world  is  the  richer  by  the  worth  of  these  products.  If  we 
throw  aside  gloves,  shoes,  hats,  &c.,  from  the  articles  of  use, 
and  bring  ourselves  to  want  nothing  but  food,  we  have  not 
concentrated  the  same  amount  of  property  into  this  one 
article  that  was  before  diftused  through  all  our  supplies, 
but  we  have  merely  annihilated  property.  Suppose  the 
desire  for  food  could  be  reduced  one  half,  so  that  bread 
without  meat  should  be  its  supply,  the  bread  would  cost 
no  more  than  it  does  now — just  the  labour  of  raising  it. 
Add  the  demand  of  meat,  and  you  raise  animals  fit  for 
slaughter  to  property,  and  double  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
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Add,  again,  the  demand  for  clothing,  and  you  make  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk,  property;  and  so  every  additional  want 
lays  the  foundation  of  an  increase  of  wealth.  The  want 
of  anything,  if  the  want  is  founded  in  nature  and  is  perma- 
nent, raises  the  means  of  its  supply  to  the  dignity  of  a  pos- 
session, and  possessions  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
The  preacher  may  not,  then,  indiscriminately  inveigh  against 
luxuries,  for  the  sum  of  wealth  cannot  be  to  great,  if  well 
used,  and  luxuries  are  the  only  foundation  of  large  wealth 
in  any  community.  The  real  object  of  attack  from  the 
pulpit  is  the  combination  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  with 
wealth.  The  man  who  must  dispose  of  a  large  income,  and 
who  knows  nothing  of  books,  nothing  of  art,  nothing  of 
sympathy  with  those  in  want,  is  the  one  who  needs  advice 
from  the  pulpit ;  he  is  too  rich.  But  so  long  as  labourers 
are  in  excess,  and  employment  is  sought,  which  is  the  case  in 
almost  all  countries,  there  are  no  legitimate  and  honourable 
wants  that  may  not  be  properly  supplied,  and  their  demand 
increases  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  clergyman 
has  no  right,  then,  to  present  a  gospel  that  does  not  permit, 
we  do  not  say  demand,  the  culture  of  all  the  tastes  with 
which  God  has  endowed  man. 

When  the  pastor  of  a  church  calls  upon  his  people  to 
deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  objects  of  benevolence,  he 
will  certainly  prefer  to  address  those  whose  culture  has  led 
to  an  appreciation  of  books  and  the  higher  gratifications 
of  intelligence.  Self-denial  will  be  more  probable  in  such  a 
community,  while  it  will  be  immensely  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  cause  which  is  pleaded.  A  curtailing  of  luxuries 
in  such  a  community,  a  saving  of  the  money  otherwise 
to  be  paid  to  the  artist  or  architect,  will  add  far  more  to 
the  contributions  of  any  religious  assembly  than  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate  or  of  the  grosser 
appetites.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  when  we  declaim 
against  the  multitudes  of  demands  and  the  tendencies  to 
indulgence,  and  portray  the  beauties  of  the  simple  life  of 
nature,  that  the  refinements  of  culture  are  all  that  make 
wealth,  in  any  considerable  amount,  possible,  and  of  course 
large  contributions  to  objects  of  benevolence  possible.  Po- 
verty is  not  the  cause  of  wants  being  few  and  simple,  but 
the  result.  The  cause  is  narrowness  of  mind  and  lack  of 
culture.  In  all  grades  of  culture,  however,  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  large  benefactions  must  generally  be 
with  self-denial.  And  there  is  no  more  beautiful  exhibition 
of  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  heart  than  this,  enduring 
privation  for  the  sake  of  those  in  want.  Here  Christians 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  essentially  in  the  same  condition, 
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and  are  equally  called  upon  to  deny  themselves  for  Christ's 
sake.  The  child  denying  himself  some  article  of  food,  the 
man  a  tour  of  travel,  the  family  a  horse  and  carriage,  are 
alike  instances  of  self-sacrifice,  and  perhaps  equal  instances 
of  that  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  remember,  if 
nature  and  social  habit  did  not  make  the  things  dispensed 
with  objects  of  desire,  the  self-denial  would  result  in  no 
pecuniary  profit  to  those  who  are  to  receive  aid. 

IV.  Political  economy  sets  in  a  very  clear  light  some 
important  truths  respecting  the  nature  of  wealth,  on  which 
the  preacher,  and  perhaps  the  pastor,  may  insist  with  great 
force.  He  should  shew  wherein  it  differs  from  exchange- 
able value.  He  ought  to  teach  that  wealth  does  not  consist 
of  the  abundance  of  personal  possessions  merely,  but  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  society  in  which  one  lives,  and  the 
state  of  mind  with  which  one  receives  the  bestowments  of 
Providence.  The  most  valuable  things  we  possess  have  no 
exchangeable  value.  Air,  water,  sunlight,  cost  us  nothing. 
There  are  many  sources  of  enjoyment  that  a  certain  state 
of  society  makes  essentially  free  to  all.  Security  of  life 
and  property,  the  privilege  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
a  rudimentary  education  for  children,  the  use  of  public 
libraries,  ^are  among  the  things  of  value,  which  a  community 
may  bestow  at  almost  no  cost  to  the  individual.  While  the 
preacher  should  exhort  men  gratefully  to  appreciate  the 
natural  wealth  which  God  bestows,  he  may  also  exhort  them 
to  be  generous  to  the  world  in  the  communal  wealth  which 
an  advanced  civilisation  renders  possible.  And  he  may 
here  set  himself  against  a  tendency,  perhaps  an  instinctive 
tendency,  to  hoard  property  for  future  generations,  instead 
of  using  it  for  the  good  of  the  present  generation.  A  sermon 
on  serving  one's  generation  by  the  will  of  God  may  often 
be  in  place.  The  direct  opposite  of  this  is  serving  a  future 
generation  according  to  one's  own  will.  The  duty  of  be- 
queathing to  a  community  enterprise  and  public  spirit, 
together  with  furnishing  the  poor  with  employment,  is  not 
so  much  dealt  upon  as  it  might  be.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  a  large  estate?  Shall  it  be  left  to 
the  oldest  son,  that  one  dignified  establishment  may  be 
made  certain?  Shall  a  father  struggle  to  gather  an  estate 
so  large  that  his  children  shall  have  nothing  to  do  ?  Shall 
he  invest  it  with  such  securities  as  to  make  it  an  absolutely 
safe  support  for  his  family  without  causing  them  trouble  ? 
or  shall  he  also  have  a  regard  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate?  Shall  he  try  to 
bequeath  to  his  posterity  a  thriving,  industrious,  happy 
peasantry,  whose  labours  his  successors  in  business  may 
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turn  to  good  account  as  he  has?  The  question  is  a  far 
more  serious  one  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose. 
The  best  inheritance  for  a  child  is  the  industry  and  virtue 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  If  he  has  tact,  with 
the  advantages  which  wealth  would  give  at  the  outset,  he 
is  abundantly  secured  for  life ;  if  he  has  not  tact  and  mental 
capacity,  his  father's  skill  will  hardly  suffice  for  him  through 
life,  certainly  cannot  be  the  dependence  of  his  children. 
Men  who  amass  fortunes  have  a  right  to  transmit  their 
estates  to  their  children;  but  they  will  do  well  to  trust 
the  community  with  some  claim  on  their  estates,  i.  e.  the 
right  to  labour  for  wages ;  for  in  another  generation  those 
who  hold  the  property  may  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
paying  wages  and  paying  a  poor-tax. 

It  is  a  still  more  important  duty  of  the  clergyman  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  idea  that  wealth  depends 
largely  upon  individual  virtues.  A  discontented  soul  is 
inherently  poor.  Envy,  jealousy,  suspicion,  pauperise  all 
they  touch,  for  there  is  nothing  in  nature  that  can  allay 
them.  There  are  certain  qualities  of  character  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God;  there 
are  also  certain  habits  of  life  which  are  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  the  mass  of  the  population ;  these  the  preacher 
may  be  expected  to  inculcate  upon  his  hearers.  For  this 
reason  both  Chalmers  and  Whately  considered  political 
economy  an  almost  necessary  part  of  ministerial  education. 
Chalmers  lectured  to  his  pupils  on  the  science,  and  after- 
ward published  a  somewhat  extended  work  on  what  might 
be  called  the  Relation  of  Political  Economy  to  Pastoral 
Theology.  His  treatise  seems  to  us  to  have  had  too  little 
reference  to  religion  as  a  source  of,  and  a  substitute  for, 
wealth;  still  it  sets  forth  some  truths  with  great  force,  and 
is  abundantly  .worthy  of  study.  His  views  have  not  the 
same  applicability  in  this  country  that  they  have  in  the 
British  Islands,  but  a  brief  notice  of  them  will  be  in  place. 
He  has  ever  before  him  the  fear  of  excessive  population. 
The  wretchedness,  ignorance,  base  pleasures,  vice,  and 
crime  of  a  swarming  and  unemployed  peasantry  are  to  him 
objects  of  intense  disgust.  He  looks  to  the  clergy  to  save 
the  world  from  them.  The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  to  ele- 
vate the  morals  of  the  people,  elevate  their  tastes,  multiply 
their  demands  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  so  restrain  the 
people  from  the  degradations  of  poverty:  "Next  to  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  one  of  our  fondest  aspirations  in 
behalf  of  the  general  peasantry  is,  that  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  larger  share  of  this  world's  abundance  than  now 
falls  to  their  lot.     But  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  no 
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method  by  which  this  can  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  It  can  only  be  won  from  them  by  the 
insensible  growth  of  their  own  virtue.  Each  several  clergy- 
man who  labours  piously  and  conscientiously  in  the  home 
walk  of  his  own  parish,  helps  forward  this  great  consumma- 
tion, till,  by  means  of  a  universal  blessing,  peace  and  plenty 
will  become  alike  universal  throughout  the  families  of  a 
regenerated  world."  * 

Chalmers  has  one  simple  principle  from  which  he  starts 
in  his  speculations :  the  human  race  unrestrained  will  in- 
crease in  population  just  as  far  as  the  supply  of  food  allows. 
"The  increase  of  population  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  food"  is  ever  the  burden  of  his  discourse.     The  world 
is  then  in  danger  of  over-population,  and  its  only  salvation 
is  a  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  men  and  women  in  it. 
The  want  of  the  world  is  not  more  food,  but  fewer  eaters. 
Distribution  of  wealth,  division  of  church  lands,  transforma- 
tion of  hunting  parks  to  wheat-fields,  abolition  of  taxes,  free 
importation  of  corn, — all  these  would  effect  no  permanent 
good,  because  the  population  would  at  once  increase  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  supply  of  food  would  permit,  and  then 
live  in  the  same  destitution  as  before.     Poor-laws  are  a 
curse  to  thjose  assisted  by  them,  because  they  remove  re- 
straint ;  and,  in  general,  systems  of  public  charity  only  give 
a  stimulus  to  population.     A  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor  "releases  the  people  from  all  care  or  concern  about 
the  consequences  of  their  precipitate  matrimony."  t    Even 
if  the  earth  produced  a  thousand-fold,  the  evil  would  be 
the  same,  the  relief  would  be  only  temporary.     "  There  is 
a  point  beyond  which  if  human  beings  were  multiplied  a 
serious  inconvenience  must  be  felt  from  the  mere  crowding 
and  compression  of  their  excessive  numbers.     This  is  ob- 
vious enough  should  it  take  place  within  the  limits  of  any 
separate  locality,  but  it  would  be  as  sorely  and  severely 
felt,  if  in  virtue  of  a  production  of  food  ad  libitum,  it  did 
take  place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.     The  human 
species  would  then  become  as  sordid  and  miserable  as  those 
maggots  appear  to  be  who  swarm  on  some  mass  of  hideous 
corruption.     The  herrings  that  accumulate  and  condense  in 
the  western  bays  of  our  island  are  said  to  push  the  out- 
skirts of  their  shoal  upon  the  bench.     And  better  surely 
that  there  should  be  such  a  limitation  in  the  powers  of  the 
land,  and  such  an  utter  incompetency  in  human  art  to 
multiply  beyond  a  certain  point  the  means  of  subsistence, 
than  that  the  great  human  shoal  should  be  protruded  at  its 
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extreme  margin  into  the  sea,  and  serve  for  food  to  the  fishes 
there  waiting  to  devour  them."*  The  great  demand  of  the 
human  race  therefore  is  some  interposing  power  to  take  its 
stand  as  a  check  upon  population,  to  restraia  it  from  the 
possible  sum  it  might  reach  if  left  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
lack  of  food.  The  only  adequate  power  of  restraint  is  educa-"" 
tion  and  virtue,  or  in  a  word,  the  idea  that  "  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone";  while  there  is  no  man  who  occupies 
a  position  that  enables  him  to  oppose  so  efficiently  human 
degradation,  and  the  causes  of  human  degradation,  as  the 
minister  of  Christ.  Chalmers's  fears  seem  to  us  to  be  trouble 
borrowed  from  a  very  distant  future,  for  all  the  present 
population  of  the  globe  could  probably  stand,  so  as  to  be 
visible  at  once  to  one,  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  man's  moral  dignity  is  in  the  realisation 
of  any  such  promised  Utopia  as  this  :  "  That  men  with  the 
glorious  arch  of  heaven  above  their  heads,  and  with  an 
ample  platform  beneath  them,  should  walk  forth  in  largeness 
and  liberty,  the  privileged  denizens  of  nature."  Still  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  is  most  impressively  set  forth  in  this 
work  of  Chalmers.  It  is  the  office  of  the  preacher  to  throw 
around  men  the  restraints  of  virtue  and  culture,  to  open 
before  them  "a  reach  of  perspective  to  distant  consequences, 
whether  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  grave,"  to  teach  the 
solemn  duties  of  those  responsible  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  to  lead  the  human  race  into  its 
inheritance  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  But  we  would 
have  the  well-being  of  men  laid  upon  a  deeper  foundation 
than  that  proposed  by  the  great  divine  of  Scotland,  for  he 
confesses  that  he  expects  the  conversion  of  but  few,  while 
he  believes  comfort  and  enjoyment  possible  for  the  many. 
We  should  prefer  that  the  clergy  should  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truths  that  their  profession  is  the  only  one  that 
conducts  the  mass  of  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  life, 
because  it  establishes  this  enjoyment  on  a  right  state  of 
heart  towards  God.  They  ought  to  believe,  and  to  maintain 
firmly,  that  (if  we  may  adapt  the  language  of  Bacon)  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  this 
world. 

It  might  at  first  be  presumed  that  so  elementary  a  ques- 
tion as,  whether  we  should  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,"  had  been  long  settled,  but  the 
discussion  of  it  still  continues.  We  heard  a  professor  from 
West  Point,  in  an  address  on  education,  say,  that  the  physi- 
cal man  was  to  be  first  developed,  then  the  intellectual, 
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afterward  the  moral  and  religious  traits  were  to  be  added. 
A  certain  Frenchman  has  sent  out  to  the  world  a  series  of 
plates  representing  the  progress  of  humanity.  He  begins 
with  the  child  as  a  physical  organism  of  flesh  and  bones ; 
then  presents  us  the  same  with  a  half-scared,  half -wondering, 
look,  and  informs  us  that  here  the  child,  or  humanity,  is  in 
the  religious  stage.  We  afterward  have  the  same  person 
calm,  self-possessed,  with  conscious  strength,  proud,  but 
self-subdued,  and  are  informed  that  now  man  has  arrived  at 
morality.  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  Civilisation,  accounts  for 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  Scotland  in  the  past  cen- 
turies by  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  religion.  "  Of 
all  Protestant  countries,"  he  says,  "  Scotland  is  certainly 
the  one  where  the  course  of  affairs  has  for  the  longest  period 
been  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  superstition."  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  people  giving  the  first  place  to 
worship,  or  as  he  would  have  it,  to  priestcraft,  were  sadly 
deficient  in  all  the  comforts,  not  to  speak  of  the  elegances, 
of  life.  He  states  his  views  thus:  "  The  Scotch,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  instead  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  life, 
improving  their  minds,  or  adding  to  their  wealth,  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  what  were  called  religious 
exercises."^ Mr  Buckle,  however,  had  little  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  set  it  in  opposition  tojthe  world,  or  worldly 
good,  while  it  should  really  be  made  the  foundation  of  man's 
temporal  well-being. 

This  question  has  of  late  appeared  upon  a  fairer  field 
than  the  pages  of  Buckle  or  the  engravings  of  a  French 
artist.  Our  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  have  been  called 
to  face  the  question:  Does  religion  precede  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, or  do  wealth  and  culture  precede  religion  ?  To  give 
the  question  a  practical  form :  Shall  the  missionary  be  first 
a  farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  then  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness ;  shall  he  be  first  a  school-master,  tailor,  physi- 
cian, then  a  preacher  of  righteousness;  or  shall  he  first 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  then  add  these  other 
things  ?  The  question  is  not  new ;  it  comes  up  in  one  form 
or  another  everywhere,  both  in  civilised  and  barbarous  life. 
How  is  it  to  be  answered  ?  The  Boards  of  Missions  have 
found  the  answer  given  in  the  word  of  God  to  be  the  correct 
one,  viz.  the  kingdom  of  God  precedes  the  kingdom  of  the 
world. 

A  mere  glance  at  history  will  shew  us  that  the  great 
mass  of  men,  in  their  godless  lives  and  in  the  unchristian 
pursuit  of  wealth,  have  not  as  yet  been  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  this  world.  On  this  point  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  a  reference  to  such  works  as  Prof.  Edwards's 
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Essays  on  Slavery,  and  the  preliminary  portions  of  Thiers^ 
History  of  the  French  Eevolution.  But  without  reference 
to  history  we  may  see  that  such  a  result  is  inevitable.  If 
we  grant  that  a  certain  class  actually  attain,  without  the 
aid  of  religion,  the  enjoyments  which  this  life  affords,  still 
so  large  a  class  are  excluded  from  them  that  the  failure  in 
the  case  is  almost  total.  Wealth  centres  in  few  hands 
when  men  pursue  it  as  the  chief  good.  Let  men  by  mere 
competition  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
production  of  it  will  soon  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are 
favoured  by  fortune.  Were  men  equal  in  skill,  the  posses- 
sion of  capital  gives  such  advantages  that  the  statement 
of  the  spiritual  truth,  "To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given," 
would  hold  good  in  temporal  things.  The  lands  of  England 
are  held  by  a  few  hundreds  of  individuals,  and  the  number 
is  still  decreasing.  The  wealth  of  almost  all  our  cities  and 
towns  is  massed  in  the  possession  of  a  few  persons  or  cor- 
porations. 

Now  this  distribution  of  wealth  extrudes  two  classes  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  world — the  rich  and  the  poor.  Those 
who  have  beyond  their  power  to  use  well  are  as  really 
enslaved  as  those  who  sell  their  bodies  to  others  on  condi- 
tion of  being  kept  from  starvation.  It  is  related  of  one  of 
the  millionaires  of  the  land,  that  on  being  congratulated 
on  his  great  wealth,  he  inquired  of  his  friend,  "if /ie  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  care  of  such  a  property  for  his 
board  and  clothing;"  the  reply  was  such  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  question  required;  "but,"  said  the  man  of  fortune, 
"that  is  all  I  get  for  my  trouble."  The  remark  assures  us 
it  was  not  all ;  but  it  indicates  most  clearly  the  truth,  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  man's  ability  to  use  property ;  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  gains  are  burdens.  And  it  should  be 
noticed,  too,  how  very  soon  many  of  those  who  have  ac- 
quired wealth  reach  that  position;  in  other  words,  how 
little  capacity  the  vast  majority  of  men  have  for  using 
property.  The  tailor,  the  architect,  the  mason,  the  painter, 
the  statuary,  get  a  support  indeed  from  the  spendthrift, 
while  the  world  has  the  pleasure  of  a  laugh,  and  garrets 
become  museums ;  but  if  there  is  not  much  to  be  regretted 
in  this,  still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  spending  their 
property  the  young  should  be  obliged  to  spend  even  more 
prodigally  their  health,  their  nervous  energy,  and  all  their 
valuable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Thus  on  reflection 
it  will  appear  a  sober  truth  that  men  are  generally  able  in 
personal  gratifications  to  spend  but  very  little  money  well. 

But  these  remarks  refer  to  comparatively  few.  The  herd 
of  the  human  race  is  found  at  the  opposite  extreme.     The 
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vast  majority  of  mankind  in  every  age  have  probably  been 
too  deeply  sunk  in  poverty  and  its  consequences  to  permit 
predicating  of  them  either  wealth  or  happiness.  The  mass 
of  mankind  occupy  a  kind  of  social  dead  level,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  which  you  find  the  vicious  man,  whom  you  blame, 
at  the  other  the  slave,  whom  you  pity;  while  the  inter- 
vening space  is  crowded  with  wretches  whose  lives  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  made  a  burden  either  by  vice  or 
enslavement.  Eeports  from  brothels  leave  on  the  mind  a 
more  thrilling  picture  of  woe  than  of  guilt;  the  dens  of 
drunkenness  exhibit  more  than  an  adequate  punishment,  as 
our  human  weakness  thinks,  for  the  sins  there  committed. 
The  children  of  the  streets  in  large  cities,  who  go  astray  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  move  our  pity  more  than  our  anger. 
Thus  in  the  realms  of  crime,  unhappiness  seems  more 
prevalent  than  guilt.  And  if  we  look  upon  those  classes 
that  suffer  with  comparative  innocence, — enslaved  negroes, 
bought  and  sold,  enslaved  women,  not  bought  and  sold, 
enslaved  men  in  the  power  of  landlords  or  manufacturers, — 
we  shall  find  such  misery  that,  if  one  doubts  at  all  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  punishment,  he  doubts  whether  hell  does  not 
belong  to  this  world. 

A  mere^lance  will  shew  that  the  distribution  of  wealth 
has  hitherto  generally  been  such  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  have  been  deprived  of  even  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  number  has  probably  always  increased  as  wealth  in- 
creased. The  majority  are  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  world  at  any  time,  and  this  majority  increases  as  civilisa- 
tion advances.  Subjection  of  the  world  has  been  taking  it 
from  the  many  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  question  will  at  once  suggest  itself:  Is  religion  a 
remedy  for  these  evils  ?  Does  it  t6ach  the  rich  how  pro- 
perty may  be  used  wisely,  and  the  poor  how  it  may  be 
acquired?  It  is  no  doubt  a  perfect  remedy,  though  in  many 
cases  a  severe  one  ;  some  have  contemplated  it,  and  turned 
away  sorrowful,  for  they  "had  great  possessions."  The 
rich  man  who  is  the  true  follower  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  not 
only  rich  but  poor  also,  for  he  feels  the  wants  of  all  those 
for  whom  Christ  died.  His  fortune  is  ever  a  pittance  in 
view  of  the  necessities  of  all  his  brethren,  and  while  he 
relieves  the  wants  of  suffering  individuals,  he  can  but  long 
for  larger  means  to  meet  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity. 
Eeligion  gives  to  man's  heart  what  it  has  been  said  God 
gave  Shakspeare's  brain,  many  sides,  and  he  feels  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  human  race.  His  capability  of  using 
wealth  is  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  for  the  wants  of  others 
address  him  as  his  own.     It  might  be  added  his  enjoyment 
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of  wealth,  L  e.  his  real  wealth  itself,  is  correspondently  in- 
creased, for  before  it  consisted  in  the  supply  of  his  own 
wants,  now  it  consists  in  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  all. 

Eeligion  is  also  the  remedy  for  poverty ;  it  is  the  first 
necessity  of  the  poor  man  in  his  wretchedness.  His  desti- 
tution has  two  causes,  or  rather  one  cause  in  two  forms, 
the  want  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  himself,  and  the  same 
want  in  those  possessed  of  wealth.  He  needs  for  himself, 
first  of  all,  the  morality,  the  animation,  the  hope,  the  ex- 
pectation, with  which  the  Christian  religion  endows  our 
race.  These  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  himself  would 
remove  the  main  evils  of  poverty.  Wretchedness  is  usually 
the  result  of  desperation,  recklessness,  improvidence,  and 
then  crime.  Of  these,  want  is  both  the  cause  and  the 
effect;  but  if  as  effect  it  were  removed  by  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  the  evil  would  be  essentially  remedied.  But  religion 
in  its  effects  upon  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  would,  beyond 
a  question,  remove  the  woes  of  humanity  so  far  as  political 
economy  takes  them  into  consideration.  The  principles  of 
the  gospel  would,  through  industry  and  fair  distribution  of 
profits,  throw  men  back  upon  God  for  a  support.  If  there 
were  then  poverty  and  wretchedness,  they  would  be  fairly 
charged  upon  nature,  upon  the  field  from  which  profits  are 
reaped,  not  upon  the  labourers  on  the  field. 

Whether  God  and  nature  are  too  niggardly  in  their  be- 
stowments  to  support  the  human  race  is  a  question  which 
it  would  as  yet  be  idle  to  discuss  in  this  country.  It  need 
only  be  said,  complaints  are  out  of  place  till  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  a  general  regard  for  the  rights  of  men  take  the 
place  of  indolence  and  oppression.  England  may  not  com- 
plain of  lack  of  food  so  long  as  her  soil  remains  a  hunting- 
park,  lying  waste  as  the  sporting  ground  of  a  landlord. 
France,  Spain,  Italy  may  not  complain  so  long  as  starvation 
follows  only  idleness  and  oppression,  and  waste  lands  in- 
crease as  the  people  die  of  famine. 

But  this  topic  would  be  incomplete  if  we  neglected  to 
notice  that  religion  itself  constitutes  wealth.  A  soldier's 
life  is  perhaps  the  most  bare  of  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  luxuries,  the  gentleness,  the  geniality  of  a  cultivated 
home,  of  any  respectable  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Yet  the  army  has  furnished  the  world  with  some  of  the 
most  lovely  exhibitions  of  Christian  character.  And  any 
life  of  hard  service  may  afford  the  same  wealth,  if  religion 
has  her  perfect  work.  "Godliness  with  contentment  is 
great  gain."  Contentment  is  only  trust  in  God,  and  what- 
ever bestows  this  makes  the  world  rich,  while  nothing  else 
can  supply  all  want,  and  remove  all  fear.     The  world  at 
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large  cannot  lay  up  much  goods  for  many  years ;  its  wealth 
must  always  be  in  its  reliance  on  a  Father  above,  its  system 
of  finance  one  of  credit,  with  God  as  the  debtor.  The  mass 
of  the  world's  wealth  must  always  be  its  faith  in  its  provi- 
dential Euler.  And  if  the  earth  actually  bears  in  its  bosom 
the  supply  of  mankind  for  the  coming  years,  and  if  God  is 
surely  to  give  each  year's  supply  as  the  year  comes,  then 
the  world  is  rich  in  its  ever-continued  possessions  and  its 
faith  in  God.  Horace  professes  himself  content  to  draw 
from  a  small  heap,  if  only  he  can  get  enough.  But  Christ 
requires  no  conditional  trust  in  God ;  he  commands  us  to 
"  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 

V.  Thus  far  we  have  only  attempted  to  shew  how  political 
economy  may  be  of  service  to  the  clergyman ;  we  turn  now 
to  notice  how  he  may  himself  do  service  to  the  science. 
There  are  some  questions  which  he  may  answer  more 
correctly  than  those  who  make  the  science  itself  the  only 
object  of  their  investigations.  The  student  of  the  word  of 
God  can  bring  an  answer  from  revelation  to  some  of  the 
topics  that  have  long  perplexed  the  thinkers  of  the  world ; 
and  if  the  solution  thus  derived  seem  less  philosophical 
than  the  scientific  faculty  desires,  it  is  too  valuable,  and  too 
well  confirmed  by  experience,  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 

1.  The  foundation  of  society,  for  instance,  is  a  topic  on 
which  theology  furnishes  political  economy  with  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation.  Physical  and  intellectual  philoso- 
phers have  not  sought  more  diligently  for  the  atom  of  matter 
than  social  philosophers  for  the  atom  of  society.  What  is 
matter  made  of  ?  Can  you  reach  the  ultimate  particle  by 
division?  or  is  there  a  substratum  to  which  qualities  are 
added?  or  is  there  a  force  which  makes  a  substance  appear? 
These  questions  are  like  those  that  demand  the  ultimate  in 
the  organic  forms  of  the  social  and  political  world.  Do' 
you  reach  the  ultimate  particle  by  division  ?  Do  you  find 
the  ultimate  in  an  ideal  organisation  existing  potentially 
from  the  first,  and  actually  as  men  come  into  being?  These 
questions  were  asked  ages  ago,  and  various  replies  have 
been  given.  One  of  the  most  popular  is  that  of  Sparta,  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Hobbes, — The  state  is  the  unit,  the  ultimate 
particle,  the  original  object  of  creation.  The  Leviathan  of 
Hobbes  makes  mankind,  combined  in  the  state,  as  truly  one 
by  external  pressure  as  Edwards's  theory  of  original  sin 
makes  them  one  by  internal  constitution.  The  theologian 
makes  men  one  in  body  and  soul  through  propagation ;  the 
philosopher  makes  them  one  by  the  principle,  "might 
makes  right,"  and  so  makes  truth.  The  leviathan  devours 
his  enemies  and  absorbs  his  friends ;  by  this  process  the 
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whole  race  is  made  a  unit,  for  in  the  end  the  weaker 
leviathans  must  all  fall  victims  to  one  devouring  monster. 
Sparta,  in  a  practical  way,  gave  the  same  solution  to  the 
problem.  Men,  women,  children,  slaves,  cattle,  were  the 
property  of  the  state,  or  constituent  ingredients  of  the 
state ;  the  state  being  the  unit,  the  atom.  Separate  from 
it,  individuals  had  no  existence;  within  it,  those  who 
endangered  its  safety,  or  failed  to  add  to  its  power,  were 
to  be  sloughed  off, — the  helots,  if  too  numerous ;  children, 
if  too  weak.  The  godless  and  inhuman  tyranny  of  Sparta 
long  ago  sufficiently  answered  the  question :  "  Whether  the 
state  was  made  for  man  or  man  for  the  state?"  The  result 
of  repressing  individuality  and  internal  social  relations 
should  have  satisfied  every  one.  No  state  has  left  poorer 
monuments  than  Sparta.  She  was  laconic  when  she  lived ; 
her  epitaph  is  equally  laconic  now  she  is  dead.  Yet  Sparta 
has  admirers.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that 
Chalmers  and  the  economists  who  agree  with  him  are  a 
kind  of  Christianised  Spartans.  Later  states  have  taken 
larger  views  of  the  true  end  of  national  organisations,  and 
have  introduced  some  moral  elements  not  found  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  civilisation;  but  imperial  Kome  and  imperial 
France  have  both  demonstrated  the  unnaturalness  of  the 
leviathan  theory. 

Another  reply  to  the  question,  **What  is  the  atom  of 
society?"  is  found  in  both  ancient  and  modern  republics. 
They  consider  the  unit  as  the  individual  man.  The  state  is 
the  balance  of  parties,  which  all  indeed  must  support,  but 
support  for  convenience*  sake,  while  the  individual  is  the 
possessor  of  rights,  and  the  atom  of  the  structure.  The 
results  in  this  scheme,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  far  more 
agreeable  than  in  the  other  case ;  as  much  more  as  Athens 
is  more  beloved  than  Sparta,  republican  than  imperial  Rome, 
the  Franks  who  won  the  name,  than  the  minions  of  the 
emperors  of  the  French,  who  have  done  their  utmost  to 
eradicate  the  generous  nature  of  that  people.  But  the 
individuality  of  the  human  race  does  not  build  a  state ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  contradiction  of  society.  Individuality  is 
the  segregating,  selfish,  centrifugal  force  that  dissipates 
society;  it  has  ever  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  it. 
No  government  ever  was  in  fact  a  perfect  democracy;  it 
cannot  be  the  true  definition  of  man,  that  he  is  a  born  ruler. 
There  is  something  stimulating  to  the  intellect  in  a  system 
which  throws  every  man  upon  himself,  but  it  must  be  with 
the  detriment  of  morality,  for  morality  is  social — a  depart- 
ment of  manners.  The  universal  tendency  to  constitutional 
governments  in  these  modern  times  is  evidence  that  the 
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world  now  admits  neither  of  these  radical  views  of  the 
structure  of  society. 

Certain  philosophers  have  suggested  another  solution  of 
the  problem,  "What  is  the  foundation  of  society?"  They 
would  define  man  as  a  money-maker,  or  a  comfort-seeker, 
or  a  happiness-absorber,  and  make  the  atom  of  society — the 
indivisible  unit — to  be  such  a  collection  of  persons,  as  can 
make  the  most  money  with  the  least  work,  or  enjoy  most 
with  least  effort,  or  as  can  get  most  bread  by  least  sweat  of 
the  brow.  Perhaps,  however,  they  would  insist  that  so 
much  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  mere  material 
possessions,  and  so  would  say  that  the  atom  of  the  social 
structure  is  that  collection  of  individuals  that  can,  for  body 
and  mind,  get  most  food  with  least  fatigue. 

Political  economy  accepts  this  end  of  life,  but,  as  treated 
by  most  authors,  rejects  the  means  proposed  for  its  attain- 
ment, and  really  proposes  no  theory  as  a  solution  of  the 
social  structure.     The  present  tendency  seems  to  be  (for 
no  author  can  treat  of  such  themes  without  implying  some 
theory)  to  combine  the  system  of  individuality  and  selfish- 
ness with  the  results  proposed  by  communism.     It  implies 
therefore  that  selfishness,  or  self-seeking,  is  really  the  high- 
est  social^ood — enlarged,   comprehensive   self-seeking  is 
public  benevolence.    This,  however,  would  make  the  advance 
of  society  an  accident,  would  indeed  annihilate  society  as 
we  understand  the  term.    What  we  want  is  some  social 
system  which  shall  make  self-seeking  and  the  social  good, 
not  accidentally  consistent  with  each  other,  but  actually  the 
same  thing,  that  shall  make  man  the  social  being  identical 
with  man  the  individual.     At  this  point  the  student  of  the 
Word  of  God  may  make  some  suggestions  which  ought  to  be 
of  value  to  those  who  speculate  upon  the  social  problem. 
God  has  established  two  social  organisations  on  earth,  the 
family  and  the  church.     These  two,  however,  are  one,  for 
the  church  is,  so  far  as  political  economy  contemplates  it, 
the  family  of  God,  and  all  its  members  are  brethren.     The 
family  then  is  the  atom  of  society  if  we  take  the  Word  of 
God  as  our  teacher.     How  the  larger  social  systems  are  to 
be  built  up  of  these  atoms  is  indeed  a  problem  still  to  be 
settled,  but  one  step  of  advance  is  made ;  no  system  that 
disregards  the  family  can  be  correct ;  and  no  system  that 
does  not  make  use  of  the  principle  demonstrated  in  the 
family  relation,   viz.,   that  men   properly  associated  find 
individual  and  social  interests  identical,  can  be  relied  upon 
as  sound.    The  combinations  of  men  into  societies  of  greater 
or  less  extent  would,  we  suspect,  be  found  a  matter  of  less 
difficulty  than  would  at  first  be  supposed,  if  only  the  relation 
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established  by  God  were  sacredly  regarded  within  its  range, 
and  made  a  model  in  all  advance  from  it.  The  church  has 
from  the  first  aimed  at,  and  to  a  large  extent  secured,  the 
good  which  communism  proposes.  And  national  govern- 
ments have  so  much  that  is  negative  in  them,  and  so  little 
that  is  positive,  that  they  cannot  be  oppressive  so  long  as 
they  sacredly  respect  the  family  relation.  But  this  point 
will  be  noticed  again.  It  need  only  be  remarked  now  that 
in  some  way  the  family  relation  does  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  happiness  in  this  life,  even  if  the  connection  between  the 
two  cannot  be  discovered.  A  reference  to  the  preceding 
topic  of  this  article  will  exhibit  this  truth.  It  was  there 
remarked  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  world.  If  this  is  admitted,  that  the  actual 
weal  of  the  world  is  based  on  its  spiritual  welfare,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  comes  between  man  and  his  temporal 
interests. 

The  simple  question  then  rises.  How  do  men  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God?  The  question  is  not,  by  what  act  of 
divine  power,  nor  by  what  act  of  the  individual,  but  from 
what  state  of  life  do  they  most  naturally  and  most  readily 
embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  There  can  be  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  answer,  the  family  is  the  nursery  of  the  church. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  into  the  church  of  God 
those  who  have  not  been  brought  to  the  door  of  the  church 
by  the  influence  of  the  household.  The  apparent  exception 
to  this  statement  which  the  Sabbath  school  presents  in 
reality  confirms  the  view,  for  the  Sabbath  school  is  a  con- 
fession of  this  most  painful  truth,  that  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren need  other  parents  than  those  who  in  nature  hold  that 
of&ce.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  revivals  of  religion 
bring  very  few  converts  into  the  church  who  have,  not 
before  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  church  by  the  family. 
If  the  wayward  and  profane  have  at  times  certain  surgings 
of  the  religious  emotions,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  these 
will  attain  the  equable  flow  of  personal  godliness  unless  the 
mind  and  heart  have  by  early  culture  been  prepared  for  a 
religious  experience. 

2.  Another  question  on  which  the  clergy  have  a  right  to 
speak,  and  in  the  solution  of  which  they  occupy  a  vantage- 
ground,  relates  to  the  aim  of  governments.  Is  the  world 
governed  too  much  ?  Are  the  intents  of  government  essen- 
tially negative,  having  in  view  the  protection  of  the  people 
against  evils,  or  do  they  propose  also  to  promote  interests 
by  positive  legislation  ?  Is  Government  to  leave  the  poor 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  leave  feeble  interests  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  or  is  its  office  that  of  protection  and 
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support  to  the  needy?     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
main  source  of  human  wealth  and  comfort  is  in  private 
enterprise  and  individual  industry.'    Any  philosophy  that 
teaches  the  young  that  the  government  is  not  the  chief 
almoner  of  blessings ;  that  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
really  positive  enjoyments  and  attainments  of  mankind; 
that  it  plays  but  an  insignificant  part  in  human  life,  is  to  be 
hailed  as  a  friend,  and  commissioned  to  its  important  work. 
Still  we  must  not  hold  that  governments  are  ordained  simply 
to  prevent  wrongs ;  they  have  interests  also  to  promote. 
Could  legislation  prevent  every  possible  wrong,  that  might 
answer  its  end ;  but  the  only  practical  means  of  effecting 
this  is  by  making  sure  certain  necessary  interests  of  the 
people.     Kecent   legislation   in  favour   of  homesteads,   in 
favour  of  widows,  in  distribution  of  bounty  lands,  indicate  a 
recognition  of  the  duty  here  referred  to.    Without  an  attempt 
to  decide  the  question,  whose  servant  Governments  are, 
there  is  to  us  something  repulsive  in  the  thought  that  it 
should  disregard  the  social  relations  which  God  has  estab- 
lished, and  should  consider  itself  as  simply  the  minister  of 
cold  justice.     It  may  without  injury  rise  to  a  higher  level  at 
once,  and  stand  as  the  protector  of  interests  without  which 
society  cannot  exist.     We  lose  much  in  defining  the  province 
of  governments  by  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
self-seeking  which  is  also  benevolence,  that  there  are  social 
interests  which  are  identical  with  personal  interests.     But 
political  economy  is  attempting  now  to  establish  itself  on 
the  principle  that  self  seeking  will  secure  the  best  result 
through   checks  upon  itself,  not  by  being  identical  with 
seeking  the  good  of  others.     It  holds  that  commercial  war 
is  the  natural  state  of  men,  i.  e,  competition  is  the  natural 
state  of  business.     Political  economy  teaches,  or  is  attempt- 
ing to  teach,  that  the  world  will  be  best  provided  for,  when 
every  man  provides  for  himself  as  best  he  can ;  that  justice 
is  best  promoted  by  each  man's  making  sure  of  his  own 
rights.     But  the  question  is,  are  men  able  to  fight  each 
other  in  this  way,  and  all  with  success — is  there  a  victory 
for  every  man  ?    Is  it  not  true  that  there  must  be  some 
superintending    power,    protecting    the    weak,    repressing 
violence  ?    Is  infinite  war  the  same  as  peace, — every  man's 
holding  every  other  in  place  the  same  as  every  one's  leaving 
every  one  untouched  ?    Does  infinite  selfishness  amount  to 
the   same  thing  as   infinite   benevolence?     Morality   and 
virtue  are  confessedly  the  highest  or  cheapest  good  if  they 
can  universally  prevail ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  can  only  be 
imperfect  in  their  influence,  are  we  to  enforce  them  by  law, 
or  are  we  to  adopt  infinite  vice  as  the  same  thing  as  perfect 
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virtue,  and  so  set  each  man's  injustice  to  act  as  a  guard 
against  any  injustice  towards  himself  ?  Is  all  legislation  a 
mere  carrying  out  of  this  principle,  so  that  the  murderer  is 
hung,  not  because  righteousness  requires  it,  but  because 
self-protection  requires  it  ?  And,  to  carry  the  matter  out 
perfectly,  is  a  man  to  contend  for  the  gratification  of  self  at 
the  present  moment  in  opposition  to  the  self  of  any  other 
time  ?  Is  he  to  say,  of  all  times,  now  is  the  most  important, 
only  the  pleasures  of  the  present  hour  must  not  vitiate  the 
pleasures  of  the  present  hour  by  giving  occasion  to  fear  for 
the  future  ? 

Perhaps  the  clergyman  is  in  a  better  position  to  view  this 
question  than  any  other  man,  and  the  word  of  God  aids 
him  to  a  reply  to  the  question,  though  it  be  one  of  social 
economy.  It  is  supposable,  indeed,  that  the  poor  and  needy 
should  contend  with  the  strong,  and  appeal  from  physical  to 
moral  means  to  carry  on  a  contest ;  and  the  poor  man 
might  declare  that  he  and  his  family  would  starve  rather 
than  degrade  themselves  and  degrade  labour  by  working  for 
inadequate  wages ;  and  so  the  man  in  power,  the  possessor 
of  wealth,  might  have  his  choice  between  starving  his  neigh- 
bours or  paying  them  fairly  for  their  work.  But  this  is  only 
a  supposition.  The  world  is  not  peopled  by  heroes ;  men 
do  work  for  such  wages  as  they  can  get,  and  live  uncomfort- 
ably if  they  cannot  live  comfortably.  There  is  thus  always 
a  large  class  of  the  population  who  depend  for  the  comforts 
of  life  on  the  virtue,  benevolence,  or  justice  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  and  the  clergyman  will  demand  a  somewhat  higher 
grade  of  these  qualities  than  the  mere  man  of  the  world. 
He  will  remember  that  the  family  is  the  atom  of  society ; 
that  whatever  crushes  that  pulverises  it,  reduces  it  to  in- 
dividuality and  to  selfishness— is  sin  against  God.  He  will 
remember  that  the  church  cannot  exist  without  the  family, 
that  national  existence  even  depends  upon  it,  and  therefore 
that  its  rights  must  be  sacredly  guarded.  While  therefore 
he  will,  with  Chalmers,  teach  the  parents  providence,  and 
throw  around  all  the  restraints  of  duty,  he  will  also  claim 
that  there  is  a  morality  for  the  rich,  for  the  employer,  that 
they  may  not  wantonly  crush  the  instincts  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  doom  to  single  life,  aimless,  dreary,  ending  in 
suicide  perhaps,  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  daily 
wages  they  receive.  Nor  will  the  clergyman  be  satisfied 
when  those  to  whom  he  preaches  are  barely  sustained  in 
life;  there  are  some  moral  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
family  which  extreme  poverty  destroys.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  wanton  laceration  of  the  family  and  the  profaning  of  its 
sanctity  which  is  seen  in  connection  with  slavery,  there  are 
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families  to  be  found  in  every  land  in  which  fathers  and 
mothers  are  obliged  to  labour  till  their  muscles  are  knotted 
and  their  bones  misshapen,  till  weariness  is  ingrained  in  the 
very  tissues,  till  the  feeling  of  fatigue  is  general  and  con- 
tinuous, till  patience  is  gone,  till  complaint,  sighing,  fault- 
finding have  settled  down  upon  the  family  circle  like  a  blight; 
and  these  are  in  reality  families  no  longer.  When  the 
children  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  infancy  are 
driven  out  by  taskmasters,  while  they  should  still  be  at  play 
or  at  school — when  they  are  obliged  to  earn  the  bread  they 
eat — ^the  house  is  a  slave  pen,  the  household  has  no  ties  that 
can  characterise  it  as  a  family.  When  children  shew  in 
their  countenances  an  unnatural  maturity,  are  wrinkled  with 
age,  and  especially  are  prematurely  old  in  sin,  are  unnatu- 
rally vicious,  because  they  can  find  no  diversions  but  in 
crimes  against  nature,  then  they  are  not  really  members  of  a 
family,  and,  practically,  there  is  not  any  way  open  for  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  family  of  God. 

The  minister  of  Christ  looking  upon  men  in  such  condition 
as  this,  asks  himself :  Is  there  no  protection  for  this  class 
of  the  human  race ;  are  they  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  "tender  mercies"  of  their  employers  ?  He  will  see  that 
often  there^are  men  who  with  the  utmost  kindness  furnish 
the  poor  with  labour,  who  most  benevolently  care  for  them ; 
but  he  will  certainly  sometimes  see  that  the  employers, 
driven  by  competition  to  afford  his  products  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  yet  resolved  to  make  his  own  profits  the  highest 
possible,  heartlessly  sets  the  poor  man's  wages  at  the 
smallest  amount.  Such  a  view  will  disclose  a  meaning 
which  the  inspiring  Spirit  intended,  if  the  apostle  did  not, 
in  the  text :  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  A  bare  look  at 
humanity  shews  that  death  is  its  doom  if  not  reward.  The 
race  dies  constantly,  not  from  old  age,  but  dies  out  from  the 
distemper  of  poverty  and  consequent  crime.  The  less 
favoured  ones  are  living  briefly  in  wretchedness,  and  dying 
hopelessly;  those  extruded  from  the  inner  circle  of  privi- 
leges— the  extremities  of  humanity,  as  it  were — are  falling 
constantly  the  victims  of  a  wasting  consumption  that  seems 
to  be  devouring  the  outskirts  of  the  race;  children  are  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  death  at  birth ;  man,  hardened  and  debased, 
dies  blaspheming  his  God;  woman,  wronged,  crushed,  in 
despair  hurls  herself  unbidden  to  the  bar  of  her  Judge,  and 
so  death  is  the  awful  wages  we  receive  for  our  work.  The 
human  race  hardly  increases  in  numbers ;  does  not  at  all 
improve  in  morals,  except  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
rescues  a  people  for  himself.  He  who  preaches  the  gospel 
to  the  poor  will  have  no  doubt,  in  view  of  such  facts,  that 
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governments,  and  all  social  institutions,  are  td  be  based  on 
positive  virtue,  on  morality,  not  on  selfishness,  not  on  each 
man's  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  deciding  that  legislation  in  favour  of  the  poor,  in 
the  form  of  poor-laws,  or  as  the  compulsory  support  of  j  free 
schools,  is  only  the  legitimate  increase  of  the  wages  paid  by 
the  employer ;  it  is  the  wages  due  to  the  family  over  and 
above  that  due  to  the  individual. 

3.  Another  question  on  which  the  clergyman  may  render 
aid  to  political  economy,  is  that  of  the  worth  of  man.  The 
Calvinistic  theology  is  altogether  tame  in  its  depreciation  of 
human  dignity.  The  speculative  divine  has  indeed  made 
man  damnable ;  but  the  social  economists  have  made  him 
contemptible.  Those  who  judge  man  by  what  he  is  worth 
in  this  world,  consign  him  to  oblivion  with  the  most  perfect 
unconcern ;  even  Chalmers  deemed  it  best  to  admit  but  few 
human  beings  to  enter  life  on  this  planet,  but  thought  that 
God  could  furnish  other  worlds  if  he  would  have  the  race 
multiply  to  any  great  extent.  But  those  who  begin  with  the 
theological  view  of  man's  worth  must  hold  that  each  man 
possesses  in  himself  that  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
world,  that  the  soul  is  above  all  exchange ;  that  therefore 
existence  is  of  itself  a  blessing,  if  the  right  use  be  made  of 
life;  on  the  other  hand,  if  life  be  abused,  its  privileges 
w^asted,  its  possessor  does  not  deserve  simple  annihilation 
as  a  worthless  creature,  but  endless  punishment  for  his 
guilt.  He  who  holds  to  the  view  we  have  before  presented, 
that  religion  is  the  foundation  of  wealth,  believing  that  God 
and  nature  are  not  yet  proved  to  be  too  niggardly  to  support 
the  population  of  the  earth,  will  see  happiness  in  the  earthly 
life,  and  blessedness  in  the  future,  possible  for  all  that  are 
born  into  the  world.  The  mere  political  economist,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  only  temporal  well-being,  knowing  no 
means  of  making  comparative  penury  consistent  with  a  life 
of  happiness,  fearing  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  looks 
upon  the  floods  of  humanity  arriving,  wave  after  wave,  upon 
the  shores  of  this  world  with  consternation,  and  asks  :  What 
can  we  do  with  them  ? — they  must  starve,  they  must  steal ; 
how  shall  we  get  rid  of  them  ?  He  can  think  of  them  only 
as  destined  to  grow  up  in  vice,  without  a  generous  sentiment; 
and,  with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  diseases  of  children,  he 
says :  Blessed  be  diphtheria  and  canker-rush,  which  sweep 
away  these  infant  culprits  before  they  begin  to  shew  what 
they  are.  There  are  many  profound  thinkers,  who  have 
speculated  on  the  condition  of  man  in  society,  who  would 
have  written  Coleridge's  "War  Eclogue"  as  a  Christmas 
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carol,  and  would  have  congratulated  the  world  on  the  truth 
of  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  slaughter  : 

"  He  came  by  stealth  and  unlocked  my  den, 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood,  since  then, 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men." 

One  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  Chelsea,  near  London. 
He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  future,  and  with  a  laugh  and  a 
groan  and  a  sneer  looks  on  the  wretchedness  of  the  present, 
and  says :  Nothing  in  the  future  can  be  much  worse.  Car- 
lyle  sees  millions  of  men  in  bondage,  living  like  brutes, 
dying  without  hope ;  he  says :  "  Let  them  be  thankful ;  it  is 
the  right  of  the  lazy  to  have  masters,  and  to  be  driven  to 
their  work."  He  sees  nations  groaning  under  tyranny,  and 
says :  *''  The  groan  of  agony  is  music  to  the  well-balanced 
mind ;  what  would  these  wretches  do  if  there  were  no  one 
to  keep  them  in  order ;  they  are  unhappy  indeed,  but  none 
of  us  knows  his  blessings  till  they  take  their  departure."  He 
sees  our  own  land  ablaze  with  civil  war ;  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  he  says  :  "  It  is  the  dirtiest  chimney  that  has  been  on 
fire  for  a  long  time ;  by  all  means  let  it  burn."  Our  own 
gentle  Emerson  also  sees  in  men  only  bubbles  on  the  ocean 
of  being,  for  a  moment  appearing,  on  the  surface,  then 
bursting  and  vanishing,  of  too  little  value  to  be  saved. 

Those  ivho  believe  in  a  future  life  and  in  a  legitimate  hap- 
piness in  this  world,  rising  from  the  expectation  of  future 
blessedness  and  in  an  atonement  for  the  lost,  may  find  a 
possible  relief  for  these  woes  of  humanity.  But  political 
economy  of  itself  promises  but  very  partial  and  doubtful 
relief;  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,  the  speculations 
to  which  we  have  referred  must  be  admitted  as  sound  and 
conclusive.  In  the  light  of  revelation,  however,  we  may 
declare  these  theories  to  be  false,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity  we  may  see  that  the  crimes  and  immoralities 
of  which  political  economy  has  such  dread  are  only  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  heathenism  and  infidelity.  The  morals 
of  heathenism,  of  infidelity,  of  a  heathenised  (Eomish) 
Christianity,  we  grant,  are  deplorable ;  but  must  .we  of  ne- 
cessity consider  them  the  misfortunes  incident  to  humanity, 
or  the  evil  results  of  falsehood,  combined  with  the  guilt  of 
men  who  yield  to  temptation  ?  Mere  economists  condemned 
men  because  they  fall  below  a  certain  grade  of  comfort  and 
respectability,  but  the  Christian  rejects  a  man  as  worthless 
only  when  he  falls  below  the  capability  of  salvation  by  the 
atonement ;  he  holds  that  if  one  is  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Christian  religion,  he  is  not  yet  to  be  given 
over  to  disease  and  the  sword,  and  says,  Give  man  first  the 
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religion  of  Christ,  and  see  if  he  will  not  make  good  his  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  world.  The  propriety  of  this  view  has 
been  abundantly  established ;  the  capability  of  receiving  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  generally  a  test  of  one's  capability  of 
emerging  from  drunkenness  or  debauchery,  or  any  form  of 
corruption  into  which  he  may  have  descended.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  boards  of  foreign  missions  is  to  the  same 
effect.  Eeligion  has,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  first  place 
in  the  heart,  and  if  it  cannot  be  received,  the  things  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  are  to  be  added  to  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived. All  observation  agrees  with  that  of  one  who  wrote 
ages  before  Adam  Smith :  "  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread."  Those  who  hold 
that  man's  happiness  begins  with  peace  with  God,  agree 
with  the  philosophers,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  now  practi- 
cally fallen  below  salvation ;  i.e.,  the  members  of  crushed 
families,  those  who  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  relation  between  parent  and  child,  and  those  who 
have  banished  it,  are  actually,  not  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
beyond  the  reach  of  religion.  Religion,  however,  differs 
widely  from  political  economy  in  this,  that  it  looks  forward 
with  hope,  political  economy  with  fear.  It  sees  salvation 
for  all  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  has  no  fear  in  trusting  God's 
command  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  abundantly.  The  fear 
of  the  social  philosophers  is  mainly  as  to  the  future ;  they 
see  destruction  coming  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  earth ; 
the  follower  of  Christ  sees  it  already  come  because  of  the 
sin  of  man.  The  latter  sees  man's  ruin  in  himself,  the 
former  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
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The  Life  of  Horace  Mann.     By  his  Wife.     Boston:    Walker,   Fuller 

&Co.    1865. 

THE  opinions  of  a  public  functionary  are  a  legitimate 
subject  of  review,  so  far  as  they  effect  the  interests  of 
the  community.  ^  The  late  Horace  Mann  was,  for  about 
twelve  years,  actively  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards,  for  several  years,  he  was 
president  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and 
his  fame  and  influence  have  extended  to  the  borders  of  our 
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land.  The  volume  before  us  was  written  by  his  widow,  and 
is  a  faithful  and  loving  tribute  of  a  warm-hearted  woman, 
to  the  personal  worth  and  life-long  labours  of  her  husband. 
Our  purpose  is  to  delineate  the  form  and  pressure  of  his 
peculiar  views  and  measures  as  an  educator  of  the  young, 

Mr  Mann  was  born  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  May  4. 
1796.  He  was  thirteen  when  he  lost  his  father  and  he 
lived  with  his  mother  till  he  was  twenty.  "All  the  family 
laboured  together  for  the  common  support,  and  toil  was 
considered  honourable,  although  it  was  sometimes,  of  neces- 
sity, excessive."  It  shews  the  narrowness  of  their  means, 
that  the  boy  earned  the  money  to  buy  his  school  books  by 
braiding  straw.  By  diligent  application  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  University  in  1816 — 
graduated  with  honourable  distinction — served  his  alma 
mater  for  a  time,  successfully,  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  close  of  1823 — elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1827,  and  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  in  1837 — became  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1847,  and  President  of  Antioch  College  in  1853, 
which  ojBfice  he  held  at  his  death  in  1859.  This  is  the 
briefest  outline  of  an  uncommonly  active,  earnest,  and,  in 
many  respects,  useful  life.  Our  filling  up  must  necessarily 
be  very  scant. 

Mr  Main's  childhood  is  represented  as  having  been  un- 
happy. "  He  retained  only  painful  recollections  "  of  it. 
"  The  poverty  of  my  parents,"  he  says,  "  subjected  me  to 
continued  privations."  "  My  teachers  were  very  good 
people,  but  they  were  very  poor  teachers."  "  Our  eyes 
were  never  trained  to  distinguish  forms  and  colours.  Our 
ears  were  strangers  to  music."  But  "  more  than  by  toil  or 
by  the  privation  of  any  natural  taste,  was  the  inward  joy 
of  my  youth  blighted  by  theological  inculcations." 

What  first  led  him  to  doubt  the  religious  views  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  does  not  appear,  though  he  is  very 
explicit  in  condemning  them  as  utterly  unscriptural  and 
injurious  in  their  influence ;  and  in  assuming  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  he 
doubtless  promised  himself  the  enviable  privilege  of  rescuing 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  generation  of  children  and  youth 
from  the  thraldom  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  He  conceived 
that  a  system  of  religious  doctrines  had  been  palmed  upon 
the  community  that  were  at  variance  with  all  proper  notions 
of  the  character  and  requirements  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
These  false  and  mischievous  opinions  were  too  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  adult  mind  of  the  country  to  be  corrected 
or  materially  modified,  but  the  throng  of  school  children 
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were  still  within  reach.  Their  docile  minds  might  be 
imbued  with  more  rational  and  enlightened  views,  and 
with  happier  religious  emotions.  And  as  his  own  child- 
hood and  youth  had  been  made  inexpressibly  gloomy  and 
wretched  by  sundry  dogmas,  with  which  he  tells  us  he  was 
"familiar  at  ten  years  of  age,"  his  sympathies  were 
naturally  kindled  in  behalf  of  others  who  are  victims  of  the 
same  calamity. 

Whether  the  doctrines  which  Mr  Mann  specifies  as  having 
filled  him  with  such  horror  were  ever  taught  or  held  by  any 
considerable  body  of  people  in  their  senses,  it  is  not  to  our 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  evident  that  in  some  way  or  other 
(perhaps  from  a  verse  of  one  of  good  Dr  Watts's  hymns,  which 
we  are  told  "  cannot  now  be  found")  he  had  been  led  to  em- 
brace a  faith  which  "  spread  a  pall  of  blackness  over  the 
whole  heavens,  shutting  out  every  beautiful  and  glorious 
thing ;  while  beyond  that  curtain  of  darkness,  he  could  see 
the  bottomless  and  seething  lake,  filled  with  torments,  and 
hear  the  wailings  of  its  victims."  "  Images  of  terror  haunted 
his  mind  day  and  night." 

A  friend,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  himself,  describes  him 
as  "well  nigh  to  insanity."  His  darling  brother,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  drowned,  and  "his  agonised  heart  stimu- 
lated his  imagination  to  clothe  a  *  solitary  soul '  in  hell  with 
his  brother's  form  and  feature."  "  His  whole  being  rose  up 
against  the  idea  of  such  a  cruel  Creator,  and  declared  hatred 
to  him."  The  effect  of  thus  putting  himself  "at  odds," 
with  what  he  still  thought  infinite  power,  was  fearful.  "  His 
imagination  was  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  devil;" 
and  "  nature  seemed  to  him  but  the  specious  veil  in  which 
demons  clothed  themselves.  ...  He  expected  the  foul  fiend 
to  appear  from  behind  every  hedge  and  tree  to  carry  him  off." 
So  intense  was  this  nervous  excitement  by  night,  that  "he 
saw  fiends  and  other  horrid  shapes  distinctly  as  with  his 
bodily  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  force  of  his 
will  to  keep  from  screaming;"  and  not  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  was  he  relieved.  His  friend  regards  it  as  a 
marvel  that  "  so  sensitive  a  boy,  absolutely  banished  from 
the  bosom  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  grew  up  so  sweet,  so 
truthful,  so  faithful  to  the  unknown  God  whom  he  ignorantly 
worshipped,  and  who,  unawares  to  himself,  strengthened 
him  for  his  protest  against  the  popular  theology."  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  by  any  process  through  which  com- 
mon people  can  expect  us  to  pass,  that  he  obtained  relief, 
but  as  his  friend  tells  us,  "  it  was  the  exercise  of  his  great 
intellectual  faculties  and  of  his  pure  and  noble  affections  in 
philanthropy,"  that  "gradually  brought  him  into  a  healthier 
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atmosphere  of  feeling  and  thought,  and,  at  last,  his  happy 
marriage  seemed  to  justify  God's  creation." 

The  release  from  the  bondage  of  his  religious  education 
was  not  gradual,  however.  He  remembered  the  day,  the 
hour,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  when  "in  an  agony  of 
despair  he  broke  the  spell  that  bound  him,"  but  he  does  not 
record  any  of  them.  From  what  source  the  light  came 
which  now  dawned  upon  him,  is  also  a  mystery,  but  by  it 
he  was  enabled  at  once  to  "  construct  a  theory  of  Christian 
ethics  and  doctrine  respecting  virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and 
penalties,  time  and  eternity,  God  and  his  providence,  out  of 
which  his,  life  flowed,"  to  which  he  stedfastly  adhered,  and 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  constituted  the  basis  of  his  theories 
and  schemes  of  popular  education.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  (an  event  which  nearly  **  deprived  him  of  life  and 
reason  "),  we  are  told  that  *'  happier  religious  associations 
aided  his  own  efforts  to  put  himself  in  harmony  with  the 
universe,  whose  adaptations  to  the  soul  of  man  had  again 
been  lost  sight  of  by  his  crushing  sorrow."  **  Baptized  in 
the  divine  flame,  which  sorrow  lights  in  the  soul,  he  was 
ready,"  when  he  returned  to  the  world,  "to  do  all  he  could 
to  supply  its  needs." 

It  would  be  very  diflicult  to  make  out,  from  the  volume 
before  us,  what  form  of  doctrinal  belief  Mr  Mann  substituted 
for  that  wnich  he  renounced ;  and  yet  one  would  think  the 
chief  work  of  his  life  (in  his  own  esteem),  was  such  as  to 
make  this  a  primary  question.  Education  has  certainly  no 
less  to  do  with  the  conscience  and  heart,  than  with  the 
understanding.  Most  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow  men, 
for  which  education  is  to  prepare  us,  grow  out  of  our  rela- 
tions to  God.  What  those  relations  are,  and  what  duties 
they  involve,  is  an  inquiry  of  absorbing  interest  to  every 
moral  being.  Whence  shall  we  obtain  this  important  know- 
ledge ?  From  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would  be  the  answer  of 
most  persons  in  Christian  lands,  but  Mr  Mann  would  not 
echo  that  answer.  In  his  view,  "  natural  religion  stands  as 
pre-eminent  over  revealed  religion,  as  the  deepest  experience 
over  the  lightest  hearsay."  He  held  "  that  the  power  of 
natural  religion  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated,"  and  he  believed  "the  time  is  coming  when  the 
light  of  natural  religion  will  be  to  that  of  revealed  as  the 
rising  sun  is  to  the  day-star  that  preceded  it."  With  this 
low  estimate  of  the  light  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Christendom  must  be  content  to  walk,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  surprise,  perhaps,  that  he  embraced  with  eager- 
ness a  system  of  "philosophical  and  moral  doctrines,"  the 
prevalence  of  which  would,  in  his  view,  "produce  a  new 
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eartli  at  least,  if  not  a  new  heaven."  This  revelation  he  foun4 
in  Combe's  *'  Constitution  of  Man,'*  a  volume  which  he  did 
not  meet  with  till  he  was  past  forty,  but  just  as  he  entered  on 
his  work  as  an  educator  he  fell  in  with  it,  and  ever  after 
made  it  his  text -book. 

^  Before  we  attempt  a  sketch  of  Mr  Mann's  labours,  we  must- 
m  justice  to  him,  present  a  little  more  in  detail  his  concep: 
tion  of  the  work  assigned  him.  He  had  conceived  the  idea, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  human  mind  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  abject  bondage  to  bigotry.  He  looked  upon  what  is  called 
the  "evangelical  faith" — that  is,  the  faith  in  the  Gospels  as 
inspired  of  God,  which  seven-eighths  of  Protestant  Christians 
embrace — with  the  greatest  aversion.  His  strong  feeling  on 
this  point  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  volume.  In  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  written  at  the  mature  age  of  forty,  in 
lyeply  'io  one  in  which  she  had  referred  to  some  doctrinal 
opinions,  the  influence  of  which,  as  he  thought,  would  be  to 
render  her  unhappy,  he  says  :  "  It  is  this  knowledge  of  the 
inevitable  effect  of  such  a  faith  upon  a  nature  like  yourg, 
that  gives  me  pain.  I  claim  no  superior  sensibility  to  the 
fate  of  others,  over  the  mass  of  my  fellow-men ;  but  I  know 
that,  to  my  nature,  there  can  be  no  compensation  in  the 
highest  happiness  and  that  of  the  longest  duration,  for  the 
endless  and  remediless  misery  of  a  single  sentient  thing.  No : 
though  the  whole  offspring  of  the  Creator,  with  the  exception 
of  one  solitary  being,  were  gathered  into  a  heaven  of  un- 
imaginable blessedness,  while  that  one  solitary  being,  wide 
apart  in  some  region  of  immensity,  however  remote,  were 
wedded  to  immortal  pain,  even  then,  just  so  soon  as  the 
holy  principle  of  love  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  that  happy 
assembly,  just  so  soon  would  they  forget  their  joy,  and  forget 
their  God,  and  the  whole  universe  of  them,  as  one  spirit, 
gather  round  and  weep  over  the  sufferer."  In  the  same 
letter  he  speaks  of  "months"  in  which  he  "daily  and  hourly 
yearned  for  death,  as  much  as  ever  a  famishing  infant 
yearned  for  the  breast  of  his  mother,"  but  "  during  all  that 
time,"  he  says,  "  I  felt  not  a  moment's  remorse  because  I 
had  not  loved  God  more.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  great 
and  irreparable  misfortune,  that  I  had  not  been  taught  the 
existence  of  a  God  worthy  of  being  loved." 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  mother  with 
whom  he  lived  till  he  was  twenty,  and  whom  he  describes 
as  "the  purest,  strongest,  wisest" — who  "invariably  kept 
her  eye  fixed  upon  his  highest  welfare,"  and  whose  "wise 
and  judicious  counsels  were  sanctified  and  hallowed"  while 
she  was  yet  alive,  should  have  failed  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  just  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being;  and  especially 
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that  the  eye  of  her  fatherless  son  should  never  have  heen 
turned  under  her  influence,  towards  a  merciful  and  loving 
Father  in  heaven. 

Again  he  admonishes  his  sister  that  *'  what  we  learn  from' 
books — even  what  we  think  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible — may- 
be mistaken  or  misapprehended,  but  the  lessons  we  learn 
from  our  own  consciousness  are  the  very  voice  of  the  Being 
that  created  us ;  and  about  it  can  there  be  any  mistake  ?" 

He  describes  the  transcendental  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson y  as  occupying  "  a  central  position  in  the  spiritual 
world,  which  enables  him  to  discover  harmony  and  order 
where  others  can  discern  only  confusion  and  irregularity." 

These  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  introduce  us  into  the 
sphere  in  which  Mr  Mann  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
He  satisfied  himself  that  a  system  of  faith  is  widely  adopted, 
that  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  and  dwarfing  and 
enslaving  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  he  gave  himself,  with 
consuming  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  former  and  emancipate  th^ 
latter.  Whether  this  condition  of  mind  made  him  a  fitting 
instrument  for  administering  a  grand  educational  system  in 
old  Massachusetts,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt.  ;  ; 

The  words  *' orthodox"  and  "ultra-orthodox,"  Calviiiisi 
and  dogmatist,  fanatics  and  bigots,  stood  for  persons  and 
things  that  were  highly  obnoxious  to  him,  and  to  those  who 
had  his  -vfarmest  sympathies ;  and  his  whole  career  as  aii 
educator  was,  in  its  spirit,  (so  far  as  the  memoir  reveals  it),  a 
crusade  against  the  system  of  faith  which  had  prevailed  in 
New  England  from  its  beginning. 

Without  attempting  to  define  that  system  fully  or  ac- 
curately, it  may  suffice  to  say  that  its  chief  points  are, 
(1.)  The  existence  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  infinitely 
holy  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  worlds,  the  sove- 
reign disposer  of  all  persons  and  events,  and  the  only  pro- 
per object  of  religious  worship.  (2.)  The  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  their 
sufficiency  and  infallibility  as  a  rule  of  faith.  (3.)  The  sin- 
fulness of  man's  nature  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of 
our  first  parents,  and  the  necessity  of  supernatural  power  to 
restore  him  to  the  divine  favour.  (4.)  The  grace  of  God  re- 
vealed in  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  after  a  life  of 
unparalleled  benevolence  and  humiliation,  offered  himself 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  so  that  God  might  be  just,  and  yet  justify 
all  who  repent  and  believe  his  holy  gospel.  (5.)  The  law 
being  thus  honoured  by  the  perfect  obedience  and  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  man, 
there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  such  as  believe  on  and 
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obey  him,  while  to  those  who  refuse  such  faith  and  obedience, 
the  penalty  of  the  divine  law  stands  in  full  force  and  rigour. 
(6.)  This  penalty,  by  whatever  term  expressed,  involves  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  God's  favour,  and  everlasting  banish- 
ment from  his  presence,  and,  of  course,  from  all  sources  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  views,  in  sub- 
stance, have  prevailed  in  the  religious  communities  of  New 
England  from  1620  until  now.  They  were  inculcated  in 
children's  hymns,  catechisms,  and  primers;  they  were  taught 
by  parents  to  their  children,  by  teachers  to  their  pupils,  by 
pastors  to  their  people,  and  by  authors  to  their  readers.  It 
was  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  that  such  doctrines 
were  condemned  as  *' impediments  to  the  progress  of  our 
race  towards  perfection,  unworthy  of  God,  and  debasing  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men."  So  firmly  were  these  and 
the  like  doctrines,  or  dogmas,  imbedded  in  the  New  England 
mind,  that  it  required  many  years  and  powerful  influences 
to  wrench  them  out,  and  still  more  to  gain  a  foothold  for 
opposite  or  inconsistent  views.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
religious  writings  of  the  wisest,  godliest,  and  most  learned 
men  of  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  New  England  history, 
will  be  abundantly  satisfied  that  what  Mr  Mann  strove  so 
rudely  to  thrust  aside  under  the  name  of  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism, was  the  system  of  faith  uniformly  received  and  adopted, 
through  five,  if  not  six  or  even  seven  successive  generations 
of  that  people.  A  catalogue  of  the  men  and  women  who  ex- 
emplified the  power  of  this  evangelical  or  orthodox  faith  in 
their  lives,  and  who,  in  the  strength  of  it,  triumphed  over 
sin,  adversity  and  death,  would  embrace  the  noblest  and 
most  venerable  names  of  New  England  and,  indeed,  of 
American  genealogy.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  matter  under 
the  old  school-laws  of  that  State,  to  train  up  a  generation  of 
children  in  the  religious  views  which  prevailed  in  the  com- 
munity around  them.  Each  municipality  had  its  schools 
under  its  own  control.  The  choice  of  the  teacher,  the  books 
to  be  used,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  school,  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  several  towns.  The  legal  voters  in  these  little 
sovereignties  having  the  direction  of  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  their  schools,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  religious 
tone  and  sentiment  of  the  people  generally  prevailed  in  the 
school,  and  it  was  moreover  the  province  and  practice  of 
the  public  teachers  of  religion  to  summon  the  children  to- 
gether, at  short  intervals,  and  instruct  then  in  doctrine  and^, 
duty. 

When  the  State,  upon  the  adjustment  of  some  war  claims,' 
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received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Federal  Government, 
it  was  funded,  and  its  income  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
public  schools.  This  measure,  of  itself,  might  have  been 
harmless,  but  it  led  to  the  organisation  of  a  central  power 
in  the  form  of  a  Board  of  Education,  and  thus  brought  the 
whole  system  and  all  its  machinery  into  the  vortex  of  con^ 
flicting  political  and  religious  opinions. 

If  the  successive  steps  to  this  new  order  of  things  could 
be  laid  bare,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  most  of  its 
active  promoters  were  persuaded  that  greater  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  would  thereby  be  secured,  and  a  much  higher 
grade  of  instruction  be  attained  in  the  public  schools ;  but 
there  were  others  who  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  to  "liberalise'* 
the  whole  system  of  instruction,  and  make  it  subserve  the 
views  of  a  theological,  psychological,  or  anthropological 
school,  of  which  Mr  George  Combe  was  a  distinguished 
teacher,  and  Mr  Mann  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  disciple. 

We  will  not  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  school.  A  few  paragraphs  from  the  chief  text-book  will 
sufficiently  indicate  its  leanings. 

"  Before  phrenology  was  known,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  man  was  unascertained."     Page  205.* 

"  Before  the  discovery  of  phrenology,  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man  was  a  matter  of  vain  conjecture  and  endless 
debate,  an^  the  connection  between  his  mental  powers  and 
his  organised  system  was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity." 
R  293. 

''  The  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  under  the  natural 
system,  will  go  on  rising  in  exact  proportion  as  his  works 
shall  be  understood."     P.  205. 

"  Differences  of  religious  opinions  may  be  traced  to  igno- 
rance of  the  primitive  faculties  and  their  relations."    P.  281. 

"  The  low  and  miserable  conceptions  of  God,  formed  by 
the  vulgar  Greeks  and  Komans,  were  the  reflections  of  their 
own  ignorance  of  natural,  moral,  and  political  science," 
P.  205. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Mr  Combe's  creed  has  been  fully 
expressed  by  saying,  that  the  highest  happiness  of  which 
man  is  capable,  is  to  be  obtained  by  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  his  being  as  they  are  revealed  in  his  physical  and  moral 
nature.  In  other  words,  that  he  is  a  machine  containing 
within  itself  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  its  design. 

To  the  like  effect  is  the  flippant  saying  of  one  of  the  same 
school ;  "  Nature,  as  we  have  seen  her,  is  no  saint.     Her 


♦  "  Constitution  of  Man,"  Boston  edition.    1824. 
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darlings — the  great,  the  strong,  the  heautiful — do  not  come 
out  of  the  Sunday  school,  nor  weigh  their  food,  npr  punctually 
keep  the  commandments."  *      :  ■       ' 

To  shew  Mr  Mann's  devotion  to  the  propagation  of  these 

views,  we  might  turn  to  the  memoir  almost  at  random,  and 

.  especially  to  his  letters  to  Mr  Combe  during  a  period  of 

nearly  twenty  years;  but  we  have  no  space  for  extracts. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  mentions,  with  unbounded  pleasure, 

a  fact,  "  most  cheering  to  those  who  wait  for  the  coming  of 

the  intellectual  Messiah" — that  Mr  Combe's  work  on  the 

** Constitution  of  man,"  had  so  unprecedented  a  sale.     "If 

once  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  can  get  possession  of 

the  minds  of  men,"   he   continues,   "  then  causality  will 

become  a  mighty  ally  in  the  contest  for  deliverance  from 

y  sin  as  well  as  frOm  error.     As  yet,  in  the  history  of  man, 

causality  has  been  almost  a  supernumerary  faculty;  the  idea 

of  special  providences  or  interventions,  the  idea  that  all  the 

.events  of  life,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  have 

been  directly  produced  by  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  whimsical 

,  Deity,  alternating  between  arrogant  displays  of  superiority 

/6n  the  one  hand,  and  a  doating,  foolish  fondness  on  the  other, 

'has  left  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  noble  faculty."* 

;      Mr  Mann  felt  that  it  was  his  mission  to  overcome  the 

[  influence  of  the  foul  spirit  of  orthodoxy,  which  had  so  long 

possessed  the  New  England  mind,  so  far  at  least  as  it  had 

',  worked  its  way  into  the  public  schools ;  and  to  introduce,  in 

'  its  place,  a  system  of  Christian  ethics,  that  he  constructed 

in  his  youth,  when  his  own  mind  was  just  disenthralled  from 

!.  Q.  belief  which  "  never  prompted  him  to  a  good  action,  nor 

'^'plet erred  him  from  a  bad  one." 

- '"  The  two  forms  of  religious  belief  before  his  mind  were,  the 
1  Bible  interpreted  by  Calvin,  and  nature  interpreted  by  phren- 
ology. The  former  he  regarded  as  the  grand  enemy  and 
obstacle  to  human  happiness  and  progress — the  latter  as  the 
precursor  and  promoter  of  both.  He  believed  "the  com- 
mon school  to  be  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man. 
Other  social  organisations  are  curative  and  remedial ;  this 
is  a  preventive  and  an  antidote.  They  come  to  heal  diseases 
and  wounds ;  this  to  make  the  physical  and  moral  frame 
invulnerable  to  them.  Let  the  common  school  be  expanded 
to  its  capabilities,  let  it  be  worked  with  the  efficiency  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  in  the 
penal  code  would  become  obsolete — the  long  catalogue  of 

*  "  The  great  problem  of  the  present  age  is  to  preserve  the  religious  spirit 
whilst  getting  rid  of  the  superstition  and  absurdities  that  deform  it,  and  which 
are  alike  opposed  to  science  and  common  sense." — English  translation  of 
'  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus."  At; iij.5i:^  iO  £'^i5W  3a^  ' 
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human  ills  would  be  abridged — men  would  walk  more  safely 
by  day — every  pillow  would  be  more  invitable  by  night — 
property,  life,  and  character,  held  by  a  stronger  tenure ;  all 
rational  hopes  respecting  the  future  brightened." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  glowing  anticipations  were  born  of 
something  more,  if  not  better,  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  There  must  have  been  elements  in  his  scheme 
of  reformation  much  more  subtle  and  active  than  a  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  grammar,  else  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  his  emotions  when  a  legislative  grant  was  made  for 
the  support  of  Normal  schools.  **  Language  cannot  express 
the  joy  that  pervades  my  soul  at  this  vast  accession  of  power 
to  that  machinery  which  is  to  carry  the  cause  of  education 
forward,  not  only  more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever  moved,  but 
to  places  which  it  has  never  reached.  This  will  cause  an 
ever  widening  circle  to  spread  amongst  contemporaries,  and 
will  project  influences  into  the  future  to  distances  which  no 
calculations  can  follow.  .  .  .  The  great  work  is  done.  We 
must  now  use  the  power  wisely  with  which  we  have  been 
entrusted."  '",I'"^^rJ 

The  duties  with  which  Mr  Mann  was  charged  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Education  were,  "to  collect  information  of 
the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools, 
and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  to  diffuse,  as 
widely  as-^possible,  information  of  the  most  approved  and 
successful  modes  of  instruction."  How  much  higher  and 
wider  he  regarded  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  office,  his 
faithful  biographer  informs  us  when  she  says,  "  He  thought 
human  nature  needed  educating,  and  had  been  much  maligned, 
and  that  it  was  only  where  circumstances  had  cultivated  the 
earthly  side  of  it  unduly,  that  the  divine  element  was 
temporally  obscured.  Education  was  in  his  view  a  word  of 
much  higher  import  than  that  popularly  given  to  it.  Its 
function  is  to  call  out  from  within  all  that  was  divinely 
placed  there,  in  the  proportion  requisite  to  make  a  noble 
being." 

It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  however,  that  '*  every  human 
being  should  determine  his  religious  belief  for  himself." 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  " that  a  generation  so  trained 
would  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  getting  at  the 
truth  than  the  present  generation  has  had."  "  He  was  so 
sure  that  terror  must  be  the  first  emotion  excited  by  the 
knowledge  of  God,  that  it  was  long  before  he  would  consent 
that  his  eldest  child  should  know  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
power." 

It  surprises  us  not  a  little  that  an  intelligent  observer  of 
the  ways  of  children  should  have  failed  to  see  how  often  they 
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accept  and  rejoice  in  their  relations  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  benevolence,  not  less  than 
the  wisdom,  of  the  Infinite  One,  prompted  the  employment 
of  the  term  which  denotes  so  tender  and  intimate  an  earthly 
relation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  infant 
mind  the  loving,  paternal  character  of  the  Creator.  Who 
doubts  that  innumerable  infant  voices  are  heard  in  the 
streets  of  the  Celestial  City,  singing  the  praises  of  God  and 
the  Lamb,  who  lisped,  with  a  loving  faith,  while  on  earth, 
the  divinely  authorised  address  to  the  infinite  and  incom- 
prehensible Jehovah, 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

Not  less  true  than  beautiful  is  the  description  of  the 
power  of  the  unseen  over  infant  minds,  which  the  poet 
gives  us, — 

"  So  'tis  with  children — speak  to  them  of  God, 
Of  power  omnipotent,  of  another  life, 
And  mark  how  they  will  listen — opening  wide 
Their  little  eyes  in  wonder,  as  some  doubt — 
A  passing  shade  is  painted  on  their  looks — 
And  then,  at  last,  with  touching  faith,  accept 
For  truth  the  things  they  may  not  comprehend."  * 

But  Mr  Mann  had  "no  respect  for  bigotry,"  and  who  has? 
*/  The  bigot,"  says  his  biographer,  "  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
the  enemy  that  always  baffled  him.  The  influences  of 
bigotry  clouded  his  childhood,  took  the  blue  out  of  his  sky 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  haunted  his  imagination  all  his 
life.  He  encountered  it  in  all  his  endeavours  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  at  the  East  as  well  as  at  the  West. 
He  hoped  to  drive  it  before  him  over  the  prairies,  though  he 
could  not  always  hunt  it  out  of  its  hiding  places  in  more 
conservative  communities.  He  would  exorcise  it  from  the 
young,  but  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  vitality  of  the  risen 
generation."  ^ 

In  this  last  paragraph,  we  apprehend,  lies  the  secret 
spring  of  his  exultation  at  the  "vast  accession  of  power" 
which  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  school  brought  to 
the  "educational  machinery"  under  his  control.  The 
barrier  which  "  orthodoxy  "  presented  to  the  introduction  of 
his  schemes  of  education,  he  compared  to  the  Chinese  wall. 
The  establishment  of  a  college  at  the  West,  free  from  the 
influence  of  "old  school  theology,"  he  regarded  as  "breaking 
a  hole  in  the  wall  and  letting  in  the  light  of  religious  civil- 
isation where  it  never  shone  before."  "  Think  of  this  great 
State,"  he  exclaims,  writing  from  Ohio,  "with  more  than 
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two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  only  one  Unitarian  Society." 
Two  years  later  he  says,  "  The  great  West  has  been  con- 
quered, religiously  speaking,  from  Black  Hawk  to  John 
Calvin.  So  far  as  the  religions  dogmas  are  concerned,  I 
would  rather  it  would  be  Black  Hawk's  again.  ...  In  this 
great  State  of  Ohio,  with  nearly  three  millions  of  people, 
there  are  but  three  Unitarian  Societies,  and  these  are  small. 
All  the  colleges,  of  a  first  class  character,  have  a  strong  im- 
pression of  Calvinism  mingled  with  their  daily  food."  His 
predominant  purpose  and  effort  were  to  break  down  this 
barrier,  and  not  only  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  from  the  bondage  of  **  orthodoxy,"  but  to  bring 
them  iit)  the  light  and  life  of  religious  liberty — a  sphere 
known  to  him  and  a  few  favoured  ones,  but  hidden  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  *'He  fed  his  imagination  with  the  con- 
ception of  a  practical  religious  life,  to  be  inspired  into,  or 
evolved  out  of,  the  young,  to  which  he  thought  the  generous 
heart  of  youth  would  respond  warmly,  if  it  could  be  discon- 
nected from  a  religionism  whose  features  make  the  young 
turn  away." 

Mr  Mann  had  evidently  the  same  sort  and  degree  of  rever- 
ence for  the  author  of  the  *' Constitution  of  Man,"  that  some 
people  have  for  the  author  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  though 
they  would  by  no  means  dare  to  ascribe  to  John  Calvin 
what  Mr  Mann  ascribes  to  George  Combe,  who  "  seemed  to 
him  to  understand  far  better  than  any  other  man  he  ever 
saw  the  principles  on  which  the  human  race  has  been 
formed,  and  by  following  which  their  most  sure  and  rapid 
advancement  would  be  secured."  In  the  next  century,  Mr 
Mann  had  "no  doubt  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age.  ...  He  had  an  extent  of  thought  by 
which  the  next  age  is  noiv  present  to  him,  and  he  sees  that  his 
persecuted  and  condemned  views  will  then  be  triumphant." 
Horace  Mann  was  as  true  a  convert  to  Mr  Combe's  theory 
of  human  capability  and  progress,  as  the  staunchest  ortho- 
dox man  in  New  England  can  be  to  that  of  Calvin's  theory 
of  human  salvation.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could 
consistently  claim  the  right  to  foist  Combe  and  his  philo- 
sophy on  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  or  on  the 
rising  generation  of  the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  denounce 
as  fanatics  and  bigots  those  who  were  equally  honest  in 
adopting  the  philosophy  of  Christ's  gospel,  and  in  wishing 
it  might  be  propagated  through  all  grades  of  education. 
Why  is  he  any  more  a  bigot  who  cannot  tolerate  **  hetero- 
doxy," than  he  who  cannot  tolerate  ''  orthodoxy?"  The  one 
strives  to  maintain  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  the 
other,  with  equal  zeal,  opposes  it  as  false.     If  one  is  a  bigot, 
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are  not  both  bigots?  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  depth 
and  virulence  of  Mr  Mann's  hostility  to  "  orthodoxy,"  as  he 
calls  it,  with  his  professed  devotion  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
A  few  brief  passages  from  his  own  journal  or  letters  will 
serve  as  specimens  of  this  hostility. 

jiv  To  his  friend  Combe  he  says,  "  The  orthodox  have  hunted 
me  this  winter  as  though  they  were  blood-hounds  and  I  a 
poor  rabbit.  They  feel  they  are  losing  strength,  and  the 
period  even  for  regaining  it  is  fast  passing  out  of  their  hands. 
Hence  they  are  making  a  desperate  struggle.  They  feel  in 
respect  to  a  free  education,  that  opens  the  mind,  develops 
the  conscience,  and  cultivates  reverence  for  whatever  is 
good,  without  the  infusion  of  Calvinistic  influence,  as  the 
old  monks  felt  about  printing — *If  we  do  not  put  that  down, 
it  will  put  us  down.'  My  office  duties  and  labours  stand  in 
their  way.  Hence  my  immediate  destruction  is  for  the 
glory  of  &odafta.i>  There  are  two  classes,  the  one  who  are 
orthodox  only  by  association,  education,  or  personal  condi- 
tion. These  may  be  good  people,  though  they  always  suffer 
under  that  limitation  of  the  faculties  which  orthodoxy  im- 
poses. The  second  class  are  those  who  are  born  orthodox, 
who  are  naturally  or  indigenously  so — who,  if  they  had  had 
wit  enough,  would  have  invented  orthodoxy  if  Calvin  had  not. 
almever  saw  one  of  this  class  of  men  whom  I  could  trust  so 
long  as  a  man  can  hold  his  breath.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  assaulting  me." 

OX!  These  are  singular  words  from  a  man  who  was  chief 
administrator  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  who 
was  then  holding  his  office  and  receiving  his  pay,  in  part 
at  least,  from  the  very  men  whom  he  thus  holds  up  to  dis- 
trust and  contempt. 

■a  "■  Just  as  I  was  looking  for  a  little  relief  from  the  pressure 
'of  my  labours,  a  child  of  sin  and  Satan  came  out,  with  a 
furious  orthodox  attack  upon  the  Board  of  Education  and 
myself,  which  I  felt  moved  to  answer." 
.  "  I  sent  you  copies  of  a  controversy  which,  in  the  way  of 
by-play,  I  had  with  one  of  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus,  and 
a  more  untameable  hyena  I  do  not  believe  St  Paul  ever  had 
to  encounter.  Once  a  preacher  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  then  a  Universalist,  and  now  a  Calvinist  of  the  Old 
Testament  stamp.  In  believing  in  total  depravity,  he  only 
generalises  his  own  consciousness." 

He  spoke  of  his  official  career  as  "  a  twelve  years'  struggle 

.to  imbue  the  public  mind  with  an  understanding,  not  merely 

of  the  law,  but  of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty."     So  intent 

was  he  on  this,  that  "even  the  importance  of  education 

itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  eclipsed." 
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.  ,**  We  have  no  orthodox  lecturers  of  any  celebrity  among 
tis.  Emerson,  Whipple,  Parker  ('Theodore'),  T.  S.  King, 
Sumner,  Pierpont,*  &c.,  are  all  heretics  of  a  very  malignant 
type,  when  tried  by  the  orthodox  standard.  The  truth  is, 
the  iron  bars  of  orthodoxy  do  not  allow  man  to  expand  into 
the  qualities  indispensable  for  teaching  the  common  heart 
of  man."  • 

"  I  feel  more  and  more  deeply  what  an  unspeakable 
calamity  a  Calvinistic  education  is, — what  a  dreadful  thing 
it  was  to  me.  If  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  me  that 
horrible  thing — a  Calvinist — it  succeeded  in  depriving  me 
of  that  filial  love  for  God,  that  tenderness,  that  sweetness, 
that  intimacy,  that  desiring,  nestling  love,  which  I  say  it  is 
natural  a  child  should  feel  toward  a  Fatlaer  who  combines 
all  excellence.  I  see  him  to  be  so  logically,  intellectually, 
demonstratively ;  but  when  I  would  embrace  him,  when  I 
would  rush  into  his  arms,  and  breathe  out  unspeakable  love 
and  adoration,  then  the  grim  old  Calvinistic  spectre  thrusts 
itself  before  me.  I  am  as  a  frightened  child,  whose  eye, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  belief  even,  are  not  sufficient  to 
obliterate  the  image  which  an  early  fright  burnt  in  upon 
his  soul." 

We  do  not  cite  these  few  out  of  scores  of  like  paragraphs, 
to  criticise  or  controvert  them,  but  simply  to  shew  the 
animus  wifh  which  the  executive  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  his  im- 
portant duties,  and  the  strength  of  his  aversion  to  what  was 
unquestionably  the  religious  sentiment  of  five-eighths  of  the 
religious  people  from  whom  he  derived  his  official  support, 
and  whose  children  were  to  be  schooled,  and  their  teachers 
trained,  under  his  superintendence. 

How  far  the  revolution  which  Mr  Mann  hoped  and  en- 
deavom*ed  so  earnestly  to  bring  about  in  the  intellectual 
habits  and  training  of  the  children  and  youth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  accomplished  by  hi^  twelve  years'  service,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Who  knows  by  what  influence,  or  at 
what  stage  of  its  life,  the  flavour  or  colour  of  fruit  is  settled  ? 
His  power  was  felt,  of  course,  in  every  grade  of  schools  for 
teachers  and  children,  through  public  addresses,  and  by  the 
press,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  perpetuated  perhaps  for 
many  generations.  It  may  be  revealed  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  cavils  and  quiddities  of  some  vain  philosophy 
are  accepted,  or  in  the  boldness  with  which  the  truths  of 
divine  revelation  are  rejected.  The  vagueness  of  religious 
opinions,  so  deeply  deplored  by  thoughtful  men,  and  the 

*  Late  President  of  a  Convention  of  Spiritualists  in  Philadelphia. 
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old  Athenian  passion  for  spending  "their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  a  system  which  recognises  no  higher 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  than  that  of  nature,  or  of  human 
consciousness. 

That  Mr  Mann  was  disappointed  in  the  measure  of  his 
success,  and  disheartened  by  the  opposition  and  distrust 
which  were  manifested  from  time  to  time  by  those  who 
could  not  adopt  or  countenance  his  theories,  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  the  cause  assigned  for  resigning  his  office,  and 
accepting  a  seat  in  Congress,  was  his  inability  to  sustain  so 
great  a  burden  upon  his  strength. 

Passing  over  the  interval  of  his  two  exciting  terms  in 
Congress,*  we  find  him  embarking  with  characteristic  energy 
in  that  new  and  somewhat  formidable  enterprise, — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  at  the  West  to  be  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  to  be  founded  and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  his 
own  philosophy.  We  do  not  use  this  expression  derogately, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  volume  before  us,  and 
in  the  history  of  Antioch  College  to  this  day,  to  justify  us  in 
saying  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  school  to  which  Mr 
Mann  belonged  were  to  predominate  in  the  spirit,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  of  the  new  institution. 

It  was  his  onerous  task  to  take  the  enterprise  ah  initio, 
and  to  struggle,  not  only  with  the  manifold  difficulties  that 
are  expected  in  any  such  undertaking,  but  with  those  that 
grew  out  of  its  peculiar  relations  and  circumstances.  "  The 
people  of  the  West "  he  found  to  be  "  open,  receptive,  and 
mouldable,"  but  "the  ministers  had  a  cast-iron  epidermis 
so  opaque  and  impervious  that  no  sunlight  can  get  into  them, 
— so  absorbent  that  none  is  reflected  from  them,  or  all  that 
strikes  upon  them  is  swallowed  up  and  lost.  The  stronger 
minds  which  break  away  from  orthodoxy,  as  the  common 
rule,  find  no  resting-place  this  side  of  general  scepticism." 

Mr  Mann  went  to  the  West  in  September  1853,  and  for 
nearly  five  years  gave  himself,  with  unremitting  and  exhaust- 
ing fidelity,  to  the  interests  he  had  espoused.  During  that 
time,  he  tells  us,  more  than  a  thousand  students  were  con- 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  evidence  of  Mr  Mann's  bitter  hostility 
to  Mr  Webster,  during  his  Congressional  career,  was  not  withheld.  That 
eminent  statesman,  whatever  his  deficiencies,  did  good  service  for  his  country 
and  for  mankind ;  and  we  hardly  know  what  apology  can  be  framed  for  utter* 
ing  over  his  grave  such  maledictions  as  this  memoir  records.  "  He  consented 
to  treachery,  and  to  make  his  reward  sure,  proposed  to  do  more  villanies  than 
were  asked  of  him."  "Webster  is  as  corrupt  a  politician  as  ever  lived."  "He 
can  do  nothing  but  under  the  inspiration  of  brandy."  *'  Treacherous  and 
perfidious,  like  Mr  Webster,"  &c. 
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nected  with  some  department  of  the  college,  and,  he  adds, 
that  *'  among  them  all  scarcely  one  who  has  been  with  us 
long  enough  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  place,  has  left  us  a 
dogmatiser  or  a  bigot."  In  other  words,  he  had  been,  in  a 
good  degree,  successful  in  sowing  in  the  ''  open,  receptive, 
and  mouldable  "  minds  of  more  than  a  thousand  young  men 
and  maidens  of  the  West,  "a  religionism,  from  whose  features 
the  young  w^ould  not  turn  away."  ; 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  financial  embarrassments  which 
had  before  threatened  to  bring  about  the  utter  failure  of  the 
enterprise,  ended  in  the  advertisement  of  all  the  college 
property  for  sale  at  public  auction.  Mr  Mann  felt  that 
precious  interests  of  "  liberal  religion,"  as  well  as  of  educa- 
tion, were  in  imminent  peril.  It  would  seem  that  some  root 
of  bitterness  had  already  sprung  up  among  those  who  had 
the  government,  or  at  least  the  purse-strings,  in  their  hands. 
*'  Men  who  had  pretended  enthusiasm  for  him  and  for  learn- 
ing at  first,  fell  away  and  became  hostile  when  the  failing 
fortunes  of  the  college  disappointed  their  desire  to  coin  gold 
out  of  their  unsold  lands."  Indeed,  the  picture  which  is 
given  us  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  juncture,  would  lead 
us  to  doubt  whether  the  fruit  of  the  new  philosophy,  though 
raised  on  that  free  virgin  soil,  was  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  whichjs  found  in  evangelical  or  "orthodox"  enclosures. 
But  its  zealous  cultivator  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  diffi- 
culties, and  with  a  fearless  spirit  he  addressed  himself  to 
new  efforts  for  averting  the  impending  catastrophe.  It 
was  in  vain,  however.  Difficulties  arose  in  the  college 
family,  fomented,  as  we  are  told,  by  "outside  women's-rights 
women."  Heart-burnings  were  revealed  in  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  was  clear  that  the  institution  had  been  bank- 
rupt from  the  outset,  though  the  accounts  were  so  kept  as 
to  conceal  the  fact.  A  new  organisation  was  attempted  on 
a  new  basis  and  capital,  "but  under  the  same  moral  and 
religious  auspices."  It  succeeded  so  far  that  temporary 
provision  was  made  for  current  expenses,  and  a  class  gradu- 
ated, recei\dng  from  Mr  Mann  a  baccalaureate  address  full 
of  fervour  and  sjrmpathy,  but,  alas !  for  human  nature,  ex- 
ceedingly "  bigoted."*  In  this  address  to  a  company  of 
young  persons,  just  entering  upon  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  and  needing  the  plainest  and  simplest  rules  of  conduct, 
the  distinguished  educator,  now  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
presents  the  following  picture  : — 

*  Bigot,  a  man  devoted  unreasonably  to  a  certain  party,  or  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  certain  opinions. — Johnson. 

"  In  philosophy  and  religion  the  bigots  of  all  parties  are  generally  the  most 
positive.'' — Watts- 
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"We  are  created  with  numerous  appetences,  all  like  sa 
many  eyes  to  desire,  and  like  so  many  hands  to  seize  their 
related  objects  in  the  external  world.  The  external  world 
superabounds  with  objects  fitted  to  gratify  and  influence  those 
internal  appetences.  And  now  these  beings,  fervid  and 
aflame  with  these  desires,  are  turned  loose  among  these 
objects  without  any  knowledge  of  what  kind,  in  what  quan^ 
tity,  at  what  time,  they  are  to  be  taken  and  enjoyed,  but  with 
free  agency  to  take  what,  when,  and  as  much  as  they  please. 
Bring  these  few  elements  into  juxtaposition — ^the  thousand 
objects  around,  the  inward  desire  for  them,  the  free  will  tp^ 
take  them,  and  complete  ignorance  of  consequences,  and  how^ 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  mistakes,  injuries,  errors,  crimes?"    ^ 

The  apostasy  of  man,  of  which  John  Milton  says, 

"  Earth  fell  the  wound ;  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  worts,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost—" 

he  describes  to  these  young  people  as  "what  my  very  mucl? 
respected  but  unfortunate  great-grandparents,  Adam  an^j. 
Eve,  did  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  time  of  the  intervie^^ 
with  a  distinguished  stranger  in  disguise."  -   BoneEift 

He  tells  them  that  "the  descendants  of  the  Pui:itans -  , 
(that  is,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Christian  people  o£; 
New  England)  "are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  p|! 
vicarious  atonement,  because  this  getting  everything  and 
giving  nothing  is  such  a  sharp  bargain — very  much  the  sama^ 
plan  on  which  the  Puritan  treated  the  Indians."  And  hO( 
sums  up  his  instructions  and  exhortations  by  saying,  "  You,j 
have  only  to  set  your  head  right  by  knowledge,  and  your! 
heart  right  by  obedience,  and  forces,  stronger  than  streams, 
or  winds,  or  gravitation,  will  bear  you  up  to  celestial  blessed- 
ness, Elijah-like,  by  means  as  visible  and  palpable  as  thouglj^ 
they  were  horses  of  fire,  and  chariots  of  fire."  " 

But  our  space  is  overrun.  Mr  Mann's  memory  has  many 
and  warm  eulogists.  By  those  who  adopt  his  theories  he  is. 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  a  mighty  moral  revolution.  "He 
was,"  in  their  view,  "  one  of  a  body  of  far-seeing  men  who 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  have  determined  that  there  should  be 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  country  an  institution  which  should 
not  be  second  in  ability  to  Harvard  or  to  Yale, — and  should, 
in  the  liberality  of  its  system,  and  its  freedom  from  sectional 
or  sectarian  restrictions,  be  able  indeed  to  educate  all  comers^^ 
p,-^:^o,  their  time  in  difficulties,  working  hard  at  the  oar' 

to  treachery,  ana-.  •j.i*r  \^        ^  i.  ^      j.  ji 

were  asked  of  him?  ^^^  ^^  their  favour,  they  have  at  last  succeeded 
can  do  nothing  but  charter  absolutely  free  from  blemish,  college 
perfidious,  like  Mr  W  ready  for  several  hundred  students,  and  a 
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prestige  of  the  first  value  through  the  whole  -western  country, 
— and  an  endowment  in  real  estate  of  150,000  dollars,  and 
in  invested  stocks  a  quarter  of  a  million  more." 

The  full  direction  of  the  college  thus  chartered  and  endowed 
was  recently  offered  to  the   present   Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  distinguished  public  career,  not  less  than  his 
strong    sympathy  with   Mr    Mann's   views   and    projects, 
naturally  suggested  the  selection.     To  induce  him  to  accept 
the  post  his  friends  say — "  they  do  not  expect  him  to  teacli; 
arithmetic  to  schoolboys,  or  to  oversee  the  police  of  a  board-^ 
ing-school.     They  do  expect  him  to  appoint  the  fifteen  or; 
twenty  professors  whom  the  income  of  the  college  will  at  once' 
sustain ;  to  hold  toward  it  the  position  which  the  vice-chan-' 
cellor  of  an  English  university  holds ;  to  contrive  the  plans 
for  its  widest  usefulness ;  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  profes- 
sors ;  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  pupils ;  and  in  general 
to  advise  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  everywhere.     They 
expect  yet  more, — that  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the 
distinctness  of  his  plans  will  make  him  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  education  of  the  West;  that  not  in  that  college  only,  but 
at  every  point  where  public  opinion  can  be  touched,  his  in- 
fluence shall  be  found;  and  that  this  institution  in  its  training 
of  professional  men,  of  men  of  active  affairs,  and  of  the 
teachers  ofJ;he  people,  will  introduce  him  to  the  large  westeriij 
world."  * 

This  was  the  glowing  picture  which  riveted  Mr  Mann's 
eyes,  and  to  realise  it  he  counted  not  even  his  life  dear  to 
him.  Would  that  a  spirit,  alike  brave,  enduring,  and  enthusi- 
astic, animated  the  friends  of  a  better  and  safer  theory  of 
educating  the  teeming  millions  of  the  West ! 

No  one  can  read  without  deep  emotion  the  few  pages  that 
record  the  giving  way  of  his  physical  nature.  However 
thorough  our  dissent  from  his  opinions  and  plans,  we  cannot 
but  admire  his  self-denial  and  public  spirit,  nor  can  we  doubt 
the  strength  of  his  conviction  that  the  system  he  so  strenu- 
ously advocated  had  all  the  virtue  he  claimed  for  it.  The 
failure  of  his  imposing  structure  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  foundation.  In  dealing  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  it  will  not  do  to  reject 
inspiration,  f  nor  to  regard  the  great  Teacher  sent  from  God 
as  only  an  "unspoiled  human  being." 

We  lay  aside  the  volume  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  surprise — sorrow  that  one  capable  of  exerting  so  power- 


*   Botton  Daily  Advertiser,  September  28.  1865. 

t  "  If  inspiration  be  claimed  for  any  one,  was  not  Or  Clianning  inspired?" 
— Mr  Mann's  letter  to  Mr  Combe,  April  1849. 
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ful  an  influence  upon  the  interests  of  popular  educatiort/. 

should  have  been  led  so  far  astray  respecting  its  essential 

principles  and  ends — and  with  surprise,  that  the  advocate 

and  propagator  of  such  radical  errors  in  philosophy  and 

religion   should   have   received  such  unusual   posthumous 

honours  in  the  Old  Bay  State. 

What  more  fitting  inscription  than  the  following  could"' 

have  been  placed  on  the  monument,  erected,  as  it  has  beenq 

said,  by  the  contributions  of  school  children,  and  occupying 

a  place  in  the  State  House  enclosure,  opposite  a  statue  of 

the  renowned  Webster — 

"  He  did  what  he  could  to  obliterate  prom  the  youthful  mind  the  notion 
OF  the  Providential  government  of  the  world,  and  to  bring  into  exercise 
the  noble  but  neglected  Faculty  of  Causality." 


Aet.  VI. — Literature  of  the  Sahbath  Question. 

he  Literature  of  the  Sahbath  Question.    By  Robert  Cox,  F.S.  A.,  Scot.    In 
two  volumes.     Edinburgh:   Maclachlan  &  Stewart;  and  SimpkiUj^r 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  London.    1865. 

THE  author  of  the  above  named  work  has  forwarded  a 
copy  for  notice  in  The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review.     On  meeting  with  this  announcement,  many  of  our  , 
readers,  who  are  aware  that  the  views  of  Mr  Cox  differ  in 
various  essential  respects  from  those  advocated  in  this  peri- 
odical, may  leap  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  his  work  is 
one  of  a  bitterly  polemic  character,  and  that  it  has  been  ' 
sent  simply  by  way  of  bravado.     It  is  only  doing  him  an  ' 
act  of  justice  to  state  that  there  is  no  proper  foundation  for 
such  an  idea.     His  ability  is  so  great,  his  research  so  amaz-'  * 
ing,  and  the  language  he  employs  in  regard  to  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  opinion  is  as  a  rule  so  gentlemanly,*  that 


*  One  becomes  better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  Mr  Cox,  after 
reading  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  an  article  entitled  "  Sabbaths,"  reprinted 
from  The  Westminster  Review;  the  author  of  which,  though  evidently  a 
scholar,  allows  himself  to  write  after  such  a  fashion  as  this  of  his  Sabbatarian 
opponents :  *'  The  days  of  sanguinary  codes  have  gone  by.  Opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  excepting  for  murder," 
which  we  call  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  But  the  crime  of  depriving  a  fellow- 
creature  of  life  is  not  the  offence  of  greatest  magnitude  of  whicli  any  human 
being  can  be  guilty.  If  capital  punishments  be  allowable  for  that,  then  would 
death  without  mercy, — the  death  of  the  Mosaic  law,  death  by  stoning, — ^be  the 
appropriate  penalty,  not  of  Sabbath-breaking,  but  of  trafficking  in  superstition, 
trading  in  man's  weakness,  and  with  his  loftiest  aspirations,  converting  his 
instincts  of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  wonderful  and  admirable  into  abject 
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he  was  clearly  entitled,  without  a  blush,  to  send  his  volumes 
in  any  direction.  We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  Mr  Cox 
is  conscientious  in  holding  the  opinions  which  he  so  zeal- 
ously advocates,  though  we  think  that  in  certain  cases  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  foregone  conclusions  in 
warping  his  judgment.  We  have  learned  much  from  his 
volumes,  but,  after  having  carefully  studied  them  in  every 
part,  we  still  feel  constrained  to  defend  that  view  of  Sabbath 
obligation  which  he  has  done  his  best  to  render  untenable. 
To  be  more  specific,  Mr  Cox  holds  that  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted, not  at  the  creation,  but  after  the  Israelites  had  left 
Egypt;  that  it  was  solely  a  Jewish  institution;  that  the  obli- 
gation to  observe  the  Lord's  day  rests  rather  on  natural 
law  than  on  positive  injunction,  and  that  it  best  fulfils  its 
beneficent  purpose  when  spent  partly  in  divine  worship 
and  partly  in  ordinary  recreation.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
beUeve  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted  at  the  creation ; 
the  ten  commandments  we  regard  as  having  been  designed, 
not  simply  for  the  Jews,  but  for  mankind  generally;  we, 
consequently,  are  of  opinion  that  direction  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Lord's  day  should  be  spent  is  to  be 
sought,  not  so  much  through  investigation  into  natural  law, 
as  by  the  study  of  the  fourth  commandment,  with  such 
comments  upon  it  as  the  pen  of  inspiration  may  afford.  In 
the  present  article  we  shall  attempt  to  establish  these  posi- 
tions, while  in  a  second  a  review  will  be  given  of  Mr  Cox's 
history  of  opinion  on  the  subject  from  the  apostolic  times 
down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

It  will  tend  to  clear  up  certain  difficulties,  if,  at  the  very 
outset,  an  understanding  be  come  to,  as  to  the  logical 
principles  on  which  the  decision  of  the  question  must  turn. 
As  is  well  known,  while  the  propositions  of  mathematics  are 
susceptible  of  strict  demonstration,  it  is  part  of  the  moral 
probation  to  which  man  is  subject  in  this  world,  that  all 
the  truths  on  the  reception  of  which  his  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  turns,  rest  only  on  probable  evidence.  In 
other  words,  one  is  as  if  he  operated  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
balances,  into  one  scale  of  which  he  cast  all  arguments  in 

terrors  ;  his  most  sacred  eniotione  of  grief,  his  solemn  moments  of  parting  on 
the  confines  of  eternity,  his  very  hopes  of  immortality  into  implements  of  a 
craft,  a  source  of  income,  a  miserable  instrument  of  popularity  and  power ;  and 
the  object  attained,  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  it  by  proclaiming  the  infalli- 
bility of  creeds  and  canons,  persecuting  those  who  question  it  as  infidels  to 
God,  resisting  the  extension  of  knowledge  among  the  masses,  or  rendering  it 
exclusive  and  nominal,  and  thus  seeking  to  crush  the  human  mind  under  the 
wheels  of  the  modern  Juggernaut  of  conventional  idolatry." — P.  51.  "  Death 
wiTHOur  Mkecy!  " — "  Death  w>  Stoninq!  "  Of  others  besides  the  apostles  it 
may  be  said,  '•  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of. " 
VOL.  XV. — NO.  LVI.  Y 
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favour  of  an  opinion,  and  into  the  other  all  against  it,  and 
then  carefully  determined  which  preponderated.  Only  in  one 
set  of  circumstances,  does  any  modification  of  the  process 
take  place.  In  legal  cases,  especially  those  involving  life 
and  death,  in  which  the  evil  flowing  from  an  error  on  the 
side  of  severity  is  obviously  vastly  greater  than  any  that 
can  result  from  a  leaning  towards  mercy,  it  is  sometimes 
legitimate,  nay,  praiseworthy,  to  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  side  that  is  less  probable,  if  that  be  the  one  representing 
acquittal;  and  this  is  always  done  unless  the  other  symbolis- 
ing ascertained  guilt  very  greatly  preponderate.  But  in 
the  investigation  of  truth  in  theological  or  philosophical 
questions,  we  are  absolutely  shut  up  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  heavier  scale.  Let  it  preponderate  even  by  a  hair's- 
breadth  over  the  other,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  the  advan- 
tage to  that  side,  and,  if  duty  be  involved,  to  strive  in  the 
divine  strength  to  accomplish  it,  though  the  evidence  that 
it  is  duty  be  of  no  greater  amount  than  that  now  supposed. 
Our  meaning  will  be  made  clearer  by  supposing  a  case. 
Scarcely  any  sentence  can  be  penned,  on  which  an  ingenious 
mind  may  not  fix  two  or  three  different  meanings.  Is  there 
any  way  of  deciding  which  of  these  to  prefer  ?  Manifestly 
there  is.  Take  any  two  of  the  meanings,  and  put  them 
into  opposite  scales.  Ascertain  which  preponderates.  Ee- 
peat  the  process  till  they  be  exhausted,  when  at  length  it 
will  be  determined  that  one  specific  meaning  has  a  higher 
probability  than  the  rest.  The  others  may  then  be  cast 
away,  while  it  is  retained.  And  if  it  involve  duty,  it  is  as 
imperative  to  carry  that  duty  out  as  if  the  words  embodying 
the  command  had  been  susceptible  of  only  a  single  significa- 
tion. 

To  come  now  to  the  first  disputed  point,  whether  or  not 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation.  That  our  author 
takes  the  negative  side  in  this  argument,  we  infer  rather 
from  the  general  scope  of  his  remarks  than  from  any  specific 
statement."  We  embrace  the  affirmative,  believing  that 
when  the  principles  formerly  laid  down  are  applied  to  the 
Scripture  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  verdict  must  be  given 
in  favour  of  a  primeval  Sabbath.  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  view  maintain  that  the  passage  in  Genesis  ii.  3  is 
proleptical;  in  other  words,  was  spoken  in  anticipation  of  the 
establishment  of  Sabbath  law  in  the  wilderness.  It  would 
then  run  thus,  "And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  (a  long 
time  subsequently,  when  the  manna  was  given  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  when  the  ten  commandments  were  spoken  from 
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Sinai),  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  because 
that  on  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made."     It  is  possible  that  this  m^j  be  the  meaning ; 
but  is  it  probable  ?     If  one  came  to  a  consideration  of  the 
passage  with  no  preconceived  hypothesis  to  support,  would 
such  a  meaning  ever  suggest  itself  to  him  ?    Certainly  not. 
In  which  case,  on  every  sound  principle  of  exegesis,  the 
authority  of  this  very  important  passage  must  go  in  favour 
of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  and  that  so  strongly,  that  in  reality 
there    is    no    need    of    confirmatory    evidence   from    any 
other  source.     Still  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  can 
be  brought  forward  from  the  older  parts  of  Scripture.     The 
passage  in  Genesis  iv.  4,  "  And  in  process  of  time  (Heb.  YP!Q 
^^Pt,  at  the  end  of  days)  it  came  to  pass,"  is  too  vague  to  be 
pressed  into  the  argument.     But  it  is  of  importance  to  note 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Noah.     "  For  yet  seven  days  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain,"  vii. 
4.     "And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth,"  ver.  10.  "  And  Noah  stayed 
yet  other  seven  days,  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out 
of  the  ark,"  viii.  10.     '*  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days, 
and  sent  forth  the  dove,"  ver.  12.     "Fulfil  her  week,"  xxix. 
27.     "  And  Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week,"  ver.  28. 
"  And  he  loved  also  Kachel  more  than  Leah,  and  served  with 
him  yet  seven  other  years,"  ver.  30.     "And  Jacob  made  a 
mourning  for  his  father  seven  days,"  ver.  10.     As  early  also 
as  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  seven  seems  to  have  been  a 
sacred  number,  the  mystic  power  attributed  to  it  being 
founded  possibly  on  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  the 
sanctification  of  the  seventh  day.     "  Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the  female." 
"Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the 
female." 

At  this  stage  of  the  argument  it  is  customary  for  writers 
on  either  side  of  the  question  to  take  for  granted,  that 
if  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation,  manifest 
traces  of  it  would  be  found  throughout  most  lands.  We 
demur  entirely  to  this  assumption.  The  geologist  is  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  in  the  oldest  rocks  the  traces  of 
extinct  life  are  both  scanty  in  amount,  and  obscure  in 
character ;  and  inconceivably  brief  as  the  time  during 
which  man  has  inhabited  the  earth  may  be  when  compared 
with  the  sum  of  all  the  geological  epochs,  yet  something  of 
the  same  kind  has  happened  with  respect  to  the  institutions 
of  the  primitive  ages.  Forming  our  opinion  simply  on 
abstract  grounds,  we  should  anticipate  that  the  traces  of  a 
primeval  Sabbath  still   remaining  in  the  heathen  world, 
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would  not  be  wholly  indisputable;  but  a  priori  reasoning  is 
really  of  little  weight  on  such  a  subject;  it  is  only  an  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  *of  the  case  that  can  carry  true  conviction 
to  the  mind.  What  then  are  the  well  ascertained  facts? 
To  commence  with  the  question,  how  far  septenary  institu- 
tions have  prevailed,  or  still  continue  to  exist,  among  the 
pagan  nations.  On  this  point  a  recent  authority,  Dr  Hessey, 
says,  "  In  the  first  place,  though  it  is  true  that  a  septenary 
division  of  time  is  to  be  found  very  early  in  Scripture,  it  is 
not  true  that  it  was  ever  general  in  the  heathen  world." 
Here  he  seems  to  assume  that  if  there  had  been  a  primitive 
Sabbath  it  would  necessarily  have  left  traces  everywhere,  an 
opinion  to  the  correctness  of  which  exception  has  already 
been  taken.  Then  he  proceeds:  "  The  month  of  the  Romans 
was  divided  into  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides ;  and  co-existent 
with  these  was  another  division,  said  to  be  Etruscan,  into 
Nundines,  or  market  periods,  markets  being  held  at  intervals 
of  nine  days.  Then  the  Greeks  divided  their  month  into 
Decades.  It  is  only  in  the  East  that  anything  like  a  sep- 
tenary division  is  found  to  prevail.  The  Egyptians  had  it, 
the  Persians  had  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  Sanscrit,  and  in  all  the  languages  and  dialects  of 
India.  But  when  we  consider  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
with  Egypt,  the  expeditions  of  Egyptian  conquerors  into 
Scythia,  which,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos,  we  shall  have  little 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  limited  prevalence,  without 
imagining  a  special  revelation  on  the  subject.  The  solar 
month  of  the  Chinese  is  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  divided  into 
Decades ;  they  have  also  a  division  of  the  year  into  twenty- 
four  half -months,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  about  fifteen  days 
each,  which  are  again  sub-divided  into  fives.  There  is  no 
trace  of  sevens.  If  we  turn  to  the  new  world,  we  find  sep- 
tenary institutions  utterly  unknown  to  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  Americas  and  of  Polynesia;  months  are 
sometimes  traceable." — Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures  (Sun- 
day), 1860,  pp.  139,  140. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Dr  Hessey  somewhat  under- 
states the  facts.  He  seems  to  speak  of  the  Hindoo  case  as 
doubtful, — "We  are  told."  Now  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  weeks  do  prevail  among  the  nations  to  which 
Brahmanic  influence  has  extended;  nay,  more,  that  the 
days  of  the  week  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  identical 
in  signification  with  those  which  yet  obtain  among  ourselves, 
the  latter  of  course  derived  from  our  heathen  ancestors. 
They  are  the  same,  too,  with  those  of  the  Roman  week, 
which  are  generally  held,  on  the  authority  of  D'on  Cassius, 
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to  have  crept  into  Eome  from  Egypt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Sanscrit  days  of  the         ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^^ 

week,  as  yet  scarcely  ^^^^^  into  Rome.  English  Names, 

changed  in  India. 

Aditya-war.  Dies-Solia.  Sun-day — or  day  of  the  Sun. 

Soma-war.  Dies  Lunaa.  Mon-day — or  day  of  the  Moon, 

Mangala-war,  Dies-Martis.  Tuesday — or  day  of  Mars. 

Buddha-war.  Dies-Mercurii.  Wednesday — doubtfully  identi- 
fied with  Mercury. 

Brahaspat-war.  Dies-Jovis.  Thursday — or  day  of  Jupiter. 

Sucra-war.  Dies- Veneris.  Friday — or  day  of  Venus. 

Shun-war.  Dies-Saturni.  Saturday — or  day  of  Saturn. 

Here  is  an  uncommonly  curious  and  interesting  series  of 
facts.  Not  merely  is  there  a  division  into  weeks  in  various 
lands,  the  several  days  being  named  after  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  but,  making  allowance  for  difference  of  longitude, 
the  Sunday  of  any  one  country  has,  it  would  appear,  always 
fallen  on  precisely  the  same  day  with  the  Sunday  of  all 
others,  and  so  with  the  remaining  days.  Besides  this,  the 
nations  named  in  the  above  table  belong  to  two  very  diverse 
families  of  mankind;  for,  while  the  Egyptians,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  Coptic  tongue  which  they  speak,  belong,  like  the 
Jews,  to  the  Syro-Arabian  family,  the  rest  are  universally 
ranked  with  the  Indo-European  race.  Hessey,  it  will  bd 
perceived,  adduces  Egyptian  expeditions  into  Scythia  as  a 
reason  for  doubting  the  antiquity  of  the  division  of  time 
now  exhibited;  and  the  writer  of  the  article  "Week"  in 
Smith's  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Bible,  advancing  a  step  farther 
in  the  same  direction,  thinks  it  possible  that  the  week  was 
introduced  into  India  by  the  Arabs  and  Mohammedans.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  last  mentioned  writer,  Eev.  Francis  Garden, 
entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  the  time 
when  Hindooism  overflowed  into  Bali,  near  Java,  centuries 
before  Mohammed  was  born,  the  week,  and  with  it  the 
Sanscrit  names,  were  transferred  to  the  island  of  which  we 
speak ;  then,  again,  the  Arabic  names  are  asserted  to  be 
so  different,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  must  have 
been  slight  indeed ;  while,  finally,  no  explanation  is  offered 
of  the  identity  between  the  names  of  the  days  in  India  and 
in  Europe.  The  only  opinion  that  seems  really  consistent 
with  all  the  data,  is  that  which  carries  back  the  origin  of 
the  septenary  division  of  time  and  the  naming  of  the  days^, 
to  that  remote  period,  when  the  Brahmans,  the  Persians, 
the  Assyrians  (who,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  generally  held 
to  have  had  weeks),  the  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  the  Sclavonic, 
the  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes,  constituted  one  nation, 
somewhere  about  Persia  or  Independent  Tartary.  As  the 
Hindoos  are  believed  to  have  entered  India  about  seventeen 
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centuries  before  Christ,  we  raust  suppose  a  yet  more  ancient 
date  for  the  origin  of  septenary  institutions  among  the  united 
people;  which  carries  us  back  beyond  the  epoch  of  any  Egyp- 
tian expeditions,  that  rest  on  irrefragable  historic  evidence. 
Dr  Hessey,  it  will  be  perceived,  considers  it  settled,  that 
China  is  without  the  division  into  weeks.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr  Gilfillan 
quotes  a  passage  from  Gillespie's  Land  of  Sinim,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  "  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Fuh-he,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  considerably  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago,  the  following  remarkable  s*entence  is  to  be  found : 
'  Every  seven  days  comes  the  revolution,'  that  is,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  generally  explained  by  Chinese  scholars  ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  Chinese  almanacs  of 
the  present  day,  there  are  four  names  applicable  during  the 
course  of  each  lunar  month  to  the  days  which  answer  to 
our  Sundays"  {Gilfillan,  p.  370).  A  yet  more  specific  state- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  Witness  for  November  14.  1855. 
^j,'.*VMr  Johnston  of  Amoy  then  addressed  the  meeting.  At 
the  outset  he  stated,  in  connection  with  the  vital  truths 
which  came  to  be  found,  both  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
;  Chinese,  and  in  the  usages  of  society  at  a  former  period, 
that  they  found  the  existence  of  a  Sabbath  long  anterior  to 
the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  It  existed  among  the  tombs  as  a 
petrifaction  of  a  former  period."  Cox,  after  explaining  how 
the  idea  arose  that  the  Chinese  have  or  had  a  Sabbath,  adds, 
that  "they  do  not  observe  this  day,  or  even  know  of  its 
existence."  The  matter  requires  further  clearing  up ;  but, 
even  without  insisting  at  present  on  the  case  of  China,  or 
instancing  some  others,  either  of  less  importance  or  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  enough  remains  to  prove  the  early 
and  extensive  prevalence  of  the  septenary  division  of  time 
in  the  eastern  world.  No  dispute  has  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  fact,  that  the  number  seven  was  reputed  sacred  by 
eminent  philosophers,  as  well  as  by  the  priesthood  and 
people  of  various  heathen  lands.  But  after  these  facts 
have  been  ascertained,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that, 
while  writers  on  one  side  explain  them,  by  attributing  them 
to  reminiscences  of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  Cox,  Hessey,  and 
many  others  attempt  to  shew,  that  the  week,  like  the  month 
<lind  the  year,  may  have  had  an  astronomical  origin.  Our 
author  thus  expresses  his  opinion : — "  To  the  common  aver- 
ment, that  the  practice  of  dividing  time  into  weeks  of  seven 
days  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  it  is  replied  that,  just  as 
thie  original  month  was  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution, 
so  the  original  week  would  be  the  fourth  of  that  period, 
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corresponding  to  the  four  obvious  and  familiar  phases  of 
the  moon;  and  that  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the 
week,  as  afterwards  more  conveniently  adjusted,  and  the 
original  lunar  week,  is  no  more  an  objection  to  this  idea, 
than  the  difference  between  the  lunar  and  calendar  months, 
or  between  the  solar  and  the  civil  year,  is  an  objection  to 
the  universally  received  opinion,  that  the  lunar  and  solar 
revolutions  were  the  origin  of  these  periods."  **  Another 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  week  is,  that  its  seven  days 
were  fixed  in  correspondence  with  the  number  of  the  planets 
recognised  in  ancient  astronomy,  which  were  worshipped  in 
the  east,  and  which  not  only  gave  their  names  to  the  days 
of  the  week,  but  may  have  invested  the  number  seven  with 
the  sacred  character  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  5,"  *'  Of 
the  two  explanations,  the  former  seems  the  more  probable ; 
that,  if  the  phases  of  the  moon  originally  suggested  the 
week,  the  reputed  number  of  the  planets  may  have  strength- 
ened the  tendency  to  follow  the  suggestion.  Philo,  who 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  connects  most 
'  distinctly  the  period  of  the  seven  days  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon."-— (Pp.  113,  114.) 

While,  then,  there  is  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  early  and  extensive  prevalence  of  septenary  institutions 
in  the  Easfern  world,  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  explana- 
tions offered.  Eemnants  of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  say  one 
party.  Easily  accounted  for  astronomically,  reply  the  other. 
Either  hypothesis  will  furnish  a  plausible  solution  of  the 
question.  The  balance  seems  in  equilibrio.  Can  no  further 
evidence  be  obtained  to  turn  the  scale  ?  Or,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  in  constructing  our  argument,  we  are  as  if  we  had 
reared  a  bridge.  All  is  now  complete  but  the  keystone  of 
the  arch.  Cannot  that  be  supplied?  Various  passages  from 
the  old  Greek  poets  and  others  have  been  continually  quoted 
to  shew  that  when  they  wrote  their  countrymen  regarded  the 
seventh  day  as  sacred.  If  these  will  stand  inquiry,  the  balance 
will  actually  turn,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  will  be  supplied; 
for  no  astronomical  reason  can  be  brought  forward  for  keep- 
ing sacred  the  seventh  day.  Investigation  into  the  authority 
of  those  passages  thus  becomes  of  primary  importance  for 
the  argument.  They  may  be  found  in  Owen's  36th  Preli- 
minary Exercitation  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  s.  11-15.  Some  of  them  also  are  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Brltannica,  last  (8th)  edition,  article  Sabbath.  As 
it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  argument  that  Sabbatic  observance 
was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  the  passage  quoted  shall 
be  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  will  tend  to  clearness,  to 
arrange  the  authors  according  to  their  date  : — 
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Jf,r  Passages  from  Homer,  date,  according  to  Scott  and  Liddel, 
'"  900  B.C. 

1st.     E^Bo/MaTTi  d'  ^irura.  KarriXvhv  h^ov  r[fia^' 

''Then  came  the  seventh  day  that  is  sacred." 
2d,    "E(3d6/j,7}  rfv  U^n. 

*'The  seventh  (day)  was  sacred." 
8d.    "E(3dofiov  7]fMCL^  iTiv  xa/  n^^rgrsXstfro  clTOLVTa. 

"It  was  the  seventh  day,  wherein  all  things  were  finii 
or  perfected." 
4th.  ' EjSdofidrp  5'  rjoi  X/Vo/^sv  ^oov  st,  A^^^ovrog. 

'*  We  left  the  flood  of  Acheron  on  the  seventh  day." 

II.  Passages  from  Hesiod,  according  to  Scott  and  Liddel,  800  B.C. 
5th.   Ilfwrov  hv},  rer^dg  re,  %ai  iSdo/xvj  /sgov  r}fMa§. 

**  The  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  seventh  day  is  sacred." 
6th.  *E/55o/Aar7j  5'  aurt;  XocfM-v^hv  (pdog  visXioto. 

**The  seventh  again,  the  sacred  or  illustrious  light  of  the 
sun." 

III.  Passages  from  Linus  (date  unknown)  or  from  Callimachus,  256 

B.C.  according  to  Scott  and  Liddel. 
7th.  'E/35o/Aar>j  6'  tjoi  rsTiXsa/jjSva  irdvra.  Tsruxrai. 

'*  The  seventh  day  wherein  all  things  were  finished.' 
8th.  'EfSdo/iri  1/1/  dya&Zig,  xa/  s^do/iri  hri  yiviSXr}. 
'E(3d6f^ri  sv  T^UTotaif  xa/  e^dofiri  sari  rsXsir}. 
*'  The  seventh  day  among  the  best  things,  the  seventh  is  this 

nativity  of  all  things." 
''The  seventh  is  amongst  the  chiefest,  and  is  the  perfect 
day." 
9th.  *ETra  ds  'rdvra  rsrvxrat  h  6v^a)/(fJ  dffrspoevr.  j^jj, 

*Ev  kdtCkoigi  <pavsvT  s'TirsKko/isvoig  sviavrotg.  "^Bl 

**In  seven  all  things  were  perfected,  in  the  starry  heavens 
which  appear  in  their  orbs,  or  circles,  in  the  rolling  or 
voluble  years." 

These  passages,  it  appears,  were  seen  in  the  poems  from 
which  they  were  taken,  by  one  Aristobulus,  or  at  least  he 
said  that  he  saw  them.  Then  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
after  him  Eusebius,  both  copied  them  at  second  hand,  trust- 
ing that  all  was  right.  And  they  continued  to  be  quoted 
century  after  century  till  long  after  the  Keformation,  before 
any  one  thought  of  using  his  own  eyes  instead  of  those  of 
Aristobulus.  Even  yet  so  few  Christian  writers  have  ever 
thought  of  verifying  the  quotations  that,  as  mentioned,  some 
still  figure  in  the  VBry  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  The  writer  of  the  article  Aristobulus,  in  Smith's 
Greek  and  Eoman  Biography  and  Mythology,  mentions  that 
their  genuineness  was  disputed  by  E.  Simon,  and  especially 
by  Hody,  who  was  answered  by  a  Dutchman  called  Vale- 
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kenaer.*  After  speaking  of  these  authorities,  Cox  quotes  a 
Mr  T.  S.  Hughes,  whom  some  may  conjecture  to  be  the 
author  of  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  and  the  present  member 
for  Lambeth.  The  gentleman  referred  to  was,  however,  the 
Bev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  We  find  him  to  have  been  "Chris- 
tian Advocate"  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Examin- 
ing Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  about  the 
year  1826.  His  letter  to  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  from  which 
Mr  Cox  quotes,  may  be  found  immediately  after  that  against 
which  it  was  penned  in  the  "Pamphleteer"  for  1826,  pp. 
203-4.  In  regard  to  the  quotation  numbered  5  in  the  list, 
Mr  Hughes  says  :  "  Now,  in  the  first  of  these  lines,  the  poet 
is  not  describing  the  days  of  the  week,  but  those  of  the 
month ;  and  he  calls  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  sacred 
because  it  was  the  birthday  of  Apollo,"  On  that  numbered 
6,  he  remarks :  "  The  second  verse  I  cannot  discover  in 
Hesiod ;  but  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  same  origin."  On 
No.  1 :  "In  looking  for  this  verse  among  those  of  Homer's, 
I  have  long  strained  my  eyes  in  vain,  and  some  of  my 
friends  have  done  the  same  with  no  better  success."  On 
No.  2  :  "  The  same  may  be  said  of  this."  Of  No.  3:  "Here 
I  find  the  worst  fault  of  all ;  for  IjSdo/jbov  (seventh)  appears  to 
be  substituted  for  Tsr^nrov  (fourth),  as  it  exists  in  all  the  copies 
of  Homer  which  I  have  seen.  Even  if  ijSdofiov  were  the  right 
reading,  the  line  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
in  question."  Finally,  of  No.  4  he  writes  :  "  This  line  also 
I  am  unable  to  find  in  Homer."  Not  wishing  to  take  so  im- 
portant a  matter  on  trust,  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  go  over  every 
line  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  several  poems 
popularly  attributed  to  Hesiod.  The  result  has  in  all 
respects  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Hughes.  The  lines 
numbered  1,  2,  4,  and  6,  which  he  was  unable  to  find,  we 
also  have  failed  to  detect.  No.  5  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
7th  of  the  month,  not  of  the  week.  The  passage  occurs  in 
Hesiod' s  fifis^ai  (constituting  the  latter  part  of  his  "E^ya  xa/  • 
Tjfie^ai),  at  the  770th  and  771st  lines.  After  the  poet  has 
stated  that  the  80th  of  the  month  is  excellent  for  some  opera- 
tions, which  he  describes,  he  introduces  the  line  quoted  above 
about  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  days  being  sacred,  the 
last  named  "  because  that  on  it  Latona  bore  Apollo  armed 

*  We  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  work  of  Valckenaer,  which,  as 
Mr  Cox  mentions,  is  not  easily  found ;  and  we  have  failed  to  detect  the  paragraphs 
in  which  Richard  Simon  and  Humphrey  Hody  have  expressed  their  opinions. 
But  we  suspect  that  the  author  of  the  article  Aristobulus  in  Smith's  Cyclo- 
psedia  of  the  Bible,  means  that  all  the  three  writers  quoted  were  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  Greek  lines,  but  that  Simon  and  Hody  impeached  the  good 
faith  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  while  Valckenaer,  as  we  learn  from  Cox,  at- 
tacked Aristobulus. 
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with  a  golden  sword,''  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  what  ''both 
the  eighth  and  ninth  days  of  the  month"  are  suitable  for, 
and  for  what  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  &c.  The 
grand  old  Puritan,  Owen,  with  his  usual  candour  and  acumen, 
points  out  that  it  is  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  and  not 
of  the  week,  that  is  here  declared  to  be  sacred.  Once  more 
in  regard  to  No.  3  :  In  our  copy  of  Homer,  as  in  all  which 
Mr  Hughes  consulted,  rsr^arov,  and  not  e(Bdo/!iov,  is  the  reading. 
The  passage  will  be  found  in  the  Odyssey,  Book  V.,  line  262. 

Tsrgaro  ^/ici§  triv  xa/  rw  rsreXeGTO  acravra 

The  nrgotrov  refers  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  Ulysses  had 
been  engaged  in  launching  the  raft  which  was  to  bear  him 
from  the  island  of  the  goddess  Calypso.  Cowper's  transla^ 
tion  quite  conveys  the  sense.     After  saying  of  the  raft, 

♦'  Then  heaved  her  down  with  levers  to  the  4eep," 

It  is  added — 

'*  He  finished  all  his  work  on  the  fourth  day, 
And  on  the  fifth,  Calypso,  nymph  divine, 
Dismissed  him  from  her  isle." 

The  seemingly  wilful  misapplication  of  one  line,  the 
change  of  an  important  word  in  another,  coupled  again  with 
misapplication,  and  the  citation  of  various  passages  which 
cannot  now  be  found  at  all  in  the  authors  from  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  taken,  concur  in  establishing  a  charge 
of  bad  faith  against  some  ancient  Sabbatic  advocate.  The 
delinquent  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Aristobulus. 
He  was  a  Jew  and  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  resident  at 
Alexandria  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and 
his  object  in  citing  the  Greek  poets  was  to  shew  that  they 
-had  borrowed  some  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Jews. 

Mr  Hughes,  in  rejecting  the  citations  of  Aristobulus  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  is  still  inclined  to  think  that  the  week  was 
known  to  the  former  of  those  great  epic  poets,  and  instances 
the  Odyssey,  x.  80,  p.  398,  g  249  and  o.  475.  The  references 
are  not  precise ;  and  none  of  them  assert  that  the  seventh 
day  was  sacred.  Besides  the  citations  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  there  were  others  which  Clement  attributed  to 
Callimachus,  and  Eusebius  to  Linus.  It  is  not  decided  who 
the  Linus  referred  to  was,  or  when  he  lived,  or  whether  he 
ever  existed  at  all.  Callimachus  is  known  to  have  been  an 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who,  according  to  the  writer  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography,  &c.,  had  charge  of  the 
great  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
his  successor  from  b.c.  260  to  b.c.  240.     The  Septuagint,  or 
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at  least  its  earlier  parts,  had  thus  been  translated  just  before 
he  wrote,  so  that  he  might  have  borrowed  his  knowledge  of 
the  week  from  it,  or  from  some  of  the  Jews  with  whom 
Alexandria  then  swarmed.  This  renders  any  citations  that 
may  be  made  from  his  writings  of  no  weight  for  our  present 
inquiry,  besides  which  the  discovery  of  the  bad  faith  of 
Aristobulus  shakes  confidence  in  any  quotation  of  his  which 
we  cannot  now  verify.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
turn  the  balance  left  in  equilibrio.  The  keystone  of  the  arch 
which  was  requisite  to  give  support  to  the  heathen  evidence 
for  a  primeval  Sabbath  falls,  and  the  structure  it  was  de- 
signed to  hold  together,  for  the  time  at  least,  becomes  a  ruin. 
To  sum  up  the  evidence  then  on  this  part  of  the  question. 
The  early  portion  of  Scripture  affords  clear  proof  that  a 
Sabbath  was  instituted  immediately  after  man's  creation. 
It  has  been  thought  also  that  unmistakeable  traces  of  this 
early  institution  have  been  found  in  many  lands.  But  the 
evidence  from  the  heathen  world  has  proved  less  conclusive 
than  was  once  supposed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — 
there  was  an  antecedent  improbability  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  setting  aside  the  heathen  testimonies  as  uncer- 
tain, we  must  still,  on  Scripture  grounds,  unhesitatingly  give 
a  verdict^  in  favour  of  a  primitive  Sabbath. 

The  next  point  on  which  issue  is  joined,  is  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  holy  when  applied  to  the  day  of  rest.  Cox 
and  many  others  hold  that  it  simply  means  separated,  with- 
out there  being  any  indication  for  what  purpose.  Thus, 
speaking  of  Gen.  ii.  3,  he  says,  *' As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  *  blessed,'  commentators  are  much  at  vari- 
ance. With  respect,  however,  to  that  rendered  'sanctified* 
or  *made  holy'  (Kadesh),  the  most  learned  concur  in  re- 
garding it  as  here  equivalent  to  set  apart.  Thus  Calvin 
says:  'Kadesh,  with  the  Hebrews,  is  to  separate  from  the 
common  number.  God  therefore  sanctifies  the  seventh  day, 
when  he  renders  it  illustrious,  that  by  a  special  law  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest'  (Com.  on  Gen.  ii.  8).  And 
Bishop  Horsley  observes :  "Set  it  apart  is  the  true  import  of 
the  word  ''hallowed  it ;'"  and  again,  "'He  hallowed  it,"— 
that  is,  God  distinguished  this  particular  day  and  set  it 
apart  from  the  rest'"  (Sermons  xxii.  and  xxiii.  on  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath),  Cox,  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  3.  Hence  our  author  trans- 
lates the  fourth  commandment  thus  ;  "  Remember  the  rest- 
-day, to  set  it  apart.  Six  days  shalt  (or  mayest)  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  thy  work:  but  the  seventh  day  is  a  rest  to 
Jehovah  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  male  slave,  nor  thy 
female  slave,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
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tliy  gates  [L  ^*,  thy  proselyte] :  for  in  six  days  Jehovah  mlS 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day ;   wherefore  Jehovah  distinguished 
(made  eminent)  the  Kest-day  and  set  it  apart."    It  wiU  be 
perceived  that  Mr  Cox  believes  the  word  tJ^nj?  holy,  to  mea; 
simply  separated,  and  that  the  object  for  which  the  separ 
tion  was  made  must  be  ascertained  from  other  sources, 
one  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessarily  for  a  holy 
object,  he  makes  an  unwarranted  assumption.    We,  on  the 
contrary,  think  that  the  idea  of  holiness  became  so  con- 
stantly connected  with  the  word,  whatever  was  the  primary 
import,  that  the  onus  of  proving  that  holiness  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  particular  setting  apart,  rests  on  him  who 
refuses  to  admit  its  presence.     It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  statement  that  set  apart  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  not  universally  conceded ;  and,  as  Mr  Cox  wit 
his  usual  candour  states,  among  the  objectors  to  this  view 
the  prince  of  German  lexicographers  Gesenius.    That  great 
authority  makes  physical  purity  the  first  or  radical  significaMi 
tion  of  the  verb  ^tli?  or  ^!1^,  and  then  adds  quite  a  host  o9l 
meanings  differing  from  each  other  perhaps  by  a  shade,  but 
all  involving  the  idea  of  moral  purity  or  holiness.*     This 
being  so,  it  does  seem  scarcely  safe  to  presume  in  any  case 
on  the  absence  of  this  signification.     Making  an  induction 
of  various  passages  fitted  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
the  result  is  that.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy,  means,  observe  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  you 
recognise  in  it  that  quality  which  was  in  the  fast  to  which 
Joel  summoned  his  countrymen   at    a    time    of   peculiar 
calamity,  Joel  i.  14 ;  in  the  censers  used  by  Korah  and  hiaH. 
company.  Num.  xvi.  37,  in  Hebrew  Bible  xvii.  2 ;  in  AaroiJBI 
and  his  sons  when  set  apart  to  the  sacerdotal  office,  Exod. 
xxix.  1 ;  in  the  Israelites  at  mount  Sinai,  when  prepared  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  in  the  place  where  Moses  was 
required  to  put  off  his  shoes  at  the  burning  bush,  Exod. 
iii.  5 ;  and,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  in  Him  to  whom 
adoration  was  addressed  by  the  seraphim  in  the  words, 
*'Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory,"  Isaiah  vi.  3.     We  cannot  therefore  think 
that  abstinence  from  work  fulfilled  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  reflection  that  en- 
forced idleness  would  have  had  a  bad  rather  than  a  good 
"^ — t.'gjiiij'aaja  ■  £urjjioft.i«jWii    ■'"■j  .»■■ — (^uxyjyi'iMjinb) — ?-s*^:? — -^ — ^'ioi 

*  The  following  are  tlie  senses  lie  assigns  to  tHe  verb  above  nientioned — 
1,  purus  or  mundus  fuit  de  puritate  et  munditia  physica.  2.  Sanctus,  sacer 
fuit,  Niph  Sanctus  habitus  est.  Piel  (the  conjugation  or  voice  used  in  Gen. 
ii.  8,  and  Exod.  xx.  8),  1,  sanctum  habuit;  2,  sanctum  declaravit.  Hithp. 
],  purgavit,  mundavit;  2,  sanctum,  &c.,  prcestitit;  3,  eelebratum  est  (festum). 
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moral  tendency ;  it  may  therefore  almost  be  assumed  as 
axiomatic,  that  the  rest  was  to  be  a  means  to  an  end  rather 
than  itself  the  end ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  designed  to 
afford  time  and  opportunity  for  divine  worship.  That 
special  service  was  suitable  to  the  day  was  taught,  as  usual  in 
that  early  period  of  the  church's  history,  by  symbol,  in  the 
changing  of  the  shew-bread  each  Sabbath,  Lev.  xxiv.  8 ; 
and  the  offering  of  two  lambs  instead  of  one  at  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice.  Num.  xxviii.  3-10. 

The  next  point  on  which  exception  is  taken  to  the  views 
of  our  author  or  his  friends  is  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  day,  with  the  authority  for  its  observance.  Two 
parties,  in  most  respects  antagonistic  to  each  other,  concur 
in  opposing  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  day  was  instituted 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Jesus  i  philosophers  like  Mr  Cox, 
who  rest  Sabbath  obligation  on  natural  law,  and  Anglican 
High  Churchmen  like  Dr  Hook,  whose  motive  in  contending 
against  the  Scripture  authority  for  the  day  is,  that  they  may 
drive  people,  in  alarm  tor  its  preservation,  into  the  arms  of 
that  priesthood,  Anglican  or  Eomish,  who  constitute  **the 
church ;"  and  are  anxious  that  we  should  observe  not  only 
Sunday  but  a  host  of  other  days.  As  a  specimen  of  the  first 
view,  we-  may  instance  Sir-  William  Domville's  remark, 
quoted  by  Cox: — "The  Sunday  would  be  more  generally 
and  more  religiously  observed  than  it  is,  were  the  observance 
of  it  placed  upon  the  secure  ground  of  utility  rather  than  on 
the  debateable  ground  of  Scripture  authority,"  i.  323.  In 
regard  to  the  second,  or  Anglican  and  Eomish  view,  Dr  Hook, 
as  quoted  by  Mr  Cox,  says,  "  The  dedication  of  one  day  in 
seven  as  a  day  of  bodily  and  mental  rest,  and  to  be  a  day  of 
divine  worship,  is  a  principle  of  revealed  religion;  the  church 
has  decided  that  our  seventh  day  of  rest  and  worship  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  week."  And  that  the  church  claims 
a  right  to  impose  other  days,  even  when  there  is  no  guiding 
principle  of  revealed  religion  to  suggest  their  establishment, 
is  evident  from  another  statement  of  his :  *'  For  if  the  church 
has  power  to  appoint  one  festival,  it  has  power,  of  course,  to 
appoint  others,"  Cox,  ii.  371,  372.  In  opposition  to  these 
views,  we  maintain  that  the  Lord's  day  was  instituted  under 
the  divine  guidance  of  him  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  first  verse  that  seems  logically  to  require  notice  is 
the  well-known  one  in  Heb.  iv.  5,  "  There  remaineth  there- 
fore a  rest  (ffaCCar/o/Aos,  i.  e.  Sabbath  keeping)  for  the 
people  of  God."  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  heaven. 
If,  as  has  been  proved,  there  was  a  Sabbath-keeping  for 
those  who  lived  under  the  patriarchal  period  of  the  church's 
history,  if  there  was  one  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and 
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if  there  is  one  for  the  redeemed  above,  would  it  not  appear 
like  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  divine  plan  if  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  there  were  no  Sabbath  ?  The  ana- 
logy of  the  prior  periods,  and  of  that  which  is  yet  to  come, 
is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  that  we 
should  have  suspected  its  existence,  even  had  there  been  no 
positive  evidence  of  its  institution ;  and  much  less  will 
suffice  than  would  have  been  required  had  the  analogy  fallen 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Six  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  is  well  known,  constitute  the  direct  proof  on  the 

subject :— trov  rloidw  f 

1.  "  Then  the  same  day  at  evemng,  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week  {rfi  [ita  rwv  (TaCCarwv),  when  the  doors  were  shut  where 
the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came 
Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace 
be  unto  you,"  John  xx.  19. 

2.  *'  And  after  eight  days,  again  {f^i&'  y}/Ms§ag  oxtoj)  his  dis- 
ciples were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them.  Then  came 
Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and 
said.  Peace  be  unto  you,"  John  xx.  26. 

3.  **  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  {rrit  rifie^av  tth  nscrjj- 
Ttodrrig)  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one:^ 
place,"  Acts  ii.  1. 

4.  "And  we  .  .  .  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days; 
where  we  abode  seven  days.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  ('Ev  di  rf  (LiS.  ruv  ffccQQaTMv)^  when  the  disciples  came  to-, 
gether  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to 
depart  on  the  morrow,  and  continued  his  speech  till  mid- 
night," Acts  XX.  6,  7. 

5.  "Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  (xarti  fitav  caQQdTm)  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come,"  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 

6.  "I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day"  {Iv  rf  TLvoiaxf, 

rifiha)^  Eev.  i.  10.  -J  ,t9u  m  r;i  „BdJO£f  iT3 

To  these  some  add  a  seventh  passage:  " Pray  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  winter  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day"  {[h\  tfaCCarw),- 
Matt.  xxiv.  20.  We  do  not  think  this  last  verse  relevant  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  Almost  every  one  of  the  early  churches 
consisted,  as  is  well  known,  of  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile  ele- 
ment. Those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism  were 
permitted  to  observe  the  seventh  day  provided  they  did  not 
impose  it  on  their  Gentile  brethren.  Thus  they  seem  to 
have  kept  two  days  sacred,  the  seventh  and  the  first,  while 
the  Gentile  Christians  observed  the  first  only.  Such  confu- 
sion would  have  arisen,  had  the  two  portions  of  time  now 
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indicated  been  called  by  the  same  name,  that  we  think  it 
was  not  till  the  mass,  or  at  least  a  large  number  of  the  ^^ 
Jewish  proselytes,  becoming  soured  in  temper,  and  heretical  ' 
in  doctrine,  had  withdrawn  from  the  church  and  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  the   Ebionite   sect,  and  those  wha- 
remained  behind  had  lost  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  that" 
the  same  name  could  be  applied  to  the  two  days.     Hence 
the  passage  in  Matthew  seems  to  mean  :  Pray  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  winter,  or  you  will  have  great  hardships  to  ^ 
endure.     So  will  you  have  if  you  flee  on  the  Sabbath  day, ' 
when  the  people  of  the  districts  through  which  you  have  to 
pass,  believing  you  to  be  committing  sin  in  travelling  on 
that  day,  will  throw  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  pro- 
gress.    Therefore  pray  that  you  may  not  have  to  flee  on  that : 
day.    This  would  well  agree  with  the  next  verse,  "  For  there  - 
shall  be  great  tribulation."     Of  the  six  relevant  passages  the 
first,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  of  little  if  any  weight,  since 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  disciples  to  meet  together  for 
deliberation  on  the  evening  of  a  day  marked  by  such  excite- 
ment as  that  of  Christ's  resurrection.     But  if  the  phrase, 
after  eight  days,  means  that  day  week,  the  first  passage 
gathers  considerable  force  ;  and  the  two  together  induce  the 
suspicionjthat  the  Christians  had  begun  to  look  on  the  first 
rather  than  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  sacred.     And 
the  expression,  Ated'  r^fi'^ctg  dxtu,  does  really  seem  to  mean^ 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week.     We  speak  familiarly  of  this  day 
eight  days.     Nor  is  the  colloquialism  confined  to  England, 
it  exists  also  in  India ;  for  example,  in  the  modern  Mah-' 
ratta,  which,  in  many  respects,  closely  approximates  to  the 
Sanscrit — that  parent  of  tongues — the  word  for  a  week  is 
Athuwuda,  from  dth,  eight,  nearly  the   same  as  in  broad 
Scotch.     And  when  a  Mahratta  is  asked  how  he  can  reckon 
up  eight  days  when  there  appear  to  be  but  seven,  he  replies, 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  thus  reckoning  the  first  day  twice ;  as  in 
music,  with  but  seven  notes,  it  is  yet  customary  to  speak  of 
octaves.     On  the  first  day  of  the  second  week,  then,  the  dis- 
ciples appear  again  to  have  met  together. 

From  Leviticus  xxiii.  11,  compared  with  v.  1,  8,  we  learn 
that  on  **  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,"  which  constituted 
the  last  of  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  a  sheaf  obtained 
from  the  first  ripe  grain  was  to  be  waved  by  the  priest 
before  the  Lord.  Then  it  is  said,  "  And  ye  shall  count  unto 
you  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  from  the  day  that 
ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering :  seven  Sabbaths 
shall  be  complete.  Even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh 
Sabbath  shall  ye  number  fifty  days;  and  ye  shall  offer  a 
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new  meat  offering  unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  xxiii.  16.  That 
the  day  after  the  seventh  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  complete 
before  the  feast,  which  unlike  the  others  lasted  only  a  day, 
commenced,  may  be  inferred  from  a  careful  examination  of 
these  verses,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  by  the  name  pentecost,  fiftieth,  given  to  the 
festival.  In  this  case  it  fell  on  the  day  commemorative  of 
the  resurrection,  and  again,  as  on  former  occasions,  not  as 
anticipating  any  remarkable  occurrence,  but  apparently 
because  the  ordinary  time  for  public  worship  had  come, 
"  They  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place."  No.  4 
conveys  the  idea  that  Paul  had  waited  for  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  that  on  which  the  disciples  were  wont  statedly 
to  assemble  for  worship,  and,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  if 
not  as  part  of  their  usual  service,  to  break  bread,  that  is, 
apparently,  to  celebrate  the  communion.  From  the  fifth 
passage  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  day  of  the  week 
made  an  interruption  in  the  worldly  occupation  of  the  Chris- 
tian merchants  and  others,  so  that  it  was  an  appropriate 
time  for  them  to  transfer  from  their  common  stock,  to  a 
special  fund  kept  beside  them,  such  a  sum  as  they  thought 
they  could  afford  for  religious  purposes.  Finally,  on  the 
supposition  that  by  the  Lord's  day  we  are  to  understand  the 
first  of  the  week,  John  was  pre-eminently  in  the  Spirit  on 
that  day.  Some,  however,  doubt  the  identification  here 
assumed.  To  us  no  uncertainty  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
matter.  In  most  cases  where  the  term  Lord  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  obviously  means  Christ.  ,The  day  then  is 
the  day  of  Christ.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  Nor 
perhaps  can  that  of  his  ascension  be  fixed  down  with  rigor- 
ous accuracy.  Friday  the  day  of  his  death  seems  not  to 
have  been  marked  by  special  observance  till  a  later  period. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  coming  of  Jesus  to 
judgment,  to  one  or  other  or  both  of  which  the  term  day  of 
the  Lord  is  not  unfrequently  applied,  seems  quite  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  take 
the  words  in  the  sense  that  most  Christians  do,  that  which 
is  thus  expressed  by  Mr  Cox,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit,"  i.  e,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
other  meanings  which  he  mentions  as  held  by  various 
persons,  are,  1st,  in  spirit,  i.  e.,  in  imagination,  I  was 
present  at  the  day  of  judgment;"  "  I  had  a  vision  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord;"  2,  '*the  gospel  era;"  and  8,  "the  Jewish 
Sabbath."  (!) 

It  is  now  needful  to  adduce  the  three  passages  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  more  than  outweigh  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  six  or  seven  just  cited.     They  are,  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6, 
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with  the  context,  "One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another:  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the 
day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it :"  Gal.  iv.  9,  10, 
11,  "But  now,  after  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are 
known  of  him,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain  :'* 
Col.  ii.  16  17,  "  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat 
or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  the  Sabbath  days  {n  (raCSarwi/),  which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  Mr  Cox 
assents  to  the  principle  that  the  term  Sabbath  in  the  New 
Testament  never  means  the  Christian  but  always  the  Jewish 
sacred  day ;  this  then  at  once  puts  out  of  court  the  passage 
in  Colossians.  The  other  two  are,  however,  formidable,  as 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was 
optional,  nay  more,  that  it  was  those  who  were  strong  in 
Christ,  and  Paul  among  the  number,  who  set  it  aside ;  and 
hence,  that  to  keep  it  was  an  indication  of  weakness.  Those 
who  consider  these  passages  to  inculcate  that  all  observance 
of  sacred^ays  was  abolished  by  Christ  support  their  position 
also  by  bringing  forward  various  texts  which  appear  to  imply 
that  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  including  the  decalogue,  has 
been  swept  away,  and  that  only  the  precepts  given  forth  by 
Jesus  are  binding  now.  Before  bringing  any  of  these  for^ 
ward,  it  will  tend  to  narrow  the  limits  of  controversy  on  the 
subject,  if  it  be  pointed  out  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  go 
in  admitting  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  If  all  the 
Old  Testament  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  be  brought 
together,  it  will  be  found  how  frequently  the  Sinaitic  legisla- 
tion is  described,  not  by  a  single  word,  but  by  several 
coupled  together,  as  if  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  of  a  homo-^ 
geneous  character.  It  is  described  as  statutes  and  command- 
ments, Deut.  iv.  40,  &c. ;  or  testimonies,  statutes,  and 
judgments,  Deut.  iv.  45,  &c. ;  or  commandments,  statutes,; 
and  judgments,  Deut.  v.  31,  &c. ;  or  charge,  statutes,  judg-" 
ments,  and  commandments,  Deut.  xi.  1,  &c.  It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  inspired  writers  meant  to  con-* 
vey  the  idea  that  the  legislation  at  Sinai  might  be  resolved 
into  several  codes.  We  believe  that  there  were  three,  all 
differing  in  their  predestined  term  of  endurance.  The 
ceremonial  law  is  universally  admitted  to  have  fulfilled  its 
function  when  Christ  made  his  atoning  sacrifice.  The 
ordinary  civil  and  criminal  code  of  the  Jews  required  to  be 
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adapted,  like  the  corresponding  laws  in  other  countries,  to 
the  exact  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  which 
the  Hebrew  nation  had  reached  at  the  time  of  its  promulga- 
tion, and  necessarily  became,  in  some  particulars,  antiquated 
whenever  they  rose  above  that  position.  It  is  only  in  regard 
to  the  moral  law,  as  summed  up  in  the  decalogue,  that  any 
dispute  exists.  It  in  several  respects  stood  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  "While 
the  other  precepts  were  given  to  the  people  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Moses,  it  was  proclaimed  from  the  top  of 
Sinai  by  the  voice  of  Jehovah  himself,  amid  lightning,  and 
thunder,  and  tempest,  and  every  accompaniment  fitted  to 
inspire  awe.  While  the  other  precepts  were  committed  to 
whatever  materials  were  then  used  for  writing  on,  skins  of 
animals  perhaps,  and  were  preserved,  no  one  knows  where, 
the  decalogue  was  traced  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  cut  doubtless  from  the  enduring  granite  of  the 
mountain  peak,  and  then  laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
in  the  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle.  Any  arguments, 
therefore,  brought  forward  to  shew  that  the  Divine  Redeemer 
or  the  apostles  made  light  of  the  ceremonial  law,  or  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  code,  are  irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 
When,  for  example,  Jesus  condemns  the  facilities  for  divorce 
which  existed  in  his  times,  and  answered  a  question  on  the 
subject  by  saying,  "Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so,"  Matt,  xix.  8 ;  he  virtually  enunci- 
ates the  principle  here  contended  for,  in  regard  to  the  civil 
and  criminal  code.  When  again  the  inspired  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues  that  the  sacrifices  offered 
under  the  old  economy,  were  in  their  very  nature  but 
shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  and  therefore  unnecessary 
after  Christ  had  completed  his  expiatory  offering  (chap,  x.), 
he  gives  warrant  for  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the 
ceremonial  law.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  decalogue  that 
any  contention  arises.  Those  who  regard  it  as  abolished 
point  to  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  John  i.  17,  Rom.  vii.  &c., 
in  which  it  seems  to  be  taught  that  Jesus  virtually  super- 
seded the  law,  substituting  grace,  or  grace  and  truth,  in  its 
stead.  They  hence  say  that  no  distinction  being  drawn 
between  the  moral  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
all  may  be  held  as  abrogated.  To  our  apprehension,  the 
strongest  passage  that  can  be  adduced  by  those  who  look  at 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  now  described,  is  that  in 
2  Cor.  iii.  7,  "  But  if  the  ministration  of  death  written  mid 
engraven  on  stones  was  glorious,"  and  then  ver.  11,  "  For  if 
that  which  was  done  away  was  glorious,"  &c. 
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What  is  formidable  in  this  passage,  is  a  certain  concatena- 
tion between  the  two  clauses  printed  in  italics,  as  if  that  part 
of  the  law  which  was  written  and  engraven  in  stones — in  other 
words,  the  decalogue — was  done  away.  If  there  were  no  pas- 
sages bearing  on  the  subject  but  the  two  found  respectively 
in  Komans  and  Galatians,  apparently  contending  against 
the  observance  of  days,  and  this  which  seems  to  teach  the 
abrogation  of  the  ten  commandments,  we  think  that  those 
who  look  at  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance  from  the 
standpoint  now  described,  would  have  proved  what  they 
allege.  But  there  are  texts  which  seem  as  decisively  to 
teach  the  opposite  doctrine.  In  Ephes.  vi.  2,  3,  these  words 
occur,  "Honour  thy  father  and  mother  (which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise),  that  it  maybe  well  with  thee, 
and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth."  Which  is  the,  not 
which  was  the,  first  commandment  with  promise.  This 
looks  like  a  code  of  law  still  in  force ;  in  short,  the  argument 
founded  on  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  to  which  our  divine  Lord  himself  lent  his  sanction  in 
reasoning  against  the  Sadducees  (Mat.  xxii.  31,  32).  But 
what  is  still  more  decisive  of  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
Ephesians  were  encouraged  to  filial  obedience  by  a  promise, 
manifestly^hat  of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  divested  of 
all  that  was  local  or  temporary.  This  last  principle,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  is  analogous  to  that  involved  in  the 
change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day.  To  the  same 
effect  are  the  words  of  James,  "  For  whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law%  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of 
all.  For  he  that  said.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also, 
Do  not  kill.  Now,  if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou 
kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law,"  James  ii. 
10,  11.  Can  we  suppose  all  this  spoken  of  an  abrogated 
code  ?  Then,  again,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  Jesus 
seemed  to  treat  the  decalogue  in  a  very  different  way 
from  what  he  did  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  regulation.  His 
principle  was,  '*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets :  I  am  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fulfilled,"  Mat.  v.  17,  18.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  moral  law  could  at  any  future  period  be  fulfilled  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  might  be  abolished.  In  conformity  with 
the  principle  laid  down,  he  dealt  at  once  with  the  several 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  code  in  a  different  manner.  Comment- 
ing on  the  sixth  and  seventh  commandments,  he  shewed  their 
exceeding  breadth  (ver.  21-32),  while,  in  speaking  of  the 
law  of  oaths  (ver.  33-87),  and  still  more  decisively,  in  treat- 
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ing  of  that  which  sanctioned  retaliation,  he  propounded 
higher  rules  of  conduct  (ver.  38-48).  Selecting  two  grand 
principles,  hid  amid  a  multitude  of  less  important  precepts  in 
the  Mosaic  code  (Deut.  vi  5  andLev.xix.  18),  and  extending 
the  meaning  of  the  latter  of  them,  he  gave  a  summary  of 
the  two  tables  of  the  decalogue,  Mat.  xxii.  34-40,  Mark.  xii. 
28-31,  while  he  said  of  the  Sabbath  itself  that  it  was  made  for 
man,  (it  is  to  be  observed,  not  for  the  Jews,  but  for  man). 
These,  then,  are  two  classes  of  passages  which  require  to  be 
harmonised.  If  we  adopt  the  view  of  those  against  whom  we 
are  now  contending,  we  must  ignore  one  series,  and  confine 
our  attention  to  the  other.  But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  So  far  as  is  possible,  force 
must  be  given  to  both  classes  of  statements,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  supposing  the  decalogue  still  binding,  in  which 
case,  in  Paul's  precepts  against  the  observance  of  days,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  he  tacitly  excepted  the  sacred  day,  as 
already  provided  for  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and  that 
the  paragraph  in  2  Cor.  iii.,  which  is  partly  argumentative, 
and  partly  rhetorical,  and  therefore  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted,  does  not  really  imply  the  abolition  of  the 
moral  law,  but  merely  asserts  that  it  is  written  no  longer 
now  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  Christian 
hearts  (ver.  3),  which  is  the  real  scope  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment in  the  chapter  from  which  the  words  are  taken.  The 
balance  seems  to  turn  against  the  view  held  by  the  high 
church  and  philosophic  parties. 

With  the  policy  of  the  former,  indeed,  short  work  may  be 
made.  We  entertain  the  most  heartfelt  belief  in  that  doc- 
trine of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  teaches, 
"  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  has  left  it 
free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,"  &c.- 
If  Paul  would  not  be  judged  with  respect  to  holidays,  or 
new  moons,  or  (the  Jewish)  Sabbath  days,  we,  after  his  ex- 
ample, object  to  have  censorious  verdicts  passed  on  us  in 
regard  to  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas,  or  Ash- Wednesday,  or 
the  feast,  fast,  or  vigil  of  this  or  that  evangelist  or  saint. 
And  we  should  feel  quite  free  in  regard  to  Sunday,  if  it 
were  simply  ordained  by  "the  church."  The  objection  to 
the  philosophic  view  is  this,  that  a  day  resting  merely  on 
utility,  would,  in  our  opinion,  lose  all  its  binding  authority 
on  the  conscience.  It  would  be  observed  when  convenient, 
and  only  then.  While  all  would  do  their  best  to  take  suit- 
able rest  or  recreation  some  time  or  other,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  such  concert  in  regard  to  the  seasons  of  repose 
as  might  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  population  free  to 
attend  divine  worship.     The  generality  of  men,  we  fear, 
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would  "  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is ;  "  and  though  museums,  crystal 
palaces,  scientific  lectures,  and  other  schemes  designed  to 
benefit  the  masses — all,  so  far  as  they  go,  teaching  truth, 
and  therefore  helpful  to  religion — might  tend  to  diffuse  light 
in  regard  to  the  Creator  and  his  works ;  still  the  complaint 
of  the  prophet  might  be  brought  against  them  all — "  They 
have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly." 
The  barrier  they  would  raise  against  the  inroads  of  evil, 
would,  we  fear,  be  but  feeble;  and,  despite  their  influence, 
irreligion,  with  its  invariable  concomitant  immorality,  would 
roll  like  a  flood  over  the  land.  R  H, 
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The  Elements  of  Geology ;  or,  The  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its 

Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  Geological  Monuments.     By  Sir  Charles 

Lyell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.     Sixth  Edition.     London,  1865. 
The  Student's  Manual  of  Geology.     By  J.    Beete  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.R.S* 

Edinburgh;  1862. 
Manual  of  Geology.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    London, 

1865, 
The  Geological  Magazine.    Edited  by  Henry  Woodward,  F.G.S.    London, 

1864-65. 
Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Canada.     By  Sir  Wm.  Logan.     Montreal,  1864. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.     London,  1864-65. 
On  the  Archeopteryx  of  Von  Meyer,  with  a  Description  of  the  Fossil  Remains 

of  a  Long-tailed  species  from  Solenhofen.     By  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  1863. 

THE  working-bee  that  gathers,  as  it  flits  from  flower  to 
flower,  its  burden  of  pollen  and  sweet  juices,  is  the 
same  that  afterwards,  in  the  hive,  elaborates,  by  its  strange 
and  mysterious  chemistry,  the  wax  it  deposits  on  the  grow- 
ing walls  of  the  honeycomb.  Each  worker  retains  his  col- 
lected materials  until  he  places  them  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  common  home.  No  master  spirit 
superintends  the  work,  no  superior  class  prepare  the  col- 
lected materials  or  arrange  them  according  to  a  settled  plan. 
The  raw  material  is  not  parted  with  until  its  collector  places 
it  in  its  final  destination  as  a  part  of  that  wondrously 
beautiful  and  mathematically  accurate  structure  which  has 
been  an  astonishment  to  man  in  every  age.  Civilised  man 
does  not  thus  work.  The  highest  advancement  in  civilisa- 
tion is  characterised  by  the  greatest  division  and  distribution 
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in  labour.     In  house  architecture,  at  the  one  end  of  the 
scale  is  the  rude   savage  who  collects   and  prepares  his 
materials,  and  erects  his   simple   dwelling  with  his   own 
hands ;  at  the  other,  is  that  state  of  things  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  various  materials, 
but  where  the  products  of  innumerable  heads  and  hands  are 
collected  and  arranged,  each  receiving  its  proper  place,  and 
all  together  forming  the  perfect  mansion  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  builder,  and  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
superintending    architect.      So    also    is    it    with    human 
science.     The  greatest  mind  has  never  been  able  to  educe 
from  itself  a  science  fair  and  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and 
complete  in  its  details.     There  are  here  many  workers  of 
different  grades — the  humble  quarryman,  the  more  intelli- 
gent  stone-cutter,  the   artistic   carver, — all  preparing  the 
materials  for  some  master  mind  to  erect  into  a  more  or  less 
perfect  science.     Ages  often  elapse  before  the  rude  block  is 
prepared  for  its  place  in  the  structure,  and  many  hands,  at 
different  intervals,  contribute  to  give  to  it  its  perfect  form. 
The  work  of  combining  is  also  one  of  progress.     No  stone 
can  occupy  its  true  place  until  the  knowledge  of  the  science 
is  perfect ;  and  until  then  different  estimates  will  be  enter- 
tained as  to  its  exact  position  and  relative  importance. 
This  is  true  of  geology.     Unlike  most  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge,  however,  we  require  not  to  grope  into  a 
dim  and  uncertain  antiquity  for  those  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  science.     It  is  not  long  since  the  first  rough 
block  was  hewn  which  now,  somewhat  more  shapely,  forms 
the   foundation   stone  of  the  modern  science   of  geology. 
Gradually  the  materials  have  been  gathering.     The  import- 
ance of  the  different  parts  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  expounders  of  facts  and  the  authors  of  theories  have 
unduly  elevated  their  own  notions,  placing  them  in  promi- 
nent positions,  and  making  the  superstructure  too  much 
depend  on  them.     Their  opponents  or  successors,  with  ad- 
ditional light,  proud  also  of  their  own  handiwork,  and  under- 
estimating the  labours  of  others,  have  unceremoniously  torn 
down  the  fabric  and  built  one  little  better  in  its  place.     The 
history  of  the  progress  of  geology  exhibits  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  blinding  influence  of  Bacon's  idola  that  can 
be  conceived.     Every  stage  in  that  progress  is  characterised 
by  the  prominence  of  some  fact,  which,  while  it  has  set  aside 
serious  error,  has  led  astray  in  another  direction  from  the 
undue  importance  its  interpreter  has  given  to  it.  ,|| 

Geology  is  and  always  must  be  an  imperfect  science. 
Though  every  foot  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  earth's  crust 
were  turned  over,  and  its  structure  and  contents  known,  yet 
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mucli  would  be  wanting  to  complete  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  our  world,  and  the  various  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Many  breaks  occur  in  the  series  of  rocks.  De- 
position of  strata  takes  place  to  any  great  extent  only  under 
water.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth 
has  always  contained  dry-land  surfaces  as  well  as  ocean; 
that  is,  exposed  regions  which  by  their  disintegration  have 
ever  been  yielding  materials  for  the  formation  of  strata 
under  the  water^  No  indication  of  the  lapse  of  time  could 
be  recorded  upon  the  portions  that  existed  as  dry  land.  The 
re-arranged  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding  seas 
would,  however,  if  they  told  nothing  more,  at  least  record  a 
period  of  time  greater  or  less  according  to  their  extent, 
Thus,  to  take  an  example,  between  the  Bunter  and  Keuper 
strata  there  is  a  true  stratigraphical  break,  but  so  difficult  is 
it  to  make  out,  that,  until  within  the  last  few  years  the 
sandy  beds  at  the  base  of  the  New  Eed  marl  were  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Bunter  sandstone*  Indeed,  it  is  only  in 
one  place,  in  a  cutting  on  the  St  Helen's  railway,  near 
Ormskirk,  that  anything  like  actual  unconformity  has  been 
observed,  and  even  there  the  appearances  are  scarcely  more 
marked  than  in  many  a  large  case  of  false  bedding,  where 
an  upper  bed  lies  on  the  edges  of  the  oblique  lamination 
below.  Yet  between  these  formations  there  is,  in  England, 
a  gap  represented  on  the  continent  by  two  important  sets  of 
strata,  the  Muschelkalk  and  St  Cassian  beds,  containing  two 
great  assemblages  of  fossils  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 
No  one  could  have  dreamed  of  this  from  an  examination  of  the 
Bunter  and  Keuper  strata  in  England.  The  upturned  edges 
of  the  Keuper  beds  probably  represent  a  dry-land  surface,  ex- 
isting at  the  time  when  the  German  beds  were  being  deposited, 
and  from  which  in  part  the  disintegrated  materials  that  formed 
them  were  obtained ;  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
exposed  surface  existed  can  be  estimated  only  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Muschelkalk  and  St  Cassian  beds,  which  in  a 
complete  theoretical  section  would  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
English  strata.  Such  gaps  are  frequent.  Professor  Eamsay 
has  shewn  that  in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  between  the  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  and  the  Permian  beds,  there  are  ten  such 
physical  breaks  or  unconformities ;  and  that  each  of  them  is 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  and  remarkable  change  of  fossils, 
sometimes  in  the  genera  and  always  in  the  species.  These 
breaks  in  the  geological  series  of  formations,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  running  records  of  palaeozoic  time,  are  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  of  great  importance.  He  believes  that 
they  represent  a  much  greater  interval  of  time  than  that  to 
which  all  the  existing  palaeozoic  formations  of  Great  Britain 
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bear  witness.  A  gap,  then,  indicated  by  a  slight  unconfor- 
mability  in  the  stratification,  may  represent  a  period,  as 
long  as  that  recorded  by  both  the  inferior  and  superior  beds, 
and  consequently  a  hiatus,  the  materials  for  the  filling  up 
of  which  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  probably  exist  only 
in  positions  inaccessible  to  man. 

But  in  addition  to  these  actual  breaks  in  the  rocky  tablets 
of  the  earth,  another  circumstance  prevents  the  possibility 
of  geology  becoming  a  perfect  science.  There  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
various  living  things  which,  at  any  former  geological  period, 
peopled  the  earth,  preserved  in  its  rocky  strata.  The  com- 
position of  the  bodies  of  some  animals  and  many  plants, 
the  innumerable  accidents  to  which  the  living  organism  is 
liable,  as  well  as  the  rare  combination  of  circumstances 
suited  to  their  conservation  in  the  mud  or  sand,  combine  to 
make  palaeontology  at  its  best  but  a  fragmentary  science. 
The  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  Britain,  as  far  as  they  are 
being  preserved  in  beds  now  forming,  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  mud  deposits  of  the  ocean  surrounding  our  island 
home.  We  know  the  full  extent  of  the  living  inhabitants, 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  from  the  dredgings  of  Forbes  and 
M'Andrew  in  1850,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  being  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
From  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  the  Land's  End,  and  thence  to 
Shetland,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dredgings  were  made  by 
these  naturalists  at  different  distances  from  the  shore,  some 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  others  forty  miles  distant,  and  the 
members  of  the  various  organic  bodies  which  were  brought 
up  were  carefully  recorded  and  tabulated.  The  result 
shewed,  that  while  the  remains  of  marine  radiates,  molluscs, 
and  articulates  were  very  numerous  both  in  species  and 
individuals,  the  only  instances  of  vertebrate  animals  con- 
sisted of  a  few  ear-bones  and  two  or  three  vertebrae  of  fish  ; 
in  all,  not  above  six  relics.  If  these  were  the  only  materials 
we  had  on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  living  animals 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  greatly  de- 
fective and  thoroughly  erroneous.  But  the  great  proportion 
of  the  hard  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  crust 
have  been  formed  under  similar  conditions  as  the  sand  and 
mud  deposits  around  our  shores,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  a  larger  proportion  of  organic  beings  would 
be  preserved  in  former  times  than  now.  The  extent  also  to 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  the  various  formations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  taking  them  altogether,  is  not  equal  to  the 
knowledge  that  Forbes  and  M'Andrew  acquired  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  in  the  Atlantic  around  the  British  coast. 
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The  contained  fossils  consequently  exhibit  a  very  defective 
idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  par- 
ticular geological  period,  and  much  more  so  the  few  of  them 
that  man  by  industry  or  accident  gets  acquainted  with. 

The  rocky  series,  as  well  as  their  organic  contents,  thus 
exist  in  so  fragmentary  a  condition,  that  geology  must  always 
be  an  imperfect  science,  even  though  it  were  possible  to 
examine  all  the  rocks,  and  get  acquainted  with  every  fossil. 
Theories  and  hypotheses  must  necessarily  be  associated  with 
observed  facts,  and  enter  into  every  geological  scheme.  Thus 
play  is  afforded  for  the  personal,  and  where  that  exists  in 
any  inquiry,  true  science  suffers.  The  shortest  sketch  of  its 
history  will  shew  how  unfortunately  true  this  is  of  the  science 
of  geology. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  classification  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  earth's  crust,  according  to  their  relative 
ages,  was  made  by  Linnaeus  in  his  "  Systema  Naturae."  He 
had  observed,  in  his  native  country,  five  different  groups  of 
strata,  and  these  he  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  rocks 
of  the  whole  world.  Limited  to  Sweden,  his  classification 
is  characterised  by  that  acute  and  accurate  observation,  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  facts,  which  distinguished  this 
great  man^  But  Sweden  is  singularly  unfitted  to  supply  a 
type-series  of  the  earth's  strata.  Its  stratified  rocks  are  all 
palaeozoic,  and  with  these  are  associated  intruded  and  over- 
lying igneous  rocks.  Werner,  having  a  richer  and  more 
varied  region  to  help  him,  carried  out  the  idea  of  Linnaeus, 
and  gave  the  world  a  more  perfect  system,  but  based  on  the 
erroneous  notion  that  all  the  rocks  were  precipitated  from 
water,  and  arranged  around  the  earth  in  concentric  layers, 
and  that  the  different  varieties  of  granite,  trap,  sandstone, 
clay,  &c.,  were  segregated,  while  they  were  still  held  in  the 
common  water  menstruum.  The  examination  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  many  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks,  led  Hutton  to  correct  some 
of  the  errors  in  the  Wernerian  classification,  but  in  limiting 
the  action  of  water,  he  greatly  over-estimated  that  of  fire. 
Geologists  ranged  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  these 
great  masters,  and  so  fierce  was  the  controversy  which 
raged  between  the  Plutonists  and  the  Neptunians,  that  they 
both  overlooked  the  important  discovery  made  by  William 
Smith,  the  real  founder  of  modern  geology.  In  construct- 
ing a  canal  in  the  centre  of  England,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fossils  contained  in  the  Oolite  and  Lias 
through  which  he  was  cutting,  and  he  discovered  that  each 
bed  had  peculiar  organisms,  by  which  he  was  able  to  detect 
it  wherever  it  made  its  appearance.     He  extended  his  local 
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observation  to  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  believing  that  where- 
ever  the  same  bed  occurred,  the  same  fossils  would  be  found 
in  it.     He  published  his  views  in  his  well  known  work, 
*'  Strata  Identified  by  Organised  Fossils,"  in  1817.     When 
a  little  calm  permitted  the  opposed  Wernerians   and  Hut- 
tonians  to  see  the  importance  of  Snaith^s  discovery,  it  was 
rescued  from  its  obscurity,  but  only  to  share  the  fate  of 
previous  observations,  and  obtain  a  one-sided  and  undue 
importance.      The  brilliant  palseontological  discoveries  of 
Cuvier  added  strength  to  this  new  direction  that  the  science 
had  taken.     The  most  absurd  and  fantastic  opinions  had 
generally  prevailed  respecting   fossils  found  imbedded  in 
rocks.     More  or  less  accurate  estimates  of  their  true  nature 
had  occasionally  been  published,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Britain,  as  in  the  works  of  the  almost  forgotten  antiquary 
and  naturalist,  E.  Lhwyd  of  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  near  its  close  in  "  The  History  of 
Eutherglen,"  by  the  still  less  known  Presbyterian  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  David  Ure.     These,  and  similar  efforts  to  dis- 
pel the  prevailing  darkness  were,  however,  without  effect, 
until  the  discoveries  of  Smith  were  supported  by  the  at- 
tractive   new    science    of    palaeontology.      The   important 
labours  of  Cuvier  and  others  in  zoology,  and  of  Brongniart, 
Witham,  and  others  in  botany,  opened  up  a  new  field  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  naturalist  and  geologist.      The   origin, 
composition,  and   structure   of  rocks,  and  their  relations 
simply  as  rocks,  were  entirely  overlooked,  and  fossils  were 
made  the  one  subject  of  inquiry.     Everything  now  depended 
upon   organic   remains.     A  new  system  of  nomenclature, 
based  upon  the  prevailing  theory,  was  introduced.      The 
rocks  were  azoic,  palaeozoic,  or  neozoic.     Lyell  carried  this 
one-sided  method  to  the  very  extreme  in  his  classification 
of  the  Tertiary  strata.     Every  attempt  to  give  to  these 
deposits  a  systematic  arrangement  had  failed,  from  the 
broken  and  isolated  condition  in  which  they  exist.     Entirely 
neglecting  the  physical  structure  of  the  deposits,  and  even 
overlooking  the  character  of  the  contained  fossils,  he  at- 
tended only  to  the  numerical  proportion  of  recent  species  in 
the  different  rocks.     As  a  result,  we  find  beds  whose  physical 
conditions  shew  that  they  were  formed  on  an  ice-covered 
continent,  placed  in  the  same  division  with  those  deposited 
in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  seas,  and  beds  containing  species 
now  inhabiting  the  arctic  ocean  grouped  with  others  in  which 
are  found  species  now  living  in  Indian  seas,  because  the 
proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  forms  among  the  boreal 
species  is  the  same  as  among  the  tropical  species. 
Generalisations  based  on  a  limited  and  one-sided  seriea. 
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of  facts,  are  often  of  great  value  in  the  growth  of  a  science, 
but  from  their  nature,  they  must  be  short-lived.  The  present 
system  of  mineralogy,  founded  on  the  composition,  structure, 
and  form  of  minerals,  has  risen  out  of  the  temporary  systems 
which  preceded  it :  of  Mohs,  based  on  external  characters ; 
of  Hauy,  on  crystallography  ;  of  Berzelius,  on  chemical 
composition, — each  of  which  did  good  service  to  the  science 
in  its  day.  In  botany,  the  artificial  systems  of  Kivinus  and 
Tournefort,  depending  on  the  formation  of  the  corolla,  of 
Eay  on  the  fruit,  of  Magnol  on  the  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
of  Linnaeus  on  the  stamens  and  pistils,  all  served  the  science 
for  a  time,  and  at  last  gave  whatever  was  important  in  them 
to  form  that  natural  system  of  which  Linnaeus  himself 
sketched  the  outline,  though  it  was  established  by  Jussieu, 
and  elaborated  by  Brown,  De  Candolle,  and  others.  The 
science  of  geology  has  not  passed  through  its  early  life 
of  artificial  systems,  and  there  is  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
much  also  to  unlearn,  before  a  truly  natural  system  is 
formed  whereby  to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  earth's 
crust* 

It  is  in  the  light  that  the  history  and  present  position  of 
geology  throws  on  it,  that  the  opposition  by  many  geologists 
to  the  statements  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  viewed.  This 
opposition  is  not  peculiar  to  our  day,  but  is  a  development 
of  that  unbelief  common  to  fallen  human  nature,  which 
has  found,  and  still  finds  in  the  imperfect  and  artificial 
condition  of  the  science,  materials  peculiarly  fitted  for  its 
use.  The  history  of  geology  supplies  numerous  examples 
of  such  enemies  of  the  word  of  God  denouncing  un- 
measuredly  its  errors ;  but  as  the  science  progressed,  the 
imperfect  and  erroneous  data  on  which  their  objections  were 
based  became  apparent,  and  the  objections  themselves  dis- 
appeared. So  shall  it  be  with  the  objections  of  the  present 
day,  which  have  a  show  of  science  in  them.  A  few  years,  and 
the  new  and  accumulating  facts  of  geology  will  consign  them, 
like  their  predecessors,  to  utter  forgetfulness.  It  is  pseudo- 
science,  and  not  true  science,  which  opposes  itself  to  the 
Bible.  Man  will  not,  or  cannot,  distinguish  between  the 
facts  of  nature  or  revelation,  and  his  interpretation  of  and 
deductions  from  them.  Apart  from  a  created  mind,  the 
word  and  works  of  the  Almighty  are  pure  and  absolute 
truths  ;  it  is  only  when  they  pass  through  the  mind  of  man 
that  error  creeps  in.  He  is  beset  with  so  many  idola  that 
to  be  an  interpreter,  and  nothing  more,  is  his  hardest  work. 
The  simplest  phenomena  present  a  different  story  to  different 
observers.  The  same  layer  which  to  Mr  Geikie  is  undoubt- 
edly an  estuary  silt  deposit,  and  full  of  the  story  of  Scot- 
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land's  latest  geological  changes,*  is  to  Mr  Carruthers  only 
the  recently  scattered  remains  of  a  rubhish  heap  with  its 
fragments  of  pottery,  tobacco  pipes,  and  cinders.  "I*  Educa- 
tion, habits,  and  opinions  influence  the  interpreter,  and  man 
will  never  be  completely  free  from  them  until  he  knows  even 
as  he  is  known. 

The  narrative  of  creation  in  the  opening  verses  of  the 
Scriptures  is  that  which  suggests  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
the  defender  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Word,  and 
supplies  as  well  to  the  enemy  of  the  Bible  what  he  believes 
to  be  its  weakest  point.     To  those  whose  minds  will  not  rest 
short  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  narratives,  it  should 
be  sufficient  that  schemes  of  reconciliation,  with  fair  argu- 
ments in  support  of  them,  have  been  published,  which  are 
satisfactory  to  men  who  are  amongst  the  most  devoted  and 
the  most  successful  students  of  geology.     But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  in  the  present  imperfect  and  transitional  state 
of  the  science,  geologists  are  not  in  a  position  to  co-relate 
the  two  records, — that  of  the  revealed  word  with  that  of  the 
rocks.     Every  year  is  adding  facts  to  the  science,  and  these 
cannot  be  inserted  in  their  places,  like  so  many  words  in  a 
vocabulary,  without  affecting  what  already  exists,  but  they 
necessarily  modify,  or  overturn,  the  generalisations,  opinions, 
and  theories  which  are  received  as  part  of  the  science.     We 
have  already  shewn  that  geology  must  always  be  from  its 
nature  imperfect.     At  the  best,  the  geologist  must  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  generalisations,  for  wherever  the 
data  are  imperfect,  the  basis  for  satisfactory  generalisation 
is  wanting.     Much  more  cautious  should  he  be  now.     The 
sacred  narrative  is  complete.     It  has  remained  unaltered  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  though  improved  exegetical  know- 
ledge may  enable  us  better  to  understand  it,  and  further  dis- 
coveries may  assist  us  in  attaching  to  its  different  portions 
their  precise  scientific  meaning,  no  addition  to  the  record 
itself  can  be  made.     The  geologist  who   sets  his  science 
against  it  is  presenting  opinions  which  the  discoveries  of 
to-morrow  may  overturn.     One  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  opponent  of  the  Bible,  as  much  as  the  Christian  apolo- 
gist, should  have  a  sure  and  permanent  basis  for  his  argu- 
ment.    Geology  cannot  now,  nor  for  years,  perhaps  ages  to 
come,  supply  this. 

The  glance  we  have  taken  at  the  history  of  the  science  is 
sufficient  to  bear  us  out  in  our  position,  but  it  will  be  still 
more  apparent  if  we  look  at  the  recent  progress  geology  has 
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made,  and  consider  the  changes  which  the  discoveries  of  a 
few  years  have  wrought  in  the  science. 

The  most  important  recent  discovery  is  that  which  almost 
doubles  the  entire  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
carries  life  through  the  whole  of  the  hitherto  designated 
azoic  rocks.     But  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery, we  must  recall  the  opinion  as  to  the  earliest  strati- 
fied rocks  that  has  been,  till  very  lately,  universally  received. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
our  globe  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  permit  water  to  rest  on  its 
surface,  the  uniform  granite  of  which  it  was  composed  was 
gradually  abraded,  and  formed  the  earliest  stratified  rocks. 
These  were  deposited  in  a  sea  the  temperature  of  which  was 
too  great  to  support  animal  life,  and  consequently  during  all 
this  early  period,  in  which  more  than  nine  miles  in  thickness 
of  strata  w^ere  deposited,  nothing  existed  on  the  globe.     The 
rocks  of  this  period  were  consequently  called  azoic;  and  from 
the  supposed  remarkable  conditions  under  which  they  were 
formed,  their  resting  on  the  fundamental  granite,  and  the 
changes  they  have  undergone  during  the  long  period  since 
their  formation,  they  are  much  altered,  so  as  to  be  known  as 
the  met  amorphic  rocks.     To  this  group  were  referred  the 
granitoid  ^ocks,  which  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  between  a  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  on  the 
east  to  Helensburgh  on  the  west,  and  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
measures  of  Caithness.     Professor  Haughton,  in  his  recently 
published  ''Manual,"  says  regarding  them :  "The  azoic  rocks, 
during  whose  deposition  no  organic  life  existed  on  the  globe, 
have  an  interest  only  for  the  mineralogist,  for  the  chemist,  and 
for  the  student  of  physics  and  of  forces  applied  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  these  rocks ; "  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  edition  of 
his  ''Elements  of  Geology"  published  last  year,  says  that  they 
"  are  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains."     The  universal  be- 
lief, then,  has  been  that  below  the  fossiliferous  strata  there 
existed  a  great  thickness  of  metamorphic  rocks,  deposited  at 
a  time  when  no  organism  existed  on  the  earth,  and  resting 
on  the  primeval  granite,  a  rock  formed  by  the  cooling  of  the 
molten  mass  which  was  the  earlier  condition  of  the  globe. 

The  first  step  towards  doubting  this  position  was  made 
not  many  years  ago  by  the  physicist,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  the  crystals  of  which  granite  is  composed,  the  order  of 
their  crystallisation,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
cavities  in  their  interior,  doubted  that  granite  could  be  a 
rock  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion  by  heat.  The  field  geolo- 
gist next  found  that  at  least  some  granites  were  interstra- 
tified  with  altered  limestones,  a  rock  which  has  always  been 
considered  a  true  sedimentary  deposit ;  and  that  such  inter- 
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stratification  occurred  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
impossible  that  the  granite  could  have  been  intruded.  The 
most  important  step,  however,  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment surveyors  in  Canada.  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
composed  of  Palasozoic  rocks,  covered  more  or  less  with  drift 
deposits.  The  Tertiary  and  Secondary  strata,  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  surface  of  England,  and  occur  in  isolated 
patches  among  the  older  rocks  in  Scotland,  are  unknown  in 
Canada.  Below  the  Carboniferous,  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and 
Silurian  measures,  there  exists  there  an  enormous  thickness 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  the  bedding  of  which  had  enabled  Sir 
Wm.  Logan,  the  Director-General  of  the  survey,  to  arrange 
them  into  three  groups.  The  uppermost  consists  of  18,000 
feet  of  quartzites,  chlorite  schists,  clay  slates,  marbles,  and 
bedded  greenstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Huronian 
Formation  was  given.  This  rests  on  10,000  feet  of  rocks 
of  Labrador  felspar,  and  hypersthene,  with  gneiss  and  crys- 
talline  limestone  known  as  the  Upper  Laurentian  series; 
and  these  have  been  deposited  on  the  upturned  and  worn 
edges  of  a  still  lower  and  older  group  of  gneiss,  quartzite, 
conglomerate,  and  marble,  crumpled  and  crystalline,  con- 
verted here  and  there  into  granite,  and  traversed  by  intrusive 
syenites  and  greenstones.  This  has  been  designated  the 
Lower  Laurentian  Formation ;  it  attains  a  thickness  of  at 
least  20,000  feet.  Structurally,  this  immense  thickness  of 
more  than  nine  miles  of  rocks  would  be  referred,  as  regards 
the  granites,  to  the  fundamental  rock  which,  according  to 
Lyell's  *' Manual,"  "has  been  formed  at  considerable  depths 
in  the  earth,  and  has  cooled  and  crystallised  slowly  under 
great  pressure,"  while  the  altered  rocks  that  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  strata  would  be  "  hypogene  formations  wholly 
devoid  of  organic  remains."  And  so  they  were  considered, 
until  very  recently,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole 
are  truly  sedimentary  strata,  derived  from  still  older  rocks, 
and  greatly  altered  by  such  agents  as  lateral  pressure,  heat, 
electricity,  and  the  like,  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  so 
that  limestones  have  become  marbles,  coal  has  been  purified 
into  anthracite  and  graphite,  sands  changed  into  quartzites, 
clays  and  muds  into  slates  and  schists,  and  even  gneiss  and 
granite  have  come  out  of  the  moist  strata  after  a  longer  con- 
tinued or  more  intense  process  of  pressure  and  change,  by 
which  all  the  former  structure  is  lost,  though  the  original 
elements  remain,  the  silica  and  alumina,  with  their  asso- 
ciated alkalies  and  metals,  being  re-arranged  in  crystalline 
and  often  gem-like  forms.  The  discovery  of  fossils  in  the 
Lower  Laurentian  strata  conclusively  establishes  this  view 
of  their  origin.     It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  large 
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masses  of  obscure  coral-like  bodies  existed  in  limestone  beds 
near  the  base  of  these  measures.  No  definite  structure  was 
recognised  in  them,  but  from  the  different  mineral  matters 
of  which  they  were  composed  always  occupying  the  same 
relative  positions  in  different  specimens,  it  was  thought  that 
they  must  have  had  an  organic  origin.  This  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  same  concentrically 
laminated  structure  occurred  in  rocks  from  different  locali- 
ties. Portions  of  the  rock  were  prepared  for  the  microscope, 
and  the  first  slice  submitted  to  inspection  shewed  that  this 
conjecture  was  right,  and  that  the  fossil  was  a  huge  Foram- 
inifer  of  an  aberrant  type,  but  one  that  was  nevertheless 
not  without  its  known  allies  even  as  regards  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  The  foraminifers  are  among  the  very  lowest 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  consist  of  a  minute 
portion  of  living  gelatinous  matter,  invested  with  a  thin 
shell  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  gelatinous  substance  is 
quite  homogeneous,  and  is  destitute  of  any  organs.  The 
animal  progresses  by  pushing  out  from  itself  slender  fila- 
ments of  its  body-substance,  which  also  act  as  searchers  for 
food.  When  a  filament  meets  with  a  suitable  morsel,  it 
grasps  it,  the  others  coalesce  around  it,  and  the  food  is  en- 
closed in  the  interior  of  the  body  in  a  temporary  stomach. 
The  surrounding  shell  is  everywhere  penetrated  by  extremely 
minute  and  numerous  pores,  which  permit  the  passage  of 
the  protruded  filaments,  and  a  larger  opening  exists  for  the 
gelatinous  body  to  bud  forth  and  form  a  second  little  lump, 
which,  being  covered  with  shell,  a  definite  or  indefinite  series 
of  similarly  shaped  cavities  is  formed,  arranged  in  a  circular, 
linear,  curved,  or  other  plan,  which  is  constant  in  the  same 
species.  The  most  elegant  forms  are  thus  produced,  which, 
even  in  the  aggregate,  frequently  are  microscopic,  and 
these  exist  in  the  deep  seas  of  our  globe  to  such  an  extent 
as  that  the  dead  shells  are  forming  great  thicknesses  of 
calcareous  mud,  similar  to  the  now  indurated  chalk  which, 
in  the  Secondary  period,  was  formed  by  the  same  organisms 
and  under  similar  conditions. 

The  singular  fossil  from  Canada,  to  which  the  scientific 
name  of  Eozoon  Canadense  has  been  given,  consists  of  alter- 
nating calcareous  and  silicious  layers  formed  parallel  to  the 
uneven  surface  to  which  the  organism  was  attached.  Its 
base  frequently  spreads  out  over  an  area  of  a  square  foot  or 
more,  and  it  has  a  thickness  of  from  four  to  six  inches. 
The  calcareous  layers  are  the  original  skeleton  of  the  animal, 
while  the  serpentine,  pyroxene,  or  other  silicate,  fills  up  the 
cavities  once  occupied  by  the  animal  substance,  just  as  fora- 
minifers are  filled  with  silicate  of  alumina  in  our  present 
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seas,  and  as  they  have  been  during  the  Tertiary,  Secondary, 
and  Silurian  periods.  By  this  process  the  encrusting  organ- 
ism became  as  solid  as  the  rock  which  supported  it,  and  so 
was  helped  to  resist  the  metamorphic  agency  which  altered 
everything  around  it.  On  treating  the  fossil  with  acid,  the 
calcareous  layers  are  destroyed,  and  the  silicate  shews  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  body.  The  smallest  fragment 
of  the  shell  is  sufficient,  when  subjected  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination, to  enable  one  to  predicate  the  nature  of  the  living 
agent  by  which  it  was  produced.  No  inorganic  substance 
presents  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  perforated  shell  of 
foraminifers,  and  it  is  totally  unlike  that  produced  by  any 
other  kind  of  shell-producing  animal.  The  structure  of  the 
shell,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  body  cavities,  shew  that 
the  Eozoon  was  n^a^r  to  Nummulina,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  foraminifers. 

This  one  species  is  the  only  discovered  representative  of 
life  during  an  immense  epoch.  It  is  far  from  likely  that  it 
was  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  ancient  Laurentian  seas ;  it 
must  rather  be  considered  as  the  only  well-marked  organic 
witness  of  an  old  deep  ocean,  rich  with  varied  life.  Indeed, 
Dr  Dawson  says  that  he  sees  other  things,  like  bits  of 
crinoids  and  shells,  and  traces  of  worm  burrows,  in  the 
same  rocks.  The  graphites,  phosphates,  silicates,  and  sul- 
phides that  occur  among  these  metamorphosed  rocks,  are 
most  probably  further  evidences  of  life,  being  due  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  remains,  the  forms  of  which  have 
perished  under  the  process  that  altered  the  characters  of 
the  rock  itself. 

The  fossiliferous  strata  have,  by  the  discovery  of  Eozoon, 
been  carried  down  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles  below  the 
bed  which  contained  the  oldest  known  fossil  two  years  ago. 
The  importance  of  this  discovery  will  be  more  apparent  if 
we  consider  the  relation  this  thickness  bears  to  the  whole  of 
the  sedimentary  deposits.  It  is  computed  that  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  Tertiary  strata  is  not  much  over  a  mile,  the 
Secondary  three  and  a  half,  and  the  Palaeozoic  nine  miles.  If 
the  thickness  of  deposits  be  taken  as  a  chronometric  scale,— 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  best  measure  of  geological  time  that 
we  have, — we  come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  this 
recent  discovery  by  Sir  William  Logan  adds  a  period  to  the 
life-history  of  the  globe  equal  to  that  occupied  in  the  depo- 
sition of  all  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  double  that  occupied 
by  both  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits  !  It  also  ban- 
ishes from  the  science  as  errors  the  universally  entertained 
opinions  as  to  primeval  granite,  and  the  existence  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  as  a  distinct  series,  having  a  different 
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origin  from  that  of  the  other  sedimentary  deposits,  and 
belonging  to  a  period  when  life  did  not  and  could  not  exist 
on  the  earth ; — opinions  still  asserted  in  the  latest  hand- 
books to  the  science,  those  of  Lyell  and  Haughton,  published 
but  a  year  ago. 

We  may,  in  passing,  notice  the  relation  that  this  earliest 
fossil  has  to  the  theory  of  development  by  natural  selection, 
with  which  the  name  of  Darwin  is  identified.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  theory,  that  the  oldest  organisms 
are  of  the  simplest  structure  ;  but  instead  of  this,  while  our 
fossil  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  the  simplest  organisation, 
yet  it  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  highest  member  of  this 
group,  Nummulina,  that  had  it  been  found  in  our  present 
seas,  Professor  Carpenter  would  have  classed  it,  he  says,  as 
a  free-growing  form  of  that  genus.  So  that  the  oldest  fora- 
minifer  belongs  to  a  type  beyond  which  "  natural  selection," 
operating  through  an  interval  of  time  which  baffles  even  the 
imagination  to  conceive,  has  been  unable  to  go  !  But,  in- 
deed, the  geological  history  of  the  family  is  an  anomaly 
which  the  believer  in  development  cannot  explain.  If  the 
first  animal  existence  was  of  the  simplest  type,  it  must  have 
been  a  rhizopod,  for  we  neither  know  nor  can  we  conceive  of 
a  simpler  organism.  Among  rhizopods,  the  little  atom  of 
living  jelly,  found  in  summer  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
weeds  in  fresh  water  ponds — the  Amoeba — is  the  only  one  of 
a  lower  type  than  the  foraminifer,  differing  from  it  in  want- 
ing the  calcareous  shell,  and  so  having  nothing  which  could 
be  preserved  in  the  rocks.  Ehizopods  did  exist  among  the 
earliest  tenants  of  the  earth,  though  in  the  high  type  of 
Eozoon ;  and  what  has  been  their  subsequent  history  ?  We 
are  told  that  "  natural  selection"  everywhere  exerts  its  in- 
fluence, and  is  continually  elevating  in  the  systematic  scale 
the  different  members  of  the  organic  world.  There  is  no 
provision  in  this  development  theory  for  the  persistence  of 
low  forms.  The  particular  gelatinous  ^mci?6a-,  which  through 
endless  generations  led  up  to  man,  did  not  reach  this,  as 
yet,  highest  development  by  any  peculiar  property  that 
belonged  to  it  above  its  fellows.  To  "  natural  selection" 
alone  it  owes  its  present  high  position.  It  outstripped  its 
companions  in  the  race,  but  they  also  have  been  running ; 
and  though  they  have  been  far  distanced  by  the  successful 
competitor,  yet  they  occupy  respectable  positions  among  the 
vertebrates  or  invertebrates.  Order,  genus,  and  species  are 
transitory  states, — everything  is  moving  onwards.  Fora- 
minifers  are,  however,  a  strange  exception.  They  have  been 
a  fixed  type  since  the  Lower  Laurentian  period  :  there  still 
exist  in  multitudes,  in  every  pool,  examples  of  a  simpler 
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type  than  the  palaeozoic  Eozoon,  and  the  ocean  abounds  in 
numerous  forms,  and  innumerable  individuals,  which  do 
not  surpass  in  structure  their  ancient  representative.  The 
existence  of  a  group  throughout  the  whole  period  that  living 
organisms  have  tenanted  the  world,  and  coming  down  to  our 
own  days  unchanged  and  unimproved,  is  a  fact  diametrically 
opposed  to  theories  which  develop  under  any  circumstances, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Creator,  high  organisms  from 
antecedent  inferior  ones. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery,  and  its  value  in  estab- 
lishing our  position,  has  caused  us  to  examine  it  at  so  great 
length  ;  a  more  concise  statement  of  some  other  recent  dis- 
coveries will  shew  that  radical  changes  in  geology  are  not 
confined  to  one  set  of  rocks,  or  to  a  single  series  of  pheno- 
mena, but  that  they  pervade  the  science  in  every  direction. 
To  give  a  system  to  the  history  of  these  changes,  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  additions  and  alterations  that  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  fossil  vertebrates  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Fishes,  being  inhabitants  of  the  water  in  which  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  were  formed,  might  be  expected  to  abound 
in  a  fossil  condition,  especially  as  they  possess,  as  parts  of 
their  bodies,  portions  which  resist  decay.  The  hard  skeleton 
and  scales  of  the  "bony"  fishes,  and  the  strong  spines, 
bony  plates,  and  teeth  of  the  "  cartilaginous"  fishes,  alike 
present  objects  that  would  survive  the  destruction  and  de- 
composition of  the  animal,  and  would,  even  in  their  detached 
and  fragmentary  condition,  supply  the  palaeontologist  with 
material  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  organism 
to  which  they  belong.  The  earliest  remains  of  fish  are  such 
fragments  of  cartilaginous  species.  This  class  existed  for 
several  geological  periods  before  the  bony  type  made  its 
appearance,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  requirements  of 
every  theory  of  development,  inasmuch  as  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  are  really  higher  in  systematic  order,  and  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  reptiles  than  the  bony  fishes.  In  some 
of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  beds  the  bony  plates  of  strange 
armour-covered  species  abound,  and  the  spines  and  thick 
scales  of  other  species  are  frequently  met  with  in  Carboni- 
ferous strata.  It  is  not,  however,  until  we  reach  the  second- 
ary rocks  that  remains  of  bony  fishes  make  their  appearance; 
and  from  this  point  they  go  on  increasing  in  number  and 
importance  until  we  reach  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  cartilaginous  fishes  form 
but  a  small  proportion.  In  tracing  the  history  of  fishes 
backwards  through  the  sedimentary  deposits,  we  find  that  it 
was  not  till  1828  that  they  were  known  in  rocks  as  old  as 
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the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  remarkable  armour-cased  fish 
of  this  period,  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted  through 
Hugh  Miller's  wonderful  word-pictures  of  them,  were  held 
to  be  the  oldest  representatives  of  their  class,  until  a  thin 
bed,  the  newest  of  the  Silurian  period,  was,  in  1840,  found 
to  contain  the  remains  of  one  or  two  species.  Of  this  dis- 
covery. Sir  Koderick  I.  Murchison  writes,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Siluria,  p.  239  :  "  Fourteen  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  I  proclaimed  that  these  fishes  of  the  Upper 
Ludlow  rock  appeared  before  geologists  for  the  first  time  as 
the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  class  ;  and  all  the  subsequent 
researches  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  over  which 
Silurian  rocks  have  been  found  to  extend,  have  failed  to  add 
to  or  modify  this  generalisation.  In  other  countries,  indeed, 
besides  our  own,  as  in  America  and  Bohemia,  one  or  two 
ichthyolites  have  been  discovered  within  the  pale  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  ;  but  there,  as  with  us,  they  are  merely  found 
on  the  outer  threshold  of  the  system,  and  very  sparingly. 
We  may,  therefore,  fairly  regard  the  Silurian  system,  on  the 
whole,  as  representing  a  long,  early  period,  in  which  no 
vertebrated  animals  had  been  called  into  existence."  The 
discovery  of  a  buckler-fish  down  in  the  Silurian,  in  the 
Lower  Ludlow,  has,  however,  subverted  Sir  Roderick's 
generalisation.  It  is  true,  only  a  single  specimen  has  been 
found ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  from  this  to  insist  on  the 
rarity  of  fish  at  that  period,  for  little  of  the  bed  containing 
it  has  yet  been  searched,  and  as  certainly  might  we  insist  on 
the  paucity  of  fish  in  British  seas  from  the  known  paucity 
of  their  remains  in  the  present  bed  of  the  ocean.  Instead, 
then,  of  speaking  dogmatically  on  negative  evidence,  as  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Kingdom  Survey  thought  he 
had  ground  for  doing  ten  years  ago,  the  progress  of  discovery 
warns  us  against  maintaining  that  the  earliest  observed  is 
the  first  of  its  class,  but  rather  urges  us  to  the  examination 
of  older  strata,  in  which  earlier  representatives  may  yet  be 
found. 

Not  only  is  the  class  to  which  this  ancient  fish  belongs  a 
difiiculty  to  the  followers  of  Darwin,  but  the  individual  itself 
directly  contradicts  a  fundamental  position  in  his  theory. 
Though  the  earliest  known  of  its  class,  it  exhibits  no  symp- 
tom whatever  of  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  ; 
it  has  no  appearance  of  being  an  embryonic  form  of  Pter- 
asp'is,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shews  proofs  of  having  been  as 
marvellously  constructed  as  the  last  species  of  the  genus 
that  made  its  appearance.  The  modern  theories  of  develop- 
ment have  their  great  stronghold  in  geology  ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  order  of  the  appearance  of  organisms  on 
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the  globe  seems  to  favour  such  notions.  The  oldest  fossili- 
ferous  strata  contain  the  remains  of  invertebrates  only ; 
then  fishes  make  their  appearance,  afterwards  reptiles,  and 
last  of  all,  birds  and  mammals.  But  in  saying  this  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  true  science  will  admit ;  for  when  we 
come  to  particular  examples,  we  find  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks  almost  without  an  exception  adverse  to  the  popular 
theories  of  progressive  development ;  as,  for  instance,  this 
Silurian  Pteraspis.  The  Darwinian  gets  over  the  difficulty 
of  its  perfect  organisation  and  advanced  type  by  insisting 
that  he  *'  expects  to  meet  with  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the 
piscine  class  in  still  more  ancient  strata"  (Lyell's  "Manual," 
p.  552).  The  Pteraspis  is  the  oldest  known  fish,  but  as  it 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  his  theory,  he  appeals  to 
the  unknown,  asserting  that  could  he  trace  the  progress  of 
life,  he  should  find  it  in  accordance  with  the  views  he  main- 
tains. Under  every  appeal  to  fact,  this  is  his  method  of 
procedure.  If  a  single  instance  of  genetic  progressive  de- 
velopment be  demanded,  the  impossibility  of  discovering 
one  is  veiled  by  the  declaration,  that  though  the  link  is 
missing,  it  somewhere  exists,  and  will  some  day  be  discovered. 
To  play  thus  fast  and  loose  with  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks  is  subversive  of  science.  If  the  facts  of  geology  are  to 
be  employed  as  the  foundation  of  a  development  theory 
when  they  seem  to  favour  it,  they  cannot  be  quietly  set  aside 
whenever  they  declare  against  it. 

The  radical  mistake  of  every  theory  of  development  is  in 
maintaining,  with  a  shadow  of  evidence,  the  genetic  descent 
of  complex  organisms  from  simpler  ones.  That  there  is  a 
plan  in  nature,  that  each  variety  of  plant  and  animal  has  a 
place  in  that  plan,  and  that  that  place  is  determined  by  the 
complexity  or  simplicity  of  their  organisation,  are  truths 
acknowledged  by  naturalists  ever  since  an  attempt  was  made 
at  classification.  But  that  this  relationship  is  an  evidence 
of  genetic  descent,  is  a  position  unsupported  by  a  single 
fact.  It  is  a  pure  theory,  about  which  many  plausible  things 
have  been  written,  but  it  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  establish  any  point  in  objective  science, 
— it  wants  fact  to  support  it.  That  there  is  a  true  relation- 
ship between  the  different  members  of  the  organic  world, 
we  believe, — that  it  is  genetic,  we  unhesitatingly  deny, — 
but,  with  many  naturalists,  we  maintain  that  it  is  a  sub- 
jective relationship,  and  an  exposition  of  the  plan  devised 
and  executed  by  an  intelligent  Creator.  Man,  by  reason  of 
the  mind  which  God  has  given  him,  is  able  to  appreciate 
this  plan.  The  labours  of  all  right  systematists,  and  the 
observations  and  even  theories  of  such  men  as  Darwin,  ar 
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helping  on  the  time  when  he  shall  be  able  more  completely 
to  understand  the  wondrous  plan  of  diversity  and  unity  upon 
which  the  organic  world  is  built.  But  more  must  be  known, 
and  what  we  now  know  must  be  better  known,  before  this 
desired  consummation  can  be  reached. 

The  history  of  fossil  reptiles  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
There  are  few  animals  belonging  either  to  the  vertebrate  or 
invertebrate  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  cannot 
easily  be  referred  to  allies  of  the  same  order  now  living  on 
the  globe.  But  the  forms  of  fossil  reptiles  are  so  different 
from  any  at  present  existing,  that  as  many  new  orders  have 
been  established  for  the  fossil  species  as  are  required  for  the 
recent.  The  Secondary  period  was  specially  prolific  in 
singular  forms  and  great  numbers  of  reptiles.  Herbivorous 
species  tenanted  the  land, — immense  animals,  with  bodies 
like  our  small  active  lizards,  but  between  fifty  and  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  on  long  and  firm  legs.  The 
waters  were  filled  with  strange  forms,  some  like  huge  croco- 
diles, and  others  like  featherless  swans,  all  able  to  propel 
themselves  quickly  through  or  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  paddles  with  which  they  were 
furnished  instead  of  feet.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  air 
also  had  its  reptilian  inhabitants, — creatures  like  monster 
bats,  that  must  have  been  formidable  enemies  to  the  other 
tenants  of  the  air,  from  their  great  size,  rapid  flight,  and  strong 
predaciou^  jaws.  This  was  indeed  the  period  of  reptiles. 
It  is  strange  that  creatures,  admirably  fitted  to  maintain 
their  places  as  masters  of  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water, 
have  not,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  retained  that  supe- 
riority, nor  even  sent  down  to  our  days,  a  single  represen- 
tative. 

Many  singular  forms,  especially  among  the  Pterodactyles 
or  flying  reptiles,  have  recently  been  discovered,  but  the 
most  remarkable  addition  is  one  which  is  sonaewhat  retro- 
grade as  regards  the  class.  The  footprints  of  a  small  four- 
footed  animal  were  observed  in  1850  in  a  quarry  of  red  sand- 
stone near  Elgin,  and  in  the  following  year  the  bones  of  a 
lizard,  scarcely  half  a  foot  in  length,  were  found.  The  size 
of  this  fossil,  and  the  structure  of  its  feet,  were  such  as  to 
make  it  more  than  probable  that  the  footprints  were  pro- 
duced by  it.  This  was  considered  the  oldest  known  quad- 
ruped, but  in  the  progress  of  research,  the  sandstones  which 
were,  after  examination  by  Murchison  and  others,  without 
hesitation  referred  to  Devonian  age,  have  lately  been  shewn 
to  be  not  older  than  the  lowest  division  of  the  Secondary 
period,  so  that  this  curious  little  reptile  has  thus  been  brought 
down  from  its  place  of  importance,  as  it  occurs  at  a  time 
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when  reptiles  were  common.  Indeed,  many  existed  in  the 
dense  forests  of  the  coal  period,  and  very  recently  Professor 
Huxley  has  greatly  increased  their  numbers  by  describing 
several  new  genera,  and  many  new  species  from  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  coal  fields.  Reptiles,  which  present  so  many 
anomalies  to  the  palaeontologist,  have  accordingly,  during 
the  past  few  years,  had,  as  the  result  of  more  careful  obser- 
vation, their  antiquity  greatly  reduced,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  being  carried  further 
back  in  the  geological  history  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  fossil  birds  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  recent  progress  of  geology.  Their 
remains  are  on  the  whole  scarce,  probably  because  they  had 
the  power  of  flight,  and  were  so  liable,  whether  living  or 
dead,  to  become  the  prey  of  other  animals.  Fragments  of 
the  skeletons  of  species  belonging  to  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  class  have  been  found  in  Tertiary  strata ;  some  belong 
to  creatures  of  great  size  and  remarkable  structure,  as  the 
huge  running  birds  of  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar,  the 
complete  skeletons  of  some  species  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered. Until  within  the  last  three  years  no  actual  relic 
had  been  found  in  strata  of  greater  age  than  the  Tertiary 
period,  although  the  existence  of  many  species  was  positively 
known  as  far  back  as  the  Lias,  from  the  footprints  they 
had  left  in  their  progress  over  the  soft  mud  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  foot  of  the  bird  presents  a  peculiarity  which  at  once 
enables  the  palaeontologist  to  distinguish  impressions  made 
by  it  from  those  of  any  other  animal.  The  toes  present  a 
regular  increase  of  one  joint  in  each  from  the  inside  out- 
wards. Many  reptiles  have  three-toed  feet  which  otherwise 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  birds.  But  the 
tracks  from  the  Liassic  beds  of  Connecticut  Valley  have 
very  distinct  impressions  of  the  joints  of  the  toes,  and  these 
exhibit  the  regular  progression  of  the  bird's  foot.  These 
tracks,  consequently,  testify  to  the  existence  of  thirty  different 
kinds  of  birds,  some  of  immense  size,  greatly  exceeding  the 
ostrich,  and  others  as  small  as  a  pigeon ;  not  a  single  bone 
has,  however,  been  detected  in  the  strata  where  the  foot- 
prints occur.  The  earliest  actual  ornithic  remains  are  those 
of  a  remarkable  bird  almost  perfect  which  have  been  lately 
found  in  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria. 
First  a  single  feather  turned  up  ;  and  as  feathers  are  an 
appendage  peculiar  to  birds,  it  was  held  to  indicate  their 
existence  at  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  these  beds.  A 
few  months  subsequently,  an  almost  perfect  skeleton  was 
discovered ;  but  this  presented,  in  the  long  lizard-like  tail  it 
possessed,  an  anomaly  so  singular  and  unprecedented,  that 
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the  original  describer  considered  it  to  be  a  creature  having 
greater  affinities  to  reptiles  than  to  birds,  and  in  this  view 
he  has  been  followed  by  a  few  geologists.  But  a  feathered 
reptile  would  not  only  be  a  novelty,  it  would  be  without 
anything  analogous  among  living  or  hitherto  known  fossil 
animals.  There  are,  however,  many  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture besides  the  feathers  which  establish  its  ornithic  relation- 
ship. It  has  true  wings,  and  the  wing  bones  correspond 
with  those  of  living  birds ;  the  legs  and  feet  can  belong  only 
to  a  bird,  and  no  other  class  of  animals  possess  a  merry- 
thought. Even  the  anomalous  tail  is  not  as  great  an 
anomaly  as  at  first  sight  it  appears,  for  though  in  all  our 
living  birds  the  tail  bones  are  few  and  joined  together  in  the 
adult  condition,  yet  an  examination  of  their  development 
shews  that  the  short  strong  bone  is  composed  of  many 
vertebrae  which  with  the  growth  of  the  individual  become 
united,  so  as  to  give  support  to  the  fan-tail  common  to  all 
recent  birds.  In  this  ancient  fossil  the  embryo  state  of  its 
modern  representatives  is  its  permanent  condition,  and  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  feathers  on  the  tail  are  adapted 
to  this  condition. 

This  unique  skeleton  carries  the  record  of  birds  from  their 
actual  remains  down  a  great  way  in  the  series  of  fossiliferoua 
deposits,  though  yet  far  short  of  that  period  during  which, 
from  the^impressions  of  their  feet,  we  know  that  they  existed. 

The  recent  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  fossil  mammals 
is  as  great  as  in  the  other  vertebrate  classes.  Perhaps  no 
department  of  geology  has  lately  received  more  attention 
than  that  which  relates  to  man's  early  contemporaries,  many 
of  which  have  even  now  disappeared  from  the  globe.  But 
all  these  inquiries  are  in  so  crude  a  condition,  and  are  mixed 
up  with  so  much  baseless  hypothesis,  that  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  clouds  of  personal 
opinions  and  conjectures  which  envelop  them.  Much  has 
been  written  that  might  shake  our  belief  in  the  inspired 
narrative  of  creation,  but  if  we  separate  the  suppositions  and 
the  arguments  founded  thereon,  from  the  truths  and  the 
legitimate  deductions  based  on  them,  we  find  that  nothing 
remains  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  most  conservative  main- 
tainer  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible  the  least  alarm. 
In  no  division  of  geology,  indeed  in  no  department  of  science, 
must  statements  be  more  cautiously  received  than  those  re- 
garding the  phenomena  of  Tertiary  geology.  For  there  is 
scarcely  an  observer  who  has  not  some  favourite  theory  to 
support,  and  when  he  takes  the  field  he  sees  everything 
through  his  own  coloured  glasses. 

Omitting  then  the  later  mammalian   remains  found 
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what  is  now  called  the  Quaternary  period,  we  find  that  for 
many  years  the  existence  of  mammals  has  been  known 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  that  even 
Cuvier  was  acquainted  with  a  minute  marsupial  from  the 
Stonesfield  slate.  This  bed  of  the  Lower  Oolite  supplied  the 
only  mammalian  remains  of  Secondary  age  until  1854,  when 
a  lower  jaw  was  found  in  a  marl  bed  of  the  Purbeck  of  Dor- 
setshire. Two  years  afterwards,  Mr  Beckles  resolved  to 
examine  more  carefully  the  thin  bed  from  which  these  fossils 
were  obtained.  In  three  weeks  he  excavated  an  area  forty 
feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and  from  the  thin  layer,  which  was 
only  five  inches  thick,  thus  exposed,  he  obtained  portions  of 
the  skeletons  of  twenty-eight  distinct  individuals,  belonging 
to  eight  or  nine  genera,  and  to  twelve  or  more  species  of  in- 
sectivorous, predaceous,  and  herbivorous  marsupials.  In 
1847,  several  teeth  were  found  in  the  Trias  of  Germany,  the 
oldest  of  the  Secondary  deposits  which  were  supposed  to  be 
mammalian,  and  two  years  ago  this  was  confirmed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  discovery  of  a  two-fanged  molar  tooth  of  a 
mammifer  in  an  indurated  marl  belonging  to  the  Trias  in 
Somersetshire,  and  in  America  by  finding  three  jaws  of  a 
small  insectivorous  mammal  in  beds  underlying  the  Chat- 
ham coal-field  in  North  Carolina,  which  are  of  the  same  age 
as  the  European  strata.  j 

In  this  sketch  we  have  seen  that  a  few  years'  observations 
have  carried  the  fossiliferous  strata  nearly  as  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  life  was  believed  to  have  made  its  appearance 
on  the  globe  as  we  are  from  that  point, — have  banished  from 
the  science  the  errors  regarding  primeval  granite  and  azoic 
metamorphic  rocks, — have  carried  much  further  back  the  re- 
cord of  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals, — and  have  taken  a  long 
chapter  from  the  history  of  reptiles.  Were  we  to  direct  our 
attention  also  to  the  appearance  and  history  of  other  forms 
of  life,  and  examine  sections  of  the  science  we  have  left  un- 
touched, it  would  be  found  that  changes  as  important  as 
those  we  have  recorded  have  taken  place  in  every  depart-  i 
ment  of  geology.  * 

The  bearing  of  such  facts  on  the  difficulties  proposed  by 
geologists  against  revelation  is  very  obvious.  Even  grant- 
ing the  difficulty  that  surrounds  the  certain  interpretation 
of  those  passages  in  the  Scriptures  that  refer  to  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  in  nature,  it  is  not  to  geology  we  can  go  for 
additional  light ;  and  the  geologist  who  rightly  estimates  the 
present  position  of  his  science  will  be  very  cautious  in  ven- 
turing to  oppose  its  apparent  teachings  to  any  entertained 
rational  belief.  W.  C. 
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Art.  VIII. — Archbishop  Anders  Sunesen  :  Schoolman^  States- 
maUj  and  Ecclesiastic, 

En  Skolastiker  og  en  Bibeltheolog  fra  Norden.    Af  Fr.  Hahmerich. 
Copenhagen.     1865. 

JUST  two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Falster,  we  chanced  to  stand,  one 
delightful  August  evening,  on  an  elevated  ridge  that  over- 
looks the  little  town  of  Nykjobing,  and  commands  also  a 
view  of  the  Guldborg  Sound.  In  the  delicious  stillness  of 
the  autumn  night,  we  had  climbed  to  its  summit ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  hour  and  the  scene  we  shall  ever  remember. 
Behind  us  reposed  a  quiet  churchyard,  with  its  crosses 
wreathed  in  garlands,  sweet  offering  of  the  survivors'  affec- 
tion, and  recalling  to  mind  the  vast  eternity  that  rounds  off 
all  our  fairest  pictures  in  this  world  of  time.  Above,  the 
stars  sparkled  forth  slowly  and  dimly  as  the  great  purple 
splendour  died  in  the  distant  west ;  while  at  our  feet  lay  the 
quaint,  small  Scandinavian  village,  and  beyond  it  that  wind- 
ing channel  of  the  Baltic,  wearing  no  features  of  resem- 
blance to  its  tempestuous  parent,  but  with  star-smiles 
dimpling  its  mirror-like  surface,  and  calm  and  lovely  as  a 
babe  asleep.  Yet  with  all  the  ineffable  charm  of  the  scene, 
there  seamed  something  lacking, — the  element  of  contrast, — 
to  impart  to  it  perfection.  The  want  was,  however,  re- 
medied ere  long.  Far  to  eastward,  during  the  hour  we 
remained  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  there  gathered  at  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  a  pile  of  heavy  thunder-clouds,  and 
soon,  with  autumnal  rapidity,  towered  higher  and  higher  in 
the  sky.  Assuming  the  most  fantastic  forms,  and  riven 
into  giant  masses,  they  stood  at  last  above  the  tranquil 
churchyard ;  while  round  their  jagged  edges  began  to  play 
the  first  faint  lightnings  that  foretold  the  coming  storm. 
A  fresh  fascination  was  now  communicated  to  the  land- 
scape ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  western  sea  and  shore  grew 
still  more  beautiful  when  compared  with  the  new  phase  of 
the  eastern  heavens.  Fit  emblem,  this,  we  thought  at  the 
time,  of  history  !  Only  in  the  vivid  light  of  contrast  with 
the  past  can  the  aspects  of  the  present  be  fully  and  properly 
appreciated  ;  only  by  allowing  to  the  past  its  due  place, 
under  divine  Providence,  in  the  development  of  the  world's 
destinies,  can  we  at  once  comprehend  aright  the  present, 
and  venture,  with  some  slight  chance  of  certainty,  to  pre- 
dict the  future.  As  the  dark  mass  of  thunder-clouds  educed 
fresh  loveliness  from  the  scene  we  were  contemplating,  and 
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for  the  first  time  bestowed  on  it  perfection,  so  the  Europe 
of  mediaeval  centuries  brings  out,  by  very  force  of  contrast, 
fresh  interest  and  meaning  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  ;  and  it 
is  when  setting  the  two  side  by  side  that  we  first  complete 
the  picture  which  the  latter  has  already  presented  to  our 
view.  ^1 

These  introductory  remarks  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  We  purpose  to  unfold  a 
scarcely  known,  but  deeply  interesting,  page  in  the  history 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  briefly  describe  a  personage  of 
whom  the  majority  of  our  readers  have  possibly  never 
heard, — the  Danish  prelate  and  statesman,  Archbishop 
Anders  Sunesen.  It  is  not,  as  appears  to  us,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  that  we  have  selected  such  a  topic.  That 
reason  is  of  a  twofold  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  prin- 
ciple of  contrast  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  so  valuable  in 
historical  delineation,  prompts  us  to  investigate  a  life  like 
that  of  Sunesen, — a  life  in  many  important  respects  totally 
dissimilar  to  any  in  our  own  time, — with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  throwing  new  light  on  the  present,  and  illustrating 
its  social  and  religious  aspects  through  comparison  with  the 
mediaeval  past.  In  the  second  place,  and  chiefly,  we  are 
stimulated  by  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  a  certain  period, 
and  the  men  who  flourished  in  it.  Not  seldom  have  we  felt 
that,  at  least  among  staunch  Protestants,  there  is  too  strong 
a  tendency  exhibited  to  condemn  the  middle  ages  as  an  un- 
broken reign  of  darkness,  or  even  to  ignore,  for  historical 
purposes,  their  existence  altogether.  No  mistake  can,  in 
our  opinion,  well  be  greater.  Unquestionably,  were  we 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  later 
history  of  Europe,  when  the  glorious  Keformation  broke 
forth  in  all  its  splendour,  and  a  resuscitated  gospel  achieved 
the  noblest  triumphs,  the  latter  is  the  era  we  should  in- 
finitely prefer.  He  who  might  be  least  of  a  laudator  tern- 
poris  acti  would  find  small  cause  to  complain  of  us  in  such 
a  dilemma  as  that  supposed.  But  why  not  combine,  in 
befitting  proportion,  the  study  of  the  two  periods,  and  com- 
plete a  true  conception  of  the  one  by  a  correspondingly  true 
conception  of  the  other  ?  Let  us  be  many-sided,  and  eschew 
partiality  and  bigotry.  While  yielding  to  no  one  in  Pro- 
testant zeal  and  fervour,  it  is  still  surely  possible  for  us  to 
trace  a  pathway  of  light,  however  dim  and  narrow,  through 
those  old  ages  that  are  so  often  stigmatised  as  hopelessly 
sunk  in  darkness,  and  to  learn  from  them  lessons  of  love 
and  heroism  which,  even  three  hundred  years  after  the  Re- 
formation, we  cannot  wholly  afford  to  fling  away.  Yet 
further,  we  find  that,  as  we  endeavoured  recently  to  shew 
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in  the  case  of  St  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  papal  power  had  reached  its  climax,  and  its  shadow  lay 
heavy  and  withering  on  the  nations,  some  of  the  cardinal 
truths  of  the  gospel  were  kept  in  faithful  custody  by  pre- 
Keformation  reformers,  who,  while  they  outwardly  con- 
formed to  the  Eomish  Church,  kept  sternly  aloof  from  many, 
if  not  all,  of  its  corruptions.  Induced  by  these  various 
motives,  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  one  who  stood  forth  prominent  in  a  gloomy,  wild, 
and  tumultuous  era,  and  w^ho,  although  hardly  a  reformer 
before  the  Keformation  in  the  same  sense  as  Birgitta,  was, 
up  to  the  measure  of  his  light,  a  zealous  and  unwearied 
Christian  labourer,  and  whose  written  remains  prove  him, 
— archbishop  and  papal  legate  although  he  was, — to  have 
retained  in  unblemished  purity  some  of  the  grand  funda- 
mentals of  our  common  faith.  The  task  is  rendered  easy  to 
us  by  Professor  Hammerich's  recent  publication,  quoted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  article.  Like  his  noble  mono- 
graph on  Birgitta,  the  new  treatise  by  that  distinguished 
Danish  scholar  and  historian  is  a  masterly  performance  of 
its  kind.  He  has  compiled  from  a  mass  of  fragmentary 
materials  a  clear,  concise,  and  most  instructive  biography 
of  Sunesen,  in  which  the  ample  learning  is  admirably  re- 
lieved by  great  vigour  and  liveliness  of  style.  Frequent 
passages  in  the  book,  indeed,  will  bear  favourable  compari- 
son (andTthis  is  no  small  praise)  with  whatever  is  finest  in 
that  way  in  his  previous  life  of  St  Birgitta.  Besides, — nor 
is  such  its  slightest  excellence, — Professor  Hammerich's 
work  breathes  throughout  a  deeply  protestant,  yet  thoroughly 
liberal  spirit ;  and  familiar  as  he  seems  with  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  middle  ages,  we  can  perceive  that  he  is 
equally  at  home  among  the  ripe  and  rich  results  of  later 
Reformation  centuries.* 

The  first  few  sentences  of  the  volume  bring  so  truly  and 
graphically  before  the  reader  the  main  features  of  the  period 
when  Sunesen  was  born,  that  we  willingly  transfer  them  to 
our  pages. 

**  Denmark's  olden  time  has  ended  with  its  wild  battle-life  in  the 
spirit  of  Valhalla,  its  Viking  conquests,  its  heroic  culture,  its  wondrous 

*  It  is,  we  may  mention,  only  a  portion, — although  the  larger  one, — of 
Professor  Hammerich's  book  that  is  devoted  to  the  biography  of  Sunesen. 
Sunesen  is  the  "  Skolastiker"  (schoolman)  ;  the  "  Bibeltheolog"  (Bible  theo- 
logian) is  Mathhias,  canon  of  Linkoping  in  Sweden,  the  faithful  friend  and 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  St  Birgitta,  and  perhaps  the  most  learned  Swede  of 
the  middle  ages.  What  Hammerich  tells  us  of  his  life  and  works  is  very 
interesting  and  valuable  ;  but  we  prefer  confining  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
first  and  more  important  section  of  the  volume,  which  relates  exclusively  to 
Anders  Sunesen. 
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opulence  of  sages  and  mythic  song.     The  subjugation  of  England  is 
its  last  achievement,  and  contributes  more  than  aught  else  to  its  dis- 
solution,— for  the  victors  are  themselves  subdued  by  the  Christianity 
of  the  vanquished  people.     Life  has  assumed  a  new  form  ;  we  are 
now  in  the  days  of  the  Valdemars,   at  the  entrance  to  our  age  of 
chivalry.     The  pope  has  founded  an  ecclesiastical  dominion,  more 
illustrious  than  mere  worldly  kingdoms.     The  newly-wakened  knightly 
spirit,  consecrated  by  the  church,  arms  itself  for  crusades  in  defence  of 
the  latter ;  canon  law  converts  the  church's  regulations  into  system, 
scholastic  theology  employs  all  its  dialectics  to  unfold  the  church's 
doctrines,  resuscitated  art  adorns  and  beautifies  the  church's  ritual. 
Grand  and  fantastically  romantic  ideas  dominate  the  epoch  and  impel 
it  onward.     Normans,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen  are  the  leaders  of  this 
secular  development,  which  keeps  pace  in  remarkable  fashion  with  the 
growth  of  the  papal  power, — ever  the  same  changes,  the  same  alterna- 
tion of  ebb  and  flood.     For  the  simple-hearted  Gothic  nations  there 
is  something  mysteriously  attractive  in  the  foreign  sacred  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  church,  and  in  the  halo  of  science  which  surrounds 
the  far-distant  university  of  Paris.     To  Denmark  the  new  ideas  of  the 
period  first  came  from  England — that  missionary  institute  for  the  en- 
tire  north — and    afterwards   from   France ;    slowly  but   surely  they 
approached  our  borders.      The  one  hundred  years  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  have  operated  almost  like  an  enchanter's 
spell ;  amid  many  conflicts,  the  pagan  and  exclusively  Northern  ele- 
ment has  yielded  to  the  Christian  and  generally  European.    Here,  also, 
the  ecclesiastical  regime  is  now  firmly  established,  rich  and  arrogant 
as  elsewhere ;  church  after  church  is  built,  cloister   after  cloister, — 
they  grow,  writes  the  monkish  annalist,  '  like  a  grove  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.'     The  North  has  obtained  its  own  archbishop,  who,  how- 
ever, must  soon  share  his  power  with  other  archbishops  in  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  the  clergy  begin  to  aim  at  that  Latin  culture, 
which  for  them  is  synonymous  with  Christian.      From  the  compact 
mass  of  the  people,  the  various  ranks  of  society  are  being  bodied  forth 
in  separate  and  self-subsistent  forms ;  the  order  of  the  nobles  is  in  its 
growth,  the  merchant  towns  are  commencing  to  appear,  the  peasant 
class,  although  still  vigorous  and  unfettered,  breathes  less  freely  than 
before.     Crusading  banners  are  unfurled,  and  summon  sovereign  and 
subject  to  battle  with  the  heathen.     Yet  notwithstanding,  the  struggle 
is  far  from  ended  between  the  old  and  the  new — for  Rome  and  Scan- 
dinavia are  wide  apart ;  in  a  dark  background  across  the  Alps  stands 
the  throne  of  the  holy  father,  and  in  both  the  northern  laws  and 
usages  there  lingers  a  stern  tenacity  of  resistance.     The  church  finds 
it  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  its  theories  to  practice — to 
compel  teinds,  to  enforce  its  peculiar  privilege  of  jurisdiction,  its 
peculiar  government,  and  its  peculiar  code  of  morals  for  the  monks 
and  clergy,  a  code  which  disowned  marriage,  personal  possessions,  and 
the  just  rights  of  the  mother-tongue.     For  the  mDment,  indeed,  a 
truce  has  been  proclaimed ;  the  relation  between  church  and  state, 
between  Bishop  Absalon  and  King  Valdemar,  is  a  friendly  one, — the 
two  go  hand  in  hand.     It  is  an  epoch  of  greai  actions,  the  war-flags 
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fly  ever  forward,  the  future  shines  bright  and  prosperous  for  the  people, 
while  at  home  they  cultivate  increasingly  the  soil,  organise  their  po- 
litical constitution,  record  their  laws,  and  embody  the  real  life  around 
them,  with  all  its  romantic  adventures  and  valorous  achievements,  in 
the  noble  ballad-poetry  which  we  still  possess.  When,  during  these 
years,  Bishop  Absalon  chanced  to  visit  Sune  Ebbesen,  his  friend  and 
relative  at  Knardrup,  he  beheld  with  complacency  the  two  youthful 
sons  of  his  ancient  comrade,  and  often  fancied  that  in  them  he  saw 
those  who  should  one  day  inherit  his  own  life's  labours.  The  future 
proved  it  to  be  a  true  presentiment." 

Knardrup,  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
extract,  is  now  only  an  insignificant  village  in  the  island 
of  Zealand,  about  eleven  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Copen- 
hagen and  nine  to  the  north-east  of  Roskilde.  There,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  stood  the  residence 
of  Sune  Ebbesen,  and  there  his  son,  the  subject  of  these 
pages,  was  born  in  the  year  1167.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  ; 
but,  according  to  Hammerich,  the  probabilities  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  that  which  we  have  just  assigned.  Sune  Ebbe- 
sen belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  Danish 
families.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  famous  line  of 
Skialm  Hvide,  which  coped  with  royalty, — a  line  like  the  old 
Scotch  Douglases  and  the  old  English  Percies,  foremost  in 
camp  and  court,  renowned  for  heroic  courage  and  intellectual 
vigour.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  race  of  Skialm  Hvide 
has  not  degenerated  ;  for  it  is  interesting  to  know,  that  two 
celebrated  modern  authors, — Steffens,  so  conspicuous  in 
German,  and  Grundtvig  in  Danish,  literature, — are  de- 
scended, by  the  female  side,  from  this  illustrious  house. 
Nearly  all  the  most  prominent  personages  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  in  Denmark  were  connected  with  the 
Hvide  family  in  its  different  branches, — such  as  Svend 
Aagesen  and  the  archbishops  Asger  and  Eskild.  Some  of 
them  were  the  foster-fathers  of  Danish  princes,  others  be- 
came renowned  warriors  and  prelates,  not  a  few  of  the  female 
members  found  a  home  in  convents .  The  race  was  as  rich  as  it 
was  old  and  noble.  In  Zealand  especially,  where  it  had  mainly 
established  itself,  it  owned  large  possessions  in  the  districts 
of  Soro  and  Copenhagen ;  and  all  men  looked  up  with  re- 
spect to  its  numerous  scions, — that  long  row  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen  and  servants  of  the  Church.  Soro  cloister  was 
erected  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  Skialm  Hvide's  de- 
scendants,— a  magnificent  mausoleum ;  and  there  many  of 
their  graves  may  yet  be  seen.  Sune  Ebbesen,  grandson  of 
Skialm  Hvide,  and  father  of  Anders,  was  one  of  the  four  great 
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Zealand  chieftains  of  King  Valdemar  the  First,  a  confidential 
adviser  of  his  sovereign  alike  in  the  battle-field  and  coun- 
cil-chamber. His  banner  had  been  carried  foremost  in  the 
crusading  wars  in  Wendland,  and  he  had  stood  by  Valdemar's 
side  at  the  decisive  moment  when  that  monarch  visited  the 
German  emperor,  and  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his 
life  was  unveiled.|  Brave,  wise,  and  faithful,  Sune  Ebbesen 
was  a  man  ever  loved  by  his  friends,  ever  dreaded  by  his 
enemies.  His  wife  Cecilia,  related  to  Archbishop  Eskild, 
was  worthy  of  her  husband,  and  bore  a  high  name  for  purity 
of  mind  and  manners.  Such  were  the  parents  of  Anders 
Sunesen,  who  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight, — seven  sons  and 
a  daughter.  We  have  little  positive  intelligence  of  the  boy- 
hood of  the  future  scholar  and  statesman,  although  what  we 
know  of  contemporaneous  history  and  the  social  life  of  the 
period  may  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  his  earlier  years  were  spent.  We  can 
fancy  the  gifted,  active,  impressible  child  growing  up  to  youth- 
hood  amid  the  many  strange  and  stirring  influences  by  which 
he  was  on  every  side  surrounded.  Sometimes  to  his  father's 
dwelling  would  come  Esbern  Snare,  or  the  king  himself,  or 
Sune  Ebbesen's  far-famed  cousin,  the  great  warrior-prelate, 
Bishop  Absalon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  in 
old  Northern  history.  Then  tale  would  succeed  tale  in  the 
hall  of  Knardrup,  each  breathing  the  spirit  of  romantic  and 
chivalrous  adventure ;  and  doubtless  they  were  heard  with 
avidity  by  the  watchful,  eager  boy.  Perhaps  Sune  told  how, 
at  the  siege  of  Arkona,  he  and  Esbern  Snare  entered  the 
temple  of  Svantotvit,  the  giant  idol  of  the  Slavonians,  how 
they  tore  away  the  purple  tapestry  that  concealed  its  revolt- 
ing lineaments,  and  how  the  foul  image  fell  at  last  before 
repeated  blows  of  their  axes,  to  the  unutterable  astonish- 
ment and  horror  of  the  assembled  worshippers.  Sometimes 
a  pilgrim,  returned  from  Palestine,  would  there  relate  his 
travels,  would  speak  of  the  Greek  emperor's  Varangian  body- 
guard, and  the  heathen  desecration  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
And  sometimes, — for  onl}^  a  century  had  passed  since  the 
decease  of  northern  paganism,  and  the  ancient  songs  and 
sagas  were  still  a  living  power  among  the  people, — Icelandic 
scalds  would  make  their  appearance  at  the  gate  of  Knardrup, 
and  sing  wild  lays,  or  recount  wild  legends,  of  the  old  heroic 
age.  Yet,  powerful  as  must  have  been  all  these  influences 
to  form  the  young  mind  of  Anders,  there  was  another  influ- 
ence, far  more  mighty,  which  surpassed  them  in  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  its  results.  When  he  ascended  the  hill 
behind  his  father's  dwelling,  he  could  see  Koskilde  cathedral 
lying,  as  it  were,  immediately  before  him,  and  its  towers 
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seemed  like  living  things  to  beckon  him  on.  There  he  had 
heard  Bishop  Absalon  conduct  the  service  ;  there  was  the 
school  in  which  the  canons  taught,  with  its  large,  venerable- 
looking,  illuminated  books,  chained  firmly  to  the  desk;  there, 
too,  Absalom  had  often  told  him  that  when  he  became  older, 
he  also  should  peruse  these  volumes,  nay,  even  visit  Paris, 
and  study  in  that  chosen  home  of  knowledge.  So,  from  tender 
years,  all  his  desires  pointed  in  one  direction, — a  life  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  he  was  educated  and  trained 
accordingly.  The  contemporaneous  historian,  Arnold  of 
Lubeck,  speaks  of  his  youthful  piety  and  love  of  reading,  and 
records  the  gravitas  morum  which  marked  his  boyhood,  as  it 
signalised  indeed  all  his  after  life.  Very  little  is  known  of 
his  first  educational  upbringing ;  yet  this  much  is  pretty 
certain,  that  its  primary  stage  was  completed  at  the  cathedral 
school  of  Lund  in  Sweden,  then  the  most  famous  seminary 
in  the  North,  and  where  his  relative  Absalon  resided  as 
archbishop  from  the  year  1178.  The  culture  of  those  times 
was  poor  and  limited  at  the  best ;  and,  according  to  Professor 
Hammerich,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  Lund  the  study  of  the 
*'  seven  liberal  arts "  was  carried  beyond  the  so-called 
*'  Trivium," — grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric, — with  which 
Latin  was  usually  conjoined.  Of  course,  the  special  studies 
for  the  priesthood  formed  a  separate  branch  of  instruction  ; 
but  we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  w^ay  in  which  they 
were  prosecuted  at  Lund.  A  veil  of  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  whole  period  of  Anders  Sunesen's  sojourn  there,  and  over 
his  subsequent  movements ;  nor  is  that  veil  lifted  until  we 
find  him  at  the  University  of  Paris,  whither  he  seems  to 
have  repaired  in  1182,  and  when  he  was  therefore  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen, 

Paris,  we  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  then  owned  in 
her  University  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  European 
learning.  Contemporaneous  writers  cannot  employ  language 
too  strong  to  sound  its  praise.  They  style  it  "  the  world's 
teacher,  greater  than  Athens."  Popes  describe  it  as  "the 
key  of  Christendom,  the  nursery  of  orthodoxy,  the  paradise 
of  the  universal  church,  the  sacred  Jerusalem,  where  David 
strikes  his  ten-stringed  harp,  Solomon's  porch,  life's  tree  in 
Eden's  garden,  the  shining  lamp  in  the  house  of  God." 
"  Whoso  will  inquire,"  was  a  common  saying,  **  let  him 
inquire  in  Paris  ;  for  there  all  riddles  are  resolved."  Mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  this  eulogistic  extravagance,  partly 
due  to  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  the  age,  enough  remains  to 
shew,  along  with  the  concurrent  evidence  of  history,  that 
Paris  could  really  boast  a  school  which  was  the  wonder  of 
mediaeval  times.     Pontiffs  proceeded  from  its  lecture-halls,. 
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and  bowed  before  its  judgments.  The  streets  of  the  French 
capital  swarmed  with  students,  who  flocked  in  thousands 
from  all  European  countries,  from  far-off  Iceland  to  the 
south  of  Spain,  until  at  last  they  became  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  themselves.  Even  grey-haired  men  for- 
sook fatherland  and  friends  for  the  sake  of  science,  and  sat 
gladly  down  with  beardless  boys  at  the  feet  of  some  renowned 
instructor.  The  course  of  study  was,  for  the  period,  wide 
and  various.  It  embraced  the  *'  seven  liberal  arts,"  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.  Yet  the  latter,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  formed  the  favourite  pursuit.  A  strictly  theologi- 
cal curriculum  lasted  over  five  years  ;  but  if  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  were  traversed,  from  the  "Trivium"  upwards, 
it  was  requisite  that  no  less  than  sixteen  years  should  be 
devoted  to  the  work. 

The  chief  literary  production  of  Anders  Sunesen  being  a 
compendium  of  scholastic  theology,  we  may  do  well  to  con- 
template here  very  briefly  the  chief  directions  in  which  that 
theology  pointed,  as  taught  then  by  the  masters  of  the 
science  in  the  Paris  University.  Scholasticism,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  state,  flourished  in  full  bloom  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  writing;  and  deep  as  became  the  degrada- 
tion of  scholasticism  during  after  years,  and  irrational 
beyond  measure  as  even  in  Sunesen's  time  were  many  of  its 
speculations,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  scholastic 
period, — beginning,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  with 
John  Damascenus  in  the  eighth  century,  and  more  strictly, 
in  the  eleventh,  with  Anselm  and  Eoscellin,  the  two  famous 
representatives  of  realism  and  nominalism, — was  the  fruit- 
ful parent  of  systematic  theology,  and  a  period,  therefore,  of 
vast  importance  in  the  history  of  the  church.  No  fewer 
than  three  different  theological  schools  found  at  Paris  nume- 
rous supporters.  One,  closely  related  to  Bernard,  aimed 
at  a  union  of  scholasticism  and  mysticism ;  it  professed 
high  reverence  for  Scripture,  and  exalted  it  on  all  occasions. 
To  this  school  belonged  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  who  may  be 
ranked  among  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  other  Victorines  Eichard  and  Walter;  while  to  the  same 
party,  although  with  more  of  the  practical  Christian  element 
in  their  writings,  appertained  the  four  celebrated  and 
similarly  named  contemporaries,  Peter  Commestor,  Peter 
Cantor,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  Peter  of  Corbeil.  Scholasticism 
proper  was  not  speculative ;  it  proceeded  on  the  dogmas  of 
the  church  as  something  already  given,  ^' credo  utijitelligam;'' 
it  contemplated  them  with  constant  reference  to  Scripture 
and  the  Fathers,  but  it  also  summoned  the  understanding 
•to  its  aid,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Aristotelian  formulas 
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endeavoured  to  penetrate  their  purport  by  means  of  subtle 
arguments,  and  counter  arguments  added  to  counter  argu- 
ments again,  until  the  labyrinth  of  barren  reasoning  became 
interminable.  Here  Peter  Lombard  and  his  disciple  Peter 
of  Poitiers  held  a  foremost  place.  Ere  long,  this  school 
deviated  in  its  tendency ;  it  almost  adopted  the  principle  of 
"  intelligo  ut  credarriy"  and  assumed  a  stronger  rationalistic 
complexion  in  the  case  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  Porretanus, 
— partly  too  Alain  of  Lille,  and  Simon  of  Tournay.  A 
story  told  concerning  the  latter,  which,  however,  is  open  to 
considerable  doubt,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  ultimate 
direction  which  the  school  pursued.  According  to  Neander, 
Simon  having,  *'in  a  certain  lecture,  started  a  variety  of 
doubts  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  deferred  the  resolu- 
tion of  them  to  the  next  day.  The  whole  tribe  of  theological 
students  then  flocked  with  eager  expectation  to  his  lecture- 
room,  when  he  explained  all  the  difficulties  in  so  sa,tisfactory 
a  manner  that  the  assembly  were  struck  with  one  sentiment 
of  admiration.  Several  of  them,  who  were  intimate  with 
him,  now  went  up  and  earnestly  besought  him  that  he 
would  dictate  the  lecture  over  again  for  them  to  copy,  that 
all  this  knowledge  might  not  be  lost ;  scouting  such  a  con- 
sequence, with  a  burst  of  laughter  he  exclaimed,  *  0  my 
little  Jesus,  little  Jesus,  how  much  have  I  helped  to  estab- 
lish and  glorify  thy  doctrine !  Verily,  had  I  a  mind  to  stand 
forth  as  its  opponent,  I  might  bring  still  stronger  arguments 
against  it.'  But  no  sooner  was  this  blasphemy  uttered  than 
he  found  himself  unable  to  speak  another  word;  he  had 
lost  both  voice  and  memory."  *  The  most  of  these  theologians 
died  not  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  write ;  Peter  of 
Poitiers,  however,  along  with  Peter  Cantor  and  Peter  of 
Corbeil,  still  lived  and  taught  in  Paris  at  the  date  of  Anders 
Sunesen's  residence  in  that  city.  And  now,  if  the  question 
be  asked,  to  which  party  did  the  young  Danish  student 
attach  himself,  amid  the  wild  war  of  so  many  different 
opinions,  the  answer  can  with  little  difficulty  be  returned. 
It  is  plain  from  the  "  Hexaemeron,"  the  chief  literary  work 
of  his  after  life — a  poetical  compendium  of  scholastic  theology 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted — that  the  author,  while 
in  some  slight  degree  approximating  to  the  views  of  Hugo 
of  St  Victor  and  the   mystics,  mainly  adopted  Peter  of 

♦  Neander 's  Clmrch  History  (Clark's  translation)  vol.  viii.  p.  170.  Hamme- 
rich,  like  both  Neander  and  Gieseler,  greatly  doubts  the  truth  of  this  story 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  not  of  the 
strongest  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
scholastic  tendencies  of  the  age ;  and  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  with  th» 
Italian  proverb,  Se  non  i  vero,  ^  bene  trovato. 
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Poitiers  and  Peter  Lombard  as  his  guides.  We  may,  there- 
fore, with  confidence  conclude,  that  when  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  French  capital,  Sunesen  was  principally  to  be 
found  among  the  pupils  of  the  second  theological  school 
which  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  sentences. 

For  the  rest,  we  know  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  indefa- 
tigable student,  that  his  conduct  was  grave  and  serious,  and 
that  his  morals  were  of  unblemished  purity.  Paris  was 
then,  if  one  of  the  most  learned,  also  one  of  the  most  volup- 
tuous cities  in  the  world.  In  a  strange  and  stormy  transition 
era,  an  era  of  statecraft  and  chivalry  combined, — the  era  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and 
Philip  Augustus, — it  gathered  within  its  walls,  from  the 
seething  social  forces  ever  at  work  around  it  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  all  various  discordant  elements,  but  those  elements 
devoid  of  any  dominating  principle  in  the  shape  of  higher 
moral  law.  Paris  was  the  central  rendezvous  for  a  proud 
and  knightly  aristocracy,  and  for  distinguished  politicians 
and  statesmen,  worshipping  the  same  twin  idols  of  sensual- 
ism and  self-interest,  and  laying  the  costliest  tributes  before 
that  polluted  shrine.  Outwardly,  culture  and  refinement 
appeared  to  flourish ;  the  castles  resounded  with  the  sweet 
music  of  the  troubadours ;  everywhere  were  held  gay 
"  courts  of  love,"  and  brave  and  brilliant  tourneys.  Yet 
the  whole,  or  much  of  it,  was  a  whited  sepulchre.  Beneath 
lay  terrible  dissolution  of  manners,  in  which  the  mass  of 
Parisians  shared ;  and  not  least  affected  thereby  were  the 
students,  who  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Parisian 
population.  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  had  himself  studied  at 
Paris,  describes  in  the  most  graphic  way,  the  depraved 
morals  of  the  scholars  attending  the  university ;  and,  in  a 
burst  of  wrath  and  sorrow,  the  famous  Abbot  Peter  of  Celle 
§xclaims,  "  Where  sin  reigneth,  there  the  spirit  is  in  exile. 
0  Paris,  how  well  art  thou  fitted  to  entangle  and  seduce  the 
soul !"  Such  might  have  been  the  very  words  of  Anders 
Sunesen.  Keeping  carefully  aloof  from  the  whirl  of  unholy 
and  sinful  excitement,  devoted  to  his  books,  or  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  a  friend  by  the  margin  of  the  Seine,  absorbed 
in  theological  converse,  and  returning  home  again  at  curfew 
for  prayer  and  religious  meditation, — such  was  the  even 
tenor  of  his  days,  and  so  was  he  prepared  for  the  great 
duties  and  labours  of  the  future  in  his  own  far  distant 
fatherland. 

How  long  Sunesen  pursued  his  studies  in  the  French 
metropolis,  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  The  likelihood 
is  that  he  resided  there  eight  years,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
longer.    He  seems  then  to  have  proceeded  to  Italy,  for  the 
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purpose  of  attending  the  University  of  Bologna, — that  widely 
celebrated  school  of  Koman  and  canon  law.  There  Irnerius, 
the  lucerna  juris  Eomani,  had  diffused  the  light  of  his  learn- 
ing ;  there  too  had  Gratian  compiled  his  "  Decretals,"  and 
gathered  around  him,  from  all  quarters,  pupils  in  a  countless 
crowd.  Canon  law  being,  at  the  time,  deemed  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  theology,  it  was  requisite  that  any  one  who 
aspired  to  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  teacher  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  its  details.  Sunesen's  quiet  life  and 
sedulous  study  in  Paris,  were  continued  by  him  at  the  Italian 
university.  From  Bologna  we  find  that  he  went  to  England, 
doubtless  that  he  might  visit  Oxford ;  and  subsequently  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  home  of  his  early  student-life, — 
henceforth  not  a  scholar  but  a  teacher.  So  great  had  now 
become  his  reputation  for  learning  that,  according  to  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  he  lectured  with  much  acceptance.  Stephan- 
ius,  in  his  notes  on  Saxo,  seems  to  point  at  even  some 
higher  position, — the  position  of  **  Eector ;"  but  this  is 
somewhat  problematical.  "  Magister,"  at  all  events,  he  was; 
since  the  pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  addresses  him  as  such. 
For  what  length  of  time  he  occupied  the  lecturer's  chair  is 
unknown.  *'  Yet  it  must  have  been,"  says  Professor  Ham- 
merich,  "  shortly  after  1190  that  he  again  saw  his  native 
country,  where,  in  1194,  we  find  him  filling  a  public  post. 
What  had  he  not  seen  and  learned,"  continues  Hammerich, 
**  during  those  ten  momentous  years  ?  He  had  lived  in  the 
lovely  South,  whose  scenes,  however,  seem  to  have  produced 
upon  him  no  great  impression  ;  we  can  only  trace  it  in  a  few 
figures  in  his  poetry.  The  Komish  Church,  with  its  imposing 
splendour,  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  Komanic 
peoples,  history  in  its  grand  currents,  the  summons  to  a  new 
crusade,  the  conflict  between  the  pope  and  the  Hohenstau- 
fens,  commotions  in  church  and  state, — with  all  these  he 
was  familiar.  He  had  contracted  friendship  with  illustrious 
individuals, — friendship  significant  for  his  entire  future. 
And,  mainly,  he  was  at  home  in  science,  church  law,  Bible 
theology,  scholasticism,  mysticism,  in  their  then  most  recent 
developments.  He  was  now  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood, 
yet  already  Denmark's  greatest  ecclesiastical  jurist  and 
scientific  theologian, — and  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence 
from  his  having  been  public  lecturer  at  Paris.  His  life  was- 
spotless,  his  piety  sincere.  Physically,  he  possessed  a  dig- 
nified and  imposing  exterior.  In  form  he  resembled  the 
heroic  race  from  which  he  sprung ;  and  on  his  features  there 
rested  the  broad  stamp  of  an  expressive  earnestness.  Such 
was  Anders  Sunesen,  when  he  again  trod  the  soil  of  his 
native  land." 
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At  the  period  of  his  return,  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
Canute  VI.,  son  of  Valdemar  the  Great,  and  whose  reign  was 
a  prosperous  one  for  Denmark.  The  flourishing  state  of  the 
country  under  this  prince  is  well  described  by  Arnold  of 
Lubeck,  who  alludes  to  its  extensive  commerce,  its  continual 
activity,  its  constantly  increasing  wealth,  its  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life,  its  military  reputation,  and  its  zeal  for 
learning.  Triumph  attended  everywhere  the  Danish  ban- 
ners, and  great  prospects  opened  upon  all  sides — but  the 
time  was  wild  and  stormy.  With  joy,  and  with  the  archi- 
episcopal  benediction,  his  long-absent  relative  was  welcomed 
home  by  Absalon ;  what  the  latter  had  foreseen  was  at  last 
accomplished,  and  he  looked  with  pride  upon  the  youthful 
friend  whose  intellectual  acquirements  were  now  so  greater 
than  his  own.  Sune  Ebbesen,  Anders's  father,  had  died  several 
years  before,  in  1186.  Not  permitted  to  see  his  son's  suc- 
cessful fortunes,  he  lay  in  Soro  Church  beside  Skialm  Hvide 
and  the  other  departed  members  of  his  house,  where,  after 
the  manner  of  the  age,  solemn  requiems  resounded  daily 
above  their  sepulchre.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  at  that  date, 
there  was  no  post  eminent  enough  for  an  exclusively  learned 
man  of  so  powerful  a  family  as  Anders  Sunesen's.  On  the 
other,  hand,  influential  offices  in  church  and  state  existed, 
some  of  which  he  might  hold,  without  being  thereby  de- 
prived of  what  was  to  him  invaluable, — a  certain  portion  of 
time,  however  limited,  set  apart  for  study.  Thus  we  find 
him,  shortly  after  his  return,  appointed  dean  of  Eoskilde, 
and  also  chancellor  to  King  Canute.  This  was  in  1194. 
As  dean,  it  was  his  duty  to  assist  the  bishop  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese ;  as  chancellor,  he  had  to  take  chief 
part  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  conduct  the 
king's  correspondence.  Saxo  says  that  he  fulfilled  in  high 
degree  the  duties  of  the  latter  office ;  and  we  haye  no  reason 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  remark.  Denmark  was  then 
assuming  a  position  of  European  importance,  and  greater 
demands  would  therefore  be  made  on  the  labours  of  its  chan- 
cellor than  before.  Sunesen  was,  we  know,  a  distinguished 
jurisconsult,  skilled  in  canon  law, — at  that  period  indispens- 
able for  diplomatists, — skilled  too  in  Roman  law,  and  doubt- 
less well  instructed,  since  his  return,  in  the  legal  code  of  his 
native  country.  By  birth  and  training  he  was  familiar  with 
the  social  tone  prevalent  in  the  highest  circles ;  and  it  is 
the  true  observation  of  Professor  Hammerich,  that  student- 
life  and  cloister-life  had  not  made  him  narrow-minded,  as 
was  the  case  with  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  A  cir- 
cumstance soon  occurred,  which  demanded  all  his  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  and  all  the  diplomatic  tact  and  ability  of 
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which  he  was  possessed.  This  was  the  case  of  Queen  Inge- 
borg's  divorce, — that  singular  episode,  alike  in  French  and 
Danish  history, — but  to  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  can 
here  only  in  the  briefest  way  allude.  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
had  espoused,  in  1193,  King  Canute's  sister,  Ingeborg ;  but 
scarcely  had  her  marriage  and  coronation  taken  place  when 
Philip  conceived  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  aversion  to  his  bride, 
shut  her  up  in  a  cloister,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  con- 
duct that  he  was  too  closely  related  to  Ingeborg,  and  that 
therefore  the  nuptials  were  null  and  void.  He  dexterously 
grasped  at  the  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  that  some  distant  blood- 
relationship  existed  betweenhimself  and  theDanish  sovereign, 
— referring,  in  support  of  his  position,  to  the  canon  law, 
which  declared  all  marriages  unlawful  that  were  contracted 
within  the  seventh  degree  of  consanguinity.  The  unfortunate 
and  ill-used  princess  appealed  to  the  pope  from  the  decision 
of  a  lay  and  ecclesiastical  council,  which,  convoked  under 
Philip's  auspices,  had  dissolved  her  union  with  that  mon- 
arch. King  Canute  naturally  took  deep  interest  in  his 
sister's  fate ;  and  he  and  his  council  selected  Anders  Sunesen 
along  with  the  Abbot  William  of  Ebelholt, — one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  venerated  of  the  Danish  clergy, — to  proceed  to 
Italy  and  plead  the  case  of  Ingeborg  before  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  their  journey, 
and  the  numerous  dificulties  they  had  to  encounter  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  notwithstanding  their  united,  skilful,  and  energetic 
efforts,  they  were  foiled  by  their  royal  opponent  and  his 
supporters,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Denmark  with  their 
object  unaccomplished.*  At  home  fresh  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities awaited  Sunesen.  *'  How  often,"  to  quote  from 
Hammerich,  "  in  those  restless  days  can  we  expect  to  find 
Anders  in  the  chapter-house  at  Eoskilde,  with  his  brother, 
Bishop  Peter,  and  the  cathedral  clergy,  or  in  the  solitude  of 
his  tranquil  cell  ?  Not,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
but  without  doubt  as  frequently  as  possible ;  for  his  happiest 
hours  were  spent  beside  the  students'  lamp,  and  it  was  his 
highest  pleasure  to  influence  for  good  the  youthful  pupils 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  Koskilde  school.  He  was 
head  of  the  canons,  and  therefore  obliged  to  observe  their 
regulations, — which,  however,  were  scarcely  severe,  since 
there  existed  various  points  of  transition  from  the  life  of  the 
regular  to  that  of  the  secular  canons.     It  was  now,  in  all 

*  Seven  years  afterwards,  in  1213,  a  reconciliation  was  eflfected  between 
Philip  and  Ingeborg,  and  she  reigned  with  him  as  Queen  of  France  until  his 
death  in  1223. 
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probability,  that  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Danish  jurisprudence, — a  matter  which  his  office  rendered 
indispensable  ;  and  perhaps  his  *  Exposition  of  the  Law  of 
Scania'  was  commenced,  although  it  could  hardly  have 
been  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  same  period 
and  the  immediately  succeeding  years  that  we  should  assign 
the  composition  of  the  *  Hexaemeron '  and  the  poem  '  On 
the  Seven  Sacraments  ;'  Miiller  makes  this  likely  by  point- 
ing to  Saxo's  words  in  his  preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  Den- 
mark. If  these  works  shew  little  poetic  inspiration,  they 
bear  evidence  of  a  humble  and  pious  spirit  which  refuses  to 
rate  itself  too  highly." 

The  new  century  brought  with  it  a  great  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  Anders  Sunesen.  On  the  21st  March  1201,  his 
famous  friend  and  relative,  the  warrior-prelate  Absalon, 
expired  in  Soro  cloister,  leaving  Anders  only  a  silver  cup  in 
the  form  of  worldly  goods,  yet  in  spirit  devising  to  him  a 
noble  legacy,  the  legacy  of  his  own  dignity  and  honours. 
Doubtless,  steps  preliminary  to  this  end  had  been  taken 
before  Absalon' s  decease,  although  they  are  not  anywhere 
recorded.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  him,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Absalon,  appointed  his  successor,  when  only  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Sunesen  had  thus  attained, 
by  a  single  bound,  the  loftiest  ecclesiastical  position  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  He  was  the  fourth  in  the  archiepiscopal 
chair  of  Lund,  where  his  three  predecessors  had,  like  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Skialm  Hvide  family.  A  papal  letter 
of  the  23d  November  1201,  addressed  to  the  new  archbishop, 
ratified  his  election  as  Primate  of  Sweden ;  and  next  year 
he  received  the  pallium,  the  usual  symbol  of  the  purity  and 
apostolic  authority  of  the  archiepiscopal  office.  On  the 
Christmas  day  of  1203,  he  stood  arrayed  in  it  before  the 
high  altar  of  Lund  Cathedral,  while  all  around  was  a  scene 
of  splendour ;  at  his  feet  knelt  Valdemar  Seir,  Denmark's 
lately  chosen  sovereign,  whom  he  robed  in  purple,  anointed, 
crowned,  and  set  upon  his  throne,  as  Eskild  had  done  at  the 
coronation  of  king  Valdemar  the  Great. 

Unquestionably  the  position  to  which  Anders  had  thus 
been  elevated  was  a  very  high  one, — the  highest,  indeed,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  whole  northern  church. 
It  entitled  him  to  take  rank  immediately  after  the  monarch ; 
and  his  dignity  was  still  further  increased,  when,  first  in 
1204,  and  more  fully  and  expressly  in  1212,  he  was  ap- 
pointed papal  legate  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  We  should,  perhaps,  remind  the  reader,  that 
although  these  kingdoms  were  under  distinct  sovereigns, 
Scania,  the  southern  province  of  Sweden,  then  formed  part 
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of  the  Danish  dominions,  which  explains  the  circumstance 
just  mentioned, — the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Denmark  in 
Lund  Cathedrah  In  addition,  although  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark were  subject  to  different  temporal  rulers,  the  eccle- 
siastical sway  of  the  archbishop  of  Lund  extended  over  both 
countries,  and  really  constituted. a  universal  northern  pri* 
macy.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  field  of  labour 
which  lay  before  the  new  prelate  must  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude.  The  spiritual  superintendence  of  two- 
thirds  of  Scandinavia  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  That  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  important  office  with  sleepless 
zeal,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  is  proved  by  every  page  of 
the  portion  of  Hammerich's  work  in  which  we  find  the 
history  of  his  later  years  recorded.  It  were  quite  in  vain, 
within  our  present  brief  limits,  to  present  anything  like  a 
consecutive  view  of  the  chief  incidents  that  marked  his 
archiepiscopal  career ;  but  there  are  two  things  in  connect 
tion  with  it  to  which  we  may  give  some  little  prominence. 
The  first  is,  the  remarkable  organising  and  administrative 
faculty  which  he  possessed.  This,  in  fact,  forms  a  chief 
feature  in  the  great  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
middle  ages.  Each  seems  a  true  ai/ag  ac^gwi/,  a  born  ruler  of 
his  fellows ;  and  it  was  the  innate  regal  faculty  that,  by  a 
beautiful  law  of  Providence,  so  well  enabled  them  to  domi- 
nate the  tempests  and  convulsions  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived.  Refreshing,  therefore,  it  is,  in  one  sense,  to  turn 
away  from  the  dead  level  of  modern  European  life,  and 
revert  to  the  Europe  of  mediaeval  centuries, — the  epoch  of 
strongly-marked  and  colossal  individualities,  imposing  in 
their  self-subsistent  grandeur.  Besides,  then,  the  capacity 
for  work  to  which  we  have  indirectly  alluded  as  characteris- 
ing Anders  Sunesen,  he  was  largely  gifted,  like  many  of  his 
ecclesiastical  contemporaries,  with  organising  and  adminis^ 
trative  genius.  And  largely  did  he  require  it.  The  repairing 
and  building  of  churches,  the  appointment  of  priests,  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  the  superintendence  of  synods,  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  the  functions  of  canonical  judge  in  all 
the  matters,  whether  appertaining  to  criminal  or  civil  law, 
that  were  brought  before  his  tribunal,  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  cathedral  service,  the  continual  public  preaching  of 
the  word,— -for  to  the  honour  of  Sunesen  let  it  be  recorded, 
that  in  this  last  labour  he  with  heart  and  soul  engaged  ; — 
these  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  him 
during  the  period  of  his  primacy,  and  yet  even  they  de- 
manded all  the  power  of  organisation  and  administration 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  At  once  gently  and  firmly  he 
held  the  crosier,  awing  the  wild  natures  of  the  Scandinavian 
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north  into  subjection,  or  softening  them  down  to  reverence. 
Such  politic  and  judicious  conduct  greatly  contributed  to 
allay  the  irritation  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  during  part  of  his  archiepiscopal  rule,  and  which  had 
their  source  in  the  two  vexed  questions  of  tithes  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Anders  Sunesen,  like  all  his  con- 
temporaries,— and,  indeed,  like  some  excellent  and  orthodox 
protestants  of  our  own  day, — was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
continually-binding  obligation  of  tithes ;  while,  like  all  his 
contemporaries  also  (nor  is  such  by  any  means  an  exclu- 
sively popish  idea),  he  held  that  their  payment  should  be 
compulsorily  enforced.  The  independent  northern  spirit  of 
his  diocese,  more  especially  in  the  province  of  Scania,  re- 
belled against  the  church's  demand,  and  the  attempt  at  its 
enforcement ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  archbishop's  calm 
and  conciliatory  procedure,  disastrous  consequences  would 
have  inevitably  ensued.  But  Sunesen,  although  fully  con- 
vinced, with  his  predecessor  Absalon,  of  the  church's  right 
to  tithes,  and  distinctly  asserting  that  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  people  should  yield  to  the  law  of  the  church,  which  he, 
of  course,  considered  the  law  of  Christ,  employed,  unlike 
Absalon,  only  affectionate  remonstrances  and  exhortations 
to  subdue  his  rebellious  spiritual  subjects.  In  the  end  he 
was  successful.  Words  of  counsel  and  kindness  effected 
what  harsher  measures  could  never,  or  only  with  extreme 
difficulty,  have  achieved ;  and  so  at  last  the  complete  tithe 
system  was  introduced  into  Scania,  as  likewise  into  Slesvig 
and  the  isle  of  Zealand.  With  regard  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 
marriage  of  priests  was  maintained  in  Scandinavia  at  a  later 
date  than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  Europe.*  Anders 
Sunesen  shared  in  the  common  aversion  of  the  Romish 
church  to  the  marriage  of  her  priesthood ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  than  the  greatest  of  his  coevals, 
who  could  not  see  that  the  monstrous  law  of  a  compelled 
priestly  celibate, — which,  as  Hammerich  truly  says,  "  has 
in  all  ages  only  engendered  shame  and  corruption," — was 
abhorrent  at  once  to  nature,  reason,  and  the  word  of  God. 
Led  by  sound,  unerring  instinct,  the  Scandinavian  nations 
demanded  a  married  clergy ;  and  much  angry  feeling  was 
aroused,  and  much  hostility  was  encountered  among  the 
populace,  ere  the  false  and  unscriptural  dogma  could  be 
universally  reduced  to  practice.     It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 

*  Gieseler  says,  "  Celibacy  was  not  established  in  the  northern  kingdoms 
till  the  thirteenth  century,"  and  gives  his  authorities  for  the  statement.  See 
his  Church  History  (Clark's  Translation),  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 
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here  also  Anders,  according  to  Saxo,  employed  the  mildest 
and  gentlest  means, — warnings,  constant  and  earnest,  to  a 
life  of  celibacy ;  and  in  the  case  of  priests  who  happened  to 
be  already  married,  it  was  seldom  that  he  exercised  his 
authority  in  ejecting  them  from  their  charges.     Thus,  how- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  his  participation  in  the  error  of 
his  age,  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  undue  severity,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  mode  he  adopted  to  give  it  practical  embodiment. 
The  second  point  in  the  archiepiscopal  career  of  Anders 
Sunesen,  to  which  we  would  briefly  allude,  is  his  connection 
with  what  has  been  called  the  Northern  Crusade,  or  the 
warfare  waged  by  king  Valdemar  of  Denmark  against  the 
pagan  nations  of  Esthonia.     About  this  matter  grievous 
misconception  prevails.     Sunesen  has  been  blamed  for  en- 
couraging a  cruel  and  unchristian  conflict  with  a  compara- 
tively unoffending  people,  and  endeavouring  to  thrust  on 
them,  by  fire  and  sword,  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  cross. 
Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  such  an  assertion. 
The  truth  simply  is,  that  after  the  fall  of  Wendland,  there 
still  remained   savage   and  numerous   heathen  hordes  in 
Pomerania,   Courland,  Livonia,  Lithuania,   Esthonia,  and 
other  kindred   regions,  belonging  to  the  Slavonic,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Finnian  tribes.     Skilful  and  daring  sea-robbers, 
they  spent  their  time  in  the  constant  devastation  of  the 
neighbouring  and  opposite   Baltic  coasts.     The  shores  of 
Denmark^ere  especially  exposed  to  their  piratical  incur- 
sions, where  they  frequently  landed,  ravaging  the  country, 
and  plundering  the   inhabitants.     All  wise   and  patriotic 
Danish  monarchs, — men,  for   example,  like  the  two  first 
Valdemars, — perceived  the  paramount  necessity,  even  as  a 
mere   matter  of  self-defence,  of  putting  an  end  to  these 
repeated  inroads,  by  crushing,  if  possible  for  ever,  the  wild 
pagan  power  to  which  they  owed  their  origin.     Hence  arose 
the  Wendish,  and  afterwards  the  Esthonian  wars, — wars 
that  received,  indeed,  the  papal  sanction,  and  were  elevated 
by  the  church  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  Crusade,"  but  which 
primarily  were  self-defensive,  and  bore  more  or  less  of  that 
character  during  their  whole  continuance.     Anders  Sunesen 
accompanied  the  army  of  Valdemar  the  Second,  that  in- 
vaded the  Esthonian  territory,  merely  as  a  kind  of  chaplain- 
general,   and  neither   as   soldier  nor   statesman ;   we   are 
nowhere  informed  that  he  himself  wielded  the  sword  ;  and 
when  the   expedition   of  Valdemar   proved  victorious,   he 
laboured,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  Christianisation  of  the 
conquered  people.     Doubtless  his  efforts  at  conversion  bore 
not  unfrequent  traces  of  the  defective  idea,  on  that  subject, 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  they  were  partially  at 
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least  successful ;  and  to  afl&rm  that  he  incited  a  bloody  war 
in  order  that  he  might  compel  to  baptism  a  certain  number 
of  pagan  pirates,  is  to  traduce  his  character,  misrepresent 
his  conduct,  and  belie  the  plain  facts  of  history. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  at  any  length  the 
private  character  and  domestic  life  of  Anders  Sunesen.  We 
should  have  liked  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  his  humility,  his 
forbearing  disposition,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  liberality 
to  the  church,  and  the  other  virtues  which  distinguished 
him ;  we  should  have  liked  also  to  pourtray  his  home-life, 
as  it  is  reflected  to  us  so  vividly  from  the  pages  of  his  bio- 
grapher. But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Over  the  last  years 
of  Sunesen's  existence  there  gathered  dark  clouds  of  trouble 
and  sorrow ;  for  an  eclipse  fell  upon  the  fortunes  of  his 
country,  and  he  himself  was  afflicted  with  sore  and  wasting 
disease.  Denmark,  so  long  flourishing  under  Valdemar,  lost 
her  prestige  by  a  series  of  disastrous  events  ;  and  the  new 
conquests  she  had  effected  north  of  the  Elbe  proved  fruit- 
less. The  Slavonic  provinces  of  Pomerania  asserted  their 
freedom  ;  Livonia  and  Esthonia  were  liberated  from  depend- 
ence on  the  Danish  crown ;  and  Anders  trembled  for  the  fate 
of  the  mission-church  which  he  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  forming  in  the  latter  country.  It  is  painful  to  know 
that,  besides,  he  had  contracted  a  strange  and  appalling 
ailment  during  his  residence  in  Esthonia,  an  ailment  of  a 
leprous  nature,  then  incurable  by  the  skill  of  medicine,  and 
which  at  last  consigned  him  to  the  grave.  Maladies  of  the 
kind  indicated  were  at  that  time  not  uncommon  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  terrible  disease  was 
most  probably  contracted  by  Sunesen  while  engaged  in 
his  missionary  labours.  In  1223  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  to  resign  his  archbishopric ;  and  thereafter, 
retiring  to  an  abode  amid  the  lonely  scenery  of  Ivo,  and 
spending  his  time  in  reading,  prayer,  and  meditation,  he 
calmly  awaited  the  hour  of  his  departure.  That  event  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  June  1228,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age.  His  remains  were  interred  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  had, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  so  faithfully  presided,  and  there  his 
sepulchre  may  at  the  present  day  be  seen. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  Sunesen's 
chief  theological  work, — the  "  Hexaemeron,"-^a  long  Latin 
poem  in  hexameter  verse.  His  other  treatises  are  mainly 
on  jurisprudence,  such  as  the  "  Antiquae  leges  Scaniae,"  and 
although  valuable  and  important  in  their  way,  properly  de- 
mand from  us  no  further  notice.  In  the  "  Hexaemeron  " 
there  are  8039  lines,  and  it  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  {dis- 
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tinctiones),  of  which  the  two  first  bear  the  name  of  books. 
The  whole  poem  forms  a  compendium  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  as  it  was  generally  taught  by  a  certain  section  of 
the  schoolmen  at  the  time  when  Archbishop  Anders  flourished, 
— but  an  original  production  notwithstanding,  for  the  author 
was  no  mere  slavish  copyist,  and  often  assumes  a  position 
of  his  own  in  regard  to  the  numerous  subjects  of  which  he 
writes.  Cast  into  poetical  shape,  the  work  has  little  preten- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry.  It  is  a  prosaic  book, 
and  derives  its  principal  worth  (which  is  considerable)  from 
the  character  of  its  contents,  and  the  picture  which  these 
contents  exhibit  of  the  theological  scholasticism  of  the 
middle  ages.*  The  first  part  begins  with  a  preface,  which 
describes  why  the  poem  was  composed,  namely,  for  the  in- 


*  In  justice  to  Sunesen,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  "  Hexaeme- 
ron  "  is  not  by  any  means  destitute  of  passages  that  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level,  and  contain  happy  images  and  illustrations.  In  certain  portions  of  the 
work  such  passages  pretty  frequently  occur.  "We  give  two  or  three  short 
specimens.     Of  the  heathen  Koman  poets,  the  author  says  : — 

"  0  sapor  insipidus,  via  devia,  duleor  amarus, 
Ars  errans,  lucrum  damnosum,  gaudia  mcesta, 
Utilitas  nocua,  lux  cseca,  scientia  fallens !" 

The  origin  of  Eve  and  of  the  Church  : — 

•*  Dum  dormiret  Adam,  de  costa  prodiit  Eva ; 
-^      In  cruce  sopiti  de  Christi  sanguine  fuso 

Per  latus  ecclesia  fuit,  ejus  sponsa,  redempta." 

Antichrist : — 

*'  Antichristus  erit  istius  vespera  secli : 
Virtutum  vacuus,  vitiis  plenus,  via  mortis, 
Trames  peccati,  necis  orbita,  methodus  irse, 
Culparum  pelagus,  scelerum  mare,  criminis  sequor  I" 

Faith  without  works  : — 

"  Vana  fides,  acinum  sine  vino,  flos  sine  fructu, 
Spica  carens  granis,  argento  nuda  moneta. 
Pauper  amurca  manens  olei  viduata  valore  !" 

Christ's  atoning  death  : — 

"  Quos  mors  ejectos  paradiso  tradidit  orco, 
Orcum  confringens  ad  ccelum  vita  reduxit. 
Mors  stravit  morte,  quos  vita  vita  beavit, 
Quos  ligno  cepit,  per  lignum  perdidit  hostis. " 

"We  may  also  quote  the  following  lines,  the  thoughts  embodied  in  which 
must  have  often  formed  the  consolation  of  their  author  in  his  last  time  of  lonely 
suffering.  Notwithstanding  the  play  on  words,  so  characteristic  of  the  age, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  possess  a  certain  touching  beauty  :  — 

'•  In  cruce  pendere  docuit  nos,  quando  pependit, 
Quo  caput  adscendit,  si  scandere  membra  velimus. 
Non  crux  exigitur  a  nobis  mortis  amarse, 
Quamvis  mors  capitis  nos  mortem  coget  amare  ; 
Crux  tamen  exigitur  levior,  crux  dulcis  amoris, 
Quamvis  hie  expers  cruciatus  non  queat  esse." 
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struction  of  youth,  to  teach  them  Latin  without  endangering 
their  morals  by  the  perusal  of  heathen  authors,  and  likewise 
to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  learning.  After  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  Trinity  for  assistance,  the  first  three  days  of  cre- 
ation are  described,  and  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels.  In  the 
second  part,  the  account  of  creation  is  continued,  and  we 
find  commenced  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  extends  to  the  third  part,  where,  besides,  the  origin 
of  man  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  of  creation  are  re- 
corded. Part  four  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  and  its 
disastrous  consequences.  Part  five  pursues  the  same  theme, 
and,  in  addition,  expounds  the  ten  commandments.  The 
sixth  part  discusses  faith  and  works,  and  treats  of  mortal 
sins.  The  seventh  continues  the  consideration  of  faith  and 
works,  and  elucidates  predestination,  redemption,  and  simi- 
lar fundamental  truths.  In  the  eighth  the  fall  of  man  is 
resumed ;  free  will  is  also  taken  up,  along  with  God's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  sinner.  In  the  ninth  we  have  the  dis- 
cussion of  original  sin,  and  the  different  kinds  of  actual 
transgressions.  With  the  tenth  part  a  new  division  com- 
mences, whose  theme  is  the  new  creation,  as  the  theme  of 
the  former  division  was  the  old.  It  begins  with  a  fresh  in- 
vocation of  Jehovah,  and  describes  the  incarnation  and  the 
atonement.  Part  eleven  is  devoted  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  which  subject  is  continued  in  part  twelve,  where  we 
also  find  the  author's  "  Eschatology," — his  conceptions  of 
future  bliss  and  future  punishment.  And  so,  after  ranging 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  and  varied  field  of  theology  and 
Christian  ethics,  the  work  is  brought  to  a  close.  With  respect 
to  materials,  the  "  Hexaemeron  "  derives  them  from  various 
sources.  Foremost  of  all,  its  author  specifies  Scripture  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  ;  it  was  thence  that  Peter  Lom- 
bard and  the  better  portion  of  the  schoolmen  drew  their 
themes,  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  sure  and  stedfast,  which 
it  was  their  aim  to  expound  and  illustrate.  Scripture  he 
calls,  with  Augustine, 

"  Altus 
Et  planus  fluvius,  in  quo  barrus  natat,  agnus 
Palpitat." 

"  It  feeds  the  small  and  strengthens  the  great,  it  is  the  true 
manna,  the  antidote  to  sin's  diseases,  it  cleanses  with  clear 
eye-salve  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  it  regulates  and 
subdues  all  earthly  passions.  Therefore  should  it  be  studied 
from  childhood  upwards,  and  it  will  guide  through  the 
deadliest  dangers  to  the  haven  of  endless  life  and  blessed- 
ness." Sunesen  is,  of  course,  a  firm  believer  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Writ,  although,  like  other  scholastics,  he  ab- 
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stains  from  exactly  defining  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Among  the  fathers  he  appears  to  hold  Augustine  in  especial 
honour,  and  to  be  familiar  with  his  productions.  Hilary, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Origen,  Gregory,  Isidore,  John  of  Damas- 
cus, he  also  names  and  quotes  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
appeals  frequently  to  the  canon  law.  The  influence  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  Peter  Commestor  is  perceptible  throughout  the 
work ;  indeed,  we  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
confirmed  follower  of  the  former  and  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  under 
whom  he  had  studied  in  Paris.  Every  page  of  the  "  Hex- 
aemeron"  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  Hugo  of  St  Victor 
he  seems  to  have  known, — at  least  there  not  seldom  occur 
opinions  which  resemble  those  of  that  deep  mediaeval  thinker; 
and  in  some  passages  his  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine 
coincide  with  the  views  of  Peter  Cantor  and  our  own  Eobert 
Pulleyn  of  Oxford.  But  with  regard  to  many  points,  as  be- 
fore indicated,  the  mode  of  treatment  employed  by  Sunesen 
possesses  all  the  merit  of  originality. 

"What  peculiarly  strikes  the  reader  of  the  "  Hexaemeron," 
and  lends  to  the  work  its  greatest  interest,  is  the  general 
soundness,  on  the  whole,  of  the  dogmatic  theology  expounded 
in  it.  Passing  lightly  over  innumerable  Eomish  errors,  it 
chiefly  busies  itself  with  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  largely  and  deplor- 
ably as  its  author  partook  of  the  false  ideas  of  his  age  and 
church,  the  basis  of  his  religious  system  remained  uninjured 
by  their  influence.  Just  as  the  Mariolatry  of  Birgitta  and 
the  relic-worship  of  Anschar, — however  grievous  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Protestants, — did  not  prevent  the  two  from  hold- 
ing fast  by  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  cross,  so,  in  spite 
of  the  labyrinthine  subtleties  and  sophistries  of  scholasticism, 
and  the  evil  spell  of  papal  falsehoods  and  delusions,  Anders 
Sunesen  may  be  ranked  with  the  Swedish  saint  and  the 
northern  apostle  in  respect  of  adhesion  to  the  vital  truths  of 
Christianity.  In  his  **  Theology"  proper,  he  is  orthodox, 
although  this  part  of  the  work  is  burdened  and  obscured 
with  a  perfect  load  of  fruitless  scholastic  reasoning.  His 
"  Christ ology "  also  is  orthodox  in  the  main,  but  sadly 
marred  by  the  same  barren  scholastic  speculation.  In  his 
"  Soteriology,"  similar  dialectics  painfully  prevail ;  yet  the 
portion  of  the  book  which  describes  the  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour  gives  forth,  on  that  point,  no  uncertain  sound.  There 
is  much  said  of  the  illimitable  merits  of  Christ's  passion,  of 
his  atoning  death,  and  justification  through  his  blood,  and 
of  the  corresponding  love  which  a  contemplation  of  his  sub- 
stitutionary sorrows  should  awaken  in  the  spirits  of  believers, 
— a  thought  common  to  Peter  Lombard,  Hugo,  and  Abelard. 
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Sunesen*s  "Anthropology'-  is,  on  the  other  hand,  defective, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  tendencies  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived.  As  to  redemption,  he  grounds  it  on  the  free 
grace  of  God  alone;  nevertheless,  this  great  scriptural  truth 
is,  strangely  enough,  often  contradicted  by  semi-Pelagian 
assertions ;  for  example,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  natural 
virtues  (justitice  naturales)  can  induce  the  bestowment  of 
spiritual  blessings.  As  to  faith  and  works,  we  trace  in  his 
speculations  the  influence  of  the  popish  idea,  that  there  are 
two  great  sources  of  man's  "  life  in  God," — faith  and  love, 
— or,  as  the  Eomanists  interpret  the  latter  term,  our  own 
good  works.  Still,  not  a  few  of  Sunesen's  positions  here  in- 
volve little  doctrinal  error,  and  might  be  pondered  by  many 
to  their  spiritual  benefit  and  edification.  In  the  author's 
"  Eschatology,"  the  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  retire  to  the 
background,  and  the  Bible  and  Augustine  are  principally  fol- 
lowed. His  entire  description  of  "the  last  things "  belongs 
to  the  finest  portion  of  the  poem.  Mediaeval  writers,  we  must 
remember,  supremely  revelled  in  Eschatology  ;  and  it^is  very 
evident  that  Sunesen  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Antichrist,  according  to  him,  is  the  evening  star  of  the  sixth 
or  concluding  day  of  world-history,  and  then  will  come  the 
time  of  omens,  dark  and  terrible,  when  sun  and  moon 
both  lose  their  radiance,  while  before  the  Judgment  the  world 
is  consumed  by  fire  whose  flames  ascend  as  high  as  did  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  deluge.  But  these  flames  injure  not 
the  righteous,  albeit  they  may  feel  some  tremor  at  the 
thought  of  the  dread  assize. 

"  Ergo  quid  faciet  deserti  virgula  queevis, 
Si  cedrus  lybani  sit  concutienda  stupore  ? 
Quid  reprobi  facient,  electi  quando  stupebunt  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  archangel's  trumpet  the  dead  awaken. 
Kesurrection  is  a  miracle ;  and  they  who  then  live  shall  die,; 
be  changed,  and  remodelled  in  haste,  like  the  column  which 
is  re-cast  that  it  may  become  more  beautiful, — an  Augus- 
tinian  illustration.  The  glorified  risen  ones  find  themselves 
possessed  of  ripe  and  perfect  manhood ;  every  limb,  which 
Nature  may  have  denied  them  here,  grows  forth  "  like  Eve 
from  Adam's  side ;"  all  blemishes,  all  defects  have  vanished, 
and  they  stand  transfigured  in  the  minutest  atom  of  their 
new  resurrection  bodies.  The  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  divine 
power,  is  seen  in  the  clouds  above  the  mount  of  Olives,  seated 
on  a  throne  of  majesty,  the  cross  over  Him,  and  round  about 
Him  His  host  of  witnesses,  martyrs  and  saints  with  golden 
crowns,  and  the  elders  as  His  assessors  in  the  judgment. 
Before  His  tribunal  in  the  air  hover  all  generations  of  man- . 
kind,  from  the  world's  beginning  to  its  fijaal  hour  ;  the  books 
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are  opened,  and  the  eternal  word  resounds — blessedness  or 
condemnation.  In  heaven  the  redeemed  behold  God  with 
the  bodily  eye ;  yet  He  is  a  Spirit,  and  therefore  they  only 
see  the  everlasting  effulgence  which  surrounds  Him.  His 
love  is  in  them  all,  and  each  only  fulfils  the  good  pleasure 
of  Jehovah.  All  have  the  same  treasure,  all  have  the  same 
joy;  the  joy  is  God,  and  the  treasure  is  immortal  life.  Still, 
there  are  degrees  of  celestial  honour,  because  one  star  dif- 
fers from  another  star  in  glory.  For  the  ransomed,  too, 
there  dawns  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  everything  has 
been  purified  by  fire ;  the  moon  is  like  the  sun,  and  the  sun 
is  lustrous  as  when  he  shone  on  creation's  morning,  seven- 
fold more  radiant  than  now.  And  yet,  what  is  even  the  sun's 
bright  splendour?  The  Father,  to  whom  Christ  has  delivered 
up  the  kingdom,  is  Himself  the  light  which  permeates  all 
things  and  persons.  He  Himself  is  rest  and  peace ;  He  Him- 
self is  the  day  that  never  dies  in  darkness. 

Equally  vivid  are  the  colours  in  which  the  doom  of  the 
lost  is  depicted  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  at  present  to  pursue 
the  subject  farther,  or  to  indicate  some  additional  points  in 
connection  with  the  work  on  which  we  should  have  liked  to 
dwell.  Our  remarks  n^ust  be  brought  to  a  termination.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  Anders  Sunesen  as  schoolman, 
statesman,  and  ecclesiastic, — to  pourtray  him  especially  in 
his  twofold  character  of  worker  and  writer,  mediaeval  dialec- 
tician and  mediaeval  prelate.  And  we  still  believe  that  it  is 
well  to  bring  out  of  obscurity  an  energetic  and  noble  nature 
such  as  his.  For,  although  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  heroes  of  the  succeeding  Eeformation,  the 
Luthers  and  the  Calvins,  whose  shoe's  latchet  he  was  un- 
worthy to  unloose,  Anders  Sunesen  is  yet  no  unimportant 
figure  in  the  State-life  and  Church-life  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  what  he  was,  and  what 
he  did,  without  both  deep  interest  and  real  instruction. 
Chiefly  do  we  learn  from  his  biography  two  beneficial  lessons, 
— lessons  which  it  were  wise  that  in  our  own  day  we  should 
profoundly  ponder : — in  the  first  place,  the  priceless  value  to 
the  church  of  the  true  organising  and  administrative  genius ; 
and,  in  the  second  place  (as  fromAnschar's  andBirgitta's),the 
perpetual  witness,  through  human  instrumentality,  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  during  the  darkest  periods,  and  amid  surround- 
ing mountain-masses  of  superstition  and  corruption,  to  some, 
at  least,  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christ's  blessed  and 
glorious  gospel.  J.  J. 
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Abt.  IX. — The  Sensational  Philosophy — Mr  J,  S,  Mill 

and  Dr  M'Cosh*  % 

An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilion's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.     London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

An  Examination  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy :  being  a  Defence  of  Fun- 
damental Truth.  By  Jam£s  M'Cosh,  LL.D.  London :  Macmillan 
&Co. 

THE  friends  of  philosophy  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
assault  which  Mr  Mill  has  made  on  the  teaching  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  Even  though  the  renowned  Scottish 
philosopher  no  longer  lives  to  wield  his  mighty  weapon, 
there  cannot  fail  to  be  some  gain  to  philosophical  thinking 
in  this  country,  when  the  leader  of  the  opposite  school  of 
mental  science  comes  forth  to  assail  the  doctrines  which  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scotch  thinker. 
Had  Hamilton  lived  to  repel  the  assault,  the  interest  excited 
in  the  public  mind  would  have  been  keener  than  it  is,  and 
the  results  might  have  been  more  full  in  measure,  and  more 
clearly  visible  to  all  observers.  But  that  there  must,  even 
in  present  circumstances,  be  decided  gain  to  mental  science, 
few  will  doubt. 

The  nation  is  once  more  passing  through  a  struggle 
between  the  sensational  and  intuitional  philosophy.  The 
effects  must  be  felt  in  all  departments  of  mental  science, 
whether  psychological  or  metaphysical,  whether  intellectual 
or  ethical.  Since  the  conflict  was  last  waged,  all  the  appli- 
ances needed  in  such  struggles  have  been  greatly  improved 
in  efficiency.  Philosophical  language  is  more  exact ;  the 
resources  on  both  sides  may  be  said  to  be  more  available  ; 
and  in  general,  we  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  experience 
gathered  from  the  previous  discussions.  On  whichever  side 
students  of  philosophy  range  themselves,  all  will  be  disposed 
to  say  that  this  conflict  must  land  us  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  issue  attained  when  Locke  and  Hume  were  on 
the  one  side,  and  Keid  and  Stewart  on  the  other.  Beginning 
on  a  lower  level  than  Locke's  "  Experience  and  Reflection," 


*  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers,  that 
for  the  following  article,  which  will  be  read  with  no  ordinary  interest,  they  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow,  author  of  "  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,"  a  treatise  in  answer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Dr  Mansell,  which  has  already  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  and  to  which,  in 
point  of  sound  judgment  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  philosophical  talent, 
we  are  disposed  to  assign  a  place  of  high  value  and  importance. — Ed.  B.  ^* 
F.  E.  R. 
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— laying  aside,  as  questionable,  his  starting-point,  that 
"  every  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  thinks," — it  is 
ajffirmed  by  Mr  Mill  and  others  that  a  complete  intellectual 
and  ethical  philosophy  can  be  reared  on  the  foundation 
afforded  by  sensations  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  conscious  mind,  in  gathering  experience, 
is  guided  by  necessary  truths  revealed  within  itself,  and 
that,  without  regard  to  these  truths,  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  a  sound  philosophy,  either  intellectual  or  ethical. 
On  these  opposite  positions,  two  schools  of  philosophy  have 
taken  up  their  place  ;  and  the  question  is,  Which  philosophy 
will  prove  itself  most  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of 
human  thought  and  life  ?  Has  the  experiential  philosophy, 
as  sustained  by  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  gained  anything  by 
taking  sensations  as  the  sole  starting-point  in  philosophical 
inquiry  ?  Will  the  philosophy  of  necessary  and  fundamental 
truth  triumph  anew  over  the  experiential  philosophy  as 
presented  in  this  barely  sensational  form  ? 

Looking  on  at  the  present  stage,  men  will  think  differently 
as  to  the  probable  result.  Opinions  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
fluenced in  some  measure  according  to  the  side  which  is 
taken  by  those  who  venture  to  express  their  anticipations. 
It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  there  is  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  intuitional  side,  in  the  fact  that  their  leading 
champion^as  fallen.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when  assailed, 
cannot  come  forth  to  his  own  defence,  and  the  defence  of 
the  cause  he  so  ably  served.  Besides  this,  we  fear  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  before  his  death  he  had  taken  some 
questionable  positions,  the  occupation  of  which  has  in  some 
measure  exposed  the  entire  situation.  Still  further,  there 
are  signs  which  seem  to  favour  the  probability  of  a  tem- 
porary ascendancy  of  the  sensational  philosophy.  Chief 
amongst  these  are  the  influences  upon  thought,  which  have 
sprung  up  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Within  the  area  of  these  sciences,  the  experimental  method 
reigns,  and  has  already  conducted  to  magnificent  results, 
over  which  the  whole  world  is  rejoicing.  Greater  things 
still  are  warrantably  expected,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the 
experiments  of  a  few  years  may  overturn  the  theories  which 
have  reigned  for  centuries.  Mental  science  cannot  hope  to 
escape  from  the  influence  which  is  certain  to  spread  into  all 
regions  of  thought,  because  of  the  splendid  advance  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Nor  should  she  desire  an  escape,  if  such 
were  possible  ;  for  the  influence  must  be  in  the  main  a 
healthy  one,  and  can  prove  injurious  only  if  the  essential 
difference  between  the  mental  and  physical  sciences  be  over- 
looked.    In  mental  science,  there  is  a  wide  region  for  the 
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application  of  the  inductive  method,  and  great  results  are 
yet  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
the  ethical  departments.  Valuable  it  will  be  in  the  history 
of  mental  philosophy,  if  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  her  service  have  the  conviction  borne  in  upon  them  with 
commanding  force,  that  a  correct  and  complete  psychology 
is  the  first  requisite  for  a  sound  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy.  From  such  psychology  all  speculation  must 
take  its  start ;  and  to  that  psychology  speculation  must 
return  for  the  test  of  its  own  legitimacy.  But  the  region  of 
speculation,  with  all  its  darkness  and  uncertainty,  with  its 
lofty  problems  concerning  human  life  and  destiny,  and  its 
vast  range  of  possibilities,  is  the  grandest  open  to  the 
approach  of  man.  It  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  mental 
philosophy  that  this  region  belongs  to  its  domain.  Of  first 
importance  it  is  that  this  region  of  speculation  have  its  own 
company  of  explorers,  unless  men,  by  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  temporary  relations  of  their  life,  are  to  become 
oblivious  of  those  which  are  more  enduring. 

Mental  science,  we  believe,  may  gain  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences ;  and  these  in  their 
turn  be  made  more  abundantly  a  blessing  by  the  progress 
and  widening  influence  of  mental  science.  But  if,  because 
new  discoveries  are  continually  overthrowing  or  modifying 
old  theories  in  physical  science,  there  appear  any  tendency 
in  mental  philosophy  to  admit  that  truth  may  change,  and 
that  moral  distinctions  may  be  variable,  philosophy  itself 
will  speedily  be  in  danger.  Such  a  philosophy  may  have 
the  promise  of  considerable  popularity, — it  may  seem  to 
harmonise  with  experience, — but  the  harmony  is  only  in 
appearance,  the  deception  is  sure  of  discovery,  and  the  false 
philosophy  must  give  place  to  what  is  better  fitted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  men.  That  important  results  may  yet  be  ex- 
pected in  mental  philosophy,  from  a  persevering  analysis  of 
consciousness,  may  be  freely  admitted.  But  in  order  to 
secure  progress,  and  effectually  guard  ourselves  against 
mere  oscillation  between  opposite  extremes,  we  must  anxiously 
inquire  of  every  philosophy  which  offers  itself  to  our  notice, 
how  it  deals  with  admitted  facts.  By  this  test  we  would  wish 
to  see  the  intuitional  and  the  sensational  philosophy  alike 
tried.  For  a  little  it  may  seem  that  the  latter  most  har- 
monises with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but,  when  fully  tested, 
it  must  appear  the  least  satisfactory  philosophy  which  can 
be  offered  to  men. 

If  some  popular  currents  of  opinion  seem  at  present  to 
favour  a  sensational  philosophy,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  this  philosophy  ranks  among  its  supporters  men   of 
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very  high  ability.  We  have  only  to  name  Mr  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
respect  and  admiration  which  must  be  cherished  for  those 
who  are  the  avowed  defenders  of  sensationalism.  And  while 
we  say  thus  much  of  the  writers,  we  must  also  add  that 
they  have  been  at  work  with  no  little  success  in  seeking  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  principles  among  thoughtful  men. 
Had  things  gone  quietly  on,  as  they  have  done  for  some 
years  past,  it  might  have  been  calculated  that  their  influ- 
ence would  be  in  the  ascendant  ere  long,  specially  throughout 
England.  We  doubt  whether  the  success  of  a  sensational 
philosophy  ever  could  be  so  great  in  Scotland.  The  intui- 
tional philosophy  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  north, — it  has 
become  too  manifestly  a  national  faith, — to  be  very  easily 
supplanted  by  another.  The  names  of  Eeid,  and  Stuart, 
and  Hamilton  are  yet  revered  to  a  degree  which  gives  little 
hope  of  equal  eminence  for  the  names  of  Mill  and  Spencer. 
Still  more  distant  is  the  possibility  of  these  two  last  men- 
tioned names  rising  to  a  place  of  acknowledged  superiority 
to  the  three  which  have  been  now  long  enrolled  among  the 
masters  in  mental  science.  It  is  not  that  deference  to 
authority  is  greater  in  the  north  than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  not 
that  there  is  any  disposition  to  favour  a  doctrine  of  finality 
in  mental  science ;  but  that  the  intuitional  philosophy  has 
stood  the  test  of  long-continued  investigation  and  specula- 
tion, andT^offers  a  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  which 
is  yet  to  be  reared. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  preponderance 
of  philosophical  writing  in  our  country,  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  has  been  on  the  sensational  side.  And,  but  for  a 
few  counter-checks  of  a  rather  serious  order,  it  seemed  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  sensational  philosophy  might 
be  allowed  slowly  and  quietly  to  gain  possession  of  the  field 
for  a  time,  and  treat  the  intuitional  philosophy  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  not  favourable  to  this  result, 
however,  when  Mr  John  S.  Mill  came  forth  to  assault  the 
teaching  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  thus  challenge  to  the 
defence  all  who  were  admirers  of  the  Edinburgh  philosopher, 
or  believers  in  an  intuitional  philosophy.  Opposed  as  we 
are  to  the  philosophy  of  Mr  Mill,  we  hail  his  examination 
of  Hamilton's  philosophy  as  certain  to  gather  the  forces  to 
the  conflict.  And  now,  we  gladly  welcome  Dr  M'Cosh's 
examination  of  Mr  Mill's  philosophy,  as  one  part  of  the 
valuable  fruit  which  Mr  Mill's  efforts  are  certain  to  yield. 
It  is  not  always  the  good  fortune  of  a  man  to  help  his  own 
side,  when  he  means  to  do  it.  And  we  hardly  care  to  dis- 
guise  our  conviction,   that  if  any  one  thing  more  than 
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another  promises  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  against  the  se 
sational  philosophy,  it  is  this  work  of  Mr  Mill.  He  who  has 
criticised  Hamilton's  teaching,  must  have  his  own  examined 
in  turn.  This  work  of  counter-examination  has  begun,  and 
is  proceeding  in  a  way  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not 
augur  an  easy  victory  for  sensationalism.  Dr  M'Cosh's 
new  volume  is  a  very  able  and  thorough  examination,  not 
only  of  Mr  Mill's  book  on  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy,  but 
of  his  teaching  as  a  whole. 

Conflict  is  one  of  the  appointed  methods  of  progress  in 
philosophy.  We  are  not  long  left  in  peaceful  unconsciousness 
of  the  fact.  And  it  is  not  without  some  feeling  of  regret, 
that  we  come  upon  fresh  illustrations  of  it.  Sympathising 
as  we  do  with  all  the  praises  of  "  philosophic  calmness,"  we 
could  wish  that  philosophic  inquiries  could  always  be  prose- 
cuted in  such  calmness ;  and,  if  felicity  so  great  were  pos- 
sible, that  the  results  of  all  inquiries  were  the  same.  Is 
there  some  weakness  in  the  wish  ?  However  this  may  be, 
the  wish  cannot  be  gratified ;  and  what  we  have  mainly  to 
seek  iQ  fairness  in  the  scrutiny  of  all  experiments  and  reason- 
ings, hoping  that  all  inquirers  may  be  helpful  in  leading 
towards  results  ultimately  to  be  accepted  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  if  not  with  unanimity. 

Not  unfrequently  has  the  remark  been  made,  that  it  has 
been  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  renown 
as  a  philosopher,  that  his  system,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  the  lectures  delivered  to 
his  class.  The  exceeding  clearness,  power,  and  fascination 
of  these  lectures  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  But,  they 
are  the  author's  earliest  productions  (a  fact  which  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  critics),  they  were  prepared  with  a  regard 
to  the  wants  of  the  students  listening  to  them  year  by  year; 
they  do  not  embrace  a  complete  system;  and  they  were 
published,  though  with  all  the  care  and  skill  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  yet  without  his  own  revision.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  "  Discussions  "  and  "  Dissertations," 
may  judge  from  their  compactness  and  profundity  what 
would  have  been  the  character  of  the  production,  had  he 
submitted  to  the  public  a  matured  statement  of  his  philo- 
sophy. We  must,  however,  take  the  results  of  his  thinking 
as  they  are  presented  to  us.  Professing,  as  we  do,  great 
admiration  of  his  power,  we  are  far  from  giving  a  uniform 
assent  to  the  doctrines  he  has  propounded.  We  admit  that 
there  are  unfortunate  gaps  in  his  system  of  philosophy;  and 
besides,  there  are  opinions  holding  a  prominent  place  in  his 
writings  which  we  have  strongly  opposed.  We  have,  long 
ago,  in  separate  form,  urged  arguments  in  opposition  to  his 
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doctrine  of  the  unconditioned,  in  many  respects  identical 
with  those  which  Mr  Mill  has  now  advanced.  In  not  a  few 
things  we  can  agree  with  Mr  Mill  in  his  criticism,  but  we  are 
very  far  from  believing  that  his  Examination  is  successful  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  that  the  way  lies  open  for  a  much 
more  effectual  vindication  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  than  appears 
to  have  been  thought  possible  by  the  admirers  of  his  critic, 
when  they  arose  fresh  from  their  first  hurried  perusal  of  the 
**  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy."  A 
lively  tale  remains  to  be  told  of  the  misunderstandings  of 
the  critic,  and  pages  of  argumentation  wide  of  the  mark.* 

Our  purpose  in  the  present  article  is,  to  look  at  the  por- 
tions of  Mr  Mill's  "  Examination  "  in  which  he  presents  his 
own  theory,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  psychological 
theory;"  and  afterwards  to  indicate  to  our  readers,  though 
it  must  be  briefly,  the  character  of  Dr  M^Cosh's  work,  which 
is  at  once  an  assault  on  Mr  Mill's  position,  and  a  defence  of 
fundamental  truth. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Mill  takes  the  name  of  *'  The 
Psychological  Theory  "  to  designate  his  own  doctrine.  We 
cannot  admit  that  the  theory  has  any  warrant  for  carrying 
such  an  honourable  appellation.  To  our  thinking,  the 
theory  is  anything  but  a  psychological  one.  What  psycho- 
logy there  is  in  it,  we  reckon  very  defective.  The  argumen- 
tative projeess,  which  starts  from  the  small  stock  of  psycho- 
logy, is  the  main  part  of  it,  and  not  very  likely,  in  our  view, 
to  endure  the  test  of  a  careful,  fair  scrutiny.  So  far  from 
being  a  psychological  theory,  the  method  by  which  the 
theory  is  developed  is  quite  the  reverse  of  psychological. 
It  really  seems  to  us  impossible  to  institute  an  examination 
of  the  book  before  us,  without  agreeing  with  Dr  M'Cosh 
when  he  says,  that  Mr  Mill's  favourite  method  of  procedure 
*'  is  by  deduction  from  an  hypothesis,  which  he  endeavours 
to  shew  explains  all  the  phenomena."  Such  a  method  may 
be  allowable  in  certain  cases.  But  a  conjectural  start  in 
any  philosophical  inquiry,  is  the  least  satisfactory  which  can 
be  made.  When  a  better  is  available,  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
requires  that  this  be  rejected  altogether.  What  we  ask  for 
is  thorough  analysis,  and  careful  synthesis,  but  not  hypo- 
thesis.     The  true   psychological   method  meets  this  just 

*  We  should  rather  say  that  the  tale  has  now  been  told,  most  effectively 
and  pretty  fully,  by  the  hand  of  an  able  defender  of  Hamilton,  in  Nos.  I.  and 
II.  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  Without  feeling  free  to  defend  Hamilton  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  Contemporary,  we  conceive  that  the  two  articles  on  tho 
subject  in  its  pages,  must  be  regarded  as  performing  a  very  important  part  in 
the  conflict  between  sensationalism  and  intuitionalism.  We  do  not  mean 
here  to  go  over  the  same  portions  of  the  field,  but  to  take  a  course  entirely 
different. 
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demand.  It  deals  exclusively  with  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness,— seeks  to  interpret  them, — and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  leads 
to  sure  results.  But  Mr  Mill's  method,  being  only  in  a  very 
partial  degree  psychological,  and  in  the  main  hypothetical, 
is  constantly  laying  up  results  which  are  most  uncertain. 
The  only  course  by  which  we  may  hope  to  test  these  results, 
is  to  insist  upon  an  exclusive  application  of  the  psychological 
method.  What  effect  this  would  have  in  enabling  the 
reader  to  estimate  the  fruits  of  Mr  Mill's  thinking,  we  can 
hope  only  briefly  to  indicate. 

One  thing  strikes  us  as  strange  when  we  come  to  that  part 
of  his  work  in  which  Mr  Mill  unfolds  his  own  theory,  and 
that  is,  that  he  proceeds  first  to  give  us  "the  psychological 
theory  of  the  belief  in  an  external  ivorld,''  and  after  that  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  "  how  far  the  psychological  theory  of  the 
belief  in  matter  is  applicable  to  mind.''  If  Mr  Mill's  method 
of  philosophising  is  questionable,  this  order  of  topics  is  not 
only  curious,  but  troublesome.  Why  not  give  us  first  a 
theory  of  mind,  and  then,  in  due  course,  come  to  the  debate- 
able  ground  concerning  the  existence  of  an  external  world  ? 
Why  not  inquire  first  whether  man  is  conscious  of  his  own 
existence, — whether  he  is  "  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
thinks," — and  whether  there  are  "natural  tendencies  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men,"  as  Locke  has  said ; — after- 
wards advancing  to  the  question  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter  ?  Mr  Mill  has  preferred  to  take  the  opposite  order. 
The  result  is  a  most  unnecessary  perplexity  to  the  reader, 
who  is  anxious  to  give  its  true  value  to  every  statement  as 
it  comes.  While  the  real  question  on  hand  is  the  existence 
of  matter,  and  our  belief  in  it,  the  reader  cannot  peruse  the 
disquisition  on  the  subject  without  finding  himself  committed 
at  almost  every  step  to  certain  positions  concerning  mind, 
which  should  have  been  first  examined  and  settled.  Still, 
every  author  is  entitled  to  take  the  course  which  pleases 
himself,  and  we  do  not  deny  the  right  to  Mr  Mill.  Only, 
what  he  sees  to  have  most  advantages  for  himself,  has  cer- 
tainly most  disadvantages  for  his  critics.  To  secure  this 
result  may  be  of  some  consequence  in  warfare,  but  should  be 
of  no  account  in  philosophy,  where  all  ought  to  search  for 
truth  by  the  clearest  and  most  direct  road.  So  strongly  did 
we  feel  the  disadvantage  to  sure  progress  of  thought  in  the 
order  laid  down  by  Mr  Mill,  that  we  had  resolved  to  reverse 
it  in  prosecuting  our  criticism.  This  Dr  M'Cosh  has  done, 
and  that  obviously  on  good  grounds.  In  reviewing  Mr  Mill's 
philosophy,  he  treats  first  of  "mind,  personality,  personal 
identity,"  &c.,  and  afterwards  of  matter.  This  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  proper  order.     Waiving  our  preference,  however, 
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we  shall  follow  Mr  Mill  as  he  leads  us  over  the  ground,  and 
only  ask  that  nothing  essential  to  the  discussion  be  assumed, 
or  left  over  till  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  investigation,  with- 
out being  marked  as  still  needing  proof. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  chapter  which  unfolds  to  us  "  the 
psychological  theory  of  the  belief  in  an  external  world,"  we 
find  that  the  various  elements  of  the  theory  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  heads.  The  theory  postulates  certain 
"  psychological  truths,"  which  are  numbers  one  and  two  in 
the  following  enumeration  :  (1.)  "  That  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  expectation;  (2.)  That  there  are  the  following 
''laws  of  the  association  of  ideas," — (a)  "  Similar  phenomena 
tend  to  be  thought  of  together.  (/3)  Phenomena  which  have 
either  been  experienced  or  conceived  in  close  contiguity  to 
one  another,  tend  to  be  thought  of  together.  (7)  Associa- 
tions produced  by  contiguity  become  more  certain  and  rapid 
by  repetition,  (d)  When  an  association  has  acquired  this 
character  of  inseparability,  things  which  we  are  unable  to 
conceive  apart,  appear  incapable  of  existing  apart,  and  the 
belief  we  have  in  their  co-existence,  though  really  a  product 
of  experience,  seems m^ui^it'e."  (3.)  "There  are  associations 
naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  generated  by  the  order  of 
our  sensations,  and  of  our  reminiscences  of  sensation."  (4.) 
"What  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  object  we  perceive 
is  external  to  us"  is,  "  thut  there  ia  involved  in  our  perceptions 
something  (a)  which  exists  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it ; 
(/3)  which  existed  before  we  had  ever  thought  of  it,  and  (7) 
would  exist  if  we  were  annihilated;  and,  further,  (5)  that 
there  exist  things  which  we  never  saw,  touched,  or  otherwise 
perceived,  and  (g)  things  which  never  have  been  perceived  by 
man."  (5.)  "  This  idea  of  something  which  is  distinguished 
from  our  fleeting  impressions  by  what,  in  Kantian  language, 
is  called  perdurability,  constitutes  altogether  our  idea  of  ex- 
ternal substance."  (6.)  "Whoever  can  assign  an  origin  to 
this  complex  conception,  has  accounted  for  what  we  mean  by 
the  belief  in  matter."  (7.)  "  Now  this,  according  to  the 
Psychological  theory,  is  but  the  form  impressed  by  the  known 
laws  of  association  upon  the  conception  or  notion,  obtained 
by  experience,  of  contingent  sensations;  by  which  are  meant, 
sensations  that  are  not  in  our  present  consciousness,  and 
perhaps  never  were  in  our  consciousness  at  all,  but  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  learnt  by  experience  that 
our  sensations  are  subject,  we  know  that  we  should  have  felt 
under  given  supposable  circumstances,  and,  under  these 
same  circumstances,  might  still  feel." — (Pp.  190-2.) 

These  seven  positions,  presented  almost  entirely  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement  of 
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his  views  concerning  the  existence  of  matter.  We  have 
numbered  the  different  assertions,  and  have  marked  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  more  complex  sentences,  that  the 
work  of  reference  may  be  simplified. 

Will  our  readers  go  back  on  .the  foregoing  statement,  and 
say  how  much  there  is  of  the  psychological  method  in  it. 
Passing  numbers  one  and  two,  which  are  offered  only  as 
postulates,  or  premises  which  are  here  assumed,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  "  are  not  contested  ...  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
the  other  thinkers  of  the  introspective  school,"*  we  come  upon 
the  method  by  which  Mr  Mill  means  to  explain  our  belief  in 
an  external  object.  Here  there  is  no  offer  of  successive 
psychological  experiments, — there  is  not  any  thing  which 
can  be  called  analysis  of  consciousness, — there  is  only  a 
very  wonderful  statement  of  '^  what  we  mean''  when  we  say 
that  the  object  we  perceive  is  external  to  us.  No  good  can 
come  out  of  such  a  twisted,  round-about  method  of  prosecut- 
ing psychology ;  or  if,  fortunately,  some  good  do  come  of  it, 
the  result  must  be  better  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Before  approaching  closer  to  the  statement  of  "  what  we 
mean"  by  an  object  of  perception  being  external  to  us,  we 
must  mark  how  many  things  are  assumed  in  starting  with  this 
"  psychological  theory  of  the  belief  in  an  external  world." 
It  is  assumed,  (1.)  that  we  have  a  mind  ;  (2.)  that  the  mind 
has  actual  sensations  ;  (3.)  that  it  is  capable  of  expectation; 
and,  (4.)  that  it  is  guided  by  *' the  laws  of  the  association  of 
ideas."  Now,  all  these,  we  admit,  can  be  made  out,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  they  can  be  established  if  we  take 
pure  sensations  as  the  only  facts  with  which  we  begin  to 
philosophise.  It  was,  at  the  very  least,  a  singular  thing  to 
proceed  to  account  for  our  belief  in  an  external  world,  when 
the  proof  depended  on  these  assumptions,  and  when  all  these 
must  be  made  good  sooner  or  later,  in  order  to  gain  assent  to 
the  validity  of  the  professed  proof. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  statement  of  "  tvhat  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  the  object  we  perceive  is  external  to  us,  and  not 
a  part  of  our  own  thoughts."  It  would  have  been  much  more 
in  keeping  with  the  accredited  method  of  philosophising,  had 
our  author  prosecuted  an  analysis  of  consciousness,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  facts  which  war- 
rant us  to  affirm  that  we  have  a  perception  of  objects  exter- 
nal to  ourselves.  And  if  such  mental  facts  had  been  dis- 
covered, it  would  have  followed  naturally  as  part  of  the 
psychologist's  work,  to  discover  and  express  the  distinguish- 
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ing  marks  of  these  perceptions,  separating  them  from  other 
mental  facts.  Eather  than  follow  this  course,  however,  Mr 
Mill  prefers  to  give  us  something  like  a  very  extended  defini- 
tion of  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  the  object  we  perceive 
is  external  to  us.  Judging  from  the  result,  we  wish  that 
we  had  rather  been  in  the  hands  of  one  of  ''  the  introspective 
school."  This  statement,  or  definition,  involves  no  fewer 
than  five  distinct  assertions,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  back 
on  the  subdivisions  of  the  sentence.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
very  ivide  definitions  when  we  desire  something  definite,  but  we 
should  think  it  hard  to  get  anything  wider  than  the  answer 
which  Mr  Mill  has  here  given  to  his  own  simple  question, 
unless,  indeed,  a  man  wished  to  make  game  of  his  answer. 

The  question  is  put  by  our  author  in  the  following  terms, 
"  "What  is  it  that  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  object  we 
perceive  is  external  to  us?"  This  question,  then,  implies 
these  three  things :  1,  there  is  an  object ;  2,  we  perceive  the 
object;  and  3,  we  **  say''  that  the  object  perceived  is  external 
to  us.  Having  noticed  this  threefold  assertion,  as  involved 
in  the  question,  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  our  obtuseness, 
when  we  affirm  that  the  question  answers  itself.  **We 
mean"  just  what  "  we  say,"  that  the  object  of  perception  is 
external  to  the  perceiving  mind.  But  instead  of  admitting 
that  his  question  answers  itself,  Mr  Mill  has  a  very  long 
answer  toj)ffer  of  quite  a  different  nature.  There  are  five 
distinct  assertions  in  the  answer,  and  we  undertake  to  shew 
that  not  one  of  the  five  can  be  accepted  as  any  part  of  an 
answer  to  the  question  put.  That  question  is,  "  What  is  it 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  object  we  perceive  is  external 
to  us  ?"  Mr  Mill  answers,  we  mean,  first,  that  there  is 
"  something  which  exists  when  ive  are  not  thifiking  of  it."  This 
is  an  answer  to  a  totally  different  question.  It  is  an  answer 
to  the  question,  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  object  though  it  is  not  perceived 
by  us  ?  But  when  we  say  that  we  perceive  an  object  external 
to  us,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  *'is  something 
which  exists  wheti  we  are  not  thinking  of  it ; "  we  mean 
to  say,  that  there  is  an  object  external  to  us,  xvhen  we  per- 
ceive it.  Again  Mr  Mill  says,  that  when  we  say  the  object 
we  perceive  is  external  to  us,  we  mean,  secondly,  that  there 
is  something  ''which  existed  before  we  had  ever  thought  of 
it."  When  we  say  that  the  object  is  external  to  us,  we 
mean  to  say  that  it  existed  before,  or  at  least,  that  something 
existed  before  !  There  is  all  the  difference  here  between  the 
present  and  ih.Q  past,  and  that  is  considerable,  unless  "  sensa- 
tions" and  "perceptions"  have  no  relation  to  time.  Further, 
Mr  Mill  says,  when  we  affirm  that  the  object  we  perceive  is 
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external  to  us,  we  mean,  thirdly y  that  it  ^^  would  exist  if  we 
were  annihilated."  The  question  concerns  2b  present  experi- 
ence, this  part  of  the  answer  refers  to  a  future  possibility, 
and  is  altogether  wide  of  the  mark.  Again,  Mr  Mill  says, 
when  we  declare  that  the  object  we  perceive  is  external  to 
us,  we  mean,  fourthly,  that  ''there  exist  things  which  we 
never  saw,  touched,  or  otherwise  perceived."  When  we 
speak  of  an  object  which  we  perceive,  we  mean  to  speak  of 
objects  which  we  never  perceived !  Having  been  asked  to 
confound  the  present  both  with  the  past  and  with  the  future, 
we  are  now  led  away  from  the  object  of  perception,  to  roam 
among  an  indefinite  number  of  objects  which  we  have  never 
perceived !  This  is  still  further  off  from  an  answer  to  the 
question  put.  Once  more,  Mr  Mill  says,  when  we  state  that 
the  object  we  perceive  is  external  to  us,  we  mean,  fifthly , 
that  there  exist  "things  which  never  have  been  perceived 
by  man."  When  we  speak  of  an  object  which  we  perceive, 
we  mean  to  speak  of  things  which  were  never  perceived  by 
man !  We  must  be  excused  for  saying,  that  this  is  the 
most  unmeaning  form  of  speech  which  could  well  be  employed, 
admirably  fitted  to  occasion  increased  perplexity  to  inquiries 
already  complicated  enough.  We  offer  to  our  readers  this 
passage  from  Mr  Mill's  examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  as  one  of  the  most  astounding  examples  in 
philosophical  literature  of  an  author's  answer  to  a  question 
of  his  own  framing.  And  this  comes  from  a  man  of  Mr 
Mill's  high  ability,  simply  because  of  the  neglect  of  the 
psychological  method,  and  the  attempt  to  frame  theories, 
without  materials  on  hand,  out  of  which  to  elaborate  them. 
Let  our  readers  turn  to  Dr  M'Cosh's  chapter  on  "Body," 
and  they  will  find  much  more  to  the  purpose,  concerning 
our  knowledge  of  external  objects,  than  in  Mr  Mill's  chapter 
now  under  review. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  criticism,  it  will  be 
apparent  to  every  one,  that  when  we  say  that  the  object  we 
perceive  is  exteTnal  to  us,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  "  what 
is  involved  in  our  perceptions"  generally.  And  if  we  did 
mean  to  make  this  wide  reference,  we  could  not  even  then 
mean  to  speak  of  what  was  never  involved  in  our  perceptions, 
nor  in  the  perceptions  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  we  do  believe  that  objects  exist  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  them,  and  did  exist  before  we  thought  of  them, 
and  would  exist  though  we  were  annihilated,  and  that 
there  exist  things  which  have  not  been  seen  either  by  us  or 
by  our  fellow-men.  But  we  cannot  be  said  to  perceive  such 
objects,  nor  can  they  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  "  involved  in 
our  perceptions."    We  fear,  however,  that  we  must  go  to 
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"the  introspective  school"  of  philosophy  for  an  adequate 
account  of  this  belief,  since  we  hardly  expect  to  obtain  it 
from  the  "  sensational  school." 

Before,  however,  we  dismiss  Mr  Mill's  view  of  "  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  the  object  we  perceive  is  external  to 
us,"  we  wish  to  look  back  upon  it  just  once  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  various  terms  in  it,  which  desig- 
nate mental  operations,  commonly  regarded   as   distinct. 
Taking  them  as  they  stand,   they  are   "perception,"  the 
troublesomely  vague  word  "idea,"  "complex  conception," 
"  sensations."     In  what  connection  do  these  words  stand  to 
each  other  ?    Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  progression  of  thought 
in  their  use  ?    And  by  what  process  is  their  relation  to  each 
other  made  out  ?    These  are  the  questions  we  should  like  to 
urge,  though  we  fear  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  oifer 
anything  approaching  the  full  answer  to  them.     It  is  said 
first  that  we  perceive  an  object ;  then  we  are  told,  in  a  most 
unfortunate  manner  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  what 
is  "involved  in  our  perceptions;"  next  we  are  informed 
that  we  have  an  ''idea  of  external  substance;"  forthwith 
the  "idea"  becomes  a  ''complex  conception ;''  and  lastly,  the 
"  complex  conception"  is  said  to  be  a  "form  impressed  upon 
the  conception  or  notion  of  contingent  sensations."     Now, 
keeping  before  us  the  particular  line  upon  which  Mr  Mill  is 
moving,  inr  dealing  with  the  existence  of  matter  before  mind, 
it  must  be  observed  what  addition  is  here  made  to  the  points 
requiring  to  be  established,  in  order  that  the  present  line  of 
argument  may  be  accepted.    These  are,  (1.)  that  a  perception 
is  an  idea,  or,  throwing  out  the  word  "  idea,"  that  a  percep- 
tion is  a  complex  conception ;  (2.)  that  a  complex  conception 
is   a    "form"   impressed  upon   a   simple   conception;   and 
(3.)  that  the  mind  has  the  power  to  "impress"  this  form 
upon  a  simple  conception.     Our  author  is  preparing  abun- 
dant work  for  himself  in  order  to  gain  the  assent  of  his 
readers,  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  overtakes  thoroughly 
this  self-appointed  work,  in  the   subsequent   part  of  his 
treatise.     The  reckoning  of  what  stands  to  be  proved  must, 
however,  be  carefully  kept,  in  order  to  do  him  justice. 

We  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  last  part  of  the  quota- 
tion, marked  7  in  the  summary  view  of  the  theory.  To  save 
our  readers  annoyance  of  reference,  we  quote  it  again,  and 
that  all  the  more  readily,  as  it  needs  to  be  looked  at  some- 
what carefully.  "  All  this  (above  described  as  involved  in 
our  perceptions),  according  to  the  psychological  theory,  -is 
but  the  form  impressed  by  the  known  laws  of  association, 
upon  the  conception  or  notion,  obtained  by  experience,  of 
contingent  sensations,  by  which  are  meant  sensations  that 
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are  not  in  our  present  consciousness,  and  perhaps  never  were 
in  our  consciousness  at  all,  but  which,  in  virtue  of  the  laws 
to  which  we  have  learned  by  experience  that  our  sensations 
are  subject,  we  know  that  we  should  have  felt  under  given 
supposable  circumstances,  and  under  these  same  circum- 
stances might  still  feel."  Contingent  sensations  !  What  are 
these  ?  Mr  Mill  replies,  first,  "  sensations  that  are  not  in 
our  present  consciousness."  But,  if  they  are  not  in  con- 
sciousness, where  are  these  sensations  ?  Kather,  how  can 
there  be  sensations  which  are  not  in  consciousness  ?  When 
we  cease  to  be  conscious  of  a  sensation,  the  sensation  ceases. 
There  is  nothing  remaining  to  be  called  a  sensation.  There 
is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  reject  this  first  part  of 
the  answer,  for  sensations  out  of  consciousness  are  novelties 
of  an  order  rather  startling  to  find  a  place  within  the  terri- 
tory of  mental  science.  Having  nothing  left  in  our  posses- 
sion from  this  explanation,  we  inquire  again,  what  are 
*'  contingent  sensations"?  Can  anything  more  be  said  for 
them  ?  Mr  Mill  replies,  secondly,  they  are  sensations  that 
*'  perhaps  never  were  in  our  consciousness  at  all."  Sensa- 
tions which  never  were  in  our  consciousness  !  This  is  still 
more  startling.  Is  this  offered  to  us  as  part  of  a  "  psycho- 
logical theory"  ?  We  had  supposed  that  psychology  was  an 
analysis  of  states  of  consciousness  with  a  view  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  several  facts  in  consciousness,  and  so  discover 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  But  here  is  psychology  beyond 
consciousness !  If  contingent  sensations  "  never  were  in 
our  consciousness,"  contingent  sensations  are  things  which 
never  existed;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  things  to  which 
the  designation  is  applicable.  And  yet,  Mr  Mill  insists  that 
''  we  know  that  we  should  have  felt  (these  sensations)  under 
given  supposahle  circumstances."  Had  Mr  Mill  said  that  it 
is  a  conceivable  thing,  that  the  mind  may  yet  experience 
sensations  never  before  experienced,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
mind's  capacity  of  sensation  is  larger  than  experience  has 
yet  disclosed,  we  could  have  understood  his  meaning,  and 
have  assented  to  it.  This  is  a  simple  assertion  concerning 
mental  capacity,  founded  on  what  we  do  know.  We  may 
believe  much  regarding  the  powers  of  our  mind,  but  to  say 
that  we  know  that  in  certain  supposable  circumstances  we 
should  feel  certain  sensations  whose  very  nature  ive  do  not 
know,  is  to  speak  without  meaning.  It  is  to  say,  that  we 
know  the  unknown. 

Mr  Mill  must,  therefore,  introduce  a  new  word,  "believe," 
which  is  the  name  for  a  different  exercise  of  mind.  And  this 
accordingly  we  find  him  do  in  the  very  next  sentence,  and 
without  the  slightest  warning  to  his  readers— even  without 
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any  apparent  notice  on  his  own  part — that  a  new  element 
has  been  introduced.  The  sentence  presents  us  with  an  ex- 
ample by  which  we  may  test  his  theory,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  such  an  advantage  given.  **I  see  a  piece  of  white 
paper  on  a  table.  I  go  into  another  room,  and  though  I 
have  ceased  to  see  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  paper  is  still 
there.  I  no  longer  have  the  sensations  which  it  gave 
me;  but  I  believe  that  when  I  again  place  myself  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  had  those  sensations,  that  is, 
when  I  go  again  into  the  room,  I  shall  again  have  them ; 
and  further,  that  there  has  been  no  intervening  movement 
at  which  this  would  not  have  been  the  case"  (p.  192).  This 
example,  it  will  be  seen  refers  to  sensations  experienced, 
and  to  the  possibility  of  their  recurrence  in  consciousness. 
Further,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  we  notice  that  when 
it  is  said  that  the  person  places  himself  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  the  sensations,  it  is  meant  simply  that  he 
goes  into  the  room  again,  and  not  anything  more.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  example.  Those  steps  are  involved  in  it : 
(1.)  "I  see  a  piece  of  paper ; "  (2.)  "I  have  ceased  to  see  it." 
(3.)  On  this  account,  I  "no  longer  have  the  sensations" 
which  I  had ;  and  (4.)  **  I  believe  I  shall  again  have  the 
sensations,"  if  I  go  into  the  room.  All  the  steps  are  clear, 
save  the  last,  which  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of  any 
service  for-^Mr  Mill's  purpose.  We  see  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
have  certain  sensations  while  we  see  it.  We  cease  to  see 
the  paper,  and  with  the  sight,  the  sensations  cease.  But  is 
it  true,  when  we  go  into  another  room,  and  leave  the  paper  on 
the  table,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  the  paper  is  still  there  ? 
Having  once  seen  an  object,  do  we  thenceforth  believe  that 
it  continues  where  we  saw  it,  and  that  we  shall  find  it  when 
we  go  back  ?  Such  a  persuasion  or  belief  is  not  involved  in 
our  perception.  In  leaving  the  room,  we  may  not  have  any 
such  persuasion.  There  may  be  many  things  which  lead  to 
an  opposite  conviction,  such  as  the  fact  of  rapidly  closing  the 
door  of  the  room,  or  leaving  the  window  wide  open.  This 
fourth  element,  which  is  a  belief,  must  therefore  be  thrown 
out  of  account,  as  not  essential  to  our  act  of  perception,  and 
if  it  be  thrown  out,  Mr  Mill  loses  what  he  needs  in  order  to 
make  up  his  theory.  Nay  more,  even  if  there  be  in  any 
case  such  a  persuasion  as  he  describes,  it  is  a  belief  that 
there  is  not  any  disturbing  cause  in  operation,  likely  to 
affect  the  position  of  the  perceived  object,  and  such  a  belief 
must  rest  on  grounds  quite  distinct  from  the  act  of  percep- 
tion, and  not  on  the  perception  itself.  The  perception  and 
persuasion  are  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that  even  though 
the  one  follows  the   other,  it   cannot  be  shewn  that  the 
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second  is  a  consequence  of  the  first,  and  once  more  the  ex- 
ample fails  to  serve  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish. Thus,  accepting  the  example  as  given,  we  say,  first, 
the  belief  is  not  essential  to  the  perception ;  and,  secondly , 
when  the  belief  exists,  it  is  not  even  a  consequence  of  it,  far 
less  a  component  part  of  it.  Mr  Mill  has  failed  to  make 
good  a  single  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  theory,  and 
this  "belief"  here  introduced  must  be  added  to  the  stock  of 
facts  to  be  accounted  for  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  inquiry. 

We  wish  that  we  could  now  step  on  a  few  paces  into  the 
next  chapter,  where  our  author  treats  of  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  mind,  but  we  must  forbear.  We  have  indicated 
the  method  which  we  would  employ  in  dealing  with  the  state- 
ments of  our  author,  and  we  must  wait  for  another  opportunity 
of  prosecuting  our  criticism.  What  we  have  brought  under 
reviewwill  be  sufficient  to  suggest  towards  what  conclusion  Mr 
Mill  is  attempting  to  work.  We  wish  greatly  that  we  could 
have  traced  his  efforts  one  by  one,  until  the  grand  result  is 
proclaimed  in  this  brief  but  wonderful  sentence :  *'  Matter 
may  he  defined,  a  'permanent  possibility  of  sensation  !^^  (p.  198.) 
Sensation, — a  possibility  of  sensation, — a  permanent  pos- 
sibility of  sensation.  This  is  matter  !  Where  is  this  possi- 
bility? Does  it  belong  to  us  who  are  distinct  from  the 
object,  or  to  the  object  which  is  distinct  from  us  ?  Is  the 
possibility  of  sensation  not  characteristic  of  mind  ?  Then, 
this  is  not  a  definition  of  matter.  But,  is  the  possibility  of 
sensation  also  characteristic  of  matter  ?  Then  matter  is  not 
distinct  from  mind.  What  confusion  have  we  here  !  Philo- 
sophy has  a  poor  history  appointed  for  it  in  our  land  for 
some  time  to  come,  if  such  theorising  as  this  can  pass  under 
the  honoured  name,  and  be  upheld  with  personal  satisfaction 
by  a  writer  of  such  eminent  ability  as  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill. 
We  do  not  account  the  constructive  part  of  this  volume  as 
altogether  worthless,  but  we  consider  that  its  main  worth, 
after  supplying  the  intuitional  school  with  abundant  material 
for  the  exercise  of  logical  acuteness,  consists  in  shewing  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  expect  to  have  a  complete  philosophy  reared 
on  a  sensational  basis. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  for  more  than  a  brief 
reference  to  the  work  of  Dr  M'Cosh,  which  is  recently 
published,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophi- 
cal controversy  now  being  waged.  The  battle  must  be  one 
of  psychology,  rather  than  of  speculation,  and  Dr  M'Cosh 
shews  himself  a  skilful  psychologist.  We  can  assure  our 
readers  that  they  will  find  in  the  "Examination  of  Mr 
Mill's  Philosophy,"  a  most  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  teach- 
ing which   the   champion   of  sensationalism   would   place 
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in  the  room  of  the  teaching  of  Eeid,  and  Stewart,  and 
Hamilton.  After  a  very  candid  view,  sketched  in  true 
philosophical  spirit,  of  the  position  of  Hamilton  and  Mill  as 
philosophers,  there  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  method 
of  investigation.  Then  comes  another  very  interesting  pre- 
liminary chapter,  entitled,  "Mr  Mill's  Admissions."  Any 
one  who  has  read  with  care  the  writings  of  Mr  Mill  must 
have  been  disturbed  with  the  uneasy  sense  of  an  element  of 
assumption  flowing  in,  as  a  quiet  streamlet,  on  the  main 
current  of  thought.  Dr  M'Cosh  has  subjected  the  current  at 
various  stages  of  its  course  to  fresh  tests,  and  has  given  us 
the  results.  And  here  we  have  a  large  number  of  admis- 
sions which  look  exceedingly  singular  when  we  remember 
the  source  from  which  they  have  been  drawn.  It  would 
afford  matter  for  no  ordinary  curiosity  to  those  interested  in 
philosophical  investigation,  to  see  by  what  means  Mr  Mill 
would  attempt  to  vindicate  himself,  or  in  what  form  he  would 
offer  explanations.  Dr  M'Cosh  here  shews  great  acqaint- 
ance  with  the  writings  of  Mr  Mill,  and  this  volume  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  review  of  one  work,  but  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  Mr  Mill's  philosophy  as  a  whole,  including  his 
psychology,  and  logic,  and  moral  philosophy. 

What  is  the  general  result  our  readers  may  judge  from 
the  following  extract,  which  we  specially  introduce  for  the 
purpose  gi  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  range  of  consequences 
connected  with  Mr  Mill's  philosophy,  stretching  beyond 
those  which  we  have  been  able  to  bring  under  review. 

*' We  now  see  the  issues  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge,  as  held  by  Mr  Mill,  lands  us.  The  geometrical  de- 
monstrations of  Euclid,  and  Apolonius,  and  Newton  may  hold  good 
only  within  our  experience,  and  *  a  reasonable  distance  beyond.'  The 
mathematics  taught  in  Cambridge  may  differ  in  their  fundamental 
principles  from  those  taught  in  the  corresponding  university  of  the 
planet  Jupiter;  where  two  and  two  may  make  five,  where  two 
straight  lines  may  enclose  a  space,  and  where  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  more  than  two  right  angles.  Mr  Mill  is  exceedingly 
indignant  at  Dr  Mansel  for  maintaining  that  the  divine  morality 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  human  morality,  declaring  that  *it  is 
simply  the  most  morally  pernicious  doctrine  now  current.'  But  I 
can  discover  no  grounds  on  which  the  rebuker  can  stand,  in  pro- 
nouncing such  a  judgment  on  Dr  Mansel' s  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  Any  one  with  half  the  acute- 
ness  of  Dr  Mansel  could  shew  that  if  two  and  two  make  five,  it  is 
supposable  that  lying  may  be  virtue,  and  veracity  a  vice,  in  other 
words ;  and  that  God  (if  there  be  a  God)  may  commend  deceit  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Plough,  even  as  he  encourages  trutlifulness 
in  our  world." — (P.  354.) 

Dr  M'Cosh  does  not  in  this  passage  too  strongly  colour 
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the  ultimate  results  of  such  a  system  of  philosophy  as  tha 
propounded  by  Mr  J.  S.  Mill.  Beginning  with  sensations 
alone,  and  making  these  the  only  guarantee  of  certainty,  it 
is  impossible  to  go  far  in  a  legitimate  course  of  philosophis- 
ing. Attempts  to  step  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the 
sensations  with  which  we  start,  will  lead  to  the  utmost  con- 
fusion of  thought ;  the  unauthorised  use  of  natural  beliefs 
will  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  them  all ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  claims  of  exclusive  philosophical  authority  for 
sensations  will  end  in  dishonour  to  philosophy  itself.  Most 
important  service  we  reckon  it  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  at 
the  present  time,  to  subject  to  searching  scrutiny  the  teach- 
ings of  the  sincere  admirers  and  singularly  able  upholders 
of  sensationalism.  Dr  M'Cosh  has  done  his  part  well, 
though  at  times  we  have  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
with  more  destructive  effect.  A  most  ungracious  task  it  is 
which  falls  to  the  hands  of  a  philosopher,  when  he  is  called 
to  assail  the  theories  of  another,  but  ofttimes  a  most  neces- 
sary work.  And  for  the  most  part,  such  a  task,  if  done  in 
philosophic  earnestness  and  fairness,  yields  important  results 
to  the  good  of  all  interested  in  the  issue  ;  for  we  have  no 
faith  in  the  superficial  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
which  represents  it  as  the  record  of  uniform  action  and  re- 
action between  the  same  extremes  of  thought.  Neither  in 
mental  science,  nor  in  physical,  is  human  thought  in  vain  ; 
in  neither  is  the  conflict  of  opinion  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
turbance, and  nothing  more.  Mr  Mill  has  assailed  the 
theories  of  Hamilton ;  and  Dr  M'Cosh,  without  directly 
attempting  the  defence  of  Hamilton,  has,  with  still  greater 
success,  as  we  think,  assailed  the  theories  of  Mr  Mill.  We 
are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  both.  Philosophy  is,  beyond 
doubt,  a  gainer.  According  to  our  thinking,  the  intuitional 
philosophy,  even  with  serious  odds  against  it,  is  more  secure 
of  its  sway  than  at  any  previous  period.  We  are  satisfied 
that  this  age  will  repudiate  a  philosophy  which  tells  us  that 
"  matter  is  a  permanent  _poss2MZii2/  of  sensations  ;"  that  mind 
is  *'  nothing  but  the  series  of  our  sensations," — "  a  series  of 
feelings,  with  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling  ;"  that 
truth  may  vary  as  sensations  change ;  and  that  morality 
must  be  content  to  seek  its  authority  among  the  variable 
feelings,  claiming  no  more  to  be  accounted  eternal  and  im- 
mutable. This  professed  philosophy  is  doomed  to  lose  what 
little  credit  it  has,  because  it  is  based  on  a  psychology  so 
insufficient,  that  but  a  few  experiments  are  enough  to  expose 
its  philosophic  narrowness. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Prospectus  ofihe  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Fathers. 

We  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  Pro- 
spectus, lately  issued  by  Messrs  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  the  enterpris- 
ing publishers  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library.  In  a  great 
many  of  the  questions  which  now  agitate  the  churches,  references 
are  perpetually  being  made  by  the  contending  parties  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Chiistian  Fathers,  especially  the  Ante-Nicene,  or 
those  of  them  who  flourished  before  the  famous  council  of  Nice. 
People,  however,  will  no  longer  be  content  to  accept  these  citations 
at  second  hand  inquirers,  clerical  or  laic,  if  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent minds  desire  to  consult  the  writings  so  often  appealed  to 
for  themselves;  and  these  have  hitherto  been  to  the  Christian 
public  almost  wholly  sealed  books,  written  for  the  most  part  in 
cramp  Latin  or  crabbed  Greek,  abounding  with  obscurities  and 
inaccuracies  which  puzzle  even  the  scholar,  and  placed  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Several  translations  of 
these  primitive  fathers,  indeed,  have  appeared,  selected  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes ;  but  a  complete  library  of  their  writings,  under- 
taken by  paTrties  at  once  competent  and  important,  is  still  a 
desideratum.  This  great  want  is  now  to  be  supplied ;  and  when 
we  state  that  the  collection  is  to  be  pubHshed  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Eev.  Alexander  E-oberts,  D.D.,  author  of  '*  Discussions  on 
the  Gospels,"  &c.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.,  author  of  *' A 
Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the 
Death  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council,"  we  have  said  enough 
to  give  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the  task  will  be  executed 
with  a  fidelity  on  which  they  can  place  full  reliance,  and  witl*  a 
ripe  and  liberal  scholarship  which  will  commend  the  whole  as  a 
standard  work.  The  following  extract  from  the  Prospectus,  to 
which  we  refer  intending  subscribers  to  this  series,  will  shew  what 
they  may  expect : — 

"  All  the  Christian  writings  antecedent  to  the  Nicene  Council  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  competent  translators.  These  will  make  it  their  first 
and  principal  aim  to  produce  translations  as  faithful  as  possible,  uncoloured 
by  any  bias,  dogmatic  or  ecclesiastical.  They  will  also  endeavour,  in  brief 
notes,  to  place  the  English  reader  in  the  position  of  those  acquainted  with 
the  original  languages.  They  will  indicate  important  variations  in  the 
text ;  they  will  give  different  translations  of  the  same  passage  where  more 
than  one  have  been  proposed ;  they  will  note  the  various  meanings  attri- 
buted to  the  words  in  ecclesiastical  controversies ;  and  when  the  ancient 
documents  appear  in  widely  different  forms,  the  various  forms  vvill  be 
presented.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  strive  to  combine  with  this  strict 
accuracy  and  faithfulness  as  much  elegance  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
main  aim.  Short  biographical  and  explanatory  notices  will  be  prefixed  to 
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each  translation  ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  is  variety  of  opinion,  tha 
writer  will  abstain  from  expressing  his  own  sentiments,  and  confine  him- 
self simply  to  an  impartial  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  noteworthy 
critics  on  the  point. 

"  The  following  are  the  works  which  are  now  being  translated  : — 

"  I.  The  Apostolical  Fathers,  including  the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  in  their  various  forms,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus^  and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas, 
with  the  Martyria  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp. 

"  II.  The  undoubted  and  doubtful  works  of  Justin  Martyr,— the  Apologies, 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Oratio  ad  Gentiles,  the  Cohortatio,  the  De 
Monarchia,  and  the  fragments  on  the  Resurrection,  along  with  the  Mar- 
tyrium  of  one  Justin. 

"  III.  The  works  of  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Hermia^, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  rest  of  the  Apologists. 

"IV.  Irenaeus  :  All  his  extant  works 

"V.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  :  All  his  extant  works. 

"VI.  Origen.  The  Series  will  include  the  De  Principiis,  and  the  Contra 
Celsum.     The  rest  of  his  works  will  be  translated  if  the  Series  is  successful 

"VII.  The  fragments  of  Julius  Africanus,  and  of  the  other  writers  given 
in  Dr  Routh's  'Reliquia3  Sacrse.' 

"VIII.  The  works  generally  ascribed  to  Ilippolytus,  along  with  the 
recently  discovered  Refutatio  Omnium  Hgeresium. 

"  iX.  The  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandi-ia,  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  Methodius,  and  others  of  the  same  period. 

"X.  The  Recognitions  and  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  letters  of 
Clemens  on  Virginity,  the  Constitutions,  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
Decrees  of  Councils  till  the  period  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  Martyria 
written  within  the  period,  and  generally  believed  to  be  genuine, 

"  XI.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  other  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament. 

"  XII.  The  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix. 

"  XIII.  The  entire  works  of  Tertullian. 

"  XIV,  All  the  genuine  works  of  Cyprian. 

"  XV.  Arnobius  adversus  Gentes. 

"  XVI.  The  works  of  Lactantius. 

"  XVII.  The  extant  works  of  Novatian,  Victorinus,  Coramodianus,  and 
other  Christian  Latin  writers  preceding  the  Council  of  Nice. 

"It  is  intended  to  include  in  the  Series  every  Christian  writing  and 
document  produced  before  the  Nicene  Council,  whether  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  ^thiopic,  or  in  any  other  language.  The  list  includes  a 
number  of  works,  some  portions  of  which  are  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  after  the  Council  of  Nice ;  but  as  other  portions  were,  or 
may  have  been,  written  before  that  time,  it  has  been  thought  the  safer 
course  to  give  them  fully.  Only  those  works  which  are  now  allowed 
on  every  hand  to  have  been  written  after  the  Nicene  Council,  will  be  ex- 
cluded. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  writings  comprised  in  the  above  Synopsis  will 
form  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  Volumes,  in  demy  octavo,  of  a  size  similar 
to  the  Publishers'  'Foreign  Theological  Library;'  and  the  Series  will  be 
published  at  the  same  rate  to  Subscribers,  viz.,  four  Volumes  for  one  guinea. 
Each  work  will  have  a  separate  Index ;  and  a  very  complete  Index  to  the 
whole  Series  will  be  published  in  a  separate  Volume,  especial  care  being 
taken  in  its  compilation." 
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Such  is  the  question  now  on  the  lips  of  eveiybody  who  seriously 
reflects  on  the  signs  of  the  times.     It  is  not  that  the  enemies  of  that 
Church  are  threatening  her  palaces  and  battlements  from  without, 
for  of  late  the  voice  of  foreign  aggression  has  been  seldom  heard. 
The  evils  which  now  menace  her  spring  from  within  her  own  bosom ; 
her  foes  are  those  of  her  own  house,  who  have  been  "nursed  at  her 
side  and  dandled  on  her  knees."     Hardly  has  the  public  mind  re- 
covered from  the  shock  given  by  the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  the 
extraordinary  position  assumed  by  Bishop  Colenso,  when  a  fresh 
alarm  has  been  excited  bythe  publication  of  Dr  Pusey's  "Eii'enicon." 
The  object  of  this  book,  to  speak  it  plainly,  is  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Eomeward  proclivities  of  the  Oxford  Professor  were  sufiiciently 
well  known,  and  few  men  have  laboured  more  persistently  and,  we 
do  believe,  conscientiously,  to  construct  the  inclined  plane  by  which 
so  many  of  the  EngHsh  clergy  have  backshdden  to  the  Church  of 
the  Vatican.     But  his  late  appearance  among  the  ranks  of  the 
"Evangelicals,"  in  protesting  against  the  heresies  of  Dr  Colenso, 
was  calculated  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  lovers  of 
truth,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  be  carried,  on  the 
wave  of  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Word  of  God,  over  the  rocks  of 
Tractarianism.      Even  Arclibishop  Manning  expressed  his  fears 
that  he  had  "  drifted  back  from  old  moorings."     These  hopes  and 
fears,  hojvever,  have  been  alike  disappointed.     To  the  dismay  of 
the  "Evangelicals,"  and  to  the  delight  of  the  "Perverts,"  he  has 
now  come  out  in  the  character  of  an  umpire,  holding  forth,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  olive  branch  of  "peace  with 
Rome."     To  the  merits  of  this  production  we  hope  to  do  justice  in 
our  next  number.     Meanwhile,  we  deal  with  it  simply  as  a  piece 
of  intelligence.      And  it   surely  is   something   worthy  of  being 
recorded,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  heart  of  Protestant 
England,  and  from  one  of  her  chairs  of  theology,  there  should 
have  issued  a  work  avowedly  designed  to  reconcile  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ! 
According  to  Dr  Pusey,  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  defide  teachings  of  the  two  churches,  from  justification  through 
the  seven  sacraments,  up  to  transubstantiation  itself!     The  only 
point  that  staggers  him  is  the  worship  of  the  virgin,  which  he 
thinks  is  carried  to  an  unjustifiable  excess,  and  which  he  seems  to 
hope  the  Roman  Church  may  be  induced  to  qualify  in  the  prospect 
of  restoring  the  Church  of  England  to  her  communion  !    This  pro- 
duction has  already  called  forth  several  pamphlets.     Two  of  these 
come  from  the  pens  of  Dr  Newman  and  Mr  Oakley,  who,  having 
both  crossed  the  Rubicon,  are,  naturally  enough,  forward  to  con- 
gratulate their  old  friend  on  the  advanced  stage  he  has  reached, 
and  to  felicitate  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  auspicious  tone  assumed 
towards  her  by  one  holding  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Oxford 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  backed  as  he  is  by  so  many  of  the  English 
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clergy;  to  favour  him  and  them  with  the  results  of  their  own 
experience  in  getting  over  such  difficulties  as  he  mentions,  and 
furnishing  ingenious  vindications  of  Mariolatry.  A  vigorous 
remonstrance  against  this  movement  has  appeared  from  Dr  Hugh 
M'Neile,  and  other  replies  may  be  anticipated.  What  action  may 
be  taken  in  this  matter  by  our  governors  of  Church  and  State 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  we  may  confidently  predict  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  not  tamely  stand  by  and  survey  the 
progress  of  these  preparations  for  betraying  the  "Bulwark  of 
Protestantism"  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  due 
regard  to  their  own  interests,  rights,  and  hberties,  which  are  all  at 
stake,  will  assuredly  interfere  to  avert  such  a  national  catastrophe. 
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Zeitschrift  Jur  die  Historisclie  Theologie.     Jahrgang  1866.     Erstes  Heft- 

Zweites  Heft. 

De  Niednee,  of  Berlin,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Editor  of  this 
valuable  Historical  Journal,  died  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  and 
has  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  Historico-Theological 
Society  of  Leipzig,  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
by  Dr  Karl  Kahnis,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Leipzig  University. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  Dr  Kahnis' s  preface  to  the  new  volume 
that  he  is  by  no  means  sanguine  of  the  long  continuance  of  the 
work.  It  has  never  been  adequately  supported  even  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  Society  to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  it  has 
all  along  entailed  sacrifices  both  upon  its  editor  and  publisher. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  to  alter  its  character  and  convert  it 
into  a  Historical  Magazine  of  a  more  practical  and  popular  com- 
plexion, but  Dr  Kahnis  gives  no  encouragement  to  the  siuTcnder 
of  its  strictly  scientific  form  and  plan  which  constitute  its  real 
worth.  He  is  willing  to  take  charge  of  it  for  a  time,  but  the 
publisher  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  it  at  a  loss  much  longer. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  note  of  warning  may  rally  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  the  support  of  their  own  "Zeitschrift," 
and  may  also  obtain  for  it  some  increase  of  patronage  from  the 
learned  world  at  large ;  for  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only 
Journal  in  existence  which  devotes  itself  entirely  to  the  learned 
elucidation  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  and  its  discontinuance 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  that  highly  important  dej)artment  of 
theological  science. 

The  first  "Heft"  for  the  present  year  is  a  highly  instructive 
and  interesting,  one.  It  is  entirely  taken  up  with  an  "  Ueber- 
sicht,"  or  Survey  of  all  the  works  on  church-history  which  have 
appeared  in   Germany,    France,    England,    and    other    countries 
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during-  the  decade  of  j^ears  from  1851  to  1860.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  such  literary  **  surveys"  to  appear  in  Grerman 
Journals,  the  object  and  use  of  them  being,  of  course,  to  ascertain 
and  to  define  with  accuracy  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  period  reviewed,  in  any  of  the  various  fields  of  scientific 
and  learned  labour.  In  the  present  instance  the  author  of  the 
survey  is  Dr  Ulilhorn  of  Hanover,  perhaps  the  best  man  in  Germany 
to  undertake  such  a  laborious  and  difficult  work, — a  work  not  to  be 
done  without  an  enormous  amount  of  reading,  coupled  with  great 
critical  acumen,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  whole  sphere  of 
church  history.  It  is  only  the  first  division  of  the  survey  which 
he  has  given  us  as  yet,  though  it  extends  to  160  octavo  pages;  and 
it  embraces  only  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
down  to  Constantino.  The  number  of  works  bearing  upon  that 
period,  produced  during  the  ten  years  in  question,  and  taking  the 
shape  either  of  separate  volumes,  or  papers  contributed  to  scientific 
journals,  or  articles  inserted  in  theological  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries,  was  immense.  No  branch  of  theology,  apparently, 
has  been  so  earnestly  studied  as  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
or  has  attracted  to  it  so  large  a  number  of  zealous  investigators, 
especially  in  Germany  itself.  Under  the  heading  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  and  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  post-apostolic  age, 
Dr  Uhlhorn  enumerates  and  characterises  no  fewer  than  70  works. 
On  Gnosticism  and  Manicheism  he  produces  a  list  of  47  ;  on  Mon- 
tanism  and  the  doctrines  of  TertiiHian  he  specifies  13,  including  a 
work  of  his  own.  In  Patristics  and  the  History  of  Doctrine  his 
survey  inehides  no  fewer  than  41  productions.  The  *'  Conflict  with 
Heathendom  under  the  Roman  Empire  "  embraces  18  works ;  and 
25  more  are  occupied  with  the  consecutive  history  of  the  whole 
period — including  another  work  of  his  own,  which  appeared  in 
several  successive  numbers  of  the  JahrUlcher  fur  Deutsche  Tlieo- 
logie  for  1858,  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  by 
the  Tiibingen  School,  and  which,  after  careful  perusal,  we  know 
to  be  a  piece  of  masterly  criticism  on  the  various  erroneous  construc- 
tions of  that  history  proposed  by  Baur  and  his  disciples,  and  sup- 
ported with  a  high  degree  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 

Of  this  immense  literary  product  in  a  single  field  of  inquiry,  the 
proportion  lixliich  is  not  German  is  exceedingly  small ;  and  to  any 
of  our  readers  at  present  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  early  history 
of  the  church,  and  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
results  of  recent  German  research  and  criticism  in  that  field,  Me 
strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr  Uhlhorn' s  Survey.  He  is 
no  rationalist.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  rational- 
istic construction  of  the  history  of  the  primitive  church.  His 
judgment  is  eminently  sound  and  enlightened,  and  he  is  in  every 
respect  a  trustworthy  guide  through  all  the  labyrinths  and  com- 
plexities of  the  huge  mass  of  historical  criticism  and  discussion 
which  has  been  so  rapidly  accumulated  in  recent  times  on  every 
subject  connected  with  the  primordial  condition  and  history  of  the 
Christian  church. 

**  Where,  alas!  are  the  Miglish  historians  of  those  times?" 
mournfully  exclaims  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  the  preface  to  his 
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History  of  Latin  Cliristianity.  And  never  before  were  we  so 
sensible  of  tlie  poor  figure  our  own  country  makes  in  this  parti- 
cular field,  as  on  examining  this  survey  of  Uhlhorn's.  Not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  works  of  British  authorship  appear  in  the  muster 
here  exhibited.  Uhlhorn  remarks  upon  the  fact  in  terms  which 
may  well  make  us  blush  for  our  ''leanness"  and  poverty — *'In 
this  great  work  of  investigating  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
English  Theology  has  taken  almost  no  part  whatever,  or  none 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  questions  which 
are  agitated  in  the  German  and  French  churches  have  begun  to  be 
stirred  in  England.  What  is  the  state  of  historical  inquiry  there,  is 
shewn  clearly  enough  by  two  facts,  that  Burton's  "Lectures  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thi'ee  first  centuries  "  were  republished 
in  a  fourth  edition  as  late  as  1855  ;  and  that  Mosheim's  Manual,  of 
which  a  revised  translation  has  quite  recently  appeared,  is  still  a 
text-book  in  current  use.  Burton's  work  is  quite  of  the  old  school, 
without  any  inkling  even  of  the  great  problems  which  remain  to 
be  solved  here,  and  uncritical  to  a  degree  which  to  us  seems  as 
strange  as  the  manners  of  a  past  and  forgotten  time."  The  only 
English  work  which  he  names  with  appreciation  is  Maurice's  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  and  second  centuries." 
''Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "a  future  survey  will  have  more  to  say  of 
the  co-operation  in  this  field  of  the  English  Church.  For  the 
present  it  is  still  trifling." 


Die  Kirche  nach  ihren  Ursprung,  ihrer  Geschichte,  ihrer  Gegenwart.  Leipzig, 
1866,  (The  Church,  considered  in  its  origin,  history,  and  present 
position.) 


This  is  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  before  a  mixed  public 
audience  last  winter  in  Leipzig,  by  three  of  the  ablest  professors  of 
the  University  of  that  city,  Dr  Luthardt,  Dr  Kahnis,  and  Dr 
Briickner.  The  success  of  a  similar  lectureship  in  the  previous 
winter,  undertaken  by  Dr  Luthardt  alone,  encouraged  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  the  aid  of  his  two  colleagues ;  and  as 
the  lectures  are  already  in  a  second  edition,  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  mind  must  have  been  highly  favourable. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  the  German  Professors  of  Theology  have 
begun  to  popularise  in  this  form  the  results  of  their  studies,  and 
to  put  themselves  in  direct  communication  with  the  educated  lay  in- 
telligence of  their  countrymen.  Not  a  few  of  them  seem  to  have  the 
necessary  quahfications  of  popular  treatment  and  address  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  a  task  which  has  hitherto  been  so  seldom  undertaken 
by  men  of  this  order ;  and  the  best  effects  are  likely  to  follow  from 
their  enlightened  exertions  to  leaven  the  public  mind  of  Germany 
with  sound  Christian  principles,  and  to  administer  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  other  infidel  or  semi-infidel^_^_ 
writers.  H^l 

Each  of  the  lecturers  has  contributed  three  addresses.  Dr  Luthardt 
takes  for  his  subject,  "Eevelation  in  its  Historical  Development," 
and  handles  it  in  three  parts,  the  history  of  Old  Testament  Eevela*| 
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tions,  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.^  Dr  Kahnis  prelects  upon  the  Course  or  march  of  church- 
history,  and  treats  in  succession  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church, 
(altkatholische  Kirche),  the  mediaeval  Chiu-ch,  and  the  modern 
Church.  Dr  Briickner's  theme  is  the  Church  of  the  present,  which 
he  exhibits  in  three  phases,  the  present  condition  of  the  Church, 
the  present  problems  of  the  Church,  and  the  present  prospects  of 
the  Church.  AVe  turned  with  special  interest  to  his  remarks  on 
the  Quiture  of  the  present  age  in  its  relations  to  Christianity,  and 
we  found  them  conceived  in  the  following  superior  style: — "  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Church  was  the  exclusive  possessor  of  culture. 
At  the  Reformation  also,  when  she  emancipated  herself  from  the 
hierarchical  yoke,  she  gave  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  a  new 
epoch  in  the  development  of  culture.  In  the  present  age  culture 
has  separated  its  connection  with  the  Church.  It  develops  itself 
independently  of  the  Church,  or,  at  least,  is  thought  to  do  so  ;  and 
takes  up  a  position  either  side  by  side  with  the  Church  as  her 
independent  equal,  or  in  opposition  to  her  as  her  rival  and  enemy. 
Nay,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  Church 
has  fallen  behind  the  march  of  modern  culture,  and  that  men  see 
in  the  Church,  not  a  promoter  of  cultivation,  but  a  cr'kmp  and  a 
hindrance  to  it.  If  we  look  to  the  leading  ideas  which  dominate 
the  life  of  the  present  generation,  and  with  which  our  age,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  as  it  were  saturated,  we  make  a 
surprising  discovery.  The  whole  of  these  ideas  came  within  the 
view  of  mankind  in  and  along  with  Christianity.  Christianity  was 
the  mother  who  bore  them,  at  least  in  their  pure  and  perfect  form. 
But  in  th^  progress  of  time  they  have  lieft  their  Christian  home, 
they  have  gone  their  own  ways,  have  lent  themselves  to  the  service 
of  other  powers,  and  have  thus,  in  many  ways,  become  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  It  is  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  which  has  been 
repeated  with  a  part  of  the  original  stock  of  Chiistian  thought. 
The  self-willed  departure  of  these  ideas  from  the  father's  house 
was  their  ruin.  A  return  to  the  home  Avhich  they  have  left  will 
be  their  only  deliverance."  "There  is  no  idea  which  dominates 
our  age  in  an  equal  degree  with  that  of  humanity.  A  great,  a 
noble  idea!  It  means  the  conception  of  the  nobility  of  human 
nature,  and  a  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  corresponding  to  this 
nobihty.  It  is  the  thought  of  pure,  perfect  manhood  which  finds 
in  that  idea  expression.  Now  it  was  Christianity  which  first  intro- 
duced this  thought  into  himian  life.  The  pre-Christian  ages  strove 
to  attain  to  it,  but  failed  to  reach  it  both  in  its  full  content  and  in 
its  whole  compass  :  in  its  full  content,  for  they  failed  to  reach  the 
idea  of  man  as  a  being  exalted  above  the  powers  of  nature ;  and  in 
its  whole  compass,  for  the  wife,  the  child,  the  slave,  still  denied  their 
social  rights,  were  also  therein  deprived  of  their  full  human  rights. 
Add  the  distinction  then  made  between  Greeks  and  barbarians — 
What  a  line  of  demarcation  !  What  a  split  torn  through  the  heart  of 
humanity !  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first  to  make 
man  a  full,  complete  man.  The  idea  of  the  image  of  God  in  man 
implies  a  nobility  of  mankind,  without  distinction  of  race,  such  as 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.      In  tlie  single  fact  of  the  God-man 
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lies  the  presupposition  that  the  hiiinan  is  capable  of  alliance  and 
union  with  the  divine,  with  a  clearness  which  exists  nowhere  else. 
With  the  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  all  bounds  and  limits 
separating  man  from  man  fall  away  in  a  manner  nowhere  else  to 
be  seen.  While  in  regeneration  man's  better  self  is  delivered  from 
his  lower  and  worse  self,  in  a  manner  and  degree  elsewhere  with- 
out all  example.  In  Christianity,  therefore,  nothing  really  human 
is  suppressed,  but  everything,  on  the  contrary,  is  glorified.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  humanity,"  «&c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  elevated  thought  and  style  of  these 
Lectures.  They  contain  much  that  might  be  made  available  for 
the  more  thoughtful  kind  of  preaching  among  ourselves,  and  very 
much  that  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  lay  themselves  out  for 
usefulness  as  public  lecturers  upon  subjects  of  Christianity  and 
the  Church. 


XIL— CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

Pre-Historic  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  and  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Modern  Savages.  By  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S.  Williams  and 
Norgate.     1865. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work  gives  in  the  preface 
the  following  statement  of  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  preparing  it,  and 
of  the  means  he  adopted  to  inform  himself  fully  and  accurately  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  : — "  My  object  has  been  to  elucidate  as  far  as 
possible  the  principles  of  Pre-Historic  Archaeology,  laying  special  stress 
upon  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  the  condition  of  man  in  primeval 
times.  The  tumuli  or  burial  mounds,  the  peat-bogs  of  this  and  other 
countries,  the  Kjokkenmoddings  or  shell-mounds  of  Denmark,  the  Lake 
habitations  of  Switzerland,  the  bone-caves,  and  the  river- drift  gravels,  are 
here  our  principal  sources  of  information.  In  order  to  qualify  myself  for 
the  task  which  I  Jiave  undertaken,  I  have  visited  not  only  our  three  great 
museums  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  but  also  many  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  as,  for  instance,  those  at  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Lund,  Flensburg, 
Aarhuus,  Lausanne,  Basle,  Berne,  Zurich,  Yverdon,  Paris,  Abbeville,  &g. 
besides  many  private  collections  of  great  interest,  of  which  I  may  particu- 
larly specify  those  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Messrs  Christy,  Evans, 
Bateman,  Forel,  Schwab,  Troyon,  Gillieron,  Uhlmann,  Desor,  and,  lastly, 
the  one  recently  made  by  M.M.  Christy  and  Lartet,  in  the  bone-caves  of 
the  Dordogne.  Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  company  with  Messrs 
Prestwich  and  Evans,  I  have  made  numerous  visits  to  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  and  have  examined  almost  every  gravel-pit  and  section,  from 
Amiens  down  to  the  sea.  In  1861,  with  Mr  Busk,  and  again  in  1863,  I 
went  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Kjokken- 
moddings themselves.  Under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Steenstrup,  I 
visited  several  of  the  most  celebrated  shell- mounds,  particularly  those 
at  Havelse,  Bilidt,  Meilgaard,  and  Fannerup.      I  likewise  made  myself 
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familiar  with  so  much  of  the  Danish  language  as  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  read  the  various  reports  drawn  up  by  the  Kjokkenmodding  Committee, 
consisting  of  Professors  Steenstrup,  Worsaae,  and  Forchiiammer.  Last 
year  I  went  to  the  North  of  Scotland  to  examine  some  similar  shell-mounds, 
discovered  by  Dr  Gordon  of  Birnie,  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
which  appear,  however,  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period  than  those  of 
Denmark.  In  1862,  M.  Morlot  very  kindly  devoted  himself  to  me  for 
nearly  a  month,  during  which  time  we  not  only  visited  the  principal 
museums  of  Switzerland,  but  also  several  of  the  Lake  habitations  them- 
selves, and  particularly  those  at  Morges,  Thonon,  Wauwyl,  Moosseedorf, 
and  the  Pont  de  Thiele.  In  addition  to  many  minor  excursions,  I  had, 
finally,  last  spring,  the  advantage  of  spending  some  time  with  Mr  Christy 
among  the  celebrated  bone-caves  of  the  Dordogne.  Thus,  by  carefully 
examining  the  objects  themselves,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  have 
been  found,  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  more  vivid  and  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  facts  than  books,  or  even  museums,  alone  could  have  given." 

A  work  prepared  at  such  a  great  expense  of  time,  money,  and  labour, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  very  valuable  repository  of  antiquarian  facts,  a  kind 
of  archaeological  museum  in  print.  As  such  it  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  have  a  desire  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  numerous 
topics  of  pre-historic  antiquity,  which  have  lately  called  forth  so  much 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Mr  Lubbock  arranges  and 
communicates  his  facts  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  way,  and  his  text 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  the  numerous  antiquarian  objects 
referred  to.  After  three  introductory  chapters  on  ''the  use  of  bronze  in 
ancient  times,"  on  "  the  bronze  age,"  and  on  "  the  use  of  stone  in  ancient 
times,"  he  discusses,  in  seven  successive  chapters,  the  Tumuli,  the  Lake-habi- 
tations of  Switzerland,  the  Danish  shell-mounds  or  kitchen-middens,  North 
American  archa3ology,  Cavemen,  the  flint  weapons  and  organic  remains 
of  the  river-drift  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  the  estimates  of 
the  antiquity^of  man  founded  upon  excavations  and  measurements  made 
in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  cone  of  the  Teni^re, 
&c.  &c.  We  offer  no  opinion  of  the  scientific  quality  and  character  of 
these  discussions,  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by  men  of  science,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  these  recondite  and  difficult  subjects ;  and, 
till  the  geologists  themselves  are  better  agreed  in  the  interpretations 
which  they  put  upon  phenomena  and  facts,  we  think  it  more  reasonable 
to  hold  our  own  judgment  in  suspense,  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  reached  on  both  sides.  The  questions  raised  in  connection  with 
the  remains  found  in  river-drift  gravels  and  in  ancient  bone-caves  are 
evidently  questions,  not  of  pure  archaeology,  but  dependent  for  their 
solution  chiefly  on  geological  considerations.  Geology,  however,  has  still 
two  opposing  schools,  —  the  Tranquillists  and  the  Paroxysmists,  —  and 
distinguished  teachers  of  both  these  schools,  both  in  England  and  France, 
have  differed,  and  continue  to  differ,  in  the  chronological  conclusions 
which  they  derive  from  the  same  acknowledged  facts.  Mr  Lubbock  is  a 
Tranquillist,  like  his  chief  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and,  like  him,  would  assign 
an  immense  antiquity  to  our  race,  of  which  he  thinks  the  monuments  are 
to  be  found,  not  in  Egypt,  or  the  distant  hoary  East,  but  at  our  own  doors, 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  England  and  France.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think  all  such  conclusions  hasty  and  premature,  and  as  such,  contrary  to 
the  cautious  inductive  habit  of  true  science  ;  and  the  author,  we  think, 
might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  set  an  example  of  more  caution  and 
circumspection,  considering  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes  of  the  bearing  of 
such  investigations  upon  religious  truth.  In  the  Preface  he  declares  him- 
self ''  fully  satisfied  that  religion  and  science  cannot  in  reality  be  at 
variance  ;"  and  "  I  have  striven,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  present  publication  to 
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follow  out  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  excellent 
lecture  delivered  last  year  at  Edinburgh."  "  Ethnology,  in  fact,  is  passing 
at  present  through  a  phase  from  which  other  sciences  have  safely  emerged  ; 
and  the  new  views  with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  though  still 
looked  upon  with  distrust  and  apprehension,  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  few 
years  be  regarded  with  as  little  disquietude  as  are  now  those  discoveries  in 
astronomy  and  geology,  which  at  one  time  excited  even  greater  opposition." 
The  tone  of  these  remarks  is  respectful  and  friendly  to  the  claims  of 
revealed  truth ;  but  the  assumption  running  through  them,  that  the  great 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  viewed  as  a  question  of  pure  science,  is 
already  settled,  is  certainly  premature.  The  settlement  is  still  in  the 
future,  even  in  the  judgment  of  men  of  science  themselves ;  and,  mean- 
while, we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  following  pertinent  observations 
of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  in  his  "Scripture  and  Science  not  at  Variance" 
(1861) : — "Mr  Babbage  has  given  an  ingenious  hypothetic  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  the  remains  of  man  may  have  been  commingled  with  the 
disinterred  remains  of  more  recent  formation  (see  Royal  Society  Proceed- 
ings, 1850).  And  if  human  ingenuity  can  devise  a  way  by  which  the 
phenomena  may  have  been  brought  about,  how  many  other  possible  ways 
may  there  be  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Professor  Henslow,  no  mean 
authority  as  a  geological  observer  of  many  years'  standing,  has  recently 
visited  the  gravel  beds  in  France,  as  well  as  Suffolk,  where  remains  of  art 
have  been  discovered,  and  his  opinion  is  this: — 'The  facts  I  have  wit- 
nessed do  not  of  necessity  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  prehistoric  antiquity 
for  these  works  of  man.  Neither  do  I  consider  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
found  associated  with  them  must  of  necessity  be  supposed  to  have  belong;ed 
to  individuals  contemporary  with  the  uncunning  workmen  who  wrought 
the  rude  hatchets  with  the  means  at  their  disposal.  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  his  reasons,  basing  them  upon  the  disturbed  appearance  of  the  beds, 
as  implying  cataclysmic  action,  which  must  have  brought  the  hatchets  and 
fossils  together.  And  further,  in  a  carefully  written  article  in  Blackivood 
(October  1860),  by  one  who  has  examined  the  gravel  beds,  the  result  is 
most  conclusive  that  a  remote  prehistoric  antiquity  for  the  human  race  is 
by  no  means  proved  by  the  flint  remains.'  The  article  closes  as  follows  : — 
'  In  conclusion  then  of  the  whole  inquiry,  condensing  into  one  expression 
my  answer  to  the  general  question,  *  Whether  a  remote  prehistoric  anti- 
quity for  the  human  race  has  been  established  from  the  recent  discovery  of 
specimens  of  man's  handiwork  in  the  so-called  Diluvium,  I  maintain  it  is 
not  proven  ;  by  no  means  insisting  that  it  can  be  disproved^  but  insisting 
simply  that  it  remains — Not  Proven." 


Correspondance  des  Reformateurs  dans  les  pays  de  langue  francaise. 
Reuceillie  et  publiee.  Par  A.  L.  Herminjard.  Tome  I.  (1512 — 1516.) 
Geneve  :  H.  Georg,  libraire,  1866.  [Correspondence  of  the  Reformers  in 
French-speaking  Countries.  Collected  and  published  by  A.  L.  Hermin- 
jard.    Tome  I.  (1512— 1526.)     Geneva :  H.  Georg.     1866.] 

There  are  some  publications  which  the  press  can  recommend  to  the 
public  without  the  least  reserve,  and  such  works  are  too  rare  not  to  be 
specially  and  promptly  distinguished.  That  M.  Herminjards  is  of  this 
number,  the  title  itself  is  a  sufl&cient  guarantee.  Every  Christian  who 
blesses  God  for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  reformers  three  centuries 
ago,  must  be  aware  how  much  he  owes  to  the  eminent  works  produced  in 
our  day  by  French  protestants,  or  by  German  scholars,  who  have  illustrated 
the  origin  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  heroism  of  those  times  of  new  life 
and  spiritual  vigour. 
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Merle  d'Aubigne  led  the  way ;  the  Weisses,  the  Ilaags,  the  Bonnets, 
the  Coquerels,  and  the  de  Felices  in  France ;  the  Henrys  and  the  do 
Polenzes  in  Germany  have  followed;  and,  while  carefully  consulting  the 
ancient  records,  have  prosecuted  this  work  with  patience  and  success. 
Soon  the  Reformation  will  be  thoroughly  known,  even  in  its  minutest 
details,  and  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  popish  writers  as 
in  days  past. 

The  work  of  Mr  Herminjard  must  take  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
researches  hitherto  made,  as  he  has  bestowed  upon.it  the  most  elaborate 
care,  and  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  its  preparation. 
Being  a  minister  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  he  had  undertaken  to  write  the 
life  of  the  reformer  Viret.  His  researches,  conducted  with  a  conscientious 
exactitude,  soon  led  him  to  perceive  errors  in  the  traditional  narratives  of 
the  Reformation.  In  order  to  clear  up  these  matters,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  reformers,  in  which  he  found  many  unpublished 
pieces,  and  made  researches  which  were  crowned  with  success.  By  and 
by,  instead  'of  writing  a  life  of  Viret,  he  began  to  arrange  a  considerable 
quantity  of  letters,  of  which  a  large  number  had  never  seen  the  light. 
Such  is  the  collection  the  publication  of  which  has  just  commenced,  and  of 
which  there  will  be  in  all  ten  volumes.  The  publisher,  Georg,  Geneva, 
intends  to  issue  one  volume  every  year. 

We  have  now  before  us  volume  first.  It  begins  by  the  dedication  ad- 
dressed to  G.  Bri^onnet,  which  Lefevrs  d'Etaples  printed  at  the  head  of 
his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  in  1512,  and  concludes  by  an 
anonymous  and  unpublished  letter,  written  towards  the  end  of  1526,  and 
addressed  to  Martin  Euoer.  The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
the  most  minute  care,  and  displays  marks  of  learning  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Supported  by  some  of  the  most  competent  men  of 
Geneva,  and  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  M.  Herminjard  has  not  confined 
himself  to  the^reproduction  of  the  letters  of  the  reformers,  but  often  adds 
the  answers  of  their  correspondents  (among  which  are  found  many  written 
by  Erasmus).  In  fact,  he  has  given  all  the  letters  which  can  throw  any 
light  upon  the  state  of  things.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  accompanied  the 
text  with  notes,  occasionally  extended ;  at  the  head  of  every  letter  he  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  its  contents,  and  describes  the  personages  therein 
mentioned,  he  explains  the  obscure  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  discusses  the  dates,  and  attempts  to  discover  to  whom  the  anony- 
mous letters  may  be  ascribed ;  in  a  word,  he  does  all  that  is  possible  in 
order  to  make  this  collection  an  epistolary  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  French-speaking  countries.  AVe  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
merit  of  the  undertaking.  Too  often  the  religious  public,  who  receive  pro- 
ductions of  a  transient  worth  with  enthusiasm,  look  with  indifference  on 
those  great  works  which  are  destined  to  have  a  permanent  value.  It  is  an 
honour  to  that  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  the  French  language  is  spoken, 
and  especially  to  Geneva,  that  a  publication  of  such  importance  has  found 
there  the  needful  support.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  eagerly  received  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  those  readers  who  know  how  to 
estimate  works  of  a  superior  order,  will  look  with  interest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  these  volumes,  which  are  addressed,  not  to  Christians  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  but  to  all  who  hold  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  not  to  Christians  only,  but  to  all  the  lovers  of  true  history.  We 
heartily  wish  the  work  all  success,  and  may  shortly  devote  to  it  an  article 
more  extended  than  this  simple  notice. 
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Voices  of  the  Soul  Answered  in  God.     By  Rev.  John  Reid.     12mo.,  pp.  374. 

Nisbet  &  Co.,  Berners  Street,  London.     1865.  * 

This  volume  contains  much  sterling  thought,  and  will  repay  a  careful 
perusal.  It  leaves  a  soleum  impression  on  the  reader,  and  is  well  fitted  to 
interest  him  in  the  study  of  religious  truth.  A  work  so  good  as  this  ought 
to  have  been  better.  It  might  be  improved  by  more  definiteness  of  state- 
ment. What,  for  example,  does  the  writer  mean  by  saying,  "  The  soul  of 
Jesus  was  greatly  agitated  in  view  of  his  approaching  passion  ;  but  yet  I 
cannot  think  that  corroding  care  disturbed  his  spirit,  or  blighting  anxiety 
withered  his  heart"  (p.  332).  Does  this  mean  that  Jesus  was  not  "  exceed- 
ing sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  or  that  he  did  not  sin  amid  his  baptism  of 
grief?  "Estrangement  from  God  is  from  its  nature  eternal;  that  is,  left 
to  itself,  it  must  continue  for  ever."  "As  estrangement  from  God  is 
eternal  in  its  nature,  so  reconciliation  to  God  must  be  eternal"  (pp.  282, 
295).  Must  reconciliation  be  eternal  in  its  nature,  so  that  ^^left  to  itself  it 
must  continue  for  ever''  ?  Does  the  writer  mean  that  it  must,  or  that  it  will 
and  should  continue  for  ever  ?  Again,  he  is  attempting  to  prove  the  truth 
that  sinful  men  will  receive  "a  punishment  different  from  that  of  con- 
science," and  is  justly  condemning  the  error  that  sinful  men  will  merely 
suffer  those  pains  of  conscience  "  which  are  the  constitutional  result  of 
sin ;"  but  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  if  sinful  men  are  to  suffer  merely 
those  pangs  which  it  is  the  nature  of  conscience  to  inflict,  then  "  there  is 
no  moral  government"  (p.  118);  "there  is  no  accountability  to  God,"  "a 
premium  is  offered  for  crime"  (p.  119).  But  does  not  God  rule  in  the  con- 
science? Is  not  its  reproof  God's  reproof?  We  find  numerous  expressions 
like  the  following,  which  need  to  be  qualified  and  explained :  "  The 
creation  of  the  first  man  is  really  a  prophecy  of  the  God-man"  (p.  21). 
"  I  apprehend  that  the  Supreme  Majesty  had  to  humble  himself  when  he 
called  into  existence  the  first  particle  of  matter  that  settled  upon  the 
bosom  of  space"  (p.  32) ;  "  Guilt  cries  out  for  suffering ;  and  the  more 
intense  the  suffering  the  more  satisfaction  there  is  to  the  moral  faculty"  (p. 
137).  "It  is  strange  that  this  last  and  greatest  of  human  atonements  (the 
suicide  of  Judas)  should  stand  side  by  side  with  the  divine  atonement"  (p. 
138).  "  In  a  profound  sense,  the  soul  is  duothelitic  instead  of  monothditic  ; 
and  in  a  sense  equally  pregnant  with  meaning,  sin  is  involuntary  as  well 
as  voluntary.  The  aboriginal  soul,  which  is  crushed  down  by  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  the  developed  one,  will  not  acquiesce  in  sin, — here  it  is 
involuntary;  while  the  developed  soul  does  acquiesce, — here  it  is  voluntary. 
There  is  a  primitive  spectral  soul  ever  haunting  the  one  that  has  wandered 
astray,  and  ever  pronouncing  a  condemnation  against  its  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness. No  sin  can  reach  this  haunting  spirit,  neither  can  any  misery 
frighten  it  away,"  &c.  (p.  248). 

The  preceding  citations  suggest  the  remark  that,  although  the  style  of 
this  volume  has  many  excellences,  it  has  also  a  class  of  faults  which  the 
writer  of  the  volume  might  easily,  and  should  sedulously,  avoid.  These 
faults  of  rhetoric  are  closely  combined  with  a  fault  of  logic.  The  words 
affect,  as  they  are  affected  by,  the  thought.  The  following  extracts  will 
indicate  the  class  of  foibles  to  which  we  allude :  a  disregard  of  English 
idioms,  a  confusion  of  prosaic  with  poetical  forms  of  speech,  an  apparent 
striving  after  words  which  have  a  deep  sound,  &c.  "  Man  is  demeritorious 
for  not  keeping  the  law"  (p.  100).  **  It  seems  obvious  that  there  is  b^.  punish- 
ment of  God  as  well  as  a  punishment  of  the  soul"  (p.  122).  "If  there 
he  no  divine py,nishment,"  &c.  (p.  119).     In  the  future  state,  "there  will 
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be  the  conscious  disapprobation  of  self ;"  "  there  will  also  be  the  conscious 
disapprobation  of  God  and  the  good"  (p.  123).  "There  are  mental  wants 
that  seem  to  be  stretching  out  their  arms  for  help,  away  down  at  the  very 
bottom  of  being''  (p.  304).  "  That  there  is  a  dark  zone  in  the  mind  of  man 
must  be  admitted  bj  all;"  "a  nebulous  belt  surrounds  the  soul;"  "an 
extended  kingdom  exists  in  the  mind  shrouded  in  darkness,  greater  even 
than  the  kingdom  of  light]''  "there  are  germs  of  truth  in  the  mind  which 
we  can  only  half  see  by  scraping  away  the  soil  that  is  about  them,  and  which 
will  not  appear  above  ground  till  the  spring-time  of  eternity  draws  near'' 
(pp.  300-306).  "  A  visitor  from  some  distant  world  would  never  know 
that  the  mighty  array  of  glorified  men  were  once  with  sin  defied"  (p.  373). 
"  In  men  of  genius  with  their  intellectual  strides  there  is  found  a  typology 
of  the  future"  (p.  311). 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pronounce  a  judgment  against  this  entire  volume 
on  account  of  such  faults  as  are  here  indicated.  The  volume  has  great 
and  positive  merits,  and  accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  has  positive 
faults. 


The  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden  :  o?',  the  Buried  and  Risen  Saviour.  By 
William  Landels,  Minister  of  Regent's  Park  Chapel.  London  :  Nisbet 
&  Co.     1866. 

Under  this  title,  Mr  Landels  has  followed  out  the  train  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  from  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  to  his  ascension.  The  present 
volume,  therefore,  is  a  fitting  appendix  to  "The  Cross  of  Christ,"  by  the 
same  author.  The  topics  in  the  present  volume  are  varied,  and  they  are 
treated  in  the  same  interesting  and  eloquent  style  for  which  Mr  Landels 
is  distinguished.  It  is  vain  to  conceal  that  we  have  here  a  series  of 
pulpit  discourj^s;  for  the  popular  impress  is  conspicuous  throughout  We 
have  no  objections  to  have  such  addresses  transferred  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  press  ;  but  we  must  own  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  we  fail 
to  find  in  a  printed  volume  anything  more  than  what  maybe  expected 
from  a  popular  address.  Mr  Landels  succeeds  admirably  as  a  scene- 
painter  ;  and  the  topics  he  has  selected  afford  him  ample  scope  for  this 
talent.  He  is  quite  in  his  element  when  describing  the  sepulchre  in  the 
garden,  and  when  applying  the  scenes  which  he  describes  to  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life.  But  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
serious  dissatisfaction  with  a  style  of  preaching  which  has  become  too 
fashionable  in  our  day,  and  for  which  we  can  find  no  better  a  name  than  that 
of  sensational.  The  pulpit  has  been  too  often  converted  into  a  field  for 
theatrical  display.  "The  topics  must  be  such  as  afford  room  for  graphic 
delineation  of  character  and  incidents.  Truth,  heavenly  truth,  must 
stand  aside,  only  to  be  introduced  on  the  stage  when  she  can  be  paraded 
in  character,  or  dressed  up  in  trope  and  poetry.  Such  effusions  remind  us 
of  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry  on  a  grand  review  day.  It  is  all 
very  fine  and  startling,  and  it  is  meant  "for  effect,"  but  after  all,  if  the 
guns  are  not  shotted,  what  real  or  lasting  effect  is  produced  ?  Mr  Landels 
is  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  flashy  style,  from  his  possessing,  in  no 
common  degree,  the  kind  of  talent  which  is  necessary  to  excel  in  it.  If  he 
is  endowed  besides  with  the  gifts  of  interpreting  Scripture  and  expounding 
Christian  truth,  he  certainly  does  not  come  out  here  in  either  of  these 
departments.  As  to  his  doctrinal  views,  he  has  left  us  very  much  in  the 
dark.  Here,  however,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  speak,  for  Mr  Landels 
has  inveighed  in  no  measured  terms,  against  all  who  would  "attempt  to 
press  the  minds  of  others  within  the  limits  of  their  stereotyped  creeds  ;" 
and  we  run  the  risk  of  being  included  among  "  poor  purblind  creatures 
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hunting  for  heresy;"  "poor  short-sighted  creatures  denouncing  a  man 
because  he  thinks  more  honestly,  more  largely,  and  in  consequence  more 
clearly  and  further  than  they  with  their  little  creeds,"  &c.  We  are 
unable  to  guess  to  what  "  creatures"  in  all  broad  England  this  denunciation 
can  properly  apply.  Most  of  the  Churches  we  know  of  have  no  creeds  at 
all,  little  or  large,  and  such  as  have  a  creed  have  no  discipline.  Must  we 
conclude,  then,  that  Mr  Landels  speaks  from  personal  experience,  and 
that  he  has  embraced  certain  principles  which  have  exposed  him  to  the 
censure  or  suspicion  of  some  of  his  own  brethren  of  the  old  evangelical 
school  ?  AVe  can  discover  no  evidence  of  this  from  the  volume  before  us  ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  the  author  has  afforded  us  very  scanty  means  of 
judging  in  regard  to  this  point.  That  his  views  are  not  of  the  "Broad 
School,"  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr  Landels  is  a  Sacramentarian, 
being  fully  as  zealous  about  ''believers'  baptism"  as  any  disciple  of  Pusey 
can  be  about  the  bodily  presence  in  the  other  and  higher  sacrament. 
And,  though  his  language  might  seem  to  indicate  indifference  to  divine 
truth,  such  a  suspicion  can  hardly  be  entertained  in  regard  to  one  who 
recently  came  out  so  strong  with  his  "  testimony"  against  baptismal 
regeneration,  if  we  recollect  right,  that  he  charged  the  whole  body  of  the 
evangelical  clergy  of  the  English  Church  with  the  sin  of  "  lying  unto  God." 
When,  therefore,  he  says,  "Even  where  differences  on  the  most  important 
points  exist,  it  is  never  wise  to  resort  to  unsparing  denunciation,"  and 
"  though  a  man  may  differ  from  us  in  his  interpretation  of  the  plainest 
statements  of  Scripture,  we  should  be  slow  to  threaten  him  with  damna- 
tion ;"  we  must  hesitate  before  setting  him  down  as  devoid  of  zeal  for 
revealed  truth.  Such  expressions,  in  fact,  amount  to  little  more  than 
high  sounding  phrases,  in  the  general  sentiment  of  which  all  are  agreed, 
but  which  each  party  in  turn,  when  its  own  peculiar  views  are  assailed, 
indignantly  refuses  to  apply  to  itself. 


The  Awakening  of  Italy,  and  the  Crisis  of  Rome.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie 
LL.D.     London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.     1866, 

Supposing  (what  some  interpreters  of  prophecy  hold  to  be  very  likely)  that 
the  papal  church  should  rise  to  a  sudden  and  brief  ascendancy,  previous  to 
her  final  overthrow, — supposing  that  during  that  perod  she  should  re  enact 
on  the  stage  of  our  country  the  tragic  scenes  which  marked  the  reign  of 
"  bloody  Mary," — we  know  none  so  likely  to  figure  among  the  first  victims 
of  her  vengeance  than  the  author  of  this  volume.  Certainly  no  writer  of 
the  present  day  has  done  so  much  to  unveil  the  enormous  pretensions,  to 
paint  in  more  vivid  colours  the  malign  features,  to  lay  bare  the  unwliole- 
Bome  intolerance,  the  treasonable  policy,  and  the  nefarious  designs  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Some  time  ago  we  directed  attention  to  his  admirable 
work  on  "  Rome  and  Civil  Libert}',"  the  perusal  of  which,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  true  character  of  the  papacy ; 
and  a  cheap  edition  of  which  has,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  been  circulated  in 
several  thousands  through  England.  And  now  in  the  volume  before  us, 
where  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  Italy  in  its  present  position  and  pros- 
pects, the  author  has  given  the  results  of  his  personal  observations,  after  a 
third  visit  to  that  delightful,  but  long  down -trodden,  and  yet  half-awakened 
country.  Every  fact  (and  many  of  them  are  startling  enough),  is  substan- 
tiated by  proofs  of  unquestionable  authority  ;  and  the  whole  is  written  in 
a  style  which  combines  the  elegance  of  the  scholar  with  the  ease  of  the 
niaster  in  composition. 

In  giving  this  brief  notice  of  the  publication  before  u*? ,  we  feel  that  our  duty 
is  only  half  done.     The  topics  to  which  it  introduces  us  are  such  as  demand 
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the  solemn  attention  of  all  the  evangelical  churches,  and  of  the  nation  itself. 
We  might  point,  for  example,  to  the  chapter  in  "  The  Paolotti,"  or  the  order 
of  St  Vincent  do  Paul,  a  species  of  modern  Jesuits.  Dropping  the  odious 
name,  they  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  under  various  pretences 
aim  at  the  same  object.  "  The  Paolotti  know  how  to  open  all  doors,  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  secret  places.  They  belong  to  every  rank  of  life, 
from  the  noble  to  the  beggar ;  they  practise  every  profession  and  every 
trade.  They  profess  all  shades  of  politics,  and  they  wear  every  disguise. 
They  are  found  in  the  bureaus  of  government,  eating  the  bread  of  the  state 
which  they  are  secretly  labouring  to  overthrow.  They  swarm  in  the  work- 
shop, they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  working  men's  clubs ;  but  what 
delights  them  most  is  to  act  as  tutors  and  schoolmasters.  Their  ambition 
is  to  mould  the  young,  and  rear  a  race  in  Italy  that  shall  be  worthv  of  the 
dark  ages."  "  This  powerful  body,  wath  its  numerous  affiliated  branches,  is 
spread,  not  only  over  Italy,  but  over  all  Europe.''  But  while  our  author 
exposes  the  dark  side  of  Italy,  and  assigns  full  weight  to  the  various  obstacles 
which  oppose  her  regeneration,  he  has  given  interesting  details  of  the 
awakening  of  Italy.  As  to  Rome,  his  is  the  hopeful  spirit  inspired  by  faith 
in  the  elastic  energies  of  a  people  at  last  fairly  roused  to  a  sense  of  liberty, 
and  above  all,  by  faith  in  the  powers  of  evangelical  truth.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  the  extinction  of  the  papal  sovereignty  would  create 
no  blank  in  Europe,  and  occasion  no  disturbance  beyond  Rome,  "  In  the 
triple  crown  Catholic  Europe  finds  its  centre  of  union, — the  pivot  on  which 
its  political  organisations  revolve.  The  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  and 
the  annexation  of  the  tiara  to  the  crown  of  Italy  carries  in  it  a  formidable 
menace  to  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe.  They  neither  can  nor  will  con- 
sent to  such  an  arrangement.  Their  interests  demand  the  independence  of 
the  pontificate  ;  and,  as  M.  Thiers  said  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  *  There 
is  no  independence  for  the  pontificate  but  sovereignty.' "  He  anticipates, 
therefore,  "  a  break  up" — a  terrible  revolution — from  which  he  thinks  the 
papacy  itself  anticipates  an  ultimate  triumph,  as  .on  former  occasions  of  the 
same  kind.  But  the  changed  condition  of  society,  the  influence  of  a  free 
press,  the  spread  of  constitutional  and  national  ideas,  may,  he  concludes, 
baffle  the  calculations  of  Rome,  ''and  so  the  tempest,  instead  of  wafting  her 
to  dominion,  may  plunge  her  into  an  abyss  from  which  she  shall  rise  no 
more." 

Dr  Wylie  needs  no  letter  of  recommendation  from  us.  He  has  already 
established  for  himself  a  name  as  an  authority  on  Romanism  and  Italy. 
This  volume  will  not  detract  from  his  fair  fame.  It  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  book  we  know  on  the  state  and  condition,  mentally,  morally,  politi- 
cally, commercially,  as  they  bear  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  Italy  of  the 
present  day. 


Life  of  John  Welsh,  Minister  of  Ayr  :  Including  Illustrations  of  the  Con- 
temporary Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  and  France.  By  the  late 
Rev.  James  Young,  Editor  of  the  Countess  of  Mar's  Arcadia,  &c.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren.  1866. 

Well  did  we  know  the  author  of  this  volume  ;  and  a  worthier  man,  a 
more  devout  Christian,  and  a  more  painstaking,  enthusiastic  student  of  our 
history,  we  have  seldom  met  with.  A  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school,  ho 
may  be  said  to  have  almost  worshipped  the  memory  of  our  Scottish  worthies. 
It  was  this  profound  veneration,  and  not  a  mere  antiquarian  spirit,  that  led 
him  to  pry  into  ancient  records,  to  ferret  out  old  books,  and  to  gloat  with 
insatiable  delight  over  some  dusky  moth-eaten  manuscript  tiiat  happened  to 
fall  into  his  hands.     It  was  not  the  rareness  of  the  document,  but  the  asso- 
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ciations  with  the  men  and  the  times  -which  it  elicited,  that  awakened  the' 
sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  gave  tenderness  to  the  tone  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  treasure  he  had  discovered.  But  of  all  the  characters  which  he  admired, 
none  stood  so  high  as  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  For  years  was  he  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  his  reseaches  into  the  history  of  John  Welsh ;  not  a 
stone  was  left  unturned,  not  a  library  unconsulted,  not  a  track  unpursued, 
which  promised  to  throw  light  on  the  darling  object  of  his  investigations. 
Not  that  he  bored  any  with  the  subject;  on  the  contrary,  the  search  was 
followed  out  as  if  by  torch-light  and  alone;  be  never  crowed  over  his  dis- 
coveries ;  and  his  nearest  friends  hardly  knew  what  progress  he  had  made. 
Even  to  them,  therefore,  the  present  volume  must  be  new,  and  they  must 
be  struck  with  the  amount  of  information  which  he  has  succeeded  in  amass- 
ing. It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  that  the 
only  regret  he  expressed  on  his  deathbed  was,  that  he  had  not  been  spared 
long  enough  to  finish  his  treatise  on  some  point  in  theology.  The  only 
wish  for  the  prolongation  of  life  which  escaped  from  the  lips  of  our  dying 
friend  was,  that  he  might  be  spared  to  publish  his  Life  of  John  Welsh.  The 
wish  was  not  granted ;  but  the  task,  which  was  so  long  delayed  that  some 
doubted  if  he  would  ever  live  to  accomplish  it,  has  been  fulfilled  since  his 
decease  by  his  excellent  friend  the  Hev.  James  Anderson,  well  known 
among  lovers  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  author  of  "  The  Ladies  of 
the  Covenant  and  of  the  Reformation,"  and  "Memorable  Women  of  the 
Puritan  Times."  It  has  been  executed  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity, 
perhaps,  we  might  say,  over-scrupulous ;  for  the  editor  has  retained  much 
in  the  text  which  he  himself  might  probably  have  thrown  into  an  appendix. 
The  editor  has  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  remarkable  for 
its  truth,  tenderness,  and  good  taste. 

We  had  no  conception  till  we  opened  this  volume  that  the  Life  of  Welsh 
contained  so  much  graphic  and  varied  incident.  In  the  very  outset  of  life 
he  was  ''no  ordinary  boy."  Having  played  truant  at  school,  he  set  off 
from  his  father's  house  and  joined  a  gang  of  gypsies  or  border  thieves. 
The  return  of  the  prodigal  from  this  unhappy  escapade,  and  to  the  house 
of  his  aunt,  who  so  kindly  received  him,  and  who,  bringing  the  offender 
from  his  hiding-place,  reconciled  him  to  his  grieved  father,  is  well  told. 
We  are  next  introduced  to  him  as  minister  of  Selkirk,  where,  surrounded 
by  popish  enemies,  his  labours  were  prosecuted  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Few 
readers  will  be  prepared  to  hear  of  the  extent  to  which  popery,  or  at  least 
an  ignorance  prepared  to  relapse  into  popery,  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  that 
period  ;  and  how  much  we  owe  to  the  self-denying  labours  of  such  men  as 
Welsh.  Nor  c^n  we  well  form  any  idea,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace, 
how  much  devolved  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men,  at  a  time  while  whole 
districts  of  country,  including  several  parishes,  were,  through  the  parsimony, 
or  rather  the  simonaical  avarice  of  the  land-owners,  consigned  to  the  care 
of  one  minister.  "  From  its  commencement,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  a  missionary  institution.  It  was  only  by  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  pure  faith  that  she  had  any  security,  not  only  for  her  prosperity,  but 
for  her  very  existence.  Not  otherwise  could  she  have  been  prevented  from 
falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  machinations  of  her  adversaries,  whether  these 
were  ungodly  rulers,  the  ignorant  rabble,  or  the  supporters  of  the  man  of 
sin." 

After  his  transportation  to  Kirkcudbright,  Welsh  was  exposed  to  much 
calumny  and  reproach  by  his  faithful  preaching,  and  especially  by  his  un- 
compromising opposition  to  the  manoeuvres  of  James  and  his  Court  for  the 
restoration  of  prelacy.  But  it  was  not  till  his  settlement  at  Ayr  that  his 
serious  troubles  began.  The  immediate  and  ostensible  occasion  for  the  per- 
secution to  which  he  and  others  of  his  faithful  brethren  were  exposed,  was 
their  share  in  holding  the  famous  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  a: 
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Aberdeen,  after  it  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Government.  We  can  only 
aflford  to  give  a  brief  extract  as  a  specimen,  referring  to  the  embarkation  of 
Welsh  and  his  companions  when  they  were  exiled  to  France.  We  beg  to 
recommend  the  volume  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  to  which  it  furnishes  an  important,  and,  we  may  add,  a 
most  seasonable  contribution. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  November,  Welsh  and  his  companions  bade 
adieu  to  their  dungeon — a  willing  adieu,  however  great  the  evils  which  they 
felt  might  afterwards  betide  them.  They  arrived  at  Leith  pier,  along  with 
their  wives  and  some  of  their  dearest  friends,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Although  these  proceedings  of  the  government  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  yet  a  considerable  crowd  was  gathered  at  the  pier  to  see 
them  embark  and  to  bid  them  farewell.  Asa  suitable  preliminary  to  their 
embarkation,  Welsh,  who  was  extensively  known  and  popular  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  western,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  ofl&ciated  in  trying  times,  offered  up  a  solemn  and  fervent 
prayer,  which  excited  deep  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  Hav- 
ing taken  an  affecting  leave  of  their  wives  and  friends,  he  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  stepped  into  the  small  boat  which  waited  at  the  side  to  take  them  out 
to  the  ship  in  the  Roads.  They  remained  in  the  boat  for  a  time,  waiting 
for  the  skipper,  who,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  was  not  ready  to  go 
on  board  that  evening.  It  was  then  left  to  their  choice,  either  to  go  on 
board  the  vessel  without  the  skipper,  or  to  remain  on  shore,  holding  them- 
selves ready,  however,  to  embark  whenever  they  should  be  called.  They 
preferred  to  remain  on  shore ;  and  they  were  the  more  disposed  to  do  this, 
in  consequence  of  an  offer  made  them  by  Mr  John  Murray,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  town,  to  receive  and  entertain  them  at  his  own  house. 
They  immediately  proceeded  thither.  It  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  that 
most  excellent  minister,  that  he  should  have  thus  owned  them,  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  had  previously  given  deep  umbrage  to  the  prelates, — to 
Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Ross,  his  colleague  in  the  ministry,  and  to  Archbishop 
Spotswood^son-in-law  to  Lindsay,  by  the  open  and  resolute  manner  in 
which,  both  in  the  pulpit  at  Leith,  and  at  the  meetings  of  Presbytery,  he 
had  borne  testimony  against  their  courses,  and  considering  farther  that  he 
ran  the  risk  of  giving  still  greater  offence,  and  consequently  of  becoming 
himself  the  victim  of  their  vengeance,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  he  afterwards  did. 

"  It  was  not  '  without  a  providence,'  observes  Calderwood,  that  the  exiles 
accepted  of  Mr  Murray's  hospitality.  It,  at  least,  saved  them  from  much 
discomfort ;  for  a  gale  of  wind  rising  in  the  night,  drove  the  vessel  from  her 
moorings,  and  obliged  her  to  run  for  safety  to  Kinghorn,  on  the  opposite 
coast.  Not  many  hours  after,  however,  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  wind 
becoming  favourable,  they  were  again  called  to  take  their  places  in  the 
small  boat  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  came  forth  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  their  host.  Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  and  the 
cold,  a  concourse  of  people,  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  evening,  were 
assembled  at  the  harbour  to  see  them  embark,  and  to  bid  them  adieu.  Welsh, 
on  this  occasion,  as  before,  offered  up  the  farewell  devotions,  and  preached 
also  a  valedictory  sermon  out  of  the  boat,  after  the  noblest  of  all  examples, 
to  the  high  gratification  of  his  numerous  admirers  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
He  gave  them  many  exhortations  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught,  and  for  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  he  would  be  wiUing  to  lay 
down  his  life,  adding  that  what  he  did  suffer  '  was  the  great  joy  of  his  con- 
science.' Others  of  the  exiles  spoke  in  the  same  strain.  At  length  the 
vessel  moved  off  amidst  the  mingled  sobs  and  congratulations  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  followed  as  far  as  they  could  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  gazed  on 
the  vessel  as  long  as  it  was  visible,  their  ears  being  meanwhile  regaled  by 
the  melody  of  the  23d  P^alm,  which  was  sung  by  the  exiles,  '  that  both  the 
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courage  and  joy  they  had  in  God  might  be  manifest  to  all.'  '  Blessed  be 
God,'  exclaims  a  correspondent  of  James  Melville's,  the  relator  of  this  affect- 
ing history,  '  who  made  that  action  glorious,  and  graced  them  [the  exiles] 
in  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  all  that  looked  on  them,  and  grant  me  grace  for 
my  part  never  to  forget  it !'  " 


Henri  de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway.  A  Filial  Memoir,  with  a  Prefatory 
Life  of  his  Father,  Le  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  By  the  Rev.  David  C.  A. 
Agnew.     Edinburgh  :  William  Paterson.     1864. 

Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  Reign  oj  Louis  XIV. ;  or,  the  Hugue- 
not Refugees  and  their  Descendants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
the  Rev.  David  C.  A.  Agnew.     Printed  for  Private  Circulation.     1866 


In  these  two  handsome  volumes  Mr  Agnew  has  opened  a  new  vein  in 
the  field  of  historical  research,  and  one  pre-eminently  requiring  attention. 
Of  all  memorials  none  are  so  ready  to  sink  into  oblivion  than  those  of  the 
exile,  separated  from  his  friends  and  countrymen,  and  cast  like  a  weed  on 
the  shore  of  a  strange  land.  The  few  who  come  into  contact  with  him 
care  little  about  the  history  of  one  who  had  no  friends  to  mark  his  career, 
and  no  country  to  mourn  his  departure.  Exiles  for  the  cause  of  religion 
are  still  less  likely  to  attract  notice  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Hence 
the  memorials  of  the  French  Refugees  who  crowded  in  such  numbers  to 
our  shores  were  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  a  congenial  chronicler. 
From  this  destiny  they  have  been  preserved  through  the  labours  of  Mr 
Agnew,  who  has  been  led,  partly  from  family  connection,  but  mainly  from 
sympathy  with  the  piety  and  worth  of  the  good  men  who  suffered  so  much 
for  truth  and  liberty,  to  investigate  their  history ;  and  in  these  volumes 
we  have  the  fruits  of  inquiries  which  must  have  been  prosecuted  under 
manifold  difficulties,  and  with  widely  scattered  materials  The  first  volume, 
published  two  years  ago,  which  contains  what  he  terms  a  "  Filial  Memoir  " 
of  De  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  Mr  Agnew  wishes  now  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  appendix  to  the  larger  volume,  now  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation, on  the  general  subject  of  the  French  Refugees.  In  this  volume, 
besides  a  chapter  on  Ruvigny,  we  have  memoirs  of  the  three  Dukes  of 
Schomberg,  including,  of  course,  the  famous  general  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne ;  of  the  Ligoniers,  the  La  Rochefoucaulds,  and  of  other 
members  of  noJ3le  families,  of  refugee  clergy,  of  officers,  of  literati,  with 
notices  of  their  descendants,  &c.  &c.  Few  things  are  more  fitted  to  make 
us  blush  for  our  common  nature  than  the  mean  jealousy  which  seems  to 
have  dogged  the  steps  of  these  Protestant  exiles,  of  whom,  in  fact,  "the 
world  was  not  worthy."  England  indeed  afforded  them  an  asylum  ; 
but  their  memorialist  is  obliged  to  spend  pages  in  vindicating  them  from 
obloquy  and  detraction.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  England.  The  same 
paltry  exclusiveness  may  be  seen  evinced  in  every  country  village,  and 
every  corporation,  not  excepting  the  church  herself.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
for  the  stranger  to  suppose  that  personal  worth  or  past  services  to  the  cause 
of  religion  will  shield  him  from  being  regarded  as  an  intruder,  whom  envy 
will  strive  to  disparage,  and  whom  party  spirit  will  treat  with  neglect. 
Mr  Agnew  has  done  his  best  to  vindicate  the  tarnished  names  of  these 
good  men  ;  and  to  all  who  love  the  truth,  to  all  who  delight  in  historical 
research,  and  more  especially  to  all  who  are  connected  by  birth  wtth  these 
once  illustrious  families,  his  work  will  be  perused  or  consulted  with  great 
interest.  The  volumes  are  got  up  in  a  very  imposing  style,  quarto  size, 
with  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  We  trust  the  excellent  author  will 
be  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  the  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France  which  must  be  revived  by  his  praiseworthy  investigations. 
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Sermons  and  Expositions.  By  the  late  John  Robertson,  D.D.,  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Young, 
Monifieth.     London :  Alexander  Strahan.     1865. 

Dr  John  Robertson  was  cut  down  in  the  midtime  of  his  days.  He  was 
known  to  many  old  St  Andrians  as  an  able  and  successful  student.  In 
almost  every  class,  from  the  beginning  of  his  college  course  to  the  very- 
close,  he  wsbs  Jacile  princeps  ;  and  all  he  did  was.  done  so  quietly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  the  idlest  of  the  idle.  For  ten  years  he  was  settled 
at  Strathmartine,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Glasgow  Cathedral.  This 
volume  is  nearly  all  posthumous ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  only  a  very 
small  part,  and  that  fragmentary,  at  the  close  was  prepared  by  the  author 
with  any  view  to  the  press.  The  memoir  is  brief  and  meagre.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  giving  the  reader  any  insight  into  the  inner  life  and  methods 
of  thought  and  work  of  the  man.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  (after  the  brief  biographical  sketch)  consists  of  sermons  preached 
in  the  country  parish  ;  the  second,  of  sermons  prepared  and  preached  in 
Glasgow ;  and  the  third  consists  of  a  few  fragments  prepared  at  St  An- 
drews, when  laid  finally  aside  from  duty,  with  a  view  to  the  press. 

We  confess  to  having  been  sadly  disappointed  with  the  perusal  of  the 
volume.  We  expected  great  things  from  Dr  Robertson's  ripe  scholarship, 
extensive  reading,  and  matured  powers  ;  but,  in  the  earlier  sermons,  of 
definite  distinct  doctrine  there  is  none.  Elegant  composition,  vigorous 
thought  and  expression,  there  is,  but  of  theology,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word,  there  is  next  to  nothing.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  author  had  never 
turned  the  unquestionably  great  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  subject  in  the 
solitude  of  his  quiet  country  manse.  And  when  the  theology  appears  as  it 
does  in  the  Glasgow  sermons,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Maurician  Arminianism,  of  the  weakest  and  most  watery  type.  Christ, 
according  to  him,  is  the  head  of  our  whole  race.  This  is  "a  connection 
we  may  repudiate  and  resist  till  it  is  broken,  and  we  go  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness ;  but  a  connection,  too,  we  may  wisely  and  thankfully  use  and  improve 
till  no  more  darkness  remain,  and  we  pass  into  the  perfect  light  of  heaven." 
Speaking  of  the  ''  good  "  that  is  in  the  world,  he  says,  "  This,  though  they 
know  it  not ;  this,  though  they  may  deny  it ;  this  is  of  Christ  our  Lord ; 
by  this  He  is  testifying  for  Himself ;  by  this  He  is  claiming  these  people 
as  His  own  ;  by  this  He  is  declaring  Himself  the  Lord  and  Head  of  them, 
as  of  all  other  human  beings,"  &c.  Again,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
"  the  apostle  looked  upon  all  men  as  related  to  Christ,  and  having  Him  for 
their  Head  ;  but  yet  he  did  not  look  upon  all  as  therefore  living  members  : 
some  were  related  to  Christ  only  unconsciously,  others  might  be  dead 
members."  Christ's  choosing  us  means,  "Christ  choosing  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  coming  to  provide  a,  possible  salvation  for  them  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life."  This  doctrine  appears  more  or  less  fully  and 
clearly  in  every  one  of  the  Glasgow  sermons.  "  The  doctrine  of  imputation" 
is  quietly  thrown  aside;  "the  righteousness  of  God"  is  God's  personal 
rectitude  ;  and  "  the  doctrine  of  election  "  is  proved  to  be  only  God's  choice 
of  "nations,"  the  Bible  not  having  a  word  to  say  for  individual  personal 
election. 

The  third  part  consists  of  fragments,  but  they  are  valuable  fragments  of 
minute  criticism.  Fragmentary  though  they  are,  they  shew  us  what  Dr 
Robertson  could  have  done  had  he  put  fully  forth  his  great  powers  in  this 
direction.     W^e  closed  the  volume  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  feeling. 
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Theology  and  Life.     Sermons   chiefly  on  Special  Occasions. 
Pltjmptre,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  &c. 
Alexander  Strahan.     1866. 


By  E  H. 

London : 


We  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know,  in  reading  this  volume,  wherein  the 
author  differs,  and  how  far,  from  his  predecessor  Mr  Maurice,  who  was 
deposed  for,  as  it  seems  to  us,  teaching  not  very  differently  from  his  suc- 
cessor. For  example,  he  teaches  "the  unity  of  mankind  in  Christ,  Christ 
the  head  of  every  man,  Jew  and  Gentile,  alike  in  their  sin  and  their  re- 
demption, alike  in  the  history  of  their  fall  and  in  their  capacity  for  re- 
storation, all  concluded  under  condemnation,  that  all  might  be  the  objects 
of  a  boundless  mercy."  If  that  be  true,  Mr  Maurice's  doctrine  about  the 
eternity  or  non-eternity  of  future  punishment  becomes  a  mere  worthless 
speculation.  The  author  has  a  sermon  on  "  Justification  by  Faith,  and 
its  first  preacher."  He  thinks  Habakkuk  was  the  first  preacher  of  it.  He 
forgets  about  Enoch  and  Noah.  We  cannot  discover  any  difference  be- 
tween the  views  of  Mr  Maurice  and  those  of  his  successor  on  the  nature  of 
justification.  Thus  he  expresses  it :  "To  believe  in  God,  and  in  his 
righteousness,  in  his  will  to  give  what  he  demands,  in  his  justice,  and  in 
his  love  ;  to  trust  that  will  in  all  the  chances  of  life,  in  all  the  convulsions 
of  the  spirit,  is  to  find  peace  and  life."  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Popish 
doctrine  on  the  point :  "  The  righteousness  which  is  God's  special  attri- 
bute is  revealed  as  that  which  he  imparts,  which  in  every  human  soul  has 
its  starting-point  and  its  goal  in  trust,"  Again  :  "  In  that  faith  there  lies 
the  source  of  all  true  righteousness,  and  through  it  Christ  imparts  a 
righteousness  like  his  own,  the  righteousness  of  filial  obedience  and  filial 
love."  That  and  no  more,  that  and  no  higher,  is  this  professor  of  divinity's 
idea  of  the  righteousness  that  justifies,  that  righteousness  of  God  which 
the  gospel  reveals  and  proclaims,  and  which  alone  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 


Studies  for  Sunday  Evening.     By  Lord  Kinloch.     Edinburgh :  Edmon 

stone  &  Douglas.     1866. 

The  title  of  this  volume  explains  itself  and  unfolds  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  which  is  considerably  more  than  can  be  truly  said  of  the  titles  of 
many  modern  publications.  The  studies  are  thirty-four  in  number,  and 
embrace  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Lord  .Kinloch  has  given  us  his  judg- 
ment on  many  points  of  passing  interest.  We  turned  first,  for  example, 
to  "  Given  by  Inspiration,"  a  very  admirable  paper,  though  we  do  not 
agree  with  either  all  its  reasonings  or  all  its  conclusions  ;  "  Elders  in  every 
City,"  "  Saved  by  Faith,"  "  The  Purpose  of  Election,"  "  The  Necessity  of 
Miracles,"  "  The  Propitiatory  Sacrifice,"  and  "  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath." 
This  last  meditation  is  thoroughly  good,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  sound, 
though  far  from  exhaustive  on  the  subject.  We  quote  a  single  sentence 
to  shew  the  stand-point  of  this  legal,  acute,  clear  thinker:  "The  Deca- 
logue, with  this  commandment  in  it,  is  rightly  read  as  a  grand  promulga- 
tion of  the  statute  law  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe."  This  other 
sentence  is  also  worth  extracting  :  "  When,  of  the  great  mass  of  ceremonial 
precepts  given  to  the  Jews,  this  alone  is  found  selected  in  order  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  moral  code,  it  is  an  almost  inevitable  inference  that  equally 
with  the  others  this  commandment  was  intended  for  universal  obedience." 
We  can  cordially  commend  his  Lordship's  volume  as  a  suggestive,  and  in 
many  respects  a  solid  contribution  to  our  literature  of  practical  divinity. 
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Eastward.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  With  seventy  illustrations  from 
photographs,  engraved  by  Joseph  Swain.  London  :  Alexander  Strahan. 
1866. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  attractive  volumes  of  the  season.  Brimming 
with  heartiness  and  good  humour,  sparkling  with  incident,  and  glowing 
with  deep  and  occasionally  with  devout  emotion,  every  page  is  a  picture, 
and  the  whole  reads  like  a  romance.  Most  of  the  sketches  we  have  seen 
before  in  "  Good  AVords  ;"  but  here  they  are  gathered  together,  and  the  eflfect 
is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  True,  we  do  not  meet  with  any  great  or  novel 
discoveries,  or  erudite  conjectures.  True,  we  see  fully  as  much  of  Dr  Macleod 
as  of  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed,  it  requires  some  elSbrt  of  the  fancy  to  con- 
ceive of  the  lively  Doctor  in  a  land  so  called.  We  can  hardly  picture  him 
as  travelling  over  the  sacred  ground  in  any  other  conveyance  than  in  a  first- 
class  carriage,  as  well  padded  as  the  unfortunate  Mussulman  upon  whose 
prostrate  body  he  sat  down,  mistaking  it  for  a  canvass  bag,  and  without 
realising  the  time  when,  as  some  wag  observed  to  the  horror  of  a  good  lady, 
the  guard  would  be  shouting  out  "  Bethlehem  Station  !"  Still,  next  to  the 
delight  of  travelling  in  Dr  Macleod's  company,  is  that  of  listening  to  his 
account  of  his  travels.  The  illustrations  are  exquisitely  finished  ;  and  Mr 
Strahan  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  volume  as  inviting  to  the  eye, 
as  it  certainly  must  prove  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

Scripture  Studies ;  or,  Things  New  and  Old.  By  the  Rev.  William  White, 
Haddington,  Author  of  "Lectures  on  Daniel,"  "The  Principles  of 
Christian  Union  as  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God,"  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh  : 
W.  P.  Kennedy.     18G6. 

We  hasten  to  notice  the  appearance  of  this  volume  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  soon  te^do  more  justice  to  its  contents.  Meanwhile,  we  may  say, 
that  to  all  who  delight  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  Scripture,  to 
trace  the  Divine  wisdom  in  its  construction,  and  to  discern  the  occult,  but 
no  less  real  and  important  relations  between  revealed  truth  and  the  con- 
stitution, the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  (the  best  of  all 
arguments  in  behalf  of  inspiration),  these  "  Studies  "  will  afford  no  or- 
dinary treat.  The  topics  are  various,  but  all  are  treated  in  a  style  of  raci- 
ness  and  originality  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Some  of  the  "  Essays  "  will  be 
found  peculiarly  suggestive  of  things  new  as  well  as  old.  And  Mr  White 
has  thrown  over  the  whole  the  halo  of  that  fervid  imagination  for  which 
he  is  distinguished. 

Mill  and  Carlyle,  An  Examination  of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill's  Doctrine  of 
Causation  in  relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  with  an  occasional  Discourse  on 
Sauerteig,  by  Smelfungus.  By  P.  P.  Alexander,  A.M.  Edinburgh : 
W.  P.  Nimmo.     18G6. 

If  any  reader  wants  to  see  Mr  Mill's  doctrine  of  causation  ably,  clearly, 
and  most  logically  handled,  we  can  commend  to  him,  with  all  assurance, 
the  first  half  of  this  volume.  And  if  any  reader  of  Carlyle's  works  wants 
to  see  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  manner  of  thought,  and  other 
queer  ways,  while  all  the  time  "  the  great  Thomas"  is  sharply  and  aptly 
criticised,  the  latter  half  of  this  volume  is.  to  be,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
commended  to  them.  There  is  nothing  better  even  in  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses," clever  as  that  burlesque  confessedly  is.  We  are  free  to  confess 
that  we  turned  to  Carlyle's  Frederick  to  verify  some  of  the  imaginary 
quotations,  seeking  for  them  in  vain. 
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The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew.  A  New  Translation,  with  brief 
Notes,  and  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  London  :  Samuel  Bagster 
&  Sons.     1866. 

"  No  man  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desire th  new,  for  he  sait' 
the  old  is  better."  Such  is  generally  our  feeling  when  we  dip  into  a  new 
translation  of  any  part  of  the  Bible.  We  generally  find,  as  here,  many 
improvements  in  parts,  points,  and  minute  particulars,  but  we  come  back 
from  them  all,  as  a  whole,  with  increased  love  for  our  old  Bible.  Mr 
Godwin  is  the  author  of  this  particular  new  version  ;  and  he  takes  good 
care  to  impart  and  infuse  his  own  theology  into  his  work.  Mr  Godwin 
does  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  an  imputed  righteousness,  and  so  he 
changes,  in  all  cases,  the  word  "righteousness"  into  "justice"  or  some 
other  term.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  ' 
is  changed  to  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  right  with  him." 
But  how?  In  fact,  Mr  Godwin  has  banished  utterly  both  the  terms 
"righteous"  and  "righteousness"  from  his  improved  version,  substitut- 
ing "  right  "  and  "  upright  "  for  them,  "  justice  "  in  at  least  one  instance. 


TJie  Shepherd  and  his  Flock.    By  J.  R. 

Nisbet  &  Co. 


MacDuff,  D.D. 

1866. 


London  :  James 


Another  contribution  from  the  fertile  and  elegant  pen  of  the  author  of 
"  Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  with  a  variety  of  other  works,  and  written 
in  the  same  pleasing  and  flowing  vein.  The  theme  is  delightful,  the 
several  topics  are  treated  in  an  easy  style  of  practical  reflection,  w^ith  an 
intermixture  of  doctrinal  matter ;  and  the  whole  is  eminently  fitted  for  a 
time  of  sickness  and  seclusion,  serving  the  part  of  a  kind  pastoral  visit, 
making  the  soul  to  lie  down  "in  green  pastures,"  and  leading  it  by  "  the 
quiet  waters." 

i 

The  Synagogue :  its  Origin  and  Purpose.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall,  Aberdeen, 
1865.     By  Rev.  M.  Sacks,  Prof.  Theol. 

A  remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  by  one  whose  special 
learning  and  antecedents  eminently  qualify  him  for  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  inference  against  ritualism  in  New  Testament  worship  might 
have  been  presented  at  greater  length,  instead  of  being  merely  suggested. 
But  it  is  there,  and  it  is  irresistible.  With  some  minds  also  it  may  be 
all  the  more  effective,  from  its  not  being  protruded. 


Miscellaneous  Sermons  preached  to  a  Village  Congregation.  By  Arthur 
Roberts,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Woodrising,  Norfolk.  London  :  J.  Nisbet  & 
Co.     1866. 

"  This  little  volume  of  discourses  pretends  to  nothing  more  than  to  ex 
hibit,  in  a  plain  and  homely  dress,  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  truths 
which  were  so  stoutly  held  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  our  Church  of 
England,  and  which  are  everywhere  stated  or  defined  in  our  Liturgy, 
Articles,  and  Homilies."  This  profession  in  the  preface  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  volume,  which  is  plain,  simple,  earnest,  and  practical. 
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Life's  Everlasting   Victory.      By  the  Rev.   W.   Kennedy   Moore,   M.A. 
London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1866. 

A  little  volume  consisting  of  twenty-one  short  "  chapters  "  of  a  quite 
miscellaneous  sort.  The  thoughts  are  not  remarkable  for  originality,  but 
they  are  gracefully  conceived  and  gracefully  expressed  ;  and  the  author 
shews  a  happy  gift  of  turning  ordinary  and  commonplace  matters  to  plea- 
sant and  profitable  use :  a  devout  mind  assimilating  its  food  from  divers 
substances. 


Catechisms  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.     Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  HoBATius  BoNAR,  i).D.     London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1866. 

A  beautiful  and  well-edited  republication,  which  will  be  hailed  by  all 
who  love  to  study  the  theology  of  the  Scottish  Beformation  in  its  earliest 
documents.  We  have  Calvin's,  the  Palatine,  and  Craig's  Catechisms  ;  and 
in  the  Appendix,  some  curious  and  interesting  relics  of  Scottish  formularies. 


The  following  publications,  like  many  others,  have  come  into  our  hands 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  may  afterwards  be  noticed : — 

Commentary  on  Exodus.     By  Dr  Murpby,  Belfast.     Edinburgh  :   T.  & 
T.Clark.     1866.  ^ 

Jesus  Christ :  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work.    By  E.  D.  Pressensee.   London  : 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.     1866. 

Discourses. ^1^  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  author  of  Jewish  Temple,  &c.     Lon- 
don :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.     1866. 

The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists.     By  R.  Spence  Hard  v.    Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1866. 

The  Life  of  Joseph.     By  Rev.  Charles  Overton.     London  :  J.  Nisbet  & 
Co.     1866. 

The  Science  of  Memory.     For  the  use  of  Students,  Ministers,  Public 
Speakers,  &c.     By  Lyon  Williams.     London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1866. 


Erratum  in  our  last  Number. 

In  the  article  on  Mr  Spurgeon  a  mistake  occurs  which  we  are  anxious  to 
rectify.  It  was  there  casually  stated  that  Mr  Spurgeon  joined  himself  "  to 
the  communion  generally  known,  we  believe,  as  Calvinistio  or  General 
Baptists."  It  should  have  been  "  Calvinisdc  or  Particular  Baptists."  The 
Particular  Baptists  are  so  denominated  from  their  holding,  with  Calvinists, 
the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption. — Editor. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL  KEYIEW. 


JULY  1866. 


Art.  I. — Strauss,  Schleiermacher,  and  Renan. 

Strauss  and  JSchleiermacher,  in  their  Biographies  of  Jesus  compared.  By 
P.  HoFSTEDE  De  Groot,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Groningen.    Translated  from  the  Dutch. 

Observations  on  the  difference  between  Renan,  Strauss,  and  Schleiermacher^ s 
Life  of  Jesus.  By  P.  Hofstede  De  Groot,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Groningen.     Translated  from  the  Dutch.* 

GAEL  SCHWAETZ,  in  his  ingenious  work,  "  History  of 
Modern  Theology,"  where  he  treats  of  Schleiermacher, 
relates  that  Strauss,  tutor  at  Tubingen,  once  more  visited 
the  University  of  Berlin,  mainly  because  he  desired  to  attend 
the  celebrated  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus  ;  and  he  adds  that  these  lectures,  full  of  disorganising 
scepticism  in  analysing,  and  of  sagacity  in  combining,  gave 
the  principal  impulse  to  the  destructive  work  of  Strauss. 
This  account  of  Schwartz  is  in  some  respects  modified,  but 
on  the  whole  confirmed,  by  what  Strauss  himself,  recently 
in  an  essay,  and  now  in  his  "'  Leben  Jesu  fiir  das  deutsche 
Volk  bearbeitet,"  communicates.  He  did  not  indeed,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  winter  of  1831-1832,  which  he  spent  in 
Berlin,  himself  hear  Schleiermacher  deliver  these  lectures ; 
but  yet  he  made  from  two  copies  a  copious  extract.  From 
his  account  of  these  lectures  given  in  his  last  "  Life  of 
Jesus,"  we  receive,  moreover,  the  impression  that  they  both 
stand  on  one  foundation ;  yet  with  this  difference,  that 
Schleiermacher  moves  cautiously  and  reluctantly,  like  one 
walking  on  a  yet  untrodden  glacier,  whilst  Strauss  sets  his 

*   From  Princeton  Review,  January  1866. 
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foot  j&rmly  and  courageously,  like  one  passing  over  groffi 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  Strauss  remarks  concerning 
them  :  ''  Schleiermacher's  lectures  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  have 
not,  like  his  other  lectures,  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 
They  gave  so  little  encouragement  to  the  conservatism  which 
has  ever  prevailed  in  the  school  of  Schleiermacher ;  they 
were  especially  against  the  urgency  of  the  mythical  view  of 
the  evangelical  history  a  bulwark  so  untenable ;  they  were 
by  the  white  metallic  image  of  Schleiermacher's  theology  so 
greatly  feet  of  clay,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  conceal 
them.  These  lectures  had  also  done  their  work,  as  a  nume- 
rous audience  at  the  master's  feet  had  imbibed  the  views 
which  lie  at  their  foundation,  and  spread  them  abroad  in 
their  writings.  In  nearly  all  the  elaborations  of  the  evan- 
gelical history,  even  to  the  most  recent  time,  we  are  at  each 
step  reminded  of  Schleiermacher's  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  He 
passed  also  in  this  respect  for  an  oracle,  for  which,  by  the 
ambiguity  of  his  whole  being,  truly  an  enigma,  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted." 

With  still  greater  asperity  he  expresses  himself  respecting 
Schleiermacher  in  the  essay,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  according  to  that  thinker.  According  to 
the  extract  which  he  there  gives  of  Schleiermacher's  lectures, 
we  should,  could  we  confide  in  our  informant,  be  obliged  to 
regard  the  great  theologian  as  very  small,  yea,  as  very  con- 
temptible, as  then  his  reflection  must  have  been  very  limited, 
his  scepticism  unbridled,  his  courage  very  faint,  and  his 
deceitfulness  outrageous. 

Concisely  and  clearly  does  Strauss  express  his  judgment 
of  the  man,  when  he  begins  the  section  on  Schleiermacher 
thus  :  "  Neither  Herder  nor  Paulus  had  more  clearly  and 
definitely  comprehended  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  the 
inviolability  of  the  order  of  nature,  than  Schleiermacher." 

The  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  the  inviolability  of  the  order 
of  nature, — these  are  the  watchwords  of  Strauss.  Does 
Schleiermacher  herein  agree  with  Strauss — then,  indeed,  do 
they  stand  on  one  foundation.  In  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple there  must  then  be  perfect  unity  between  them ;  only 
will  the  timid  master  have  applied  the  principle  less  con- 
sistently, less  like  himself,  than  the  pupil  who  has  much 
more  courage  to  come  out  undisguisedly  for  his  opinion. 

So  will  any  one  be  obliged  to  judge,  whose  acquaintance 
with  both  scholars,  in  their  elaboration  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  in  their  whole  mode  of  thought,  is  derived  from  Strauss 
alone.  But  whatever  assurance  Strauss  may  give,  if  we 
have  sought  to  know  Schleiermacher  himself  from  his  own 
works,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  report  by  Strauss  touching 
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his  "  Life  of  Jesus"  is  accurate  and  just.  Were  it  so,  then 
the  great  thinker  and  upright  Christian  must  in  these  lectures 
have  apostatised  from  himself;  and  this  no  one  acquainted 
with  him  will  credit,  save  on  incontestable  evidence.  Such 
to  him  is  not  the  assurance  of  Strauss. 

A  happy  turn  has  been  given  to  this  matter.  When 
Strauss  wrote  that  Schleiermacher's  pupils  had  deemed  it 
advisable  to  conceal  these  lectures,  one  of  their  number  had 
already  been  three  years  engaged  in  preparing  them  for  the 
press,  so  that  they  might  be  given  to  the  public  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  Strauss ;  whilst  it  appears  that  the  delay 
of  their  publication  was  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  pupils  for  the  good  name  of  their  master,  but  to 
the  want  of  good  manuscripts.  Now  we  can  judge  of  Schleier- 
macher in  these  lectures  from  his  own  words,  and  we  no 
longer  depend  on  Strauss's  report  respecting  him. 

But  there  is  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  publication  of 
this  work.  In  some  respects  it  appears  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  Schleiermacher's  writings.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  these  lectures  greatly  advance  our  scientific  contempla- 
tions of  Jesus'  life  ;  time  has  advanced  much,  and  also  from 
Schleiermacher  so  much  has  been  drawn,  that  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  marvel  should  a  new  light  on  the  life  of  Jesus  arise 
to  us  from. these  lectures.  Every  one  who  has  taken  them 
in  hand  with  such  an  expectation  will  have  laid  them  aside, 
on  the  whole,  dissatisfied.  But  they  powerfully  assist  us  to 
better  understand  Schleiermacher  himself.  What  he  has  in 
his  "  Dogmatics"  and  elsewhere  given  more  abstractly,  ap- 
pears here  in  vivid  visibility  ;  certainly  elsewhere  the  notion, 
here  the  history  is  dominant,  but  both  serve  as  forms  to 
place  in  the  clearest  light  the  one  vital  principle  of  his  whole 
theology,  Jesus  Christ.  The  shady  sides  too  of  his  mental 
character  strongly  appear,  especially  needless  scepticism 
and  inability  to  transport  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  lower 
classes.  But  be  this  so  ;  hereby  too  is  this  book  a  much 
shorter  and  safer  way  to  attain  to  a  full  understanding  of 
Schleiermacher  than  we  have  thus  far  possessed  ;  let  every 
one  who  would  learn  to  understand  him  begin  here  his  study. 
Here  all  is  simplicity,  clearness,  depth.  Here,  in  accordance 
with  the  remark  of  the  editor,  ''  Schleiermacher  appears 
entire  according  to  all  sides  of  his  knowledge  from  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  the  faith  revealed  to  him,  of  which  neither 
the  right  nor  the  left  side  of  his  opponents  seems  to  have  a 
suspicion.  His  views  are  at  the  same  time  expressed  with 
so  much  frankness,  that  he  is  throughout  liable  to  be  vari- 
ously misapprehended,  and  thus  lays  himself  open  to  hostile 
attacks." 
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On  this  account  chiefly  is  the  work  of  Schleiermacher  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  made  in  some  measure  known  to 
our  readers,  especially  in  contrast  with  Strauss,  and  with 
the  judgment  of  Strauss  respecting  it.  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  offer  some  observations  on  "  Strauss  and  Schleier- 
macher, in  their  Biographies  of  Jesus  compared." 

We  direct  attention,  first,  to  both  biographies  in  general, 
in  order  afterward  to  make  these  generalities  visible  in 
certain  particulars  ;  and,  in  coriclusion,  to  point  out  the  great 
difference  between  them. 

The  philosophical  principle  of  Strauss  is,  that  the  mira- 
culous or  the  supernatural  is  impossible.  To  prove  this  he 
does  not  deem  necessary.  Our  age,  the  civilisation  of  our  time, 
science,  he  says,  is  convinced  of  this.  Only  in  section  24, 
entitled.  The  Notion  of  a  Miracle,  he  seeks  to  adduce  a  proof 
for  his  assertion.  It  amounts  to  this,  as  the  heading  of  this 
section  intimates,  that  no  satisfactory  idea  of  a  miracle  is  to 
be  obtained ;  from  which  it  must  appear  that  there  is  no 
miracle.  This  he  does  not  say  in  so  many  words ;  uncon- 
sciously he  confounds  the  apprehension  of  the  thing  with 
the  thing  itself.  He  is  now  so  deeply  engrossed  in  thinking, 
in  willing  to  understand  and  comprehend,  that  whatever 
lies  beyond  that,  for  him  has  no  existence.  This  is  both 
here  and  everywhere  the  philosophical  foundation  of  theo- 
logy and  of  all  science,  as  with  Hegel,  so  also  with  Strauss : 
all  must  be  capable  of  being  comprehended  or  conceived ; 
what  cannot  be  comprehended  or  conceived,  does  not  exist. 
Our  reason  is  the  limitation  of  being.  He  says  expressly  in 
that  section,  "  Der  Wunderbegriff,"  in  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  miracle,  first :  page  147,  "It  is  the  task 
of  historical  investigation,  not  barely  to  ascertain  what  has 
happened,  but  also  hoiv  things  have  proceeded  one  from 
another.  But  it  must  abdicate  the  last,  noblest  part  of  its 
task,  as  soon  as  it  grants  any  place  to  a  miracle,  as  just 
this  interrupts  the  procession  of  one  thing  from  another." 
Let  us  now  apply  this  philosophy  respecting  history  to  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  earth  in  its  present 
state.  Historical  investigation  will  then  be  obliged  to  as- 
certain how  these  have  arisen  without  a  miracle  ;  but  as  it 
cannot  do  this,  it  must  deny  that  origin  itself;  for  that  origin 
cannot  without  a  miracle  be  acknowledged ;  but  to  a  miracle 
no  place  can  be  granted  ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  origin  of  the 
human  race  and  of  this  earth  in  its  present  state.  This 
philosophy  then  gives  thereof  no  explanation  whatever. 

After  this  Strauss  endeavours  in  that  section  to  shew, 
that  the  notion  of  a  miracle  suits  no  philosophical  system 
whatever,  not  even  the  theistic,  from  which  he  omits  the 
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government  of  the  world.  But  suppose  that  it  has  never 
been  thus  far  able  to  find  a  place  in  any  system  of  philo- 
sophers :  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  banished,  unless 
we  may  presume  that  the  insight  of  philosophers  into  the 
nature  of  things  is  the  limit  of  their  existence. 

Similar  utterances  everywhere  abound  in  the  book  of 
Strauss.  We  cite  but  one  more.  On  page  38,  he  declares 
that  he  will  then  first  acknowledge  the  superhuman  great- 
ness of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  is  made  comprehensible 
to  him,  tvhy  in  the  domain  of  religion  alone  there  can  be 
such  an  only  person.  The  historical  fact  he  will  therefore 
acknowledge  as  true,  if  philosophy  can  construe  it  as  ne- 
cessary. 

The  historical  principle,  or  rather  the  unhistorical  sup- 
position, wherewith  Strauss  would  prepare  us  to  believe  that 
there  are  in  the  gospels  many  fables,  is  this,  that  at  the  time 
of  decaying  heathenism,  of  self-reforming  Judaism,  and  of 
formative  Christianity,  thus  in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles,  in  the  circles  influenced  by  religion  no  correct  view 
existed  of  what  history  is,  but  a  dominion  of  the  imagination 
was  universal,  so  that  we  are  by  no  means  as  certain  re- 
specting the  life  of  Jesus  as  about  that  of  Socrates,  yea,  not 
more  certain  than  about  that  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  six 
centuries  before  Jesus.  Just  the  reverse  is  true,  there  never 
was  earlier ^r  later  a  more  historical  time  among  Greeks, 
Komans,  and  Jews,  than  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  conclusion  of  the  philosophical  principle  and  of  the 
unhistorical  supposition,  applied  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  with 
Strauss,  that  the  Gospels,  being  full  of  miraculous  accounts, 
abound  in  myths  or  popular  tales,  though  some  history,  that 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous  rabbi  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  lies  at 
their  foundation. 

What  are  now  the  principles  of  Schleiermacher  '? 

His  philosophical  point  of  departure  is  this,  that  the 
supernatural  or  miraculous,  as  commencement  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  is  necessary ;  but  in  the  progress  of  that 
order  gradually  becomes  natural.  The  first  of  our  race 
were  miraculously  created  by  God,  he  says  ;  but  their  chil- 
dren and  remoter  descendants  are  born  in  a  natural  way. 
So  also  the  second  Adam,  Jesus  Christ,  has,  by  a  miracle  of 
God,  arisen  without  error  or  sin  in  the  human  race ;  but 
the  miraculous  acts  of  such  a  person,  and  the  establishing 
of  the  Christian  church  by  such  a  founder,  are  the  natural 
effects  of  a  supernatural  cause.  This  is  his  principle,  in 
his  "Dogmatics  "  and  elsewhere  constantly  expressed  ;  and 
now  also  again  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu,"  so  that  it  is  a  perfect 
untruth,  what  Strauss  says  of  him,  that  Schleiermacher 
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maintained  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle ;  he  maintained 
its  necessity.  Thus  he  is  far  also  from  making  the  ability 
to  comprehend,  the  standard  of  truth.  Much  that  is  incom- 
prehensible is  admitted  by  hina  as  true.  The  limits  of  thought 
he  by  no  means  holds  with  Strauss  for  the  limits  of  being. 
There  is  much,  much  even  in  the  Gospels  related  according 
to  truth,  to  which  we  by  our  thinking  cannot  attain. 

The  historical  principle  of  Schleiermacher  is  equally  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Strauss.  The  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
the  apostles  is  to  him  a  perfectly  certain  historical  time. 
There  are  indeed  in  the  first  three  Gospels  popular  tales  or 
myths,  especially  about  what  happened  at  the  birth  of  Jesus; 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  according  to  him,  these 
writings  in  their  present  form  are  of  later  origin.  But  their 
chief  contents  are  perfectly  certain ;  for  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  from  Jesus'  bosom-friend,  and  in  the  relation  to 
Jesus'  acts  and  communication  of  Jesus'  discourses  wholly 
credible. 

The  sum  of  these  two  principles,  applied  to  Jesus'  life,  is 
with  Schleiermacher  this,  that  we,  though  there  are  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  embellishments  and  additions,  have  yet  a 
perfectly  certain  knowledge  of  the  chief  matters  of  Jesus' 
life,  especially  from  the  pen  of  the  accurate  John. 

Do  we  yet  ask  in  general,  if  there  is  not  then  a  great 
correspondence  of  the  two  scholars  in  their  biographies  of 
our  Lord  ?  then  the  answer  is,  that  there  certainly  is,  and 
that  in  the  free  historical  criticism,  belonging  in  equal 
measure  to  both.  We  are  acquainted  with  it  in  Strauss ; 
in  Schleiermacher  we  find  it  equally  strong ;  he  expresses 
it  just  as  undisguisedly,  that  we  have  in  the  Gospels  writings 
of  men,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  free  criticism  as  all 
other  books.  Yea,  both  have  done  so  much  to  the  criticism 
on  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists  respecting  Jesus'  life,  that 
they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  proper  life  of  Jesus.  As  to 
Schleiermacher,  criticism  is  with  him  not  only  profound, 
free,  fearless,  all-sided ;  it  is  also  often  audacious  and  ex- 
aggerated ;  it  often  sees  difficulties  where  they  are  not. 
Schleiermacher  is  frequently  unable  to  transport  himself  out 
of  his  own  spirit  and  mind  into  the  world  as  it  now  is.  His 
clear  intellect,  his  firm  will,  his  likeness  to  himself,  he  not 
unfrequently  supposes,  though  unconsciously,  in  all  men,  so 
that  he  cannot  admit  folly  and  inconsistency  when  narrated 
of  others. 

But  if  there  arises  from  this  a  great  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Strauss,  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  in  general  antipodes.  With  the  one  the  supernatural 
is  impossible,  with  the  other  necessary ;  with  the  one  the 
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pith  and  principal  matter  of  the  evangelical  history  is  in- 
vented, with  the  other  true. 

From  what  is  general  we  pass  to  some  particulars.  When 
we  see  the  accounts  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  criticised  by 
Strauss  and  Schleiermacher,  we  find  here  a  great  correspond- 
ence. With  Strauss  nearly  all  is  legendary,  with  Schleier- 
macher equally  so.  He,  too,  has  all  manner  of  difficulties 
respecting  these  accounts.  They  consist,  according  to  him, 
of  two  series  of  narratives,  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  are 
not  to  be  reconciled.  Jesus  must  not,  indeed,  yet  can  have 
had  a  human  father,  can  have  been  Joseph's  son.  He  even 
declares  himself  to  be  sceptical,  where  no  original  reports 
seem  to  him  to  exist.  But  if  Schleiermacher  goes  thus  far 
hand  in  hand  with  Strauss,  he  yet  maintains,  and  here  is  a 
very  great  difference,  that  by  one  or  other  positive  act  of 
God,  care  has  been  taken,  that  in  the  arising  of  Jesus'  life, 
nothing  sinful  should  find  place  in  him ;  and  that  in  a  spe- 
cially ordained,  marvellous  manner,  the  conviction  that 
Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah,  was  spread  and  confirmed  be- 
fore, at,  and  after  his  birth.  Both  points,  it  is  known,  are 
assailed  by  Strauss. 

The  account  of  Jesus  in  the  temple,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  is  with  Strauss  an  unchristian  invention,  as  he  infers 
especially  from  the  legends  relating  to  the  childhood  of 
Augustus^  Cyrus,  Moses,  and  Samuel.  With  Schleiermacher 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  true  report,  to  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  devotes  sixty  pages,  more  than  one-tenth  part  of 
his  whole  work.  He  certainly  finds  this  account  wholly  in 
harmony  with  Jesus'  personality,  as  that  is  later  manifested ; 
he  here  reads  in  Jesus'  mind  and  spirit,  when  he  began  to 
develop ;  he  sees  here  the  whole  of  Christianity  already  as 
in  its  germ  presented  to  our  view.  Then  already,  he  says, 
Jesus  apprehended  that  he  stood  in  a  wholly  peculiar,  to 
other  men  strange,  relation  to  God.  For  he  calls  God  his 
Father  in  a  wholly  peculiar  sense.  Before  Him  we  do  not 
find  God  thus  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  if  Jesus 
speaks  afterwards  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  God  is 
so  according  to  Jesus  only  through  Him,  so  that  even  the 
apostles  have  not  God  as  their  Father  in  the  same  sense  as 
He.  There  is  a  difference  between  Jesus  and  all  other  men, 
and  this  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind.  In  Christ  the 
divine  spirit  is  something  original,  in  Christians  something 
communicated.  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  is,  and  always 
was  from  childhood,  sinless  and  infallible.  He  is,  there- 
fore, himself  foundation  and  centre  of  the  gospel,  and  not 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  but  faith  in  Jesus  is  the  principal  thing 
for  us. 
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All  this  Schleiermacher  discusses  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  Jesus,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which  opens  to  him  a 
view  into  the  inmost  of  this  wholly  peculiar  man,  when  he 
as  a  boy  began  to  be  conscious  who  he  was,  and  his  divine 
greatness  began  to  send  forth  its  first  rays. 

This  greatness  manifests  itself  afterwards  much  more 
strongly  in  the  public  life  of  our  Lord,  and  is  most  conspicu- 
ous in  his  miracles.  With  Strauss,  Schleiermacher  agrees, 
that  no  acts  contrary  to  nature  were  performed  towards  or 
by  Jesus.  He,  too,  is  zealous  against  the  violation  of  the 
order  of  nature ;  but  when  he  finds  occurrences,  perfectly 
well  established  by  eye-witnesses,  related,  which,  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  order  of  nature  known  to  him,  he  does  not 
reject  the  credibility  of  the  narratives  ;  no,  this  stands  fast: 
but  he  confesses  his  ignorance  how  to  understand  them,  and 
thus  makes  history  not  dependent  on  his  knowledge  of 
nature  or  philosophy,  as  Strauss  does.  Miracles  of  every 
kind,  even  the  most  assailed,  such  as  that  at  Cana  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  he  maintains  as  facts,  which  to  us  are 
miracles.  Does  he  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  find  a 
correspondence  between  the  works  of  Jesus  and  of  ordinary 
men  ;  does  he  seek  to  penetrate  the  operation  of  Jesus' 
divine  power  in  human  forms  ?  he  is  never  on  that  account 
willing,  which  Strauss  always  is,  to  set  aside  the  super- 
natural. "  Never  have  I  supposed,"  he  declares,  "that  the 
proper  worth  and  nature  of  Christ  could  be  reduced  to  the 
ordinary  domain  of  nature."  He  refuses  to  explain  the 
miracles  as  wholly  natural  occurrences ;  although  it  is 
natural  or  comprehensible  that  they  are  so,  when  we  have 
regard  to  the  higher  nature  of  Christ.  His  contemplation  of 
Jesus'  miraculous  works  closes  with  these  words  :  "  It  has 
become  clear  to  us,  that  from  such  an  existence,  as  we  ac- 
knowledged that  of  Christ  to  be,  operations  in  the  domain  of 
human  existence  are  possible,  which  are  not  possible  of 
another  man." 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  we  only  point  to  that  respect- 
ing his  own  person.  Schleiermacher  is  of  opinion  with 
Strauss,  that  He  ascribes  to  himself  no  pre-existence.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  think  that  in  the  Gospel  of  John  the  utter- 
ances of  Jesus  respecting  it  are  adulterated,  but  he  supposes 
that  they  must  be  exegetically  apprehended  otherwise  than 
of  a  pre-existence.  Beyond  this  the  two  German  scholars 
stand  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  apprehen- 
sion of  Jesus'  person.  Is  He  with  Strauss  only  an  excellent 
man  who,  in  the  domain  of  religion,  signifies  about  as  much 
as  Socrates  in  that  of  philosophy,  Aristotle  in  that  of  science, 
a  man  with  predecessors  and  successors,  who  in  some  re- 
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spects  surpass  Him,  not  an  Only  One,  not  a  person  specifi- 
cally distinguished  from  all  other  men :  with  Schleiermacher 
He  is  an  altogether  only  person,  without  his  like  before  or 
after  Him,  who  drew  his  knowledge  of  divine  things  not 
from  the  prophets,  but  from  himself,  and  in  his  fulness  pos- 
sessed all  that  which  the  apostles  have  developed,  without 
being  able  to  surpass,  or  reach,  or  even  comprehend  Him, 
so  that  they  have  nothing  save  out  of  the  fulness  of  Jesus, 
and  this  they  have  been  very  far  from  exhausting.  Yea,  for 
all  mankind.  He,  He  alone,  is  the  source,  even  yet,  of  the 
holy,  wise,  loving  life  of  God,  which  exists  incipiently  in  his 
church.  So  Jesus  exhibits  himself,  and  rightly  so;  for  Jesus 
Christ  was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be. 

To  three  more  particulars  we  must  direct  attention  :  to 
Jesus'  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  Strauss  thinks, 
as  is  known,  that  Jesus  died,  but  did  not  rise  again,  nor 
ascend  to  heaven.  But  it  is  not  unimportant  to  compare 
Schleiermacher's  own  words  with  what  Strauss  tells  us  of 
his  contemplations  on  these  topics. 

Strauss  presumes  to  write  of  his  teacher  :  "In  the  history 
of  the  resurrection  he  agrees  in  all  points  with  the  natural 
explication  of  Paulus  (of  Heidelberg).  Jesus  was  not  en- 
tirely dead,  and  by  special  divine  disposal,  that  is,  by  per- 
fect accident,  without  human  intervention,  restored  to  life  ; 
moreover^y  just  such  an  accident  was  the  stone  removed 
from  the  sepulchre  by  men  who  knew  not  that  Jesus  was  in 
it,  and  thus  he  came  out  of  it."  Thus  speaks  Strauss  re- 
specting Schleiermacher.  And  how  did  Schleiermacher  him- 
self speak  in  the  very  year  1832,  at  the  commencement  of 
which  Strauss  was  in  Berlin  ?  "  Whether  the  body  of  Jesus 
after  his  death  underwent  dissolution,  is  uncertain.  But  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  spear  is  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  really 
dead,  so  that  hastening  of  his  death  by  breaking  of  the  legs 
was  in  his  case  unnecessary.  It  was  in  no  case  a  sham 
death." 

And  what  does  Schleiermacher  say  of  the  resurrection  ? 
The  accounts  respecting  it  by  John  are  those  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Moreover,  the  account  of  Paul  is  perfectly  credible, 
1  Cor.  XV.  Further :  "  All  our  accounts  necessarily  suppose 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  so  that  we  must  accept  as  a  fact 
what  in  general  is  not  to  be  doubted."  After  having  spoken 
of  the  appearances  of  Jesus,  which  he  regards  as  short  visits 
of  Jesus  living  on  earth,  but  no  longer  having  daily  inter- 
course with  his  friends,  he  continues:  "Thus  nothing  in- 
comprehensible remains,  save  the  resurrection  itself  of  Jesus. 
But  so  it  is  with  the  whole  appearance  of  Christ  on  earth ; 
the  commencement  was  a  most  miraculous  act,  but  the  con- 
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tinuance  something  entirely  natural."  "  Christ,  therefore, 
by  his  resurrection,  returned  to  a  real  human  life.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  contrary  is  explained  by  the  perfectly  expli- 
cable resolve  to  mingle  no  more  with  the  world,  but  to  remain 
with  his  disciples  alone."  "  The  truth  of  the  second  life  of 
Christ  we  allow,  as  a  fact  established  by  all  reports,  to  pass 
for  a  real  life." 

We  have  here  a  strong  proof  that  the  communications  of 
Strauss  are  not  to  be  received  on  his  word  as  true.  What 
copies  must  he  have  had  to  make  Schleiermacher  say  some- 
thing wholly  different  from  what  he  actually  said  ?  Eeluc- 
tantly  we  impute  it  to  bad  faith  :  but  can  we  here  do 
otherwise  ? 

With  respect  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Schleiermacher  has 
indeed  given  occasion,  yet  no  just  cause,  for  a  sentence  of 
disapprobation.  He  certainly  has  multiform  and  strange 
ideas  of  it,  mostly  derived  from  this,  that  it  is  expressly  re- 
lated only  in  the  Acts.  The  Lord  was  indeed  exalted  to 
heaven,  but  whether,  in  order  to  this,  any  removal  of  his 
body  from  this  earth  took  place,  appears  to  him  doubtful. 
A  second  death  would  not  have  been  impossible,  but,  not  be- 
ing related,  is  not  to  be  received.  What  took  place  he  does 
not  pretend  to  say.  Here  the  great  man  is  weak,  or  even 
lame.  Yet  Strauss  has  no  right  first  to  make  this  idea  of 
Schleiermacher  still  more  sceptical,  and  then  to  say :  "  In 
this  lameness  issues  the  representation  of  Jesus'  life  by 
Schleiermacher.  It  has  failed  of  the  object  at  which  it 
aimed,  viz.,  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  faith  and  science." 
This  is  unjust,  for  Schleiermacher  closes  with  these  words  : 
"  For  him  who  does  not  accept  the  Altogether  Only  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  remains  this  one  and  always  the  same 
task  :  to  point  out  in  all  miracles  how  they  are  to  be  explained 
by  natural  laws,  and  by  these  also  to  explain  his  last  life. 
The  issue  is  always  the  same, — bungling ;  whereby,  in  the 
fashion  of  making  suppositions,  an  absolute  lack  of  criticism 
prevails.  Just  this  is  a  proof  for  the  higher  in  the  appear- 
ing of  Christ,  for  the  certainty  that  he  is  a  higher  being,  an 
ens  sui  generis, — that  all  attempts  to  place  him  on  a  lower 
grade  completely  fail.  There  exists  meanwhile  (for  us  all) 
a  task,  which  (by  me)  has  not  been  finished,  and  to  whose 
completion  we  can  only  approximate ;  this, — that  we  acknow- 
ledge this  (only,  higher),  but  so  treat  all  particulars  that  it 
can  be  seen  how  it,  resting  on  a  supernatural  foundation,  has 
yet  become  perfectly  natural." 

This  is  Schleiermacher's  profound  conclusion,  of  whose 
significance  the  one-sided  Strauss  has  no  appreciation. 

Having  thus  placed  Strauss  and  Schleiermacher  in  their 
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biographies  of  Jesus,  as  well  in  general  as  in  certain  particu- 
lars, beside  each  other,  we  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out 
in  certain  traits  the  great  difference,  yea,  the  perfect  con- 
flict, between  them. 

Strauss  is  evidently  a  pantheist,  and  Schleiermacher,  how- 
ever pantheistic  (in  his  philosophy)  he  may  often  be,  is  in 
heart  a  believing  Christian ;  so  that  the  one,  as  negative 
intellect-man,  denies  everything  that  he  does  not  compre- 
hend ;  the  other,  as  positive  soul-man,  acknowledges  also 
that  which  urges  itself  upon  him  as  positive,  though  he  does 
not  comprehend  it.     This  contrast  we  have  already  noticed. 

Both  set  out  from  a  previously  fixed  position :  Strauss 
from  this,  that  a  miracle  is  impossible;  Schleiermacher  from 
this,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ :  Strauss,  therefore, 
from  a  subjective  philosophical  system,  Schleiermacher  from 
objective  Christianity. 

Strauss,  moreover,  draws  a  boundary  line  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  which  with  him  is  equivalent 
to  counter-natural  or  unnatural ;  and  this  last  is  with  him 
all  that  we,  according  to  the  natural  forces  known  to  us,  and 
working  before  our  eyes,  cannot  comprehend.  Schleier- 
macher asserts  that  the  supernatural  is  not  counter-natural 
or  unnatural,  but  the  natural  thus  far  remaining  unknown 
to  us  ;  so  that  the  boundary  line  cannot  be  drawn  between 
naturals  and  supernatural.  He  will  not  on  that  account, 
however,  deny  the  facts  that  present  themselves  as  super- 
natural, but  acknowledge  them  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
municated by  competent  witnesses,  and  seek  in  some  measure 
to  comprehend  them,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not  succeed, 
respect  them  as  thus  far  incomprehensible  facts. 

On  the  soul  of  Strauss  is  written,  "  Comprehend  all,  be- 
lieve nothing  ;  what  Christians  only  believe  and  do  not  com- 
prehend is  error,  mistake,  or  deceit."  Dogmatics  must  thus, 
as  he  in  his  work,  "Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,"  at- 
tempted to  do,  serve  for  the  solution  or  removal  of  all  Chris- 
tian doctrines.  In  Schleiermacher's  soul  was  deeply  engraven 
what  he  placed  as  motto  for  his  work,  "Der  christliche 
Glaube:"  "  Non  intelligere,  ut  credam,  sed  credere,  ut  in- 
telligam."  And  his  faith  rests  on  an  immovable  fact :  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  church  and  its  institution  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus,  he  did  not  place  science  foremost,  as  some- 
thing on  which  faith  depends,  as  if  there  existed  a  possibility 
that  this  faith  should  succumb  to  science.  No ;  with  him 
faith  stood,  as  the  respiration  of  the  soul,  as  immoveably 
foremost,  as  with  the  naturalist  our  corporeal  breathing 
through  the  lungs.  Neither  of  these  two  respirations  begins 
or  ends  with  our  knowledge  of  it.     But  yet  it  is  our  duty,  as 
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far  as  possible,  to  know  or  comprehend  them.  If,  howeve 
faith  and  science  seemed  to  conflict,  then  with  Schleier- 
macher  the  latter  yielded,  not  the  former.  Faith  was  to 
him  a  beacon  on  the  coast,  according  to  which  he  must 
direct  the  course  of  his  ship,  even  should  he  be  unable  to 
make  it  correspond  with  his  calculation  of  longitude  and 
latitude. 

As  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  with  Strauss  a 
branch  proceeding  from  the  tree  of  humanity  :  merely  human, 
not  divine,  not  supernatural,  but  a  production  of  nature. 
Jesus  is  with  him  the  product  of  his  time,  of  his  nation,  of 
circumstances,  of  the  movement  in  the  spiritual  domain  in 
that  age ;  just  as,  for  instance,  the  principal  personages  in 
the  French  Eevolution  were  products  of  that  revolution, 
which  they  have  indeed  directed,  but  only  as  exponents,  not 
as  creators  of  the  public  sentiment.  Jesus  is  thus  a  creature, 
not  creator;  effect,  not  cause,  of  the  Christian  church. 
Strauss  adds  various  remarks  on  the  philosophical,  moral, 
and  religious  condition  of  Jews  and  heathen  in  Jesus'  time, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  make  us  see  that  that  age  was 
susceptible  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  explain  its  diffusion,  but 
accomplish  absolutely  nothing  towards  explaining  its  origin, 
or  even  that  of  its  doctrines.  With  Schleiermacher,  Jesus 
is  a  new  scion,  grafted  by  God  in  the  tree  of  humanity;  thus, 
indeed,  purely  human,  but  not  merely  human,  as  Strauss 
maintains  ;  purely  human  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  divine  or  supernatural  principle  in  Him.  He  is  not 
the  product,  but  the  producer  of  a  new  time,  the  founder  of 
a  new  institution,  the  source  of  a  new  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  that  still  constantly  flows  forth  from  him  to 
the  increasing  blessing  of  the  world. 

The  necessary  effect  of  the  views  of  Strauss  is,  that  with 
them  the  church  falls.  In  the  closing  lecture  of  his  earlier 
*'  Life  of  Jesus,"  he  acknowledges  the  conflict  between  his 
views  and  the  existence  of  the  church;  and  in  his  ** Dog- 
matics," he  proclaims  aloud  that  the  church  must  disappear 
before  the  state.  What  will  then  become  of  religion,  does 
not  appear.  Perhaps  it  will  then  become  a  recreation  for 
those  who  still  set  a  value  on  it,  as  is  poetry  now  in  our  com- 
munity. In  any  case,  there  is  no  more  place  for  theologians. 
This  book  of  Strauss  is  also  not  written  for  them.  They  are 
treated  with  great  asperity  ;  he  turns  to  the  people ;  refuted 
by  the  theologians,  he  knows  not  where  to  find  any  remedy 
save  among  the  masses,  who  are  now  to  decide  on  these 
questions  of  philosophy,  history,  and  criticism  !  "  Flectere 
si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo."  The  effect  of 
Schleiermacher' s  theology  is  just  the  opposite,  viz.,  the  up- 
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building  of  the  church.  In  his  "  Encyclopaedia,"  he  reduces 
all  education  of  the  theologian  to  this  aim,  viz.,  that  of  be- 
ing qualified  to  serve  and  preside  over  the  church.  Also  in 
his  *'Life  of  Jesus,"  he  gives  to  this  end  rich  and  profound 
hints  ;  what  he  adduces  on  the  training  of  the  apostles  and 
the  gemeinschaftstiftende  Thatigkeit  of  Jesus,  is  most  import- 
ant, but  we  do  not  touch  upon  it  now.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  a  side  of  Schleiermacher's  theology  which  is  still  very 
rarely  adverted  to  by  Protestant  divines,  that  he  always  sets 
out  from  the  existence  of  an  institution,  which  must  have  had 
a  founder — from  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
demands  a  Christ.  What  is  in  this  church,  is  from  its 
founder,  and  thus  m  its  founder.  Ullmann  has  excellently 
developed  this  fundamental  thought  of  Schleiermacher's 
system  in  his  beautiful  treatise,  "  What  does  the  Founding 
of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Crucified  presuppose  ?"  But 
Strauss  takes  no  notice  that  this  is  a  fundamental  idea  with 
Schleiermacher,  although  this  idea  is  most  important.  No 
serious  endeavour  on  his  part  is  to  be  found  to  explain  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  church.  He  has  no  conception 
that  we  cannot  account  for  the  deed,  the  fact  of  Christianity 
from  ideas  of  thinkers,  that  Plato's  speculation  on  a  state  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  founding  of  a  state.  Properly 
he  knows  no  church.  Paul,  he  says,  deified  Jesus,  and  this 
was  continued  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Paul  did  so,  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
borne  upward  in  the  air  without  ballast  in  a  balloon  filled 
with  fancy.  We  are  unable  to  conceive  who  could  seriously 
find  in  the  clear  and  dialectic  Paul,  a  fantast,  and  still  less 
to  comprehend  how,  by  a  voyage  in  a  "  phantasie-gefidlte 
Ballon  in  die  Lilfte,''  an  edifice  could  have  been  erected  such 
as  the  Christian  church,  which  has  for  centuries  stood  on 
immoveable  base  and  foundation. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Strauss  makes  it  appear  as  if  Schleier- 
macher was  fundamentally  in  agreement  with  his  main 
principle.  He  assures  us,  when  he  begins  to  speak  of  his 
teacher:  "More  clearly  and  definitely  had  neither  Herder 
nor  Paulus  comprehended  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle  than 
Schleiermacher."  Designedly  untrue  Strauss  is  not,  but  he 
absolutely  does  not  comprehend  Schleiermacher.  It  is  with 
him  as  with  one  who  has  blue,  red,  or  yellow  glasses  before 
his  eyes,  and  now  sees  everything  red,  yellow,  or  blue.  As 
long  as  he  has  no  suspicion  that  those  spectacles  colour 
every  thing,  and  so  does  not  lay  them  aside,  he  must  indeed 
see  as  they  necessitate  him.  The  glasses  of  Strauss  are  the 
understanding ;  not  the  intellectual  power  in  general,  but 
the  lower  faculty  of  knowing,  in  contrast  with  reason  and 
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mind.  Taking  understanding  in  this  sense,  we  see  in  Strauss" 
an  intellective  man,  a  one-sided  intellective  man  only, 
reasoning  on  every  thing.  Certainly,  with  him  all  begins, 
all  proceeds,  and  all  ends  with  reasoning,  comprehending, 
thinking.  It  profits  him  nothing  for  understanding  the 
things  of  God's  kingdom,  that  he  is  an  acute  thinker,  emi- 
nent stylist,  and  great  scholar.  A  capitalist,  who  is  rich  and 
knows  how  to  augment  his  treasures,  derives  from  this 
ability  no  advantage  whatever,  to  acquire  also  taste  for,  and 
•  appreciation  of,  the  fine  arts ;  to  comprehend  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  conceive  of  patriotism.  To  him  Apollo 
Belvedere  is  a  piece  of  stone,  Mary's  act  of  love  a  waste. 

Schleiermacher  and  Strauss  stand  externally  very  near 
each  other,  and,  what  is  still  more,  the  latter  thinks  he  un- 
derstands the  former.  Yet  he  does  not.  Such  a  thing  has 
often  happened.  Aristotle  did  not  understand  the  ideal  of 
his  master  Plato,  Flacius  Illyricus  did  not  understand  the 
freedom  of  Luther.  Wolff  meant  to  arrange  the  ideas  of 
Leibnitz,  and  he  petrified  the  ingenious  thoughts  of  his  master 
into  lifeless  dogmas.  Fichte  imagined  that  he  was  following 
Kant,  and  became,  nevertheless,  the  opposite  of  that  critic, 
a  dogmatist.  Just  so  Strauss  comprehends  nothing  of 
Schleiermacher's  life  of  faith,  and  his  criticism  therefore 
on  the  New  Testament  seems  to  him  lame,  his  person  an  . 
enigma.  M 

On  the  whole  Schleiermacher  is  not  easy  to  comprehend ; 
he  certainly  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  a  wholly  dis- 
similar nature.  Moreover,  great  defects  are  always  very 
easily  pointed  out  in  him.  In  his  *'Life  of  Jesus  "  two  things 
are  especially  embarrassing.  First,  an  often  unnecessary 
scepticism.  But  this  harmonises  with  his  whole  manner  of 
viewing  every  matter.  He  is  always  critical,  views  things 
from  all  sides,  has  much  to  say  for  and  against.  He  is  a 
genuine  dialectician  in  the  sense  of  Plato.  And  this  gives 
with  many  a  difficulty  also  very  great  advantages.  Secondly, 
a  frequently  recurring  complaint  of  the  incompleteness  and 
the  difference  between  the  Evangelists,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  much,  or  are  even  uncertain  respecting  many  circum- 
stances of  Jesus's  life.  That  that  incompleteness  and  that 
difference  exist,  is  perfectly  true,  but  is  this  a  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint  ?  of  complaint  so  excessive  that  what 
we  know  well  and  certainly,  may,  therefore,  as  is  the  case 
with  Schleiermacher,  be  in  good  part  overlooked.  He  laments 
that  we  do  not  know  more  about  Jesus'  birth,  education,  main- 
tenance, daily  labour,  appearances  after  his  resurrection, 
and  similar  matters,  and  in  connection  with  these  things  he 
overlooks  much  that  is  important  and  well  knowTi;  for  in- 
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stance,  Jesus'  mode  of  instruction,  his  use  of  similitudes, 
the  education  of  his  apostles  according  to  their  character  in 
general  and  of  each  in  particular,  and  much  more  of  that 
nature.  But  on  taking  notice  of  all  that  we  do  not  know, 
he  thus  not  seldom  overlooks  the  principal  things  which  we 
know  well.  It  is  as  if  an  astronomer  complains  that  we 
cannot  visit  a  single  heavenly  body  beyond  the  earth,  not 
even  our  own  moon,  and  neglects,  as  we  cannot  know 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  to  reduce  to  a  whole  what 
we  know  well.  It  is  as  if  a  connoisseur  constantly  com- 
plains of  the  painter,  because  he  has  given  dark  colours 
to  various  parts,  is  bent  on  knowing  what  those  dark 
corners  contain,  and  then  does  not  attend  to  all  the 
light  parts,  which  the  painter  intended  to  bring  out.  Ee- 
specting  these  things  he  may  not  murmur.  The  great 
artist  had  his  reasons,  which  we  must  respect,  whilst  we 
thankfully  receive  from  his  hand  what  he  gives,  and  study 
and  seek  to  understand  this.  The  Evangelists  are  not 
indeed  such  artists;  they  have  often  given  concisely  what 
happened  to  Jesus.  But  above  them  stands  Divine  Provi- 
dence, that  has  given  us  through  them  so  much  respecting 
Jesus  as  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  find  in  Him  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  What  is  not  related,  was  certainly 
less  necessary  or  unnecessary,  and  would  perhaps  with  many 
have  drawn  away  their  attention  from  the  necessary.  Let 
us  then  not  complain  of  the  dark  with  the  light,  of  the 
unknowable  with  the  clear  in  the  portraiture  of  Jesus'  life. 

Yet  Schleiermacher  even  in  this  book  abounds  in  profound 
and  sublime  thoughts,  by  which  the  shrewdest  and  most 
upright  are  impressed,  and  from  which  they  derive  refresh- 
ment of  mind  and  heart,  and  whereby  they  are  stimulated 
to  wholly  new  investigations.  He  very  often  appears  like 
an  eagle,  that  flies  high  above  forests  and  fields  of  snow, 
and  surveys  the  earth  in  its  parts  and  its  connection.  Who 
can  follow  his  flight  ?  But  every  one  can  follow  and  under- 
stand Strauss.  His  wisdom  is  the  everyday  understanding 
and  the  audacious  denial  of  nearly  everything  that  is  ele- 
vated above  the  virtue  of  the  saloon  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
street.  And  since  this  understanding  is  introduced  and 
commended  by  singular  shrewdness  and  very  comprehensive 
learning,  he  makes  impression  on  many,  all  whose  bloom 
and  fruit  fall  off,  when  touched  by  his  icy  breath.  With 
this  remark  we  close:  If  Strauss  does  not  understand  his 
countryman  ichom  he  personally  kneiv  and  had  as  his  instructor, 
how  easily  may  he  then  err,  when  he  must  comprehend  a 
Luke  or  John,  or,  indeed,  Jesus  himself !  For  this  he  wholly 
lacks  the  spiritual  organ. 
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The  ''Life  of  Jesus  "  by  Eenan,  published  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  was  succeeded  a  half  year  later  by  one  elaborated  by 
Strauss,  and  this  was  a  few  months  after  followed  by  one 
from  Schleiermacher.  Thus  in  one  year  three  biographies  of 
our  Lord  from  three  celebrated  men.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever composed  at  the  same  time.  The  work  of  Schleier- 
macher might  have  been  published  thirty-two  years  ago. 
There  is,  however,  an  adequate  reason  why  it  was  not.  The 
subject  therein  contained  was  treated  by  him  in  his  lectures. 
From  his  hand  were  found  after  his  death  only  short  notes. 
What  his  hearers  had  recorded  was  often  imperfect,  and 
indistinctly  written,  so  that  his  friends,  the  editors  of  his 
posthumous  works,  for  a  long  time  were  unable  from 
different  copies  to  compose  a  whole.  Finally  they  obtained 
a  complete  and  distinct  manuscript,  which,  after  comparison 
with  what  had  already  been  collected,  is  now  published  by 
K.  A.  Eiitenik. 

It  is  important  to  compare  these  three  works  with  each 
other.  It  would  be  so  on  account  of  their  authors,  if  they 
had  written  the  life  of  some  other  person,  for  instance  of 
Pythagoras  or  Socrates,  of  Luther  or  Napoleon ;  how  much 
more  now  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  their  subject ! 

Let  the  question  first  be  answered :  What  is  the  general 
view  taken  by  each  of  Jesus'  Person  ? 

Renan  is  an  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
Every  great  movement  in  the  history  of  the  world,  thus  also 
the  reformation  of  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  founding  of  Christianity  itself,  he  compares,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  sometimes  expressly  and  often  tacitly, 
with  the  French  Revolution. 

As  this  revolution  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  man,  but 
proceeded  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  from  the 
whole  range  of  thought  and  from  the  passions  of  France  in 
the  former  century,  which  conducted  the  spirit  of  the  French 
nation  to  that  revolution:  so  must  Christianity,  according 
to  him,  also  be  the  result  of  a  general  fermentation  in  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  nations,  especially  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  that  age,  which  was  full  of  Messianic 
expectations.  Jesus  may  thus,  in  Renan's  spirit,  be  com- 
pared to  a  Mirabeau  or  Sieyes,  who,  in  1789  and  later,  were 
the  best  exponents  of  what  was  passing  in  the  spirit  and 
mind  of  the  French  people  in  general.  As  they  did  not, 
however,  bring  the  Revolution  to  an  end,  Renan  seeks  another 
example  with  which  to  compare  Jesus,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Him,  and  finds  it  in  Mohammed,  as  he  acknowledges 
himself  towards  the  close  of  his  Introduction.  Just  as  it 
was  with  him,  so  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  also  different  periods, 
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first  of  amiability,  afterward  of  violence;  first  of  fanaticism, 
then  of  hypocrisy.  Therefore,  after  the  manner  of  Mo- 
hammed, Jesus  also  effected  a  religious  revolution.  Thus 
we  obtain  a  portraiture  of  Jesus'  life,  but  one  that  is  in 
conflict  with  itself,  an  absurd  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. 

With  such  a  view  Strauss  cannot  agree.  The  external 
manner  in  which  Christianity  first  appeared,  its  world-con- 
quering posver,  makes  not  on  him  such  an  impression  as  on 
the  much  more  vivacious  Frenchman,  who  is  a  politician 
and  man  of  the  world.  Strauss  is  a  German,  is  a  close 
student,  is  a  thinker.  In  contemplating  Jesus  his  attention 
is  not  so  much  attracted  by  the  revolution  in  the  history  of 
the  world  effected  by  Jesus,  as  by  what  Jesus  thought.  Jesus 
is  to  him  with  respect  to  religion,  what  Socrates  was  in  the 
philosophic,  Aristotle  in  the  scientific  domain.  He  borrows 
this  comparison  from  Kenan;  but  Renan  did  not  remain 
true  to  it.  And  Kenan's  comparison  of  Jesus  with  Mo- 
hammed, Strauss  does  not  accept.  Now  Socrates  an^ 
Aristotle  were  with  Strauss  above  all  thinkers,  The  moral- 
religious  ideas  of  Jesus  are  thus  to  him  the  principal 
thing. 

Again,  it  is  wiiolly  otherwise  with  Schleiermacber.  He  is 
also  a  thinker,  but  finer,  deeper,  and  many  more-sided. 
He  lived  in^a  greatly  excited  age,  in  the  midst  of  societj^; 
he  was  moreover  a  religious  man,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  his 
education  among  the  Moravians.  Was  he  by  natural  talent 
a  thinker,  and  did  he  find  time  and  opportunity  to  develop 
that  talent  as  professor  in  a  university:  he  was  also  a 
practical  man  as  preacher  and  minister  of  church  and  school 
affairs.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  with  him  the  ideas 
of  Jesus  are  not  the  principal  thing,  but  that  he  chiefly 
attends  to  Jesus'  ^cork,  the  founding  of  the  church,  whose 
power  and  influence  on  his  mind  he  had  morex)ver  experi- 
enced among  the  Moravians.  He  sees  in  Jesus'  birth  a  new 
creative  act  of  God,  in  Jesus  himself  a  second  Adam,  the 
progenitor  of  a  renovated  humanity.  Although  he  speaks 
on  his  doctrine,  yet  the  doctrine  is  to  him  subordinate  to 
the  instruction,  his  Lelire  to  his  Lehrthdtigkeit,  and  this 
Lehrthdtigkeit  is  to  him  this,  that  Jesus  himself  communi- 
cates his  divine  perfection  to  others,  which  communication 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  real  aim  of  his  mission,  is  com- 
prised in  his  work  of  founding  his  society.  Not  the  faith  of 
Jesus  but  faith  in  Jesus  is  therefore  the  principal  thing,  for 
which  we  must  strive. 

To  combine  all :  To  Renan,  Jesus  is  a  half-fanatical,  half- 
deceiving  revolutionist. 
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To  Strauss,  he  is  a  virtuous  man  and  clear  thinker,  who 
among  the  many  promoters  of  the  ideal  of  humanity  stands 
on  the  highest  grade  of  perfection,  although  not  without  nar- 
rowness, faults,  and  errors. 

To  Schleiermacher,  he  is  a  being  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in- 
fallible and  sinless  by  virtue  of  the  divine  power  belonging 
to  him,  and  thereby  renovator  of  humanity. 

Secondly,  If  these  three  scholars  take  a  different  view  of 
Jesus'  person,  no  less  do  they  of  the  sources  whence  our 
knowledge  of  him  must  be  derived. 

Renan  says  that  Palestine  has  become  to  him  a  fifth 
Gospel,  which  in  general  completely  establishes  the  credi- 
bility of  the  four  which  we  have.  The  whole  country,  with 
its  relics  of  earlier  ages,  with  its  climate  and  soil,  with  the 
mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants  ;  in  one  word,  all  that  he 
found  there,  has  confirmed  in  him  the  conviction,  that  the 
four  Gospels  are  in  the  main  credible  writings,  descended  to 
us  from  the  first  century.  They  cannot  be  of  later  date,  nor 
composed  elsewhere  than  in  Palestine. 

These,  then,  are  to  him  the  sources.  But  yet  a  miracle 
is  regarded  by  him  as  impossible.  The  miraculous  accounts 
must  therefore  be  explained  by  accepting  a  so-called  pious 
fraud.  He,  moreover,  uses  those  sources  so  arbitrarily,  so 
through  one  a.nother,  without  attending  to  any  order  of  time, 
that  his  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  which  professes  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  is  purely  the  work  of  his  fancy.  Even  Colani,  in 
many  respects  of  kindred  spirit  with  Renan,  testifies  in  the 
name  of  science,  history,  and  criticism,  that  no  discussion 
is  possible  in  reference  to  so  arbitrary  a  product  of  fancy. 

Discussion  is  indeed  possible  with  Strauss  :  with  him  all 
is  reasoning.  He  denies  that  the  Gospels  are  credible. 
Everything  swarmed  in  that  age  with  fables  and  inventions. 
Fancy  has  without  design  as  of  itself  embellished  history. 
What  we  have  therefore  in  the  Gospels  is  not  history  of 
Jesus,  but  representation  of  that  history,  as  it  had  become 
among  the  primitive  Christians  seventy  or  a  hundred  years 
after  Jesus  Christ.  The  proper  ground  for  this  view  of  the 
Gospels  is  the  hypothesis,  miracles  are  impossible. 

Schleiermacher  thinks  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
later  reproductions  of  an  older  source,  but  that  they  are 
nevertheless  in  the  principal  matter  true.  For  this  is  con- 
firmed by  John,  who  passes  with  Schleiermacher  for  an  eye- 
witness. As  much  as  possible  he  endeavours  to  comprehend 
them,  but  often  he  cannot,  and  he  relinquishes  the  attempt. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  them  as  true, 
since  he  regards  miracles  not  only  as  possible,  but  as  natural. 
Just  as  the  first  man  had  a  supernatural  origin,  so  also  the 
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first  born  of  the  new  creation.  And  as  he  himself  the  miracle 
of  miracles,  then  are  the  miracles,  the  miraculous  acts  of 
him  and  facts  with  him,  inseparable  from  him,  and  with 
him  natural.  The  sum  is  :  With  Renan  disregard  of  criti- 
cism prevails ;  Strauss  uses  criticism,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to 
establish  his  philosophical  hypothesis  ;  Schleiermacher  also 
avails  himself  of  criticism,  but  in  order  to  understand  as  far 
as  possible  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  to  purify  the  accounts 
we  have  of  it. 

We  make  now  only  these  two  observations,  and  in  this 
order,  because  the  second  depends  on  the  first.  Apparently, 
indeed,  is  their  opinion  of  the  sources  the  principal  matter  ; 
but  it  is  in  reality  governed  by  their  representation  of  Jesus' 
person.  Eut  now  one  question  more :  Whence  that  dilBfer- 
ence  between  their  views  of  the  sources  and  of  Jesus  himself  ? 

It  proceeds  from  the  different  personality  of  the  writers. 
No  one  views  history  without  previously  adopting  and  ad- 
hering to  presuppositions  ;  and  these  are  regulated  by  what 
a  man  is.  Renan  is  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Strauss  a  Hegelian  philosopher,  Schleiermacher  pupil  of  the 
United  Brethren.  Hence  great  difference.  And  so  will  by 
all,  and  also  by  us,  as  well  the  person  of  Jesus,  as  the 
sources  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  him,  be  differ- 
ently viewej.,  in  proportion  as  we  ourselves  are  differently 
educated  and  differently  disposed  persons ;  whence  among 
other  things  it  follows,  that  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
history  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  right  view  of  it  depends  on 
much  besides  our  learning. 

The  difference  between  Renan,  Strauss,  and  Schleier- 
macher, has  a  deep  soil.  The  vivacious  Frenchman  com- 
prehends that  life  has  gone  out  from  Jesus,  but  superficial 
he  sees  life  only  with  Jesus  in  so  far  as  a  popular  movement 
was  occasioned  by  him,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  adherence  and 
opposition.  The  German  philosopher  has  no  conception  of 
life,  only  of  idea  ;  he  does  not  suspect  that  there  is  necessity 
in  the  mind  for  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  dominion  of 
sin,  and  that  this  necessity  demands  satisfaction  by  deed 
and  work,  whilst  the  reflection  upon  and  comprehension  of 
it  come  afterward.  That  necessity  was  deeply  engraven  on 
Schleiermacher's  mind,  and  was  therefore  distinctly  before 
his  spirit.  He  comprehended  that  life  had  gone  out  from 
Jesus,  a  moral,  religious  life,  a  renovation  of  humanity. 
Briefly  :  Renan  is  admirer  of  revolution,  Strauss  is  thinker, 
Schleiermacher  is  man  of  conscience,  formed  by  his  educa- 
tion among  the  Moravians  :  Schleiermacher  is  at  the  same 
time  believing  Christian.  Herein  he  stands  opposite  to 
both  the  others,  that  he  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
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And  this  had  great  influence  on  his  "  Life  of  Jesus  ;"  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  view  the  life  of  Jesus  depends  on 
the  relation  of  our  mind  to  his  person.  The  greater  or  less 
vital  communion  wath  the  Lord  determines  also  in  great 
measure  our  mode  of  viewing  the  person,  work,  and  fate  of 
Jesus. 

It  is  alleged,  in  opposition  to  these  remarks  on  Jesus,  that 
if  the  character  of  Jesus  according  to  Renan  be  half-fanatic, 
half-deceiver,  this  would  make  such  a  strange  whole  of  fana- 
ticism, deceit  or  error,  that  no  place  would  remain  in  it  for 
the  truth.  In  this  case  Renan  could  not  have  so  much 
respect  for  Jesus  as  he  in  reality  manifests. 

Against  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  representation  of 
Jesus  by  Renan  is  indeed  an  absurdity,  and  so  is  not  the 
true,  but  still  it  is  Renan's  ;  and  we  may  not  make  Renan 
speak  differently  from  what  he  has  himself  spoken.  He  is 
absurd ;  of  this  we  may  not  deprive  him.  The  sentence 
passed  by  Colani  on  him,  as  cited  above,  is  therefore  just. 

Is  respect  for  Jesus  irreconcilable  therewith,  be  it  so  ; 
this  shews  indeed  the  absurdity  and  falsity  of  Renan's  views, 
but  not  that  our  representation  of  those  views  is  unjust  or 
untrue.  There  are  other  men  who  firmly  embrace  al3surdi- 
ties,  and  yet  have  respect  for  characters  that  do  not  deserve 
it.  But  it  is  not  asserted  that  Renan  perceives  nothing  good 
or  true  in  Jesus  ;  this  he  does  continually ;  it  is  only  as- 
serted that  Jesus  is  with  him,  on  the  whole,  a  good-natured, 
often  sublime  fanatic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deceiver,  who 
adopts  the  maxim,  that  the  world  will  and  so  also  must  be 
deceived.  This  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Renan's  repre- 
sentation of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

It  cannot  be  conceded  by  some  that  there  is  a  real  and 
characteristic  difference  between  the  historical  criticism  of 
Strauss  and  Schleiermacher.  Does  the  former  employ  criti- 
cism to  become  as  accurately  as  possible  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Jesus  ?  Is  not  that,  it  is  asked,  also  the  case 
with  the  other  ?  Is  there  a  difference  in  their  criticism  in 
kind,  or  only  in  degree  ?  Is  Strauss  under  the  influence  of 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  world  ?  Schleiermacher  is  equally 
so.  Strauss  does  indeed  deny  the  supernatural,  but  though 
Schleiermacher  speaks  of  supernatural,  yet  whenever  he 
attempts  to  explain  it,  the  supernatural  becomes  natural. 
Is  Strauss  Hegelian  ?  Of  Schleiermacher  it  may  be  said,  he 
is  Spinozist. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  historical  criticism  of  Strauss 
and  Schleiermacher  is  homogeneous.  Strauss  does  indeed 
speak  now  with  more  copiousness  and  esteem  of  Jesus'  per- 
son than  he  did  thirty  years  ago  ;  then  all  was  analysis  and 
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destruction,  now  there  is  also  synthesis  and  upbuilding.  He 
acknowledges  in  Jesus  a  noble  personality,  and  places  Jesus 
in  so  far  even  above  a  Paul,  Augustine,  and  Luther,  that 
there  was  not  -with  him  as  wdth  these  a  conflict,  nor  was  a 
violent  overturning  of  the  spiritual  life  necessary.  But  yet 
Strauss  says,  expressly,  that  Jesus  is  not  an  Only  One,  and 
adopts  Eenan's  view,  that  he  is  only  a  leader  in  religion,  as 
Socrates  and  Aristotle  were  in  philosophy  and  science.  And 
Strauss  never  will,  and  never  can,  concede  that  Jesus 
is  an  Only  One,  as  long  as  he  holds  that  such  an  exception 
could  not  have  been  made  in  the  domain  of  religion,  since 
nothing  similar  is  found  in  any  other  domain.  Schleier- 
macher  on  the  contrary  says,  at  the  close  of  his  "  Leben 
Jesu,'*  as  sum  of  all,  that  if  we  will  not  concede  that  Jesus  is 
an  Only  person  of  a  wholly  peculiar  sort,  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  history  of  Jesus,  as  then  from  natural  causes  must 
arbitrarily  and  uncritically  be  explained,  what  is  therefrom 
never  to  be  explained.  Strauss  and  Schleiermacher  stand 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  main  thing  on 
which  all  depends.  Therefore  Strauss  says  himself,  that  they 
to  whom  the  supernatural  is  intolerable,  who  cannot  acknow- 
ledges Jesus  as  God-man,  have  in  historical  criticism  an 
auxiliary  to  justify  their  views.  Does  criticism  thus  serve 
Schleiermacher,  to  become  as  far  as  possible  acquainted 
with  the  person  of  Jesus  as  history  exhibits  him  ?  It  serves 
Strauss  to  support  his  philosophical  hypotheses,  and  to 
annihilate  Jesus'  personality,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  gos- 
pels. And  does  Schleiermacher  desire  by  his  criticism  to 
form  unprejudiced  preachers  of  the  gospel  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  church  ?  Strauss  desires  by  his,  to  expel  the  priests 
from  the  church  and  therewith  let  the  church  itself  fall  to 
pieces. 

The  propriety  is  also  questioned  of  bringing  purely  his- 
torico-critical  questions  into  connection  with  the  state  of 
one's  mind  :  criticism  and  heart  have,  it  is  thought,  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other. 

This  cannot  be  admitted,  Man  is  one  whole ;  has  his 
intellect  influence  on  his  heart  ?  no  less  has  the  state  of  his 
heart  on  the  views  of  his  intellect.  Of  the  woman,  Schiller 
says : 

Des  Weibes  Uurtheil  ist  seine  Liebe.    Wo  es  neclit  liebt, 
Hat  schon  gerichtet  das  Weib. 

But  this  holds,  though  most  strongly,  not  only  of  the  woman. 
Predilection  or  antipathy  has  also  on  the  man  great  influ- 
ence and  excites  in  him  prejudices,  and  fits  or  unfits  him  to 
comprehend  men  and  things,  and  to  judge  of  them  according 
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to  truth.  To  both  Renan  and  Strauss  applies,  what  Colani 
and  a  very  liberal  English  writer  say  of  Renan  in  relation 
to  Jesus  more  or  less  in  these  words  :  "  Jesus  was  a  man  of 
sublime  ideas  and  plans,  so  that  he  desired  to  reform  the 
world  :  but  this  in  the  eyes  of  Eenan,  who  is  contented  with 
the  present,  was  the  greatest  error  of  his  life.  Renan  has 
style  and  taste  ;  but  these  do  not  preserve  him  from  common- 
placeness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  world.  He 
possesses  imagination  to  soar  to  a  higher  world ;  but  his 
faith  sets  its  foot  on  the  ground  beneath  us,  and  acknow- 
ledges no  power  save  that  of  the  blended  motives  which 
govern  a  weak  and  self-deceiving  humanity." 

Truly,  Renan  and  Strauss  belong  to  another  world  than 
Jesus.  They  are  not  homogeneous  with  him  :  how  should 
they  be  able  to  understand  him  ?  Schleiermacher  stands 
indeed  far  beneath  his  Master,  but  is  his  pupil,  sitting  at  his 
feet,  desiring  to  imbibe,  and  actually  imbibing  his  Spirit. 

Renan  and  Strauss  can  absolutely  not  understand  the 
Lord,  Schleiermacher  can  in  some  measure. 
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The  Complete  WorTcs  of  Flavins  Josephus  :  Translated  by  William  Whiston, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.     1855, 

The  Jewish  War,  by  Flavins  Josephus :  a  new  Translation,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Traill,  D.D.,  M.R.I  A.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Isaac  Taylor, 
with  pictorial  illustrations.  2  vols.  London :  Houlston  &  Stoneman, 
Paternoster  Row.     Dublin  :  Curry  Jun.  &  Co.     1851. 

^XaSiov  IwcrjTrov  li^odoXv/JLirov  tsosojg  ra  sv^iffKOfMva.  Geneva:  apud 
Jacobum  Crispinum.     1633. 

WE  assume  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  great  Jewish 
historian,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  by 
relating  again  the  oft-told  tale.  We,  therefore,  at  once 
enter  on  our  theme,  which  will  embrace  an  inquiry  into  the 
physical  temperament  of  Josephus  ;  will  next  investigate 
his  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious ;  and  finally, 
test  anew  his  trustworthiness  as  a  narrator  of  events  which 
he  either  personally  witnessed,  or  reported  on  the  authority 
of  other  writers. 

And  first,  of  his  physical  temperament.     When  an  obser- 
ver casts  his  eye  over  society,  two  well-marked  temperaments 
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at  once  meet  his  view.  The  one  is  that  of  action ;  the  other 
that  of  thought.  In  the  former,  the  muscles  are  strong, 
compact,  and  able  to  keep  the  nerves  in  thorough  control. 
In  the  latter,  the  muscles,  even  though  at  times  they  may 
appear  well  developed,  are  in  every  instance  soft  and  feeble, 
and  the  nerves,  left  too  much  to  their  own  independent 
action,  are  too  easily  excited,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a 
morbid  sensibility  throughout  the  whole  physical  frame. 
Which  of  these  organisations  did  our  author  possess? 
Manifestly  the  latter.  True,  he  nowhere  tells  us  this,  but 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  reasoning  it  out.  There  are 
certain  moral  qualities  that  go  almost  invariably  with  the 
temperament  first  described,  and  others  which  are  associated 
with  the  second.  Men  of  action  are  strong,  and  prone  to 
violence  and  tyranny;  while  men  of  thought,  weaker  in 
their  bodily  frame,  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  deep  laid 
and  subtle  schemes  for  achieving  the  ends  they  have  in  view. 
Whether  of  these  two  weapons  was  the  one  employed  by 
Josephus  ?  Violence  ?  or  clever  management  ?  Hear  him- 
self on  the  subject.  "I  considered,  therefore,  how  to  get 
clear  of  these  forces  by  a  stratagem,''  Life,  sec.  32  "  And  by 
this  stratagem  it  was  that  I  gradually  got  all  the  senate  of 
Tiberias  into  my  power,*'  sec.  34.  "And  by  using  this 
stratagem  ]>so  managed  myself,"  sec.  51.  "  And  when  John 
saw  that  he  had  been  outwitted  by  my  stratagem,'*  sec.  66. 
''They  were  now  at  once  astonished  at  Josephus's  contriv- 
ance," Wars  of  the  Jews,  book  iii*,  chap.  7,  sec.  10.  Many 
other  passages  of  the  same  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced, 
but  these  may  suffice  to  establish  the  first  point  brought 
forward  for  proof.     A  second  may  therefore  be  stated. 

The  temperament  of  action  is  physically  brave,  delighting 
in  danger  for  its  own  sake ;  that  of  thought,  if  courageous, 
is  so  only  by  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  as  Mr  King- 
lake  declares  to  be  the  case  with  the  hero  of  Solferino.  It 
was  so  at  least  with  the  defender  of  Jotapata  against 
Vespasian.  Forming  our  opinion  solely  on  his  own  report 
of  his  exploits,  we  doubt  his  valour.  Admitting  that  he  was 
in  heart  opposed  to  the  war,  perceiving  that  it  would  end 
in  disaster,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
fight  very  manfully,  we  still  think  he  might  have  made  a 
somewhat  better  figure  than  he  did.  For  instance,  when 
numbers  of  his  men  deserted  him,  in  a  panic,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  Vespasian  in  Galilee,  "  he  [Josephus]  already 
despaired  of  the  success  of  the  whole  war,  and  determined 
to  get  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  out  of  danger ;  so  he  took 
those  that  stayed  along  with  him  and  fled  to  Tiberias,"  Wars, 
book  iii.,  chap.  6,  sec.  3.     When,  after  this,  he  was  com- 
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mandant  of  Jotapata,  while  that  fortress  was  besieged  by 
the  Komans,  he  resolved  to  desert  the  garrison.  "  Hereupon 
Josephus  avoided  letting  them  know  that  he  was  to  go  away 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  but  told  them  that  he  would 
go  out  of  the  city  for  their  sakes,"  &c. ;  but  at  last  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  who — men,  women,  and  children — 
crowded  round  him,  and  implored  him  not  to  leave,  induced 
him  to  stay,  "Wars,  book  iii.,  chap.  7,  sec.  16.  Manifestly 
our  hero  was  not  a  man  who  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake. 

Once  more,  the  first  temperament  described  tends  to  pride, 
the  second  to  vanity.  Was  Josephus  proud  or  vain  ?  The 
latter,  and  in  no  limited  degree.  Take  the  following  illus- 
tration :  "  Moreover,  when  I  was  a  child,  and  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  I  was  commended  by  all  for  the  love  I  had  to 
learning-,  on  which  account  the  high  priests  and  principal 
men  of  the  city  came  then  frequently  to  me  together,  in 
order  to  know  my  opinion  about  the  accurate  understanding 
of  points  of  the  law,"  Life,  sec.  2.  Or  this  :  "  And  a  certain 
deserter  told  this  good  news  to  Vespasian,  that  Josephus  had 
removed  himself  thither,  which  made  him  make  haste  to  the 
city,  as  supposing  that,  with  taking  that,  he  would  take  all 
Judea,  in  case  he  could  but  withal  get  Josephus  under  his 
power,"  Wars,  book  iii.,  chap.  7,  sec.  3.  When  again, 
being  with  the  Eomans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
wounded  on  the  head  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  wall,  and 
a  false  report  got  abroad  that  he  had  been  killed,  his  mother, 
then  in  prison,  "  said  to  those  that  watched  about  her,  that 
she  had  always  been  of  opinion  since  the  siege  of  Jotapata 
[that  he  would  be  slain],  and  she  should  never  enjoy  him 
alive  any  more.  She  also  made  great  lamentations  privately 
to  the  naaid-servants  that  were  about  her,  and  said,  that 
this  was  all  the  advantage  she  had  of  bringing  so  extraordi; 
nary  a  person  as  this  son  into  the  world,"  &c. 

No  doubt,  we  think,  can  remain  as  to  the  physical  tern 
perament  of  Josephus. 

Next  of  his  intellect.  The  bodily  organisation  possessed 
by  the  great  Jewish  historian  is  the  normal  one  of  genius. 
A  priori  then,  one  would  augur  favourably  of  his  under- 
standing. But  to  decide  the  point  irrefragably,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  a  posteriori  argument.  The  sure  test  of 
one's  calibre  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  he  entertains. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  some  men  are  shewn  to  be  far  in 
advance  of  their  age ;  the  majority  are  simply  of  it ;  while 
quite  a  multitude  are  of  the  sluggard  race  who  have  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks  and  linger  behind,  while  their  comrades 
march  along.  Was  our  author  of  his  age  ?  Was  he  in  ad- 
vance of  it  ?  or  did  he  linger  behind  it  ?    In  most  respects, 
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centuries  before  it.     For  instance,  hear  his  statement  on  the 
subject  of  witchcraft:  "I  also  laughed  at  the  allegation  about 
witchcraft;    and  told   them   that   the   Komans   would   not 
maintain  so  many  ten  thousand  soldiers,  if  they  could  over- 
come their  enemies  by  wizards,"  Life,  sec.  31.     Considering 
that  wretched  old  women  charged  with  the  fancied  crime  of 
witchcraft  were  executed  in  England  as  late  as  the  year 
1682,  and  that  there  was  a  case  of  capital  punishment  for 
the  same  offence  in  the  north  of  Scotland  at  so  recent  a 
period  as  1722,  our  author's  enlightenment  on  the  point  is 
perfectly  amazing.     His  views  in  regard  to  liberty  of  con- 
science are  equally  honourable  to  his  sagacity.     Thus,  when 
two  men  of  rank  from  Agrippa's  kingdom  came  to  his  assist- 
ance in  the  Jewish  war,  he  said  of  them,  ''And  when  the  Jews 
would  force  them  to  be  circumcised  if  they  would  stay  among 
them,  I  would  not  permit  them  to  have  any  force  put  upon 
them,  but  said  to  them,  'Every  one  ought  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  his  own  inclinations,  and  not  to  be  constrained  by 
force.' "   We  doubt  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Britain  are 
even  yet  sufficiently  far  advanced  fully  to  appreciate  this  clear 
statement  of  the  rights  of  conscience.     But  so  strange  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  sagacious  Jew, 
who,  on  the  two  points  already  adverted  to,  was  so  far  before 
his  age,  igj^esponsible  for  a  passage  on  exorcism  quite  frightful 
for  its  intellectual  darkness.     "God,"  he  says,  "also  enabled 
him  [L  e.,  Solomon]  to  learn  that  skill  which  expels  demons, 
which  is  a  science  useful  and  sanative  to  men.     He  com- 
posed such  incantations  also  by  which  distempers  are  al- 
leviated.    And  he  left  behind  him   the   manner  of  using 
exorcisms  by  which  they  drive  away  demons  so  that  they 
never  return,  and  this  method  of  cure  is  of  great  force  unto 
this  day ;  for  I  have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country, 
whose  name  was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  de- 
moniacal in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  captains,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.     The 
manner  of  the  cure  was  this : — He  put  a  ring  that  had  a 
root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew  out  the  demon 
through  his  nosuih;  and  when  the  man  fell  down  imme- 
diately he  abjured  him  to  return  unto  him  no  more,  making 
still   mention  of   Solomon,  and  reciting  the   incantations 
which  he  composed.     And  when  Eleazar  would  persuade 
and  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power, 
he  set  a  little  way  off  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and  com- 
manded the  demon,  as  he  went  out  of  the  man,  to  overturn 
it,  and  thereby  to  let  the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left 
the  man  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  skill  and  wisdom  of 
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Solomon  was  shewn  very  manifestly." — Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  book  viii.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  v.     What  strange  inconsistency 
is  here !    That  the  same  person  should  share,  with  the  darkest 
of  his  countrymen,  the  belief  that  a  demon  could  be  drawn 
out  of  the  nostrils  of  one  afflicted,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  be  fully  on  a  level  with  our  own  enlightened  century 
in  regard  to  a  proper  estimate  of  witchcraft  and  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  liberty  of  conscience  *     Evidently  he  was  in  a 
transition  state.     His  mental  develoj)ment  had  been  unsym- 
metric,  and  to  restore  the  proportion  of  its  parts  he  required 
either  to  become  more  or  less  enlightened.     That  a  mind 
like  his  should  retrograde,  was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely, 
and  we  may  therefore  infer  that,  had  time  been  afforded  it 
to  make  new  progress,  the  passage  about  the  extraction  of 
demons  would  have  ultimately  disappeared  from  the  pages 
on  which  it  is  a  blot.     But  even  admitting  all  that  can  be 
founded  on  its  presence,  the  irrefragable  fact  remains,  that 
our  historian,  on  some  points  sharing  the  j)rejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  was  on  others  many  centuries  before  his  time. 
His  moral  character  next  claims  attention.     Some  of  its 
prominent  characteristics  have  already  been  j^assed  in  re- 
view in  the  paragraph  devoted  to  an  investigation  regarding 
his  physical  temperament.     To  these  it  is  not  needful  to 
recur.     He  tells  us  himself,  and  we  believe  it,  that  he  never 
abused  his  position  as  commandant  in  Galilee  for  purposes 
of  licentiousness   or   extortion.      *'I  was  now   about    the 
thirtieth  year  of  my  age ;  in  which  time  of  life  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  any  one  to  escape  the  calumnies  of  the  envious, 
although  he  restrain  himself  from  fulfilling  any  unlawful 
desires,  especially  where  a   person  is   in  great  authority. 
Yet  did  I  preserve  every  woman  free  from  injuries ;  and  as 
to  what  presents  were  offered  me,  I  despised  them,  as  not 
standing  in  need  of  them ;  nor  indeed  would  I  take  those 
tithes,  which  were  due  to  me  as  a  priest,  from  those  that 
brought  them,"  Life,  sec.  15.     "  While  I  was  thus  speaking, 
the  united  voices  of  all  the  people  joined  together  and  called 
me  their  benefactor  and  saviour,  and  attested  to  my  former 
behaviour,  and  exhorted  me  to  continue  to  do  so  hereafter ; 
and  they  all  said  upon  their  oaths,  that  their  wives  had  been 
preserved  from  injuries,  and  that  no  one  had  ever  been 
aggrieved  by  me,"  sec.  50.     He  was  tender  of  human  life, 
which  in  every  age  has  been  so  lightly  regarded  in  Asia. 
He  was  consequently  very  averse  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, especially  on  his  own  countrymen.     "Now,  since  I 
thought  it  not  agreeable  to  piety  to  put  one  of  my  own 
people  to  death,"  &c.,  sec.  34,  ''yet  did  I  try  all  methods  to 
persuade  them  to  spare  the  men  ;  for  I  knew  that  every  in 
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stance  of  sedition  was  pernicious  to  the  public  welfare,"  sec. 
51.  Tried  by  a  human  standard,  he  was  a  moral  man,  with 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  against  his  fellow-countrymen. 
His  religious  views  next  demand  investigation.  And  first, 
of  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  He  had  been  enabled  to 
grasp  the  great  fundamental  verity  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  has  several  remarkable  utterances  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  with  an  unhappy  choice  of  terms,  not  usual 
with  him,  he  says  God  "is  his  own  workmanshij),  and  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  things,  "Antiq.,  book  viii.,  chap,  xi.,  sec.  2. 
He  afterwards  enlarges  on  the  subject,  and  far  more  felicit- 
ously; acknowledging,  however,  his  obligations  to  divine 
revelation  for  the  views  he  states  and  illustrates.  "The 
first  command  is  concerning  God,  and  affirms  that  God  con- 
tains all  things,  and  is  a  being  every  way  perfect  and  happy, 
self-sufficient,  and  supplying  all  other  beings;  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  manifest  in 
his  works  and  benefits,  and  more  conspicuous  than  any 
other  being  whatsoever ;  but  as  to  his  form  and  magnitude, 
he  is  most  obscure.  All  materials,  let  them  be  ever  so 
costly,  are  unworthy  to  compose  an  image  for  him ;  and  all 
arts  are  unartful  to  express  the  notion  we  ought  to  have  of 
him.  We  can  neither  see  nor  think  of  anything  like  him ; 
nor  is  it^agreeable  to  piety  to  form  a  resemblance  of  him. 
We  see  his  works,  the  light,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  waters,  the  generations  of  animals,  the 
productions  of  fruits.  These  things  hath  God  made,  not 
with  hands,  not  with  labour,  not  as  wanting  the  assistance 
of  any  to  co-operate  with  him ;  but  as  his  will  resolved  they 
should  be  made,  and  be  good  also,  they  were  made  and 
became  good  immediately.  All  men  ought  to  follow  this 
being,  and  to  worship  him  in  the  exercise  of  virtue;  for  this 
way  of  worship  of  God  is  the  most  holy  of  all  others." — 
Against  Apion,  b.  ii.,  sec.  23.  He  not  merely  believed  that 
God  is,  but  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him,  as  well  as  the  punisher  of  the  wicked.  "Now  by  these 
events  we  may  learn  what  concern  God  hath  for  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  and  how  he  loves  good  men,  and  hates  the 
wicked,  and  destroys  them  root  and  branch ;  for  many  of 
these  kings  of  Israel,  they  and  their  families,  were  miserably 
destroyed  and  taken  away  one  by  another,  in  a  short  time, 
for  their  transgression  and  wickedness ;  but  Asa,  who  was 
king  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  two  tribes,  attained,  by  God's 
blessing,  a  long  and  a  blessed  old  age,  for  his  piety  and 
righteousness,  and  died  happy  when  he  had  reigned  forty 
and  one  years,"  Antiq.,  b.  viii.,  c.  xii.,  sec.  6.  "When 
Amaziah  had  read  this  letter,  he  was  more  eager  upon  this 
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expedition ;  which,  I  suppose,  was,  by  the  impulse  of  God, 
that  he  might  be  punished  for  his  offence  against  him,"  p.  261. 
In  inquiring  into  the  attitude  he  assumed  towards  Old 
Testament  revelation,  two  classes  of  facts,  at  first  sight 
contradictory,  but  which  we  think  may  be  thoroughly  har- 
monised, come  up  for  consideration.  One  series  makes  him 
a  believer  in  Judaism,  the  other,  at  first  sight,  looks  ration- 
alistic. Under  the  former  category,  too  much  weight  cannot 
be  assigned  to  the  consideration  that  he  was  avowedly  a 
Pharisee,  or,  in  other  words,  adhered  to  that  sect  among  the 
Jews  who  professed  to  venerate  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
law,  and  were  so  fearful  of  believing  too  little  that  they 
adopted  in  mass  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  though  wanting 
in  all  proper  authority.  Had  his  tendencies  been  towards 
scepticism  or  unbelief,  he  would  naturally  have  claimed 
afiinity  with  the  Sadducee  body.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
hold  miracles  to  be  impossible.  For  instance,  alluding  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Herod,  he  says,  "It  is  also 
reported  that  during  the  time  that  the  temple  was  building, 
it  did  not  rain  in  the  daytime,  but  that  the  showers  fell  in 
the  nights,  so  that  the  work  was  not  hindered.  And  this 
our  fathers  have  revealed  to  us ;  nor  is  it  incredible,  if  any 
have  regard  to  the  manifestations  of  God,"  Antiq.,  b.  xvi., 
c.  ii.,  sec.  7.  He  is  so  far  from  feeling  difficulty  in  regard 
to  miracles  of  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
power,  that  he  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  certain  dreams 
which  presented  themselves  to  him  and  others.  ''  Now  I 
did  not  think  these  histories  improper  for  the  present  dis- 
course, both  because  my  discourse  now  is  concerning  kings, 
and  otherwise  also  on  account  of  the  advantage  hence  to  be 
drawn,  as  well  for  the  confirmation  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  of  the  providence  of  God  over  human  affairs,  I 
thought  them  fit  to  be  set  down,"  Antiq.,  b.  xvii.,  c.  xiii.,  sec. 
5.  The  "  histories  "  he  speaks  of  narrate  dreams  by  Arche- 
laus,  and  one  of  Herod's  daughters-in-law,  called  Glaphyra. 
He  himself  frequently  had  dreams  which  he  believed  to  re- 
veal futurity;  as  for  instance.  Life,  sec.  42:  Wars,  b.  viii.,  c. 
viii.,  sec.  3,  &c.;  nay,  in  this  last  passage  he  says  of  him- 
self, *'  Now  Josephus  was  able  to  give  shrewd  conjectures 
about  the  interpretation  of  such  dreams  as  have  been 
ambiguously  delivered  by  God."  But  to  come  to  the  specific 
point  of  his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
After  making  a  summary  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  says,  "We 
honour  our  own  legislator,  and  believe  what  he,  by  his  pro- 
phetic authority,  hath  taught  us  concerning  God,"  Against 
Apion,  b.  ii.,  sec.  40.  Of  the  evangelical  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  says,  "  For  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold  that 
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there  should  be  an  altar  in  Egypt  to  the  Lord  God,"  Antiq., 
b.  xiii.,  c.  iii.,  sec.  1.     Of  Jeremiah,  ''Accordingly,  both  the 
people  and  Johanan  disobeyed  the  counsel  of  God  which  he 
gave  them  by  the  prophet,"  Antiq.,  b.  x.,  c.  ix.,  sec.  6.     Of 
Daniel,  "  And  when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  shewn  him 
[Alexander  the  GreatJ,  wherein  Daniel  declared  that  one  of 
the  Greeks  should  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  he 
supposed  that  himself  was  the  person  intended,"  Antiq.,  b. 
xi.,  c.  viii.,  sec.  5.     Evidently,  unless  strong  facts  can  be 
adduced  on  the  other  side,  the  passages  now  quoted,  and 
which,  moreover,  are  only  selections  from  a  large  number  of 
a  similar  nature,  prove  our  author  to  have  been  a  sincere 
believer  in  Old  Testament  revelation.     There  are,  however, 
certain  statements  which,  till  explained,  seem  to  go  in  the 
other  direction.     For  instance,  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Eed 
Sea,  which  he  compares  to  Alexander  the  Great's  miracu- 
lous (?)  march  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs  washed  by  the 
Pamphylian  Sea,  he  says,  "  But  as  to  these  events,  let  every 
one  determine  as  he  pleases."     The  stupendous  events  which 
attended  Jehovah's  descent  on  Sinai  are  thus  apologised  for: 
"  Now  as  to  these  matters,  every  one  of  my  readers  may 
think  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  relating 
this  history  as  it  is  described  in  the  sacred  books,"  Antiq., 
b.  iii.,  c^v.,  sec.  2.     Appended  to  a  notice  of  Daniel's  inter- 
pretation of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  is  this  explanation, 
"But  let  no  one  blame  me  for  writing  down  everything  of 
this  nature  as  I  find  it  in  our  ancient  books;  for  as  to  that 
matter,  I  have  plainly  assured  those  that  think  me  defective 
in  any  such  point,  or  complain  of  my  management,  and  have 
told  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  history,  that  I  intended 
to  do  no  more  than  translate  the  Hebrew  books  into  the 
Greek  language ;  and  promised  them  to  explain  those  facts, 
without  adding  anything  to  them  of  my  own,  or  taking  any- 
thing away  from  them,"  Antiq.,  b.  x.,  c.  xi.,  sec.  6.     And 
the    paragraphs    regarding    Archelaus's    and    Glaphyra's 
dreams,  already  quoted,  thus  end:  "But  if  every  one  does 
not  believe  such  relations,  let  him  indeed  enjoy  his  own 
opinion,  but  let  him  not  hinder  another  that  would  thereby 
encourage  himself  in  virtue,"  Antiq.,  b.  xvii.,  c.  xiii.,  sec.  5. 
We  have  quoted  this  last  passage,  though  not  referring  to 
any  truth  communicated  on  the  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion, as  it  illustrates  Josephus's  personal  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  miraculous  interference  of  God  in  human  affairs. 
Himself  he  was  a  believer  in  miracles,  and  regarded  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  as  of  divine  authority ;  nay,  he  supposed 
that  God  still  continued  to  reveal  his  will  by  means  of 
dreams.     But  he  knew  the  scorn  with  which  his  proud 
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patrons  the  Eomans  would  receive  his  statement  that  the 
Supreme  Being  had  passed  over  enlightened  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  honoured  despised  Judea  by  special  manifesta- 
tions of  his  presence ;  and  his  temperament  peculiarly  ex- 
posing him  to  that  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare,  he 
inserted  the  apologetic  sentences  we  have  quoted,  to  depre- 
cate the  criticisms  of  his  heathen  friends,  not  to  indicate 
that  his  own  faith  in  miracles  was  weak  or  wavering. 

A  yet  more  interesting  inquiry  now  claims  attention.  In 
what  relation  did  Josephus  stand  to  Christ  and  to  Chris- 
tianity ?  Did  his  studies  of  the  older  economy  predispose 
him  to  the  gospel  ?  Investigation  on  this  point,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  leads  to  conclusions  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
None  have  ever  "waited  for  redemption  in  Israel"  till  first 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  produced  within  their  hearts  a  deep 
feeling  of  the  evil  of  sin.  This  our  author  seems  not  to 
have  possessed.  After  narrating  the  successive  steps  of 
creation,  he  adds,  "Moreover,  Moses,  after  the  seventh  day 
was  over,  begins  to  talk  philosophically ;  and  concerning 
the  formation  of  man  says  thus,"  &c.  It  is  not  very  clear 
how  far  he  supposes  the  philosophical  talk  to  have  extended, 
but  probably  he  meant  to  assert  that  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  Genesis  were  allegorical  rather  than  historical; 
and,  consequently,  that  there  was  not  a  Fall  in  the  sense 
believed  by  orthodox  Christians.  Of  the  exceeding  breadth 
of  the  divine  law,  he  possessed  the  most  inadequate  concep- 
tion. Thus  he  says  of  the  death  of  the  noted  persecutor 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  "  Whence  we  may  wonder  at  Polybius 
of  Megalopolis,  who,  though  otherwise  a  good  man,  yet  saith 
that  'Antiochus  died  because  he  had  a  purpose  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  Persia ; '  for  the  purposing  to  do  a 
thing,  but  not  actually  doing  it,  is  not  worthy  of  punish- 
ment," Antiq.  b.  ix.  chap.  ix.  sec.  1.  If  he  had  understood 
punishment  inflicted  judicially  by  the  hand  of  man,  wiio  of 
course  neither  can  nor  ought  to  take  legal  notice  of  delin- 
quencies till  they  assume  the  form  of  overt  acts,  or  at  least 
injurious  words,  no  objection  could  have  been  offered  to  his 
statement ;  but  he  does  not  refer  to  judicial  infliction  by 
man,  but  to  death  sent  by  the  visitation  of  God.  In  describ- 
ing Abel's  offering,  and  that  of  his  brother,  he  shews  the 
entire  absence  of  spiritual  instinct : — "  Now  Cain  brought  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  his  husbandry  ;  and  Abel  brought 
milk  and  the  first-fruits  of  his  flocks ;  but  God  was  more  de- 
lighted with  the  latter  oblation,  when  he  w^as  honoured  with 
what  grew  naturally  of  its  own  accord,  than  he  was  with 
what  was  the  invention  of  a  covetous  man,  and  gotten  by 
forcing  the  ground,"  Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  ii.  sec.  2.     It  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  he  speaks  more  worthily 
of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law.  Still  it  is  painfully  manifest 
that  he  had  no  deep  feeling  of  sin,  and  no  very  clear  insight 
into  the  primary  intent  of  sacrifice — the  incessant  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  could 
not  be  remission, — much  less  did  he  perceive  the  typical 
character  of  the  whole  Jewish  economy,  or  the  functions  it 
was  designed  to  fulfil  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Saviour. 
His  views  of  Messianic  prophecy  are  also  singularly  defec- 
tive. Take,  for  instance,  his  explanation  of  the  celebrated 
passage  in  regard  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  "  and  suggested 
to  them  that  they  rhould  direct  their  strokes  against  his 
[the  serpent's]  head,  that  being  the  place  wherein  lay  his 
mischievous  designs  towards  men,  and  it  being  easiest  to 
take  vengeance  on  him  that  way,"  Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  1,  sec.  4. 
Most  of  the  other  Messianic  prophecies  are  simply  omitted, 
as  not  of  importance  enough  to  be  recorded  in  his  extended 
narrative  ;  and  if  haply  one  receive  a  place,  its  deeper 
meaning  is  undiscovered.  Though  sensitively  alive  to  the 
miseries  of  his  native  country,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who, 
in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  terms,  "  waited  for  redemption 
in  Israel." 

Redemption  was,  however,  already  come,  had  he  only 
known  it^  and  the  next  investigation  must  be,  what  did  he 
think  of  Christ  and  of  the  gospel  ? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  unless  one  settle  first  the 
genuineness  or  otherwise  of  four  portions  of  the  great  his- 
torian's writings, — the  paragraph  respecting  Jesus,  that 
relating  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  one  which  narrates  the 
illegal  stoning  of  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  and,  finally, 
"the  discourse  to  the  Greeks  concerning  Hades."  Whether 
the  decision  go  in  one  way  or  the  other.  Christian  evidence 
is  in  no  respect  affected  ;  all  that  hangs  in  the  balance  is  our 
opinion  of  Josephus,  with  one  or  two  points  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  interesting,  yet  not  of  primary  importance.  Let  us 
first  look  narrowly  at  the  disputed  passages  themselves,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  may  not  afford  evi- 
dence, more  or  less  decisive,  of  the  amount  of  credit  they 
deserve.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  they  were  never  penned 
by  our  author,  various  arguments  might  be  adduced.  To 
begin  with  the  discourse  concerning  Hades.  Whoever  com- 
posed this  treatise,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "  a  lake  of 
unquenchable  fire,"  a  "worm  never  dying,"  "the  bosom  of 
Abraham,"  the  just  placed  on  the  "right  hand,"  and  the 
unjust  "  on  the  left,"  "  God  the  Word,"  to  whom  "  hath  the 
Father  committed  all  judgment,"  and  whom  "  we  call 
Christ,"  had  unquestionably  studied  the  discourses  of  Jesus, 
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and  accepted  them  as  authoritative.  But  this  very  avowa 
of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  places  such  a  gulf  between  this  and 
the  other  works  of  our  author,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it 
can  have  been  his.  To  take  next  the  paragraph  regarding 
John  the  Baptist.  It  is  quite  parenthetical,  and  might  be 
omitted  with  no  other  effect  than  to  render  the  narrative 
more  continuous.  Ocular  proof  of  this  may  easily  be  pre- 
sented : — 

'*  So  Herod  wrote  about  these  affairs  to  Tiberius,  who 
being  angry  at  the  attempt  made  by  Aretas,  ivrote  to  Vitellius 
(President  of  Syria)  *  to  make  war  upon  him,^  and  either  to 
take  him  alive  and  bring  him  to  him,  or  to  kill  him  and  send 
him  his  head.  This  was  the  charge  that  Tiberius  gave  to 
the  president  of  Syria. 

'*  2.  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruction 
of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  very  justly,  as  a 
punishment  of  what  he  did  against  John  that  was  called  the 
Baptist"  [&c.,  &c.]. 

,3.  So  Vitellius  prepared  to  make  tear  ivith  Aretas  [&c.,  &c.J. 
It  will  I)e  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  narrative  would  be  more 
continuous  were  the  disputed  passage  withdraw^n.  The  sus- 
picion that  it  may  be  an  interpolation,  is  strengthened  b 
a  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  paragraph  immediately  pre 
ceding  it.  In  the  one  it  is  stated  that  Mach?erus  (which  was 
almost  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  dominions  of  Herod 
and  of  Aretas)  was  the  place  of  John  the  Baptist's  imprison- 
ment, when  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Herod ;  while  in 
the  other,  the  fortress  in  question  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Aretas. 

The  paragraph  which  makes  mention  of  Jesus  is  also 
parenthetical: — .  .  .  "There  w^ere  a  great  number  of 
them  slain  by  this  means,  and  others  of  them  ran  away 
wounded  ;  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  this  sedition- 

''  Now,  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
law^ful  to  call  him  a  man,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  He  was  [the] 
Christ ;  and  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal 
men  among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross  .  .  .  and 
the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct 
at  this  day-" 

About  the  same  time  also  another  sad  calamity  put  the 
Jews  in  disorder,  &c.,  &c.  Which  was  the  first  of  the  two 
calamities  ?  The  advent  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  ?  No,  surely 
not.  Was  it  then  his  condemnation  by  Pilate  ?  or  the  non- 
extinction  of  the  Christian  sect  ?  The  most  natural  view  is 
that  it  was  the  slaughter  of  the  people  inflicted  to  put  an 


*  The  paranthesis  is  ours. 
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end  to  a  sedition  ;  and  if  so,  then  the  paragraph  regarding 
the  Saviour  is  parenthetical,  and  its  omission  would  improve 
rather  than  impair  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The 
passage  detailing  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
illegal  condemnation  of  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  different  character.  It  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  narrative  that  it  could  not  be  detached 
without  doing  violence  to  them  in  no  slight  degree.  Judged 
by  internal  evidence,  we  should  say  that  it  is  genuine.  To 
look  now  from  the  other  point  of  view  at  the  four  disputed, 
portions,  the  first  point  established  should  be  that  the  nar- 
rative about  James  really  proceeded  from  Josephus,  after 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  it  in  some  measure 
implies  the  existence  of  the  sentences  alluding  to  the  Saviour, 
else  would  there  be  a  painful  abruptness  in  the  description 
given  of  James,  that  he  was  "  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was 
called  Christ."  If  the  statement  regarding  the  divine  Ee- 
deemer  be  attributed  to  our  author,  then  that  respecting  the 
Baptist,  which  is  only  a  shade  weaker,  might  be  accepted  too. 
And,  finally,  the  discourse  concerning  Hades  might  obtain 
credit  on  the  hypothesis  that  Josephus  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  shortly  before  his  death,  and  penned  that 
dissertation  after  the  all-important  change  had  taken  place 
in  his  religious  belief.  Striking  the  balance,  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  opinion  that,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence, the  least  vulnerable  hypothesis  is  that  which  accepts 
the  passage  regarding  James  as  genuine,  and  rejects  those 
respecting  Jesus  and  John,  as  well  as  the  discourse  concern- 
ing Hades.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  accounted  for  on  this 
view  is  the  abruptness  of  the  reference  to  Christ  in  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  James.  Perhaps  it  maybe  accounted  for  in 
this  way : — In  his  blindness  he  did  not  think  the  death  of 
the  divine  Saviour  of  importance  enough  to  be  mentioned  in 
his  pages ;  nor  would  he  have  alluded  to  the  martyrdom  of 
James  had  it  not  been  that  it  was  a  virtual  defiance  of  the 
Eomans,  and  an  illustration  of  that  lawlessness  which  was 
now  everywhere  manifesting  itself  throughout  the  Jewish 
community,  and  led  in  a  short  period  to  the  destruction  of 
the  metropolis  and  nation. 

To  avoid  prejudice  in  dealing  with  a  controverted  topic, 
the  humble  inquirer  after  truth  generally  feels  it  expe- 
dient to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  forming  an  independent 
opinion  before  taking  means  to  ascertain  what  others  have 
written  on  the  subject.  ■  But  when  his  own  investigations 
are  complete,  then  he  seeks  information  regarding  the 
views  of  others.  To  do  so  in  the  present  case  is  abso- 
lutely essential,   as  we  have  '  not  had  leisure  personally 
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to  go  over  the  Christian  fathers,  with  the  view  of  testing 
anew  whether  there  is  no  possibility  of  adding  to  the 
external  evidence  for  the  passages  controverted.  In  the  new 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library  there  are  106 
entries  under  Flavins  Josephus's  name ;  but  some  of  these 
are  duplicates,  and  others  are  translations,  &c.,  now  super- 
seded, so  that  only  fourteen  works  require  to  be  consulted  to 
form  an  opinion  regarding  the  various  points  connected  with 
our  author's  life  and  writings.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin 
with  the  discourse  concerning  Hades.  One  of  the  Museum 
books  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  this  treatise. 
In  the  appendix  to  a  little  work  called  the  Apologetics  of 
Athenagoras,  are  published  "  two  other  fragments,  the  one 
attributed  to  Josephus,  the  other  to  Methodius,  concerning  the 
state  of  the  dead.  Both  from  MSS.  of  the  late  Eev.  Dr 
Grabe."  ''  By  David  Humphreys,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  London,  1714."  On  looking  over  the  "  frag- 
ments," the  first  one  is  found  to  be  the  well  known  discourse 
concerning  Hades.  Its  original  editor,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  categorically  declare  that  it  emanated  from  Jose- 
phus, but  only  says  that  it  is  attributed  to  him.  But  so 
little  did  the  hypothesis  thus  propounded  meet  with  general 
approval,  that  when  an  elaborate  translation  of  our  author 
was  made  in  1733,  "  by  John  Court,  Gentleman,"  the  dis- 
course concerning  Hades  was  omitted,  though  place  was 
given  to  a  more  doubtful  treatise,  termed  "Flavins  Josephus 
of  the  Maccabees ;  or,  of  the  Empire  of  Eeason,"  different 
as,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Court  himself,  the  style  of  that 
production  is  from  the  one  which  obtains  in  our  author's 
acknowledged  writings.  It  is  now  universally  given  up,  as 
we  think  the  discourse  concerning  Hades  will  ultimately  be, 
though  it  still  holds  its  place  in  the  edition  of  Whiston's 
Josephus  published  by  the  Messrs  Nelson  in  1855. 

The  only  real  difi&culty  is  that  which  exists  in  connection 
with  the  paragraphs  about  Jesus,  about  John,  and  about 
James.  The  strong  point  in  favour  of  that  regarding  Christ  is 
thus  stated  by  Hartwell  Home:  "It  is  found  in  all  the  copies 
of  Jo§ephus's  works  which  are  now  extant,  whether  printed 
or  manuscript ;  in  a  Hebrew  translation,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  in  an  Arabic  version,  preserved  by  the 
Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus."  The  weak  point  is,  that 
though  Justin  Martyr,  Irengeus,  Theophilus  bishop  of 
Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  others,  all 
shew  themselves  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  great 
Jewish  historian,  no  one  quotes  this  passage,  which  is  first 
cited  by  Eusebius  about  the  year  a.d.  324.  During  the  un- 
critical middle  ages,  it  seems  to  have  been  universally  ac- 
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cepted  as  genuine,  but  it  did  not  pass  unchallenged  through 
the  Keformation  epoch.  As  we  learn  from  Mr  Jacob  Bryant's 
'*  Vindiciae  Flavianae,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  con- 
cerning our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  second  edition,  London, 
1780,  **the  persons  who  first  mentioned  their  suspicions 
about  this  passage,  were  Gifanius  and  Osiander  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  were  followed  by  many  others,  par- 
ticularly Jacobus  Salianus,  Daniel  Heinsius,  Jacobus  and 
Ludovicus  Capellus.  To  these  are  added  Boxhornus, 
Salmasiiis,  Gronovius,  Vorstius,  Frenshemius,  and  Tanaquil 
Faber."  "  With  him  may  be  joined  Sebaldus  Snellius  and 
Blondellus,  who  have  written  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion." "Of  Tanaquil  Faber,"  he  says,  "  This  last  was  equal 
in  learning  to  any  who  went  before  him,  and  is  very  diffuse 
upon  the  subject.  He  pronounced  confidently  that  the 
whole  is  a  forgery,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  Eusebius.  This  is 
very  injurious,  for  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  surmise 
such  a  fraud  in  that  learned  father.  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  could  not  have  effected  it,"  p.  4.  The  celebrated  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who,  as  is  well  known,  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
century,  is  against  the  passage.  He  says  it  was  found  struck 
out  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Jews  at  Kome.  Of  course  the 
philosophers  of  the  first  French  revolution,  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  dogmatic  prepossession,  followed  on  the  same 
side;  and  we  find  Jouvin  defending  it  against  "M.  Volney, 
Depute  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale  de  France  de  1789."  The 
critical  opinion  of  Germany  seems  to  consider  the  question 
well  nigh  settled  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  paragraph,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  work  on  the  subject,  published  at  Jena 
in  1844,  which  states  that  the  philologists  of  the  first  name 
have  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  Still  the  testi- 
mony has  never  been  without  its  defenders.  For  instance,  a 
work  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1749,  bearing  the  title  "A 
Dissertation  upon  the  account  supposed  to  have  been  given 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  Josephus,"  being  an  attempt  to  shew 
that  the  celebrated  passage  (some  slight  corruptions  only 
excepted)  may  reasonably  be  deemed  genuine.  The  author 
states  that  the  paragraph  in  question  began  to  be  attacked 
soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  "till  at  length  it  has  been 
exploded  by  some  of  the  greatest  critics."  He  suggests  a 
new  translation  which  less  decidedly  commits  Josephus  to 
the  statement,  which  he  thinks  a  Jew  could  not  have  made, 
that  the  Saviour  was  more  than  man.  Ten  years  previously 
to  this,  or  in  1737,  Whiston  had  published  the  translation 
of  the  Jewish  historian,  of  which  only  one  portion  has  ever 
yet  been   superseded.     He   defends   the   disputed   passage 
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with  the  vehement  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  brings 
together  all  the  citations  of  it  which  he  can  find  in  the 
Christian  fathers.  Hartwell  Home,  in  the  successive  editions 
of  his  ''Introduction,"  stands  firmly  to  his  original  defence  of 
it,  and  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica  gives 
a  verdict  partially  in  its  favour,  for  the  admission  is  made 
that  "  the  external  evidence  in  its  favour  is  very  strong." 
Still  the  writer  adds,  "  It  is  most  probable  that  the  passage 
in  question,  without  being  absolutely  spurious,  has  been 
modified  into  its  present  form  by  Eusebius,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  often  taken  such  a  liberty  in  his  quota- 
tions." Thus  the  preponderance  of  critical  authority  would 
appear  to  be  against  the  genuineness  of  the  paragraph  in 
Josephus  which  relates  to  Jesus.  Of  that  which  tells  the 
fate  of  John  the  Baptist,  Lardner  says,  "  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage  is  generally  admitted  by  learned  men, 
though  Blondell  hesitated  about  it.  Tanaquil  Faber  re- 
ceived it  very  readily."  Lardner  then  goes  on  to  shew 
that  it  was  quoted  by  Origen  in  his  book  against  Celsus; 
and,  finally,  he  attempts  to  refute  the  objections  that  have 
bsen  taken  to  it,  including  that  founded  on  the  apparently 
contradictory  statements  regarding  the  fortress  of  Machaerus. 
The  paragraph  relating  to  James,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
has  also  been  assailed,  though  by  a  few  critics  only.  True, 
Hartwell  Home  uses  the  language, — "  This  passage,  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  disputed  or  suspected," 
and  does  not  modify  the  statement  even  in  his  latest  edition. 
But  this  sweeping  declaration  goes  somewhat  beyond  the 
facts  of  the  case;  for  Dr  Davidson,  before  his  aberration 
from  orthodoxy,  had  already  stated  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  (London,  1851),  "  Josephus's  narrative 
in  regard  to  James  has  been  suspected  by  Le  Clerc,  Lardner, 
Credner  and  Kern,  though  Pearson,  Neander,  and  Nendecker, 
have  undertaken  its  defence."  Of  those  who  are  said  to 
have  doubted  whether  the  sentences  relating  to  James  really 
proceeded  from  Josephus,  the  name  of  Lardner  will  carry 
the  most  weight.  He  more  than  once  introduces  the  subject 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works  (London,  1831).  He  says, 
"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  originally  in  Josephus;"  and  again,  "Nevertheless,  these 
words,  'James  the  brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,'  have 
been  suspected  to  have  been  an  interpolation,  and  probably 
are  so."  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  omission 
of  the  words  objected  to,  would  not  render  the  narrative 
more  continuous,  but  would  leave  it  positively  ungrammatical. 
It  would  read  thus  :  "  And  bringing  before  them — and  some 
others,  he  accused  them  as  transgressors  of  the  laws,  and 
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had  them  stoned  to  death."  Clearly  the  omission  of  the 
words  and  others,  would  be  requisite  to  restore  coherence  to 
the  sentence ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  uncritical  thus  to 
cut  and  to  carve.  What  has  shaken  the  faith  of  Lardner 
and  others  in  the  sentences  now  under  review,  is  the  fact 
that  a  different  account  of  James's  death  is  given  by  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  and  Hegesippus,  writers,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  second  century.  Both  agree  in  stating  that  James  died, 
not  by  a  judicial  sentence,  however  irregular,  but  by  a  popu- 
lar tumult;  the  most  detailed  view,  that  of  Hegesippus,  re- 
presenting that  while  he  was  addressing  the  people  from  a 
pinnacle  or  rather  a  battlement  of  the  temple,  he  was  as- 
saulted by  the  mob,  who  flung  him  over.  Then,  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground  seriously  wounded,  but  still  in  life,  they  flung 
stones  at  him  for  some  time,  and,  finally,  a  person  seized  a 
long  pole  of  the  kind  used  by  fullers  for  beating  wet  clothes, 
and  striking  him  on  the  head  with  it,  terminated  his  earthly 
existence.  Clement's  account,  though  somewhat  briefer,  in 
the  main  agrees  with  that  of  Hegesippus;  and  the  version 
of  the  melancholy  occurrence  given  by  the  two  Christian 
writers,  was  universally  accepted  throughout  the  early 
church.  But  supposing  Josephus's  statement  to  be  incor- 
rect, is  it  necessary  to  suppose  it  an  interpolation?  We 
think  notr-^  While  informed  that  James  the  Just  perished 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Christianity,  the  historian 
may  have  been  too  little  interested  in  the  case  to  take  the 
trouble  to  obtain  accurate  details.  Besides  this,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  improbabilities  in  the  narrative  of 
Clement,  and  especially  of  Hegesippus;  may  not  these 
authors  have  erred,  and  our  Jewish  friend  have  been  correct  ? 
Summing  up  the  evidence,  internal  and  external,  for  the  three 
passages,  we  think  that  the  one  relating  to  Jesus  should  be 
rejected;  we  are  disposed  to  accept  with  considerable  readi- 
ness that  which  makes  mention  of  James ;  we  think  the 
internal  evidence  against,  and  the  external  for,  that  which 
details  the  circumstances  of  John  the  Baptist's  death;  but  in- 
asmuch as  external  evidence  is  less  liable  to  mislead  than  that 
which  is  simply  internal,  we  feel  that  we  can  believe,  though 
not  very  tenaciously,  in  the  paragraph  regarding  John. 
When  that  in  which  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  expressed  is  set 
aside,  then  no  evidence  remains  on  which  we  can  charitably 
build  the  hope  that  Josephus  was  a  Christian.  That  if  he 
had  pleased  he  could  have  told  us  much  regarding  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  he 
did  not  like  to  enter  on  the  theme,  lest  it  might  be  suspected 
that  he  had  leanings  to  the  despised  sect,  for  "  he  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God." 
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The  only  part  of  the  subject  that  still  remains  for  in- 
vestigation is  that  relating  to  Josephus's  character  as  a 
historian.  So  many  questions  bearing  on  this  point  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  essay,  that  less 
elaborate  treatment  than  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
quisite may  now  suffice.  In  detailing  the  events  of  "the 
Jewish  war,"  our  historian,  as  is  well  known,  in  general, 
speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  In  his  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews," 
however,  in  which  he  traverses  the  whole  period  of  the  Old 
Testament  narrative,  and  then  continues  his  annals  down  to 
his  own  times,  he  is  of  necessity  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  authority  of  previous  writers.  Our  inquiry  then 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  First,  What  credit 
is  to  be  given  him  when  he  speaks  as  eye-witness  ?  and  what 
when  he  narrates  events  of  which  he  was  not  personally  a 
spectator.  In  settling  the  first  of  these  questions,  two 
methods  may  be  employed.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
author,  whose  works  are  now  extant,  excepting  himself,  saw 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  but  in  narrating  the  events 
of  the  war  which  culminated  in  that  dreadful  catastrophe, 
he  at  times  describes  the  unchanging  features  of  nature, 
and  his  accuracy  may  be  tested  by  comparing  his  word- 
pictures  with  those  of  Kobinson,  Stanley,  Porter,  and  others. 
When  this  is  done,  the  result  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Josephus.  In  most  cases  he  is  accurate ;  occasionally  he 
exaggerates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  nowhere  is  he 
found  to  make  assertions  in  regard  to  the  geographical 
characteristics  of  Palestine  obviously  devoid  of  verity. 
Another  method  of  testing  his  accuracy  is  to  inquire  whether 
his  statements  look  like  truth,  or  whether  they  are  in 
general  so  extravagant  as  irresistibly  to  suggest  the  sus- 
picion that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  correctness. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that  the  only  undoubted  myth 
he  brings  forward  is  one  in  his  life,  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  foundered  at  sea,  "we  that 
were  in  it,  being  about  six  hundred  in  number,  swam  for 
our  lives  all  the  night.  As  the  poet  says,  "  He  long  survives 
who  lives  an  hour,  in  ocean  self- upheld ; "  and  we  suspected 
a  mistranslation,  but  on  having  recourse  to  the  original 
Greek,  found  the  meaning  correctly  rendered.  Were  there 
many  passages  of  a  similar  nature  in  our  author's  works, 
they  would  seriously  impair  his  credit,  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  other  case  so  bad.  We  should  not  omit  to  state 
that  his  numbers  are  often  incredibly  large,  but  mistakes  of 
an  analogous  character  are  daily  committed  in  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  without 
there  being  reason  to  impute  intentional  fraud.     The  Jewish 
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historian  comes  almost  entirely  unscathed  from  this  second 
ordeal. 

Next,  in  regard  to  events  which  he  had  not  personally 
"witnessed.  As  was  stated,  all  here  will  depend  on  his 
authorities,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  makes  use  of 
them.  Had  he  the  gift  of  patient  research  ?  Was  he  con- 
scientious in  his  quotations  from  the  authors  on  whom  he 
rested?  The  first  of  these  inquiries  would  at  once  be 
answered  satisfactorily  were  a  list  given  of  the  previous 
writers  whom  he  quotes.  So  formidable,  indeed,  is  the 
catalogue  of  historians  whom  he  cites,  not  to  speak  of  the 
actsof  Roman  magistrates,  or  the  archives  of  celebrated  cities, 
that  it  would  occupy  many  lines.  So  far  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  references,  the  verdict 
must,  w^e  think,  be  given  in  his  favour,  on  the  second  count 
no  less  than  the  first,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
very  formidable  attack  on  his  authority  has  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  in  France.  We  allude  to  the 
singularly  learned  pamphlet  "  De  Flavii  Josephi  in  auctori- 
bus  contra  Apionem  a£ferendis  fide  et  auctoritate  disquisi- 
tionem  proponebat  facultati  literarum,  Parisiense.  P.  M. 
Cruice  Licentiatus.  Paris,  1844."  Cruice  contends  partly 
that  the  writers  quoted  in  the  treatise  against  Apion  were 
some  of  them  of  but  slender  reputation,  and  partly  that  they 
were  not  cited  with  conscientious  accuracy.  Long  before 
this,  Hardouin  had  attacked  Josephus,  founding  his  assault 
on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  coins  of  the  Herod  dynasty 
of  kings ;  he  objected  also  that  the  magnificence  of  Herod's 
temple  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Hardouin  was  answered 
by  Cellarius.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  a  work  was 
published  at  Oxford,  it  is  believed,  by  one  Charles  Hawtrey, 
M.A.,  and  had  reached  a  second  edition  by  1788.  It  was 
entitled,  "Evidence  that  the  relation  of  Josephus  concern- 
ing Herod's  having  new  built  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is 
either  false  or  misinterpreted."  In  looking  over  this  volume, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  writer  is  not  an  impartial  in- 
vestigator, for  he  starts  with  the  avowed  conviction  that  Herod 
cannot  have  rebuilt  the  temple,  since  if  he  had  done  so  he 
would  have  rendered  void  the  passage  in  Haggai  which 
speaks  of  the  temple  honoured  with  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  as  the  second  in  point  of  time.  His  arguments  are 
consequently  of  little  weight,  and,  such  as  they  were,  they 
were  refuted  by  Burgess,  prebend  of  Salisbury,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  It  is  admitted  by  modern  writers  that 
the  Jewish  historian  was  ill-informed  regarding  Persian 
history.  For  instance,  he  confounds  the  Artaxerxes  under 
whom  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  returned  from  the  lands  of  the 
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captivity  with  Xerxes,  and  gives  the  last-named  ruler  a  long 
reign,  though  Greek  writers  assign  him  only  twenty  years' 
occupancy  of  the  throne.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  misdates  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  But  making  all  abatements  on  account 
of  occasional  ignorance  and  error,  it  still  remains  an  irre- 
fragable truth,  that  his  work  is  of  more  utility  to  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture  than  any  classical  author.  For  instance, 
his  chapter  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  de- 
scriptive of  the  temple,  are  of  priceless  value,  and  have 
constituted  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  discoveries  of 
Robinson  and  other  modern  explorers  of  the  sacred  city 
have  been  reared. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great  Jewish  historian  is  not  so 
frequently  perused  as  his  great  merits  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  This,  no  doubt,  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  ex- 
ceeding unattractiveness  of  Whiston's  translation,  that  best 
known  to  theological  students,  and  to  the  larger  portion  of 
which  unhappily  no  rival  has  appeared.  The  edition  by 
Trail  is  a  great  advance  on  old  Whiston,  but,  alas !  the 
translator,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Irish  Church,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  arduous  exertions  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
famishing  parishioners  during  the  years  of  the  Irish  dearth. 
This  untoward  event  took  place  before  the  new  rendering  of 
the  "Wars  of  the  Jews"  was  quite  complete,  and  no  one 
since  seems  to  have  thought  of  translating  the  "Antiquities." 
The  portion  completed  has  been  done  admirably,  the  style 
quite  readable  and  even  elegant ;  the  plates  it  is  understood 
as  remarkable  for  accuracy  as  they  manifestly  are  for  beauty, 
and  the  preliminary  dissertation  and  notes  bearing  marks 
of  conscientious  care.  We  think  that  the  Christian  public 
ought  to  support  any  proposal  which  may  be  made  for  the 
translation  of  the  rest  of  Josephus  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  proper  place  for  such  a  work  would  then  be  the  drawing- 
room  table ;  but  besides  the  expensive  edition,  there  ought 
to  be  a  cheaper  one  which  might  be  widely  diffused.  Still, 
whether  there  be  a  new  translation  or  no,  we  would  again 
strongly  recommend  increased  study  of  the  writings  of 
Josephus.  The  aid  they  give  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture 
can  scarcely  be  overstated ;  they  even  add  no  slight  amount 
to  the  evidence  on  which  Scripture  rests,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  worldly  tone  and  tendency  make  us  glad  to  escape 
to  the  higher  moral  teaching  of  the  inspired  evangelists,  and 
of  Him,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  then  agonised 
and  died  to  take  our  sins  away.  R.  H. 
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Art.  III. — Bushnell  on  Vicarious  Sacrifice, 

The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  Grounded  in  Principles  of  Universal  Obligation. 
By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.    London :  Strahan.     1866. 

DK  BUSHNELL  never  comes  before  the  public  with  an  in- 
ferior theme,  or  at  an  unseasonable  time.  Ever  judicious 
in  the  selection  of  a  subject,  and  felicitous  in  choosing  the  occa- 
sion, he  has  secured  for  himself  a  place  among  the  favoured 
ones,  to  whom,  on  theological  matters,  a  hearing  is  readily 
accorded.  As  instances  in  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  his  "Christian  Nurture,"  "God  in  Christ,"  "Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,"  and  the  treatise  specified  as  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  These  tractates  and  treatises  have  been 
slipped  off  the  stocks  so  opportunely,  that  no  extraordinary 
mechanical  contrivances  have  been  found  necessary  to  effect 
a  launch. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  ascribe  Dr 
Bushnell's  acceptability  as  a  writer  to  a  mere  capacity  for 
perceiving  the  theological  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  tact  in 
providing  a  volume  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand.  Whilst 
he  has  given  full  proof  of  this  capacity,  he  has  given  equal 
proof  of  power  sufficient  to  render  the  commonest  theme 
attractive.  Notwithstanding  his  lack  of  confidence  in  lan- 
guage as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  he  evinces  a  facility  of  move- 
ment, Qj  parrhesia  of  utterance,  a  copia  fundi,  which  bespeak 
great  rhetorical  power  and  resource  of  expression.  This 
faculty  of  speech  is  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  imagination, 
under  the  spell  of  whose  enchantments  the  driest  and  dullest 
themes  must  glow  with  an  almost  irresistible  fascination. 

When  this  is  said,  however,  all  is  said.  Dr  BushneU's 
imagination  is  not  the  handmaid  of  logic,  but  a  Pegasus  on 
whose  errant  wings  he  careers  with  all  the  recklessness,  and 
adventure,  and  ill  fortune  of  that  mythical  personage  who  of 
yore  was  spurned  of  his  steed.  Unfettered  by  logic,  untram- 
melled by  creeds,  and  unabashed  by  conclusions,  however 
inconsistent,  contradictory,  or  irreverent,  he  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  attempting  any  height  however  arduous,  through  any 
medium  however  ethereal. 

The  design  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  establish  what  is 
called  "  the  moral  view"  of  the  Atonement  by  an  argument 
specially  designed  for  the  subversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  The 
moral  view  of  the  Atonement,  Dr  Bushnell  assumes,  has 
been  the  desideratum  and  goal  of  the  Christian  world  from 
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the  beginning,  and  this  doctrine,  he  contends,  is  now  indi- 
cated as  the  final  goal  in  which  the  church  is  to  find  rest. 
The  grand  ruling  conception  finally  to  be  established  will  be, 
"  that  Christ  by  his  suffering,  life,  and  ministry,  becomes  a 
reconciling  power  in  character,  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation." The  reconciliation  to  be  effected  is  not  the  recon- 
ciliation of  God  to  men,  but  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God. 
To  this  doctrinal  goal  or  "  conception,"  it  is  alleged,  there 
has  been  a  steadily  converging  movement  of  history ;  and  Dr 
Bushnell  informs  us  that  he  had  prepared  a  historical 
chapter  in  support  of  this  historical  inference.  This  chapter 
he  has  suppressed,  although,  as  he  tells  us,  it  establishes  the 
following  important  conclusions  : — "  1.  That  no  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  or  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  has  ever  yet 
been  developed  that  can  be  said  to  have  received  the  consent 
of  the  Christian  world.  2.  That  attempts  have  been  made, 
in  all  ages,  and  continually  renewed,  in  spite  of  continually 
successive  failures,  to  assert,  in  one  form  or  other,  what  is 
called  *  the  moral  view'  of  the  Atonement,  and  resolve  it 
by  the  power  it  wields  in  human  character ;  and  that  Chris- 
tian expectation  just  now  presses  in  this  direction  more 
strongly  than  ever." 

These  are  unquestionably  important  conclusions,  and  the 
establishing  of  them  would  seem  to  be  no  work  of  superero- 
gation as  a  preliminary  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  He  who 
sets  out,  as  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
begins  to  draw  towards  its  close,  to  settle,  for  the  first  time, 
the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  on  which 
the  church  of  God  has  lived,  and  in  which  she  has  gloried, 
in  all  ages,  should  certainly  expect  that  the  Christian  public 
would  inquire  after  the  historical  data  on  which  such  con- 
clusions have  been  based.  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Dr  Bushnell  has  suppressed  this  chapter. 
Nor  is  he  likely  to  be  altogether  satisfied  with  the  reasons 
which  the  author  assigns  for  the  suppression,  when  he  says, 
*'  I  do  it  because  the  history  made  out,  however  satisfactory 
to  myself,  is  likely  to  be  controverted  by  others ;  as  what 
matter  of  dogmatic  history  is  not  ?  and  then  I  shall  only 
have  it  upon  me  before  the  public,  to  maintain  a  double 
issue,  first,  of  history,  and  then  of  truth  ;  when  I  should 
evince  a  confidence  worthier  of  the  truth,  in  staking  every- 
thing on  this  issue  by  itself."  This  reason  would  seem  to 
be  as  valid  for  abandoning  the  second  issue  as  the  first. 
Dogmas  arQ  as  liable  to  be  subjected  to  review  as  are  histori- 
cal statements. 

Not  wishing  to  stand  out  in  total  isolation,  our  author 
summons  to  his  aid  Anselm,  Archbishop   of  Canterbury, 
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whom  he  represents  as  a  "  great  father  of  the  church." 
Great,  however,  as  Anselm  was,  he  is  merely  the  object  of 
Dr  Bushnell's  commiseration.  He  condemns  all  that  the 
old  archbishop  held  in  common  with  the  church  of  God,  and 
eyes  with  self-complacent  compassion  the  struggles  of  this 
"  great  father  of  the  church"  to  reach  the  goal  of  our  trans- 
atlantic friend.  *'  It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "  not  to  be 
greatly  a£fected  by  this  almost  discovery  of  Anselm ;"  for  his 
mind,  as  we  can  plainly  see,  labours  here  with  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  a  practical  something  "in  the  life  and  actions" 
of  Christ  that  is  not  comprehensible  by  "reason,"  or  by  the 
logical  methods  of  theory  apart  from  experience;  and  "  who," 
he  asks,  "  can  say  how  necessary  this  divine  something  is 
in  restoring  men  to  God  ?  How  very  near  to  another,  less 
speculative  (!)  and  more  complete  solution  of  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo,  did  this  great  father  of  the  church  here  come  !  The 
gate  stood  ajar,  and  he  looked  in  through  the  opening,  but 
could  not  enter."  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that 
Anselm  was  unable  to  enter  in  when  he  considers  that 
Anselm  lived  800  years  before  Bushnell. 

The  treatment  of  this  solitary  witness,  who  agrees  with 
the  author  of  this  treatise,  not  even  in  one  solitary  instance, 
furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  one  of  its  leading  features. 
He  seldomr^or  never  states  fully  the  doctrine  of  an  opponent. 
The  only  way  in  which  he  can  make  it  appear  that  Anselm's 
doctrine  was  an  advance  upon  the  doctrine  prevalent  prior 
to  the  eleventh  century,  and  an  approximation  towards  the 
doctrine  which  Dr  Bushnell  has  been  maturing  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  is  by  representing  the  common  view  of  Christ's 
work  as  taking  cognizance  of  nothing  but  Christ's  death. 
Anselm,  in  recognising  Christ's  life  of  obedience  as  an  instru- 
ment in  our  salvation,  therefore,  is  claimed  as  making 
an  advance  upon  the  doctrine  held  prior  to  his  day.  The 
assumption  on  which  this  claim  is  founded,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  is  utterly  without  warrant.  Anselm  merely  gave 
systematic  form  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  held  pre- 
viously to  the  Scholastic  period.  His  Cur  Deus  Homo 
exhibits  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  on  all  essential  points. 
At  the  Eeformation,  both  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed 
Churches  adopted  Anselm's  doctrine.  Since  then,  not 
reckoning  the  Socinian  theory,  the  only  departures  from  this 
doctrine  have  been, — 1.  The  Governmental  theory,  which 
originated  with  Grotius  and  the  Kemonstrants,  and  which, 
in  America,  has  reached  its  final  subjective  development  in 
the  theory  of  Dr  Bushnell ;  2.  The  Rationalistic  theory, 
which  is  simply  a  revival  of  the  Socinian  doctrine  as  to  the 
design  of  Christ's  death;  8.  The  Pantheistic  and  Mystic 
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schools,  which  refer  redemption,  not  to  the  obedience  anc| 
death  of  Christ,  but  to  the  incarnation,  or  manifested  unity 
of  the  divine  and  human,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the 
absolute  and  the  conditioned.  In  dismissing  this  historical 
excursus,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  author  has  taken  a 
like  liberty  with  his  materials  in  the  preparation  of  the  his- 
torical chapter  already  mentioned,  he  has  shewn  commend 
able  prudence  in  suppressing  it. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  an  impartial  hearing  of  his 
"moral  power  view  of  the  cross,"  which,  with  singular 
inconsistency,  he  says  he  would  not  venture  to  advance  as 
an  article  or  dogma,  Dr  Bushnell  enters  upon  the  no  easy 
task  of  "hinting  in  a  general  way  a  conception  of  the 
gospel,"  without  following  the  evil  example  of  the  dogma- 
tists who  have  obscured  its  brightness  by  their  attempts  to 
reduce  its  teachings  to  "  dry  abstractive  statements  and 
scientific  formulae."  The  book  in  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  perform  this  feat,  he  entitles,  "  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice 
Grounded  in  Principles  of  Universal  Obligation."  It  consists 
of  four  parts,  the  themes  of  which  are  to  some  extent 
indicated  by  as  many  propositions.  Without  wasting  time 
in  criticisms  of  method,  let  us  examine  and  test  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  here  proposed  for  our  acceptance.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  Part  I.,  which  is  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  entire  treatise,  is  very  fairly  stated  in  the 
proposition  employed  to  indicate  its  contents.  ^^  Nothing 
superlative  in  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  above  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  duty.'"  The  reader  is  not  left  to  conjecture 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  he  is  to  attach  to  the  principal 
term  in  this  proposition.  The  writer  defines  the  term 
"vicarious  sacrifice"  both  positively  and  negatively. 

"Any  person  acts  in  a  way  of  vicarious  sacriiSce,  not  when  he 
burns  upon  an  altar  in  some  other's  place,  but  when  he  makes  loss 
for  him,  even  as  he  would  make  loss  for  himself,  in  the  offering  of  a 
sacrifice  for  his  sin.  The  expression  is  a  figure,  representing  that  the 
party  making  such  sacrifice  for  another  comes  into  burden,  pain, 
weariness,  or  even  to  the  yielding  up  of  life  for  his  sake.  The  word 
•  vicarious'  does  not  say  all,  nor  the  word  *  sacrifice,'  but  the  two 
together  make  out  the  true  figure  of  Christ  and  his  gospel.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Christianity  or  the  Christian  salvation  is  a  vicarious 
sacrifice.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  Christ  puts  himself  into  the 
case  of  man  as  a  helper;  one  man  helps  another  without  any 
vicarious  relationship  implied  or  supposed.  Neither  does  it  mean 
that  Christ  undertakes  for  man  in  a  way  of  influence ;  one  man  tries 
to  influence  another  without  coming  at  all  into  his  place.  Neither 
does  the  vicarious  sacrifice  imply  that  he  simply  comes  under  common 
liabilities  with  us,  as  when  every  citizen  suffers  for  the  wrongs  and 
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general  misconduct  and  consequent  misgovernment  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs.  Nor  that  he  simply  comes  into  the  track  of 
those  penal  retributions  which  outrun  the  wrongs  they  chastise,  pass- 
ing over  upon  the  innocent  as  the  sins  of  fathers  propagate  their 
evils  in  the  generations  of  their  children  coming  after. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  hold  the  Scripture  terms  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  as  importing  a  literal  substitution  of  places,  by 
which  Christ  becomes  a  sinner  for  sinners,  or  penally  subject  to  our 
deserved  penalties.  Christ,  in  what  is  called  his  vicarious  sacrifice, 
simply  engages,  at  the  expense  of  great  sufi'ering  and  even  death 
itself,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their 
penalties ;  being  himself  profoundly  identified  with  us  in  our  fallen 
estate,  and  burdened  in  feeling  with  our  evils." — Pp.  5,  6. 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  in  what 
sense  our  author  uses  the  term  vicarious  sacrifice.  There 
are  but  three  radically  distinct  views  of  Christ's  sufferings  : 
— 1.  The  Scriptural  view,  which  represents  them  as  truly 
and  properly  propitiatory,  as  designed  to  expiate  our  sins 
and  secure  the  divine  favour.  2.  The  Governmental,  which 
regards  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  a  governmental  expedient, 
designed  to  impress  the  universe  with  the  rectoral  justice  of 
God.  3.  The  Socinian  view,  which  represents  them  as 
designed  to  impress  men  with  the  love  of  God.  The  latter 
two  are  on^e  in  principle.  They  agree  in  denying  that  the 
Atonement  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  law  and  justice  of 
God,  and  in  regarding  it  as  an  expedient  for  impressing 
finite  moral  intelligences.  This  kinship  is  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  these  views.  The  Governmental  theory  ever 
tends  and  gravitates  toward  the  Socinian.  Of  this  tendency 
Dr  Bushnell  is  himself  a  sad  illustration.  He  has  adopted 
the  Socinian  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice.  Whatever 
credit  he  can  claim  for  freshness  of  phraseology  and  novelty 
of  argument,  he  can  put  forward  no  just  claim  for  the  origi- 
nality of  his  theory.  It  is  simply  the  Socinian  view  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  book,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  design  of 
Christ's  work,  he  represents  it  as  an  instrument  designed  to 
produce  subjective  effects  in  men.  To  furnish  all  the  proofs 
of  this  allegation  contained  in  this  book  were  in  fact  to  re- 
produce it  bodily.     Let  the  following  suffice : — 

"  If  we  want  to  know  in  what  sense,  or  manner,  he  suffered  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  his  immense  expenditure  of  toil,  and  feeling,  and 
disgustful  sympathy,  and  the  murderous  jealousy  to  be  encountered 
in  healing  the  diseases  of  mankind,  will  furnish  the  exact  explanation 
required.  Indeed,  if  he  came  simply  to  be  the  manifested  love  of 
God,  and  to  be  lifted  up  as  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  for 
the  healing  of  guilty  souls,  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  in  that 
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love,  having  that  sublime  healing  purpose  in  view,  than  that  he  should 
go  directly  into  the  healing  of  bodies  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
evangelists.  But  if  he  came  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  or  pacify  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  so  to  prepare  a  ground  of  forgiveness  for  sin,  there 
is  a  very  palpable  two-fold  incongruity  between  his  healings  and  sua 
a  work." 

This  is  naked,  bald  Socinianism.  Christ's  mission  was 
an  expression  of  God's  love  toward  mankind,  and  nothing 
more.     With  God's  justice  or  wrath  it  had  nothing  to  do. 

Having  thus  divested  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  any  God- 
ward  reference,  and  reduced  the  work  of  Christ  to  a  mere 
expedient  for  affecting  men  subjectively  through  the  love 
and  sympathy  manifested  in  the  sore  travail  he  underwent 
for  their  sakes,  Dr  Bushnell  proceeds  to  shew,  as  the 
other  member  of  the  proposition  affirms,  that  there  is  "no- 
thing superlative  in  it,  or  above  the  universal  principles  of 
right  and  duty."  The  term  universal  is  used  without  any 
qualification.  When  he  says  that  there  is  "nothing  super- 
lative in  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  above  the  universal  principles 
of  right  and  duty,"  he  means  exactly  what  the  terms  em- 
ployed express.  He  means  that  all  good  intelligences, 
created  and  uncreated,  embracing  the  Eternal  Father,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  good  angels  and  redeemed  men,  are  not  only 
actually  embarked  in  this  work,  as  well  as  Christ,  but  under 
obligation  to  undergo  the  sufferings  and  agony  involved  in 
this  ministry  of  recovery  and  reconciliation !  As  this  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  book,  it  is  but  fair  that  Dr  Bushnell 
himself  should  be  allowed  to  state  it. 

"  This  one  thing  is  clear,"  he  says,  "  that  love  is  a  vicarious  prin- 
ciple, bound  by  its  own  nature  itself  to  take  upon  its  feeling,  and  care, 
and  sympathy,  those  who  are  down  under  evil  and  its  penalties.  Thus 
it  is  that  Jesus  takes  our  nature  upon  him,  to  be  made  a  curse  for  us 
and  to  bear  our  sin.  Holding  such  a  view  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we 
must  find  it  belonging  to  the  essential  nature  of  all  holy  virtue.  We 
are  also  required,  of  course,  to  go  forward  and  shew  how  it  pertains 
to  all  other  good  beings,  as  truly  as  to  Christ  himself  in  the  flesh,  how 
the  Eternal  Father,  before  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  coming  after" 
[the  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  Dr  Bushnell  is  a  Sabellian], 
'*and  the  good  angels  before  and  after,  all  alike  have  borne  the 
burdens,  struggled  in  the  pains  of  their  vicarious  feeling  for  men;  and 
then,  at  last,  how  Christianity  comes  to  its  issue,  in  begetting  in 
us  the  same  vicarious  love  that  reigns  in  all  the  glorified  and  good 
minds  of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  gathering  us  in  after  Christ  our 
Master,  as  they  that  have  learned  to  bear  his  cross,  and  be  with  him 
in  his  passion." — Pp.  17,  18. 

As  the  first  sentences  of  the  foregoing  extract  will  shew, 
our  New  England  divine  does  not  simply  take  the  ground 
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that  all  holy,  virtuous  beings,  are  embarked  in  vicarious 
sacrifice  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  ''that  vicarious  sacrifice 
belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  holy  virtue."  This  dogma 
(for  even  Dr  Bushnell  cannot  avoid  dogmatising)  is  more 
boldly  affirmed  further  on.  "  Do  we  then  assume,"  he  asks, 
**  that  Christ,  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  was  under  obligation 
to  do  and  sliffer  just  what  he  did  ?  Exactly  this.  Not  that 
he  was  under  obligation  to  another,  but  to  himself.  He  was 
God,  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  God ;  just  those  obligations, 
in  the  eternal  fulfilment  of  which  God's  perfections  and 
beatitudes  are  eternally  fashioned,"  p.  23.  What  Dr  Bush- 
nell says  of  the  eternal  fashioning  of  the  perfections  and 
beatitudes  of  God,  by  an  eternal  discharge  of  obligations,  is, 
of  course,  irreconcilable  with  the  theism  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever it  may  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Sabellian  or 
Pantheistic  trinity.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  dwell.  The  reader  is  simply  asked  to  assure  himself 
that  Dr  Bushnell  assumes,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  book,  that  it  was  not  optional  with  Christ  whether  he 
would,  or  would  not  do  and  suffer,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  under  obligation,  by  virtue  of  his  being  God,  to  do 
and  suffer  just  what  he  did.  He  could  not  be  what  he  was 
and  act  otherwise.  An  attempt  is  made  to  qualify  this 
principle  by^  saying  that  "  We  transgressors  had  no  claims 
upon  him,  more  than  our  enemies  have  upon  us";  that 
"  there  was  none  above  him  to  enforce  such  obligations." 
This,  however,  is  really  no  qualification.  If  the  obligation 
was  grounded  in  his  very  nature,  there  was  of  course  no 
option.  The  obligation,  we  are  informed,  arose  from  the 
very  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  process  of  dis- 
charging it  in  the  pains  and  agony  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  was 
necessary  ''to  the  fashioning  of  the  perfections  and  beati- 
tudes of  God."  This  obligation,  therefore,  according  to  our 
author's  account,  is  one  of  the  highest  order  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  Nor  does  Dr  Bushnell  rest  satisfied  with 
an  obligation  to  vicarious  suffering  on  the  part  of  God,  ori- 
ginating ah  intra.  The  obligation  for.  which  he  contends  is 
an  obligation  enforced  by  law.  "It  is  very  obvious  to  any 
thoughtful  person,"  he  says,  "  that  in  order  of  reason,  what- 
ever may  be  true  as  respects  order  in  time,  there  was  law 
before  God's  will,  and  before  his  instituting  act,  viz.,  that 
necessary,  everlasting  ideal  law  of  Eight,  which  simply  to 
think  is  for  ever  to  be  obliged  by  it.  The  perfections  of 
God,  being  self-existent  and  eternal,  were  eternally  squared 
by  this  self-existent  law ;  for  if  they  had  any  moral  quality, 
it  lay  in  their  conformity  to  some  moral  law,  apart  from 
which  no  such  perfection  is  conceivable,"  pp.  186-7. 
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In  relation  to  this  law,  God  and  the  moral  intelligences 
created  by  him,  stand  on  perfect  equality  of  footing.  Both 
he  and  they  are  subject,  and  equally  subject  to  it.  Dr 
Bushnell  takes  this  ground  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  There 
is  then,"  he  continues,  "  a  law  before  government,  which  is 
common  to  all  moral  natures,  and  in  which  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions have  their  root,"  p.  189.  "  Let  us  now  conceive  it 
possible,  that  God  and  all  moral  natures  exist,  for  a  time, 
under  this  ideal  necessary  law,  or  law  of  laws,  having  no 
other ;  that  government  is  not  yet  undertaken,  God  having 
not  come  forth,  as  yet,  to  be  the  maintainer  of  this  law,  or 
to  assume  it  as  the  charge  of  his  voluntary  administration. 
The  moral  natures,  in  this  view,  simply  exist  upon  a  common 
footing  of  necessary  obligation — bound,  all  alike  and  to- 
gether, as  a  matter  of  inmost  conviction,  to  do  and  to  be 
only  right,"  p.  191.  It  is  true  he  does  not  say,  "that  the 
law  moral  had  ever  any  such  precedence  of  time,  or  any  but 
a  precedence  of  order,  before  the  fact  of  government  as- 
sumed;" but  he  does  hold,  as  above  stated,  that  this  moral 
law  of  eternal  right  was  equally  supreme  over  all  moral 
natures  created  and  uncreated.  On  page  194,  he  uses  the 
following  language,  which  it  is  almost  irreverence  to  tran- 
scribe, *'  We  may  even  dare  to  say,  with  all  profoundest 
reverence  to  God,  that  if  he,  the  All-holy,  were  to  cast  off 
right — the  law  before  government — in  the  case  supposed, 
his  wrong  would  be  an  earthquake  shock  strong  enough  to 
shiver  the  integrity  of  his  mould,  and  leave  him  a  wreck  of 
eternal  incapacity,  as  respects  both  wholeness  of  being  and 
a  recovered  harmony  in  good.  This,  not  because  there  is 
any  ordinance  of  justice  above  him,  but  that  such  is  right, 
and  such  his  moral  nature,  as  related  thereto — ^both  self- 
existent — that,  without  regard  to  justice,  the  crystal  must  so 
break,  by  its  own  necessary  law,  and  so  he  must  irrecover- 
ably fall." 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  weigh  the  import  of  Dr 
Bushnell's  fundamental  proposition.  He  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  affirmation,  that  "  there 
is  nothing  superlative  in  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  above  the 
universal  principles  of  right  and  duty."  His  meaning  is 
simply  this,  that  by  an  eternal  law  of  Eight,  to  which  the 
nature  of  God  is  conformed,  and  which  he  could  not  cast 
off  without  involving  himself  in  an  irrecoverable  fall,  he  is 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  embark  in  the  work  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  ! !  This  law,  in  the  order  of  reason,  if  not  in 
the  order  of  time,  preceded  and  determined  the  divine  will ! 
God  could  not  have  willed  otherwise  without  violating  this 
eternal  law  of  Right.     He  was  just  as  much  bound  to  will 
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any  one  thing  prescribed  by  that  law  as  to  will  any  other ; 
as  much  bound  to  will  the  rescue  "  of  those  who  are  down 
under  evil  and  its  penalties,"  as  to  will  the  approbation  of 
His  own  moral  excellence.  Under  the  requirements  of  this 
inexorable  law  vicarious  sacrifice  is  embraced,  and  not  to 
embark  in  it  were  simply  a  violation  of  right  and  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  "  It  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  free  and  eternally 
acknowledged  obligation  to  the  law;  in  a  word,  his  deific 
obedience,"  p.  251. 

This  is  the  author's  fundamental  proposition,  of  which  he 
has  the  temerity  to  say,  that  it  enables  him  "to  range  in  a 
field  almost  unobstructed  by  matters  of  difficulty  or  debate." 
Having  laid  it  down,  and  applied  the  principles  embraced  in 
it  to  the  Eternal  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  Christ,  to  good 
angels,  and  to  redeemed  men,  he  says,  "  We  have  reached, 
in  fact,  the  middle  of  our  journey,  and  have  encountered  none 
of  the  great  battle-points  of  the  champions,  but  have  only 
seen  the  smoke  from  afar,"  p.  185.  It  may,  perhaps,  turn  out 
that  Dr  Bushnell's  confidence  may  rest  on  no  better  founda- 
tion than  that  of  the  French  general  who  pursued  Wellington 
to  the  lines  of  the  Torres  Vedras ;  and  he  may  find  with  that 
unfortunate  man,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  has  won  so 
easy  triumphs  is  none  of  the  choicest  for  a  serious  encounter. 
Genius  and  courage  may  work  wonders  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  generals  have,  before  now,  plucked  the  laurel  wreath  of 
victory  from  the  hand  of  apparent  defeat;  but  no  manoeuvre, 
however  skilfully  devised  or  dexterously  executed,  can  pos- 
sibly effect  a  deliverance  for  the  man  who  has,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  conducted  his  forces  into  the  position  selected 
by  Dr  Bushnell. 

The  position  chosen  is,  of  all  possible  positions,  the  most 
indefensible.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  frame  a 
proposition  more  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  economy  of  Kedemption.  Dr  Bushnell 
alleges  that,  in  virtue  of  an  eternal  and  inviolable  law  of 
right,  it  was  the  duty  of  God  to  suffer  vicariously  for  sinners, 
whilst  the  Bible  teaches  that  salvation  is  of  grace.  How  is 
it  possible  to  reconcile  these  two  statements  ?  How  can  an 
economy  which  God  was  bound  to  inaugurate,  and  which  he 
could  not  avoid  inaugurating  without  doing  violence  to  the 
law  of  eternal  rectitude,  and  to  his  own  moral  nature  as  well, 
be  entitled  an  economy  of  grace  ?  Can  that  be  a  thing  of 
grace  which,  to  withhold,  were  an  enormity,  involving  conse- 
quences to  God  himself  sufficient  to  horrify  the  moral 
universe  ?  If,  then,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  God  was  moved, 
out  of  his  own  mere  good  pleasure  and  grace,  to  visit  sinners, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  this  theory  must  be  wrong. 
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Our  author  may  perhaps  consider  himself  slighted  by  th< 
adoption  of  such  a  method  of  dealing  with  a  principle,  the 
unfolding  of  which,  has  occupied  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  his  book ;  a  principle  of  such  rare  virtue  that  it  has 
carried  him  full  half  his  journey  without  incurring  a  single 
difficulty,  or  meeting  even  one  of  ^'the  battle-points  of  the 
champions."  He  may  think  that  it  is  due  to  a  book  so  well 
written,  and  presenting  such  an  array  of  arguments,  that  a 
reviewer  should  take  up  formally  the  entire  work  and  discuss 
the  contents  of  every  chapter  and  page.  Such  a  feeling 
is  natural,  and  ought  to  be  appreciated;  but  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  course  necessary  to  its  gratification 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  reviewer  should 
write  another  book  as  large  as  Dr  Bushnell's.  That  the 
principle  in  question  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  be  dis- 
cussed, may  be  seen  on  a  single  moment's  reflection.  One 
might  discuss,  for  example,  the  following  points  raised  in 
the  course  of  Dr  Bushnell's  argument : — Is  the  everlasting 
Father  susceptible  of  pain  ?  Could  the  Holy  Spirit  have  a 
spiritual  conflict  such  as  Christ  had  in  Gethsemane  ?  Is  it 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the 
Godhead :  a  person  who  has  manifested  himself  under  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  everlasting  Father,  at  the  close  of  that 
dispensation  as  the  Christ,  and  subsequently  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  These  and  many  kindred  questions  ruight  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?  The  question,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  the  book  before  us  is  devoted,  is  not 
whether  the  eternal  Father,  or  Holy  Spirit,  or  eternal  Son 
could  suft'er  at  all,  or  suffer  vicariously ;  nor  is  it  even  the 
question  whether  the  blessed  God  did  suffer  for  man.  If  Dr 
Bushnell  should  establish  what  he  has  tried  with  such 
exuberance  of  diction  to  establish  without  success,  that  God, 
as  the  eternal  Father,  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  had  his 
Gethsemanes  as  well  as  in  the  incarnate  person  of  Christ,  he 
would  still  have  upon  him  the  entire  burden  of  proving  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  book.  He  would  still  have 
to  prove  that  the  Being  who  could  suffer,  and  did  actually 
suffer,  was  under  obligation  to  suffer.  This  is  the  point  on 
which  the  entire  book  rests  ;  and  unless  the  author  has 
established  it,  his  book  is  a  failure. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  when  he  is  told  that  our 
ingenious  theorist  has  not  adduced  a  solitary  passage  of 
Scripture  in  support  of  this  extraordinary  position.  He  has 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  passages  to 
prove  that  the  eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
been  burdened  with  the  sufferings  and  evils  of  sinners,  but 
he  has  made  no  attempt  at  the  citation  of  a  passage  that 
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would  prove  these  so-called  vicarious  sufferings  obligatory. 
So  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  Dr  Bushnell  virtually  con- 
fesses— confesses  by  a  studied  avoidance  of  the  point,  and 
the  substitution  of  another,  with  a  limited  array  of  mis- 
applied texts,  in  its  stead — that  his  fundamental  proposition 
is  destitute  of  authority. 

For  this  indirect  acknowledgment,  no  student  of  the  Bible 
will  feel  under  any  obligation  to  thank  the  author  of  this 
treatise.     The  Bible  is  not  simply  silent  on  this  matter. 
The   antagonistic  principle,  that  salvation  is  of  grace,  it 
represents  as  fundamental  in  the  economy  of  Redemption 
which  it  reveals.     To  furnish  the   proof  which   the  Bible 
contains  of  this  doctrine,  were  to  transcribe  the  book  itself. 
It  represents  man  not  simply  as  a  sufferer  but  as  a  sinner  ; 
not  as  unfortunate,  but  guilty.     It  represents  God  as  justly 
offended  with  man,  and  man  as  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  God.     Its  language  is,  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  "  They  that  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death;"    "The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;"  "We  know  that 
what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  become  guilty  before  God  ; "  "  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death;"  "And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others."     Such,  be  it  observed,  is  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  state  and  relations  of  those  for  whose  deliverance  Dr 
Bushnell  tells  us  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  God  to  inter- 
pose !     Did  the  Scriptures  not  add  a  single  sentence, — did 
they  say  nothing  whatever  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
economy  of  redemption,  and  the  principle  on  which  God 
interposed  for  the  recovery  of  men, — surely  this  were  enough 
to  shew  that  there  could  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  God 
to  come  to  the  rescue.     Guilt,  and  condemnation,  and  ill- 
desert,  imply  nothing  on  the  part  of  God  save  indignation 
and  wrath. 

But  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  God  was  under  no. 
obligation  to  interfere  for  the  recovery  of  sinners,  merely  by 
implication.  They  state  expressly  that  his  interposition  was 
a  matter  of  grace, — of  grace  w^hich  is  so  marvellously  glorious, 
that  it  is  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  praise  to  angels  and 
men  throughout  the  ages  to  come.  His  interposition  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  feeling — a  blind,  irresistible  impulse — 
but  a  matter  of  deliberate  purpose,  a  purpose  "  which  he 
purposed  in  himself."  It  was  by  no  constraint  of  law%  or  of 
being,  that  he  determined  to  save  sinners,  but  "  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will."     It  was  because  he  was  rich 
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in  mercy,  and  great  in  love,  that  he  hath  quickened  us 
together  with  Christ.  So  eager  is  the  apostle  that  the 
Ephesians  should  understand  that  they  were  debtors  to  the 
grace  of  God,  and  not  to  the  constraint  of  some  obligation, 
that  he  reiterates  the  expression,  again  and  again,  "By 
grace  ye  are  saved";  and  affirms  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  economy  of  Eedemption  was,  *'that  in  the  ages  to  come 
he  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kind- 
ness towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus."  That  is,  the 
apostle  informs  us,  that  it  is  the  design  of  God  in  saving  the 
souls  of  men  to  disclose  to  the  intelligent  universe,  the  very 
truth  which  Dr  Bushnell  has  written  his  book  to  subvert ! 
Does  the  reader  think  that  this  is  going  too  far  ?  Well,  if  he 
do,  let  him  try  how  Dr  Bushnell's  fundamental  proposition 
will  read  as  a  context  to,  or  comment  on,  the  first  ten  verses 
of  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Paul  says,  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  (by  grace  ye  are 
saved)."  Dr  Bushnell  says,  "There  is  nothing  superlative 
in  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  above  the  universal  principles  of 
right  and  duty."  If  these  accounts  of  the  gospel  are  not 
mutually  subversive,  language  must  be  incapable  of  express- 
ing contradictories. 

Equally  futile  is  our  author's  attempt  to  find  a  foundation 
for  his  theory  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  philosophy.  The 
chief  points  of  his  philosophical  argument  have  been  given 
already  in  stating  his  theory.  It  is  simply  this  :  "That  there 
is  an  eternal  law  of  right  prior  in  the  order  of  reason,  if  not 
in  order  of  time,  to  the  perfections  of  God  himself,  to  which 
his  nature  is  conformed,  and  by  which  he  is  bound  under 
penalties  common  to  all  moral  natures,"  p,  194.  This  law 
lays  upon  him  the  duty  of  embarking  in  vicarious  sacrifice 
for  "  those  who  are  down  under  evil  and  its  penalties." 

This,  as  already  stated,  is,  at  once,  Dr  Bushnell's  doctrine 
and  argument.  Beyond  the  mere  affirmation  that  there 
does  exist  an  ideal  law  such  as  he  describes,  or  any  ideal 
law  at  all,  to  which  all  moral  natures,  including  God  himself, 
are  conformed,  and  by  which  they  are  bound  under  like 
penalties,  there  is  really  no  argument  advanced.  Almost 
the  only  thing  like  an  attempt  at  argument  in  support  of 
this  all  important  proposition,  is  contained  in  an  incongruous 
statement  which  occurs  in  page  187  :  "  If  they,"  that  is,  the 
perfections  of  God,  "had  any  moral  quality,  it  lay  in  their 
conformity  to  some  moral  law,  apart  from  which  no  such 
perfection  is  conceivable.  Otherwise,  if  God's  perfections 
came  forth  only  after  and  out  of  his  will,  and  after  the  in- 
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stitution  of  his  government,  then  he  began  to  will  and  to 
institute  government  without  any  perfections,  and  even 
without  any  moral  standard,  becoming  all  righteousness, 
and  commanding  all  right  before  ever  the  ideal  law  of  right 
had  arrived." 

The  position  here  assumed  is,  that  moral  perfections  or 
qualities  are  inconceivable  apart  from  a  previously  existing 
moral  law.  The  law  in  question,  as  Dr  Bushnell  states, 
p.  251,  "  existed  in  logical  order  before  God's  perfections," 
and  it  is  in  this  law  that  "his  perfections  have  their  spring." 
There  is  in  this,  and  kindred  statements,  the  same  confusion 
of  relations  between  quality  and  law  as  characterises  the 
positive  philosophy.  The  assumption  is  that  a  quality,  or 
attribute,  or  perfection,  is  the  fruit  and  offspring  of  law,  or 
that  in  some  way,  or  in  some  sense,  temporal  or  logical,  if 
not  causal,  law  precedes  and  determines  qualities  or  attri- 
butes. This  assumption,  however,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  Qualities  or  attributes  precede  and  determine 
law;  but  law  never,  in  any  sense,  precedes  qualities  or 
attributes.  A  law  never  determines  anything,  and  no 
philosopher,  who  has  completed  his  analysis,  will  ever  speak 
of  a  law  as  sustaining  a  causal  relation.  Physical  laws  are 
an  index  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  simply  because  they  are 
the  effects^f  those  qualities ;  and  moral  laws  are  an  index 
to  moral  attributes  and  perfections  for  a  like  reason. 

To  argue,  therefore,  as  our  author  does,  that  the  existence 
of  the  perfections  of  God  implies  the  previous  existence  of  a 
moral  law,  after  which  these  perfections  are  fashioned,  is 
most  unphilosophical.  The  philosophical  principle  on  which 
he  has  based  his  fundamental  theological  principle,  turns 
out  to  be  utterly  fallacious.  He  has  appealed  to  philosophy, 
and  philosophy  answers  :  Qualities  and  attributes  determine 
laws ;  and  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind  are  as  the  qualities 
or  attributes  of  their  respective  substances. 

The  question  raised  by  Dr  Bushnell,  however,  is  not 
simply  the  mere  abstract  question,  as  to  whether  moral  at- 
tributes and  perfections  imply  a  previous  moral  law  ?  The 
law  by  which  he  alleges  the  divine  nature  is  squared,  and  to 
which  the  acts  of  God  are  necessarily  conformed,  is  the 
specific  law  of  vicarious  sacrifice  described  in  his  book. 
"  But  we  come  now,"  he  says,  p.  251-2,  "to  a  matter  which, 
to  most  minds,  will  be  more  remote  and  more  difficult;  to 
the  fact,  that  God  has  not  only  a  character  everlastingly 
perfected  in  right,  but  that  by  the  same  law  he  is  held  to  a 
suffering  goodness  for  his  enemies,  even  to  that  particular 
work  in  time  which  we  call  the  vicarious  work  of  Christ. 
Christ,  according  to  this  view,  was  under  obligation  to  be 
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the  Eedeemer  he  was."  ''A  pomt  so  remote  from  many, 
and  yet  of  so  great  consequence,  requires  to  be  more  care- 
fully established. 

The  Doctor  has  the  demonstration  at  hand.  If  it  has 
nothing  else  to  commend  it,  its  brevity  ought  to  secure  it  a 
hearing.  "  The  law  is  love,  and  love  is  vicarious  sacrifice." 
The  law,  that  is,  the  eternal  law  to  which  God  is  subject,  "is 
only  another  conception  of  the  law  of  love,"  p.  252,  and 
love,  as  he  has  shewn  already,  is  essentially  vicarious.  This 
is  the  argument  by  which  this  point,  ''so  remote  to  many,"  is 
"  more  carefully  established."  He  simply  falls  back  on  the 
principle  which  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  establish  through- 
out the  previous  two  hundred  and  fifty -two  pages.  It  is,  of 
course,  important  to  shew  that  the  eternal  law  to  which  God 
is  subject,  embraced  nothing  else  but  love,  for  if  this  eternal 
law  embraced  truth  and  justice,  God  might  be  bound  by  it  to 
fulfil  his  threatenings  and  to  punish  sin.  To  the  establishing 
of  this  point  Dr  Bushnell,  therefore,  very  properly  addresses 
himself.  *'  The  two  principles,  right  and  love,  appear  to 
exactly  measure  each  other,"  p.  252.  It  is  not  with  God  as 
it  is  with  men,  to  whom  the  standard  of  law  is  too  nearly 
superlative.  "  Love  to  him  is  Eight,  and  Right  to  him  is 
Love.  And  as  certainly  as  he  is  in  this  law  of  love,  he  will 
suffer  the  pains  of  love ;  he  will  go  beyond  the  terms  of 
mere  justice  or  desert ;  yield  up  resentments,  pass  by 
wrongs  already  suffered ;  put  himself  in  a  way  to  receive  the 
wrongs  and  bear  the  violence  even  of  personal  enemies,  if 
he  can  hope  to  do  them  good  with  no  counterbalancing  in- 
jury."    "  All  this  in  eternal  obligation,"  pp.  253,  254. 

Such  is  the  argument  framed  for  the  "  more  careful  esta- 
blishing of  this  point  so  remote  from  many."  How  any  man 
should  be  expected  to  receive  this  concatenation  of  sentences 
as  an  argument,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  simply 
a  series  of  assertions.  Without  one  word  of  proof,  it  is 
assumed  that  God  has  but  one  attribute.  Starting  with 
this  most  unwarranted  assumption,  he  proceeds,  by  one  step, 
to  the  conclusion,  already  foregone,  that  by  the  eternal  law 
to  which  his  nature  is  conformed,  and  to  which  his  actions 
are  subject,  he  is  bound  to  love  his  enemies  and  suffer 
vicariously  on  their  behalf ! 

Without  this  assumption,  however,  all  his  previous  labour, 
as  already  intimated,  must  go  for  nothing.  It  would  avail 
but  little  to  prove  that  God  is  subject  to  an  eternal  law,  if 
that  law  demands  that  truth  and  justice  shall  not  be  ignored 
in  the  divine  administration.  It  is  no  marvel,  therefore, 
that  our  author  should  acknowledge  himself  to  be  under 
obligation  "more  carefully  to  establish  this  point."     He 
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feels  that  he  has  reached  the  crisis  of  his  argument,  and 
that  failure  here  is  failure  irretrievable.  When  the  reader 
is  told  that  he  has  advanced  nothing  beyond  the  foregoing 
and  a  few  kindred  assertions,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  regard 
the  crisis  as  altogether  averted.  The  man  who  undertakes 
to  prove  that  God  possesses  no  attribute  whose  ultimate 
element  is  not  solely  and  simply  love,  ought  to  give  us  some- 
thing more  than  mere  assertions. 

A  being  such  as  Dr  Bushnell's  God,  is  inconceivable  by 
beings  constituted  as  men  are.  What  conception  can  we 
have  of  any  moral  being  except  through  his  moral  attributes? 
As  his  attributes  are,  so  is  he.  Every  additional  attribute 
adds  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  and  the  sum  of  his  attributes 
is  the  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  him.  We  thus  express, 
our  conception  of  God:  ''God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth."  This  is  our  conception  of  God — the 
expression  of  our  knowledge  of  what  God  is.  Now,  suppose 
we  were  to  put  this  summation  of  our  knowledge  of  what 
God  is,  into  the  crucible  provided  by  Dr  Bushnell,  and  re- 
duce these  several  elements  to  the  one  element  of  love, 
would  not  our  knowledge  of  God  be  reduced  proportionally  ? 
Would  the  result  not  be,  the  elimination  of  wisdom,  power, 
holiness,  jtistice,  and  truth  from  our  ideal  of  God  *?  Are  love 
and  holiness,  or  love  and  wisdom,  or  love  and  power,  or 
love  and  justice,  or  love  and  truth,  convertible  terms  ? 
What  conception  can  be  formed  of  a  being  in  whom  the 
attribute  of  justice,  or  truth,  or  power,  or  wisdom,  or  holi- 
ness, is  simply  love  ?  A  God  invested  with  such  attributes, 
must  be  to  us  an  unknown  God.  Such  is  the  legitimate 
conclusion  of  this  romantic  theology.  From  such  argu- 
ments, and  their  momentous  conclusions,  let  us  turn  to  God's 
word,  and  hearken  to  God's  own  account  of  his  own  attri- 
butes. See  Exod.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  6 ;  Kom.  ix.  15-22.  These 
passages  disprove  and  annihilate  the  two  principles  on  which 
Dr  Bushnell  has  tried  to  hang  his  Socinian  atonement. 
They  prove  that  God  possesses  other  attributes  besides  love, 
and  that  he  is  both  free  and  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of 
his  mercy. 

From  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  book,  it  is  time 
to  pass  to  some  of  the  consequences  they  necessarily  involve. 
Some  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  but  there  are  one  or  two  very  obvious  inferences 
not  yet  noticed,  which  it  were  out  of  the  question  to  let  pass. 

1.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  principles  sought  to  be'established 
in  this  treatise,  that  they  involve  the  eternal  misery  or  un- 
happiness  of  God.     Dr  Bushnell  perceives  this  objection  to 
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his  theory,  and  tries  to  obviate  it,  as  early  as  page  16,  but 
without  success.  His  answer  to  this  very  obvious  objection  is, 
that  "the  compensations  of  such  a  life  of  sacrifice  transcend, 
how  sublimely,  the  losses,"  p.  17.  That  is,  he  strikes  a 
balance  between  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  suffering,  and  the  in- 
termitttent  joys  arising  from  the  exercise  of  love.  In  reply  to 
the  objection  that  the  vicarious  love  which  he  describes, 
"  must  be  a  cause  of  unhappiness,  a  lot  of  suffering  sorrow," 
he  says,  "In  one  view  it  must,  in  another,  it  will  be  joy 
itself,"  p.  16.  He  repudiates  the  inference  that  his  theory 
"  casts  a  shade  of  gloom  on  the  possibilities  and  fortunes  of 
this  love,"  and  contends  that  "  it  only  magnifies  its  joy  and 
brightens  its  prospect,"  p.  17. 

These  extracts  are  given,  not  for  refutation,  but  in  proof  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  that  a  being  circumstanced 
as  the  God  of  this  treatise  is,  must  be  unhappy  as  long  as 
there  is  sin  or  suffering  in  the  universe.  Dr  Buslmell  con- 
fesses that,  at  least  in  one  view,  such  a  conclusion  is  just, 
but  regards  the  objection  involved  as  fully  obviated  by  the 
compensatory  joys  arising  from  the  gratification  of  this  all- 
vicarious  love.  "  The  grandest  joy  is  that  which  has  a  form 
of  tragedy;"  and  if  the  joy  of  God  is  to  be  of  the  highest 
order,  it  must  assume  the  tragical  form  !  The  tragedy  in 
question,  however,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  days  of  the  in- 
carnation, or  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  or  the  passion  of 
the  cross,  or  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  tragedy  is  an 
eternal  tragedy,  and  common  to  the  Trinity — a  tragedy  ex- 
isting and  enacting  before  all  worlds,  and  having  all  the 
coming  eternity  for  its  anguish  as  well  as  its  resultant  joys! 
In  prospect  of  the  coming  calamity,  God  was  unhappy  before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth — even  from  everlasting ; 
and  in  view  of  it,  as  a  present  existing  evil,  he  is  unhappy 
now,  and,  except  on  the  theory  of  the  annihilationists,  or 
restorationists,  which  Dr  Bushnell  rejects  (pp.  290-3),  must 
be  unhappy  for  ever !  In  a  word,  God  can  inflict  no  suffering, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  sinners  without  inflicting  a  like 
measure  of  suffering  upon  himself.  So  long  as  there  is  a  place 
of  torment  anywhere  in  his  universe,  there  must,  however 
horrible  the  inference,  be  anguish  in  his  own  bosom  ?  Such 
is  the  helpless  attitude  in  which  this  system  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing would  place  the  ever  blessed  God !  From  all  eternity  he 
has  seen  the  evil  day  approaching,  and  instead  of  decreeing 
the  permission  of  it,  has  laboured  and  travailed  in  pain  out  of 
love  to  those  upon  whom  the  calamities  of  sin  and  suffering 
should  fall,  and  out  of  a  felt  sense  of  the  impossibility  of 
averting  the  evil  without  interfering  with  their  free  agency  ! 
The  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  the  theory  is  the  best 
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refutation  of  it.  It  were  superfluous  to  say  that  a  being 
sustaining  such  relations  to  the  universe,  so  trammelled  and 
embarrassed  by  the  moral  intelligences  he  has  created,  is 
not  the  governor  but  the  vassal  of  his  own  creation.  Such 
a  being  may  be  the  God  of  a  Noetus,  or  a  Sabellius,  or  a 
Bushnell,  but  he  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible. 

2.  It  is,  of  course,  involved  in  this  theory  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  that  the  economy  of  redemption  cannot  be  restricted 
to  fallen  men.  If  God  be  bound  to  burden  himself,  and, 
in  fulfilment  of  this  obligation,  has  actually,  from  all 
eternity,  burdened  himself  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
"those  who  are  down  under  evil,"  surely  all  the  fallen 
must  be  objects  of  his  vicarious  love.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  a  still  more  sweeping  inference  were  involved  in  the 
principles  of  this  theory.  If  the  love  of  God  be  essentially 
vicarious,  impelling  him  in  whose  bosom  it  burns  to  go 
forth  in  travail  for  the  rescue  of  the  wretched  subjects  of 
evil,  must  it  not  follow  that  the  footsteps  of  this  vicarious 
love  would  turn  first  and  foremost  of  all,  to  the  deliverance 
of  those  who  were  deepest  down  under  the  penalties  of 
transgression  ?  If,  then,  fallen  angels  be  the  most  wicked 
and  unworthy,  and  consequently  the  most  wretched  beings 
in  the  universe,  surely  vicarious  love  will  not,  and  cannot 
pass  then^by.  If  there  be  an  atonement  for  fallen  men, 
a  fortiori,  there  must  be,  on  this  principle,  an  atonement 
for  fallen  angels.  Limitation  is  out  of  the  question  here,  or 
anywhere,  in  the  theory  of  this  book.  Wherever  there  is 
misery,  there  must  be  vicarious  sacrifice  to  meet  and  remove 
it.  If  there  are  no  redeemed  angels  in  heaven,  it  is  not, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  book,  for  lack  of  obligation 
on  the  part  of  God  to  suffer  for  them,  or  from  any  unsuit- 
ableness  in  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ.  It  is  true 
the  Son  of  God  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but, 
the  assumption  of  the  nature  of  those  to  be  redeemed  was 
either  necessary  to  their  redemption,  or  it  was  not.  If 
necessary,  then  was  he  bound  to  assume  the  angelic  nature, 
and  do  for  them  all  he  has  done,  or  is  yet  doing  for  us.  As 
Dr  Bushnellis  silent  on  this  subject,  he  must  have  felt  him- 
self incompetent  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice with  the  solemn  and  deeply  significant  fact,  that  "the 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  God's 
treatment  of  fallen  angels  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  commen- 
tary on  the  doctrine  of  this  treatise. 

3.  This  theory  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is,  of  course,  opposed 
not  only  to  the  election  of  fallen  men  in  preference  to  fallen 
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angels,  but  also  to  the  election  of  some  of  our  fallen  race  to 
eternal  life  and  the  passing  by  of  others.  Against  the 
doctrine  here  advanced,  therefore,  all  that  the  Bible  teaches 
on  the  subject  of  election  may  be  adduced.  If  the  eternal 
Father  were  moved,  as  Dr  Bushnell  alleges,  by  a  principle 
of  vicarious  love  that  led  him  out  towards  all  sinners,  how 
comes  it  that  he  chose  some  of  these  sinners  only,  and  not 
all,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  entered  into 
covenant  with  his  Son  for  the  redemption  of  these  alone. 
If  Christ  came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  cherished  purpose 
of  an  all-embracing  vicarious  love,  how  is  it  that  he  suffers 
vicariously  for  none  but  the  sheep  ?  Can  an  obligation  so 
wide-reaching  be  discharged  through  the  medium  of  an 
economy  whose  benefits  have  been  restricted,  hitherto  at 
least,  to  comparatively  few  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 

Nor  can  the  force  of  this  objection  be  evaded  by  a  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  atonement  contended  for 
by  Dr  Bushnell  is  self-restricting.  According  to  "the  moral 
power  view,"  which  is  his  view,  the  atonement  can  effect 
men  only  so  far  as  it  is  known.  This  will,  of  course,  be 
seen  in  a  moment's  reflection.  "  The  representation  is  that 
he  will  be  the  regenerator  of  souls,  not  by  action  upon 
them,  but  by  what  he  is  to  sight.  There  shall  be  that  in 
him,  that  quality  of  good  and  glory,  which,  being  fixedly 
beheld,  shall  go  through  all  inmost  distemper  and  subtlety 
of  sin,  as  a  power  of  immortal  healing,"  p.  130.  This  is 
Dr  Bushnell's  remark  on  the  passage,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  "  According  to  the 
analogy  of  the  figure  referred  to,"  he  says,  "  He  is  here, 
and  is  in  fact  to  be  lifted  up,  that  he  may  be  a  quickening, 
healing  power — *  eternal  life' — in  men's  hearts."  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is  not  only  warrantable  but  unavoidable, 
that,  according  to  Dr  Bushnell's  view,  the  atonement  can 
be  effective  only  where  it  is  known.  A  remedial  instrumen- 
tality which  operates  as  the  brazen  serpent  did  in  the  heal- 
ing of  the  bitten  Israelites,  can  be  efficient  only  as  it  is  seen. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  as  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  seen 
by  those  he  is  to  heal,  as  that  the  brazen  serpent  should  be 
seen  by  the  children  of  Israel  ?  This  is  not  only  admitted 
by  Dr  Bushnell,  but  lu'ged  again  and  again.  It  is  only  as 
he  is  thus  seen  that  he  is  a  reconciling  power,  and  only  as 
seen  does  he  make  an  atonement.  Obligation  to  make 
such  an  atonement  must  unquestionably  involve  obligation 
to  make  it  known,  for  the  atonement  lies  exclusively  in  the 
exhibition.     But  as  this  has  not  been  done,  the  obligation 
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under  which,  as  Di*  Bushnell  alleges,  God  has  been  placed 
by  the  eternal  law  of  right,  has  not  been  discharged  ! 

Whether,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  this  book  be  judged  of 
by  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  by  the  historical  facts  brought 
out  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, it  must  be  condemned.  It  represents  God  as  bound  to 
do  what,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  has  never  done. 
Surely  Dr  Bushnell  could  not  presume  to  say  that  the 
atonement  for  which  he  contends  has  been  made  for  the 
heathen.  All  Israel  had  the  opportunity  of  gazing  on  the 
brazen  serpent,  but  surely  there  are,  and  have  been,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  human  race,  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  been  set  forth  crucified  among  them. 
But  to  acknowledge  this,  is  to  acknowledge,  on  Dr  Bush- 
nell's  doctrine  of  the  moral  powder  view  of  the  cross — that  it 
is  effective  only  as  it  is  seen — that  the  atonement  which 
God  was  under  eternal  obligations  to  make  for  "  all  who 
are  down  under  evil  and  its  penalties,"  has  been  made  as 
yet  for  only  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?" 

4.  It  also  follows  from  this  theory  of  the  atonement,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  restricting  either  the  atonement  or 
the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  present  state.  The  legitimacy 
of  this  inference  Dr  Bushnell  both  perceives  and  acknow- 
ledges. Eeferring  to  the  misery  of  the  future  state,  Dr 
Bushnell  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  All  the  greater  and  more  reasonably  conceived  misery  will  it  be, 
if  we  make  no  doubt  that  God  is  ready,  at  any  future  point  in  the 
run  of  it,  to  embrace  in  everlasting  reconciliation,  any  truly  repenting 
soul.  I  say  not  any  regretful  soul,  but  any  soul  that  is  heartily 
turned  to  a  new  and  eternally  righteous  life.  For  this  will  be  the 
keen,  all-devouring  misery,  that  with  so  many  regrets  there  is  so 
little  repentance,  or  even  power  of  it ;  that  the  nature,  now  but  half 
a  nature,  halting  as  it  were  on  its  clumsy  and  paralytic  members, 
finds  not  how  to  rise  any  more  for  ever.  Strong  enough  to  suflfer, 
and  wicked  enough  to  sin,  the  tendrils  of  adhesion  to  God  are  dead, 
and  it  cannot  fasten  itself  practically  to  his  friendship." — Pp.  283,  284. 

If,  then,  the  lost  in  hell  are  not  rescued,  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  God  to  embrace  them  in  everlast- 
ing reconciliation.  Their  continuance  in  torment  arises 
neither  from  the  retributive  penalties  of  past  transgression, 
nor  from  any  indisposition  to  be  gracious,  or  determination 
to  punish  on  the  part  of  the  righteous  Judge,  but  solely  from 
the  moral  incapacity  of  the  soul  to  be  subjectively  affected 
by  the  exhibition  and  overtures  of  an  eternally  vicarious 
love  !  The  retributions  of  the  quasi  justice  which  Dr  Bush- 
nell allows,   are   simply  the   discomfort   and   unhappiness 
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incident  to  a  wrong  subjective  moral  condition.  This  dis- 
comfort and  unhappiness  must  be  eternal,  simply  because 
lost  souls  have  lost  all  recuperative  power. 

Very  different,  however,  are  the  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  day  of  grace.  They 
represent  the  day  of  visitation — the  day  of  calling,  and  over- 
ture, and  manifested  grace — as  coming  to  an  end,  judicially, 
and  of  divine  determination: — "Because  I  have  called,  and 
ye  refused;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and 
would  none  of  my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh.  .  .  . 
Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they 
shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me,"  &c.  Such 
also  is  the  ground  taken  by  our  Saviour  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh : — "And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace.  But 
now  they  are  hid  from  thy  eyes."  It  is  not  vicarious  love 
that  visits  upon  the  heads  of  the  lost  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  eternal  retribution.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  The  vicarious  sufferer 
shall  be  the  administrator  of  the  vengeance.  The  most 
consuming  and  terror-inspiring  element  in  the  retributions 
to  be  encountered  shall  be  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  !  Their 
case  will  not  be  that  described  by  Dr  Bushnell.  It  will  not 
be  that  of  the  vine  fallen  from  its  trellis,  with  no  obstacle  to 
its  restoration  save  the  deadness  of  "its  tendrils  of  adhe- 
sion." The  trellis  has  become  a  sword  of  flame.  The 
vicarious  sacrifice  has  been  rejected,  and  "there  remaineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment,  and  fiery  indignation  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries." 

Although  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prosecute  any  fur- 
ther the  review  of  a  treatise  whose  fundamental  principle  has 
now  been  shewn  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  yet  for  the  more  thorough  refutation  of  error, 
and,  as  Dr  Bushnell  would  say,  "  for  the  more  careful  estab- 
lishing" of  the  truth,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  teachings 
of  this  book  on  the  subjects  of  "  Justification"  and  "  Sacri- 
ficial Symbols." 

What  then,  in  a  word,  is  Dr  Bushnell's  "view"  or  " con- 
ception" (it  were  unfair,  or  at  least  unkind,  to  use  the  term 
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*' doctrine")  of  Justification?  On  this  point,  it  is  but  right 
he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  "  The  experi- 
mental, never-to-be  antiquated  Scripture  truth  of  imputed 
righteousness,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  says,  "  is  this  : — That 
the  soul,  when  it  is  gained  to  faith,  is  brought  back,  according 
to  the  degree  of  faith,  into  its  original  normal  relation  to  God ; 
to  be  invested  in  God's  light,  feeling,  character — in  one  word, 
righteousness — and  live  derivatively  from  him."  The  soul 
is  made  righteous  "  in  the  sense  of  being  always  to  be  made 
righteous ;  just  as  the  day  is  made  luminous,  not  by  the 
light  of  sunrise  staying  in  it,  or  held  fast  by  it,  but  by  the 
ceaseless  outflow  of  the  solar  effulgence.  Considered  in  this 
view,  the  sinning  man  justified  is  never  thought  of  as  being, 
or  to  be,  just  in  himself;  but  he  is  to  be  counted  so,  be  so 
by  imputation,  because  his  faith  holds  him  to  a  relation  to 
God,  where  the  Sun  of  his  righteousness  will  be  for  ever 
gilding  him  with  its  fresh  radiations."  "  No  soul  comes 
into  such  a  relation  of  trust  without  having  God's  investment 
upon  it;  and  whatever  there  maybe  in  God's  righteousness, 
love,  truth,  sacrifice,  will  be  rightfully  imputed,  or  counted 
to  be  in  it,  because,  being  united  to  him,  it  will  have  them 
coming  over  derivatively  from  him,"  pp.  377,  378.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  theory,  Dr  Bushnell  explains  such  expres- 
sions as  ^-KThe  Lord  our  righteousness,"  "  Christ  who  is  our 
life,"  "made  unto  us  righteousness,"  It  is,  he  says,  "  as  if 
the  stock  of  our  virtue  or  holiness  were  laid  up  in  God.  All 
the  hope  of  our  character  that  is  to  be,  we  place,  not  in  the 
inherent  good  we  are  to  work  out,  or  become  in  ourselves, 
but  in  the  capital  stock  that  is  funded  for  us  in  Him."  "  We 
have  it  on  a  footing  of  permitted  unity  with  God  so  trans- 
forming and  glorious,"  p.  379. 

On  reading  the  foregoing  extracts,  two  questions  present 
themselves : — 1.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  right- 
eousness of  God  with  which  Dr  Bushnell  regards  the  believer 
invested  ?  2.  How,  in  his  view,  is  this  investiture  effected  ? 
To  both  questions  Dr  Bushnell  gives  answer.  The  righteous- 
ness in  which  the  believer  stands  is  "  God's  light,  feeling, 
character;  in  one  word,  righteousness."  It  is  the  very 
"virtue,  or  holiness"  of  God.  "The  capital  stock  of  our 
virtue,  or  holiness,  is  laid  up  in  God  ; "  "is  founded  for  us 
in  Him."  The  righteousness  by  which  the  believer  is  ren- 
dered acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  is,  therefore,  purely 
subjective — God's  own  subjective  righteousness,  or  moral 
attributes. 

This  being  the  righteousness,  how  does  the  sinner  come  to 
be  connected  with  it  ?  With  the  effecting  of  this  connection, 
the  work  of  Christ  has  to  do,  but  only  indirectly.    "  We  only 
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speak  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,"  Dr  Bushnell  says, 
"  as  a  new  footing  of  salvation,  because  there  is  such  a  power 
obtained  for  God  by  the  human  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  new  enforcements  of  his  doctrine,  as  begets  a  new  sense 
of  sin,  provokes  the  sense  of  spiritual  want,  and,  when  trust 
is  engaged,  creates  a  new  element  of  advantage  and  help,  to 
bring  the  soul  up  into  victory  over  itself,  and  seal  it  as  the 
heir  of  God.  And  thus  it  is,  or,  in  a  sense  thus  qualified, 
that  we  speak  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  grand  result  of 
Christ's  work,  and  the  all-inclusive  grace  of  his  salvation," 
pp.  341,  342.  In  a  word,  Christ's  work,  as  a  manifestation 
of  God's  love,  begets  in  the  soul  a  trust  which  leads  it  back 
to  God,  and  "  re-connects  it  with  the  divine  nature,"  p.  341. 
Christ's  work  is,  therefore,  only  an  expedient  for  winning 
back  the  soul  to  the  provisions  of  a  righteousness  which 
antedates  all  redemptive  work.  If  sinners  could  have  been 
sufficiently  impressed  by  other  means,  the  work  of  Christ 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

But  how  is  the  sinner  invested  with  this  righteousness  to 
which  the  manifested  love  of  God  in  Christ  leads  him  back  ? 
Dr  Bushnell  employs  several  terms  to  indicate  the  mode  and 
nature  of  the  investiture.  The  righteousness  in  question 
becomes  his  by  "  imputation," — an  imputation  which  is  no 
theologic  fiction, — by  "  communication,"  by  "  derivation," 
by  ''inspiration,"  by  ''a  permitted  unity,"  by  "  a  flowing 
in  of  it"  on  the  believer.  This  is  the  method  in  which  men 
are  "  made  righteous,"  or  justified  now;  and  it  is  not  a  new 
method.  "The  plan,"  says  Dr  Bushnell,  "  never  was  that 
created  beings  should  be  righteous,  in  such  a  sense,  by  their 
own  works,  or  their  own  inherent  force,  as  not  to  be  deriva- 
tively righteous  and  by  faith.  They  had,  and  were  eternally 
to  have,  their  righteoussing  in  God.  Eemaining  upright, 
they  would  consciously  have  had  their  righteousness  in 
God's  inspirations,  and  would  even  have  been  hurt  by  a  con- 
trary suggestion,"  pp.  366,  367.  All  this  is  asserted  without 
one  sentence  of  argument. 

Whatever  may  be  true,  then,  of  the  substance  of  other 
moral  beings  than  God,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  Dr  Bushnell's 
theory  be  true,  that  their  moral  attributes,  at  least,  have 
been,  and  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  derived  from  God  himself. 
To  him  who  understands  the  inseparability  of  a  substance 
and  its  attributes,  the  difference  between  this  philosophy  of 
justification  and  Pantheism  will  not  seem  very  great.  The 
substantia  or  v'jroxsif/.svov^  furnishing  a  basis  for  uncreated  attri- 
butes, must  itself  be  uncreated  and  eternal.  The  argument 
against  such  a  theory  of  justification — a  theory  less  specula- 
tive, as  Dr  Bushnell  tells  us,  than  Anselm's  ! — is  simply  the 
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argument  against  Pantheism.  If  Pantheism  be  false,  Dr 
Bushnell's  theory  of  justification  by  derivation,  and  inspira- 
tion, and  communication  of  God's  attributes,  is  false  also. 
As  the  author  has  not  favoured  us  with  any  philosoj)hical 
argument  in  support  of  this  Pantheistic  theory,  the  reviewer 
may  be  fairly  excused  from  attempting  a  formal  refutation 
of  it  on  philosophical  grounds,  and  be  permitted  to  confine 
his  criticisms  to  the  argument  from  Scripture  which  Dr 
Bushnell  has  advanced. 

He  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  doctrine  on  this  subject 
just  one  text.  "  The  single  text  of  Scripture  at  which,"  he 
alleges,  "  the  doctrine  begins,  and  in  which  we  may  almost 
say  it  ends,  though  hundreds  of  other  passages  bring  in 
their  consenting  evidence,  is  the  much  debated  testimony  of 
Paul,"  Rom.  iii.  25,  26,  p.  343.  His  exegesis  of  this  text  is 
truly  an  exegetical  curiosity,  *'J?tsf,"  he  affirms,  means 
right,  not  retributively  or  forensically  just,  but  righteous  in 
the  sense  of  morally  pure.  Righteousness,  just,  justifier,  he 
contends,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  moral,  not  a  judicial  sense, 
p.  351.  Now  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  What  ad- 
vantage has  Dr  Bushnell  gained  by  attaching  these  meanings 
to  these  words  ?  Let  the  passage  in  question  be  rendered 
in  the  uncouth  phraseology  into  which  his  theory  of  a  sub- 
jective justification  has  compelled  him,  and  the  chief  point 
in  dispute  will  remain  untouched.  His  rendering  is,  "that 
he  might  be  righteous,  and  the  righteousser  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus."  The  question  still  remains,  of  course, 
Howcan  God  be  "righteous"  and  a  "righteousser  of  sinners"? 
This  is  shewn  to  be  the  question  by  the  context.  The  context 
says  that  God  sets  forth  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  available 
through  faith  to  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
"righteous,"  "  and  the  righteousser  "  (as  Dr  Bushnell  ele- 
gantly phrases  it)  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.  We  surely 
cannot  regard  the  apostle  as  teaching  that  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  was  designed  to  make  God  subjectively  righteous. 
His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the  atonement  shewed  him 
to  be  "righteous,"  or  just,  in  justifying,  or  "  righteoussing," 
believers  now,  as  it  proved  that  he  had  acted  righteously  in 
the  remission  of  sins  that  were  under  the  first  Testament. 
In  a  word,  the  question  raised  by  the  context  is  the  very 
question  which  Dr  Bushnell  excludes.  It  is  a  question  as 
to  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  administration.  It  matters 
not  what  the  thing  done  was ;  whether  it  were,  as  Dr  Bush- 
nell alleges,  the  communication  of  God's  attributes  to  sin- 
ners, or  what  else  he  may  please  to  regard  it,  the  fact  still 
remains,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  designed  to  declare 
that  God  was  just  in  doing  that  thing.     That  is,  the  death 
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of  Christ  was  intended  to  vindicate  the  divine  procedtire  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  whatever  that  procedure  may  em- 
brace. The  atonement,  therefore,  is  a  vindication  of  God's 
acts,  a  demonstration  of  his  righteousness  in  acting  as  he 
does  now,  and  as  he  did  of  old,  towards  the  believer.  In 
fine,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  demanded  by  righteous- 
ness, and  were  rendered  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims.  But 
the  righteousness  which  demands  suffering  for  its  vindica- 
tion, is  judicial  righteousness,  or  justice.  The  person  to 
whom  such  righteousness  is  ascribed  is  regarded  as  acting 
in  a  judicial  capacity.  As  Dr  Bushnell  has  not  cited  any  of 
the  "  hundreds  of  other  passages  "  which  teach  this  doctrine 
of  a  subjective  justification,  if  it  were  not  uncharitable,  one 
might  presume  that  they  have  proved  too  intractable  for  the 
service  assigned  them.  At  all  events,  a  theory  of  justifica- 
tion inspired  by  Pantheism,  for  whose  support  its  author 
can  cite  but  one  text  of  Scripture,  may  be  justly  rejected 
without  further  comment. 

Difficult,  however,  as  Dr  Bushnell's  pathway  hitherto  has 
proved,  the  crowning  difficulty  of  all  has  yet  to  be  encoun- 
tered. He  has  yet  before  him  the  task  of  harmonising  his 
theory  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  with  "the  phrases  and 
figures  derived  from  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  uses  of  the 
altar,  and  brought  over,  by  a  second  application,  to  express 
the  practical  verities  of  the  cross."  If  he  did  not  enter  upon 
this  task  at  an  earlier  point,  it  was  not  because  of  "  any 
design  to  put  any  slight  on  their  sacrificial  terminologies," 
but  solely  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  discussion,  pp.  383,  384. 

Passing  by  matters  of  minor  importance  in  the  two  chapters 
devoted  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  Dr  Bush- 
nell's position,  and  examine  the  arguments  by  which  he  tries 
to  sustain  it.  His  position  is  simply  this:  That  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  expiation  supposed  in  the  Scripture  sacrifices. 
*'I  am  able,"  he  says,  "after  a  most  thorough  and  complete 
examination  of  the  Scriptures,  to  affirm  with  confidence  that 
they  exhibit  no  trace  of  expiation,"  p.  425.  He  has  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  that  the  idea  of  expiation  has  been 
very  generally,  and  all  but  universally  associated  with  sacri- 
fice. The  classic  and  all  pagan  sentiments  of  worship  being 
thus  corrupted  by  the  false  element  or  infusion  of  expiation, 
the  later  Jewish  commentators  and  Christian  theologians 
finally  took  up  the  conception,  laying  claim  to  it  as  a  worthy 
or  genuine  property  in  all  sacrifices,  whether  those  of  the 
law,  or  even  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  gospel  itself.  And 
now  there  is  nothing  more  devoutly  asserted,  or  more  re- 
verently believed,  than  our  essential  need  of  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  sacrifice  is  made  for  our 
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salvation,  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,"  p.  418.  He  also 
admits  that  this  idea  has  crept  into  the  Septuagint  and  into 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  p.  427.  Of  the  former  two 
classes  of  witnesses,  however,  he  very  summarily  disem- 
barrasses the  discussion,  by  simply  denying  their  authority 
or  reliability.  His  reason  for  such  treatment  of  these  wit- 
nesses is  as  follows:  "That  there  is,"  he  alleges,  "a  natural 
tendency  in  all  worthy  ideas  of  religion  to  lapse  into  such 
as  are  unworthy — repentance,  for  example,  into  doing 
penance ;  that  the  sacrifices  could  easily  be  corrupted  in 
this  manner,  and,  in  fact,  were  by  all  the  pagan  religions; 
and  then,  that  there  was  imported  back  into  the  construc- 
tions of  holy  Scripture  a  notion  of  expiation,  as  pertaining 
to  sacrifice,  under  the  plausible,  but  unsuspected,  sanction 
of  classic  uses  and  association.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  and  it  appears  to  be  actually  true,"  p.  426. 

Such  is  Dr  Bushnell's  reason  for  rejecting  all  arguments 
in  favour  of  expiation  in  the  Scripture  sacrifices  drawn  from 
classic  writers  or  the  Septuagint !  There  is,  in  a  word,  a 
possibility  that  the  notion  of  expiation  may  have  arisen  in 
the  way  described,  and  therefore — therefore  what  ? — we  are 
to  regard  it  as  a  historical  fact,  on  which  we  may  safely  rest 
an  argument  on  this  momentous  subject,  that  such  has 
actually  been  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  expiation !  What 
right  has  any  man  thus  to  tamper  with  the  language  of 
mankind  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of 
sacrifice  ?  If  the  human  race.  Gentile  and  Jew,  have  always 
associated  the  idea  of  expiation  with  their  sacrifices,  what 
right  has  Dr  Bushnell  to  rise  up  in  these  last  days,  and  pro- 
nounce the  doctrine  a  delusion  ? 

Might  not  a  counter  historical  sketch,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, be  put  forward  with  equal  authority  and  probability  ? 
"  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  form 
false  conceptions  of  God — for  example,  to  ignore  the  claims 
of  those  attributes  which,  in  our  natural  state,  it  may  be 
unpleasant  to  contemplate,  and  to  exalt  into  an  overshadow- 
ing pre-eminence  those  attributes  which  even  the  carnal 
mind  can  think  of  without  aversion  or  fear — and  then  to 
import  back  into  the  constructions  of  holy  Scripture,  a 
notion  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  accordance  with  this  false 
conception  of  the  divine  character."  This  sketch  has  one 
important  advantage  over  Dr  Bushnell's.  Whilst  his  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  facts,  he  is  himself  a  sad  illustration 
of  this  deplorable  feature  of  our  common  humanity.  Having 
stripped  the  divine  nature  of  the  attribute  of  justice,  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  that  he  should  divest  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  might  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 
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istence  of  such  an  attribute.  As  there  was  no  justice  left  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  transgressors,  and  no  wrath  to  be 
appeased,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  no  sacrificial  apparatus  for  the  satisfying  of  the  one,  or 
the  averting  of  the  other.  As  Dr  Bushnell's  God  is  destitute 
of  justice,  his  vicarious  sacrifice  is  destitute  of  expiation. 

Turning  away  from  the  classics  and  the  Septuagint,  Dr 
Bushnell  goes  at  once  into  the  original  Hebrew,  and  argues 
from  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word  "I??,  to  cover,  atone, 
&c.  The  advantage  of  this  appeal  is  not  easily  seen,  as  he 
admits,  p.  427,  that  "it  might  be  applied  as  a  figure,  to 
denote  a  covering  by  expiation."  This  is  simply  to  admit 
that  the  argument  is  to  be  removed  from  the  ground  of  mere 
etymology,  although  he  had  just  said,  that  "  everything  here 
manifestly  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew 
word."  If  the  word  may  mean  what  Dr  Bushnell  very 
properly  says  it  may,  then  every  thing  does  not  "  turn  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  word,"  but  upon  the 
context  in  which  it  occurs.  To  the  contexts  of  the  texts 
furnished  by  Dr  Bushnell,  the  reader  is  asked,  therefore,  to 
refer.  His  first  passage  is  Exod.  xxix.  37,  "  Seven  days 
shalt  thou  make  an  atonement  for  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it, 
and  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy."  This,  he  tells  us,  is  an 
example  of  atonement  "  where  the  very  idea  of  expiation  is 
excluded,"  p.  427.  The  object  of  it,  he  alleges,  was  "  the 
sanctifying  of  the  altar,  in  men's  feeling,"  p.  428.  The 
ground  here  taken  is  that  the  term  "  sanctify,"  in  this  text, 
is  exegetical  of  the  term  "  make  an  atonement  for."  The 
context,  however,  is  against  him.  Verse  36,  the  imme- 
diately preceding  verse,  reads  as  follows: — ''And  thou 
shalt  offer  every  day  a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering  for  atone- 
ment :  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou  hast 
made  an  atonement  for  it,  and  thou  shalt  anoint  it  to  sanc- 
tify it."  Dr  Bushnell  ascribes  the  sanctification  of  the  altar 
to  the  atonement,  the  context  ascribes  it  to  the  anointing. 
The  process  of  cleansing  and  anointing  the  altar  to  sanctify 
it,  took  place  after  the  making  of  the  atonement  for  it. 
How  beautifully  symbolical  of  the  true  relation  between  the 
atonement  made  for  us  and  our  sanctification !  Our  sins 
are  expiated  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  our  souls  are 
purified  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One. 

Our  author  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  next  argument. 
He  argues  from  instances  where  atonement  was  made  with- 
out sacrifice,  and  gives  as  an  example,  Exod.  xxxii.  30, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  said  unto 
the  people,  ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin :  and  now  I  will  go 
up  unto  the  Lord  ;  peradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement 
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for  your  sin."  In  prosecution  of  this  expressed  purpose, 
Moses  turns  him  to  the  holy  mount.  He  intercedes,  he 
pleads  with  God  for  Israel ;  he  offers  himself  as  their 
substitute.  "  Yet  now  if  thou  wilt  forgive  them  their  sin  ; 
and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou 
hast  written."  Notwithstanding  the  agonizing  earnestness 
of  his  intercession,  he  is  only  partially  successful ;  God 
refuses  to  blot  Moses  from  his  book,  but  threatens  to  blot 
out  those  who  had  sinned,  and  does  actually  plague  "  the 
people  because  they  worshipped  the  calf  which  Aaron  made." 
He  threatens  to  come  into  the  midst  of  Israel  in  a  moment 
and  consume  them. 

Is  it  not  manifest  from  this  transaction,  that  Moses  was 
endeavouring  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  God  which  burned 
to  devour  Israel,  and  which  did  actually  consume  thousands 
of  them  by  sword  and  pestilence  ?  That  is,  he  was  trying  to 
do  a  thing  which,  according  to  Dr  Bushnell,  is  not  embraced 
in  the  idea  of  an  atonement.  With  Moses,  an  atonememt  had 
for  its  central  idea  and  object  the  averting  of  wrath ;  with 
Dr  Bushnell,  it  has  for  its  object  the  moral  impression  and 
subjective  purification  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  made. 
The  passage  teaches  that  Moses  was  transacting  with  God  ; 
whilst  the  exigency  of  Dr  Bushnell's  argument  requires  a 
transaction jtvith  Israel.  "  Plainly  enough,"  he  says,  "there 
is  no  expiation  in  this  case,"  "  because  there  is  no  sacrifice," 
p.  428.  Plainly  enough,  however,  there  is  in  it  the  idea  of 
averting  wrath  from  Israel  by  the  reconciliation  of  an 
offended  God ;  and  this  idea  is  utterly  subversive  of  the 
theory  of  an  atonement  having  a  purely  subjective  reference. 

In  pursuance  of  this  fertile  vein  of  argument,  Dr  Bushnell 
refers  to  the  atonement  made  by  Aaron  for  Israel  on  the 
occasion  of  the  plague  wherewith  God  had  smitten  them, 
because  of  their  sin  in  "the  matter  of  Korah."  Aaron  is 
commanded  to  "take  a  censer  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the 
altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly  into  the  congrega- 
tion, and  make  atonement  for  them ;  for  there  is  wrath  gone 
out  from  the  Lord;  the  plague  is  begun,"  Num.  xvi.  45. 
On  this  case  Dr  Bushnell  remarks,  "The  plague  is  stayed, 
not  by  expiation  certainly,  for  it  is  never  supposed  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  expiation  by  incense,"  p.  429.  The 
words  of  the  passage  printed  in  italics  will  indicate  the 
reply  to  this  argumentative  remark.  Aaron  did  not  make 
atonement  simply  by  offering  incense.  The  ceremony  em- 
braced an  act  which  connected  the  atonement  made  on  this 
occasion  with  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice.  When,  therefore, 
Aaron  held  up  the  censer  before  the  Lord  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  there  was  presented,  not  only  incense,  but 
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the  fire  of  the  altar.  This  being  an  important  element  in 
the  atonement  which  Aaron  made,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  of 
Dr  Bushnell  to  cite  the  case  as  an  instance  of  atonement 
by  incense  alone. 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  avowed  object  of  the  atonement 
in  this  instance,  as  in  the  one  already  referred  to,  is 
singularly  inconsistent  with  the  author's  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment. The  atonement  was  necessary  because  '^  there  was 
wrath  gone  forth  from  the  Lord" — because  "the  plague  was 
begun."  In  the  preceding  verse,  God  is  represented  as 
saying  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  Get  you  up  from  among  this 
congregation,  that  I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment." 
The  fire  of  the  divine  wrath,  we  are  told,  did  consume 
"  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred"  of  the  people. 
Can  there  be  any  question  here,  as  to  whether  the  atone- 
ment had  reference  to  the  appeasing  of  the  divine  wrath,  or 
the  subjective  impression  of  Israel  ?  Can  any  man  doubt 
that  the  object  of  the  ceremony  was  the  rescue  of  Israel 
from  incurred  and  impending  wrath  ?  To  allege  that  this 
was  not  done  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  nothing  to  the 
point.  The  question  here  is  not,  how,  or  by  what  means  the 
atonement  was  made,  but  what  the  atonement  embraced. 
If  it  embraced,  as  both  the  passages  cited  prove,  the  appeas- 
ing of  the  divine  wrath  and  the  securing  of  the  divine 
favour,  then  it  proves  that  Dr  Bushnell's  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  is  inconsistent  with  "  the  sacrificial  sym- 
bols and  terminologies"  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  case  is  this :  Dr  Bushnell  objects  to 
the  doctrine  of  expiation,  and  denies  that  it  is  an  element 
in  atonement.  Why  ?  Because  it  carries  with  it  and  conveys 
what  he  regards  as  a  pagan  idea,  that  there  is  wrath  in  God 
which  needs  to  be  appeased  in  order  to  reconciliation.  In 
support  of  his  position,  however,  he  turns  round  and  fur- 
nishes two  instances  of  atonement  in  which  the  central  idea 
and  avowed  object  is  the  appeasing  of  God's  wrath  ! !  That 
is,  he  proves  by  most  unquestionable  evidence,  that  atone- 
ment has  for  its  central  and  radical  idea  the  very  doctrine 
which  his  book  has  been  written  to  subvert ! 

But  the  most  marvellous  part  of  this  abnormal  work  is 
its  last  chapter — that  on  "Practical  Uses  and  Ways  of 
Preaching."  The  book,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  is  devoted 
to  the  establishing  of  "the  moral  power  view,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "  the  altar  view"  of  Christ's  work.  The 
concluding  chapter  confesses  the  utter  inadequacy  of  this 
same  "moral  power  view"  as  an  instrument  for  effecting 
what  the  previous  treatise  claims  for  it,  and  acknowledges 
the  necessity  of  "the  altar  view,"  against  which  his  book  is 
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written,  when  one  comes  to  the  practical  work  of  attempt- 
ing the  reconciling  of  men  to  God !  If  the  reader  feel 
incredulous  when  he  reads  this  charge,  he  is  referred  for 
proof  to  the  following  passage  : — 

"We  come  next,"  says  Dr  Bushnell,  *' to  another  and  more 
difficult  matter,  as  regards  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  its  uses,  and  the 
due  impression  of  it  as  a  way  of  salvation,  viz.,  the  right  conception 
and  fit  presentation  of  it,  under  the  altar  forms  provided  for  it.  For 
besides  the  outward  figure  of  the  facts,  occurring  under  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  and  significant  to  human  feeling  in  that  manner,  God 
has  contrived  a  thought- form,  to  assist  us  in  that  kind  of  use  which 
may  conduct  us  into  the  desired  state  of  practical  reconciliation  with 
himself.  In  the  facts,  outwardly  regarded,  there  is  no  sacrifice  or 
oblation,  or  atonement,  or  propitiation,  but  simply  a  living  and  doing 
thus  and  thus.  The  facts  are  impressive,  the  Person  is  clad  in  a 
wonderful  dignity  and  beauty,  the  agony  is  eloquent  of  love,  and  the 
cross  a  very  shocking  murder  triumphantly  met ;  and  if  then  the 
question  rises.  How  we  are  to  use  such  a  history  so  as  to  be  reconciled 
by  it  ?  we  hardly  know  in  what  way  to  begin.  How  shall  we  come 
unto  God  by  help  of  this  martyrdom  ?  How  shall  we  turn  it,  or 
turn  ourselves  under  it,  so  as  to  be  justified  and  set  in  peace  with 
God  ?  Plainly  there  is  a  want  here,  and  this  want  is  met  by  giving 
a  thought-form  to  the  facts  which  is  not  in  the  facts  themselves ! 
They  are  pu^irectly  into  the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are  called 
to  accept  the  crucified  God-man  as  our  sacrifice,  an  oS'ering  or 
oblation  for  us,  our  propitiation ;  so  to  be  sprinkled  from  our  evil 
conscience,  washed,  purged,  purified,  cleansed  from  sin." — Pp.  459, 
460. 

"And  so  much  is  there  in  this  that,  without  these  forms  of  the 
altar,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in  making  any  use  of  the  Chris- 
tian facts,  that  would  set  us  in  a  condition  of  practical  reconciliation 
with  God.  Christ  is  good,  beautiful,  wonderful ;  his  disinterested 
love  is  a  picture  by  itself;  his  forgiving  patience  melts  into  my  feeling; 
his  passion  rends  open  my  heart ;  but  what  is  he  for,  and  how  shall 
he  be  made  unto  me  the  salvation  I  want  ?  One  word — he  is  my 
sacrifice — opens  all  to  me,  and  beholding  him,  with  all  my  sin  upon 
him,  I  count  him  my  oS'ering,  I  come  unto  God  by  him,  and  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  his  blood. — P.  461. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that,  whatever  incredulity  the 
reader  may  have  felt  on  the  announcement  of  the  above 
charge,  he  is  now  satisfied  that  it  is  not  altogether  ground- 
less. Dr  Bushnell  in  his  preface,  and  throughout  his  hook, 
tells  us  again  and  again  that  the  ''  moral  power  view  of  the 
cross"  is  the  goal  towards  which  the  church  has  been  gravi- 
tating from  the  beginning,  that  it  is  the  only  view  consistent 
with  the  character  of  God  or  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  On 
page  xxxiii  of  the  preface  he  says,  "  The  power  which 
is  continually  sought  after  in  the  unfolding  and  preaching 
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'  of  the  cross — that  which,  to  every  Christian  preacher,  is  the 
principal  thing — is  not  in,  or  of,  any  consideration  of  a  penal 
sacrifice,  but  is  wholly  extraneous ;  a  Christ  outside  of  the 
doctrine,  dwelling  altogether  in  the  sublime  facts  of  his 
person,  his  miracles,  and  passion."  Thus  he  wrote  in  his 
preface,  and  thus  he  argued  throughout  his  book.  But  lo  ! 
when  he  comes  to  the  homiletics  of  the  subject — to  the  prac- 
tical business  of  persuading  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  our 
eccentric  divine  casts  aside  the  weapon  he  had  been  forging 
and  furbishing  with  such  Cyclopean  toil,  and  borrows  the  very 
instrument  which  he  had  all  along  proclaimed  as  doomed, 
antiquated,  and  effete.  Whilst  he  was  constructing  his  sys- 
tem, the  power  of  the  gospel  lay  altogether  "in  the  facts 
outwardly  regarded — contemplated  not  as  an  atonement, 
sacrifice,  or  propitiation."  When,  however,  he  reaches  the 
point  where  his  system  is  to  be  tested  in  the  actual  recon- 
ciliation of  men  to  God,  he  tells  us  that  the  facts  outwardly 
contemplated  have  no  such  power  !  In  order  to  have  power 
with  men,  they  must  be  presented  under  the  altar  forms  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  facts  of  the  gospel,  in  other  words — 
and  the  words  are  Dr  Bushnell's — have  power  imparted  to 
them,  "by  giving  them  a  thought-form  which  is  not  in  the 
facts  themselves"  !  "  They,"  the  facts,  "  are  put  directly  into 
the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are  called  to  accept  the  crucified 
God-man  as  our  sacrifice,  an  offering  or  oblation  for  us,  our 
propitiation,''  p.  460.  That  is,  we  are  saved  by  believing 
what,  according  to  this  book,  is  "  a  theologic  fiction."  We 
are  called  upon  to  receive  Christ  as  our  propitiation,  although, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Dr  Bushnell,  propitiation  is  a  pagan 
notion  originating  in  "  unworthy  conceptions  of  religion." 
We  are  saved  by  beholding  Christ  with  all  our  sins  upon 
him,  counting  him  our  offering,  coming  unto  God  by  him, 
and  entering  into  the  holiest  by  his  blood"  (p.  461),  although 
we  are  told  that  the  facts  of  his  suffering  and  death  will 
warrant  no  such  interpretation  ! 

And  all  this,  be  it  observed,  by  divine  sanction !  These 
altar  moulds,  we  are  informed,  were  provided  for  this  very 
purpose.  "  Besides  the  outward  figure  of  the  facts  occurring 
under  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and  significant  to  human 
feeling  in  that  manner,  God  has  contrived  a  thought-form  to 
assist  us  in  that  kind  of  use  which  may  conduct  us  into  the 
desired  state  of  practical  reconciliation  with  himself,"  p.  460. 
This  is  truly  monstrous.  It  was  surely  bad  enough  to  con- 
coct a  theory  of  the  gospel  requiring  for  its  practical  appli- 
cation another  antagonistic  system  which  the  author  himself 
acknowledges,  and  contends  is  nothing  but  a  fiction ;  but 
is  it  not  intolerable  to  turn  round  and  father  all  this  on  the 
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God  of  truth,  and  represent  him  as  contriving  the  fiction,  and 
holding  it  out  as  the  actual  instrument  of  reconciliation  ? 
This  is  not  simply  to  perpetrate  an  absurdity,  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  it  is  to  insult  "the  only  wise  God"  to  his  face. 
May  the  God  of  grace,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him,  save  his  blood-bought  church  from  such  de- 
moralising representations  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  ! 

B.  W, 


Art.  IV. — Scripture  Exposition — The  Aristotelian  and 
Baconian  Methods. 
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"White,  Knox's  Free  Church,  Haddington ;  Author  of  "  Lectures  on 
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Sermons  Preached  in  St  Nicholas's  Church,  Durham.  By  the  Rev.  Geo. 
TowNSHEND  Fox,  M.A.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1866. 

The  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonstone  &  Douglas. 
1861.    ^ 

THEEE  never  have  been  more  than  two  methods  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  known  to  man.  Doubtless,  at  first  sight, 
and  on  the  surface,  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  great 
many  ways  of  prosecuting  truth  ;  but  when  closely  observed, 
and  traced  to  their  fundamental  principle,  these  apparently 
numerous  and  diverse  modes  resolve  themselves  into  but  two. 
The  first  is  by  an  act  of  mind,  pure  and  simple  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  process  of  abstract  reasoning.  The  second  is  by 
observation  of  fact.  These  two  methods  have  not  been 
entirely  and  absolutely  kept  distinct ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  in  some  small  degree  been  blended.  The  investigator 
of  truth,  according  to  the  first,  or  purely  mental  method,  has 
at  times  yielded  to  the  necessity  under  which  he  felt  himself 
of  borrowing  a  little  help  from  fact ;  and  the  student  of  fact, 
in  like  manner,  having  prosecuted  his  own  special  path  to 
an  end,  has  employed  the  powers  of  reasoning  to  bring  fully 
and  clearly  out  the  teachings  of  observation.  Thus,  at  certain 
points,  these  two  ways  of  pursuing  knowledge  touched  each 
other,  and  ran  for  some  distance  together;  but  radically 
they  were  separate  paths,  having  different  starting  points, 
and  having  also  different  landing  places.  The  one  was  the 
Aristotelian  method,  the  other  the  Baconian, 

The  former,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  one  adopted  in 
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ancient  times.  To  the  young  mind  full  of  energy,  conscious 
of  power,  and  eager  to  penetrate  into,  and  master  all  the 
secrets  of  nature,  it  had  special  fascinations.  Its  sway  was 
irresistible  over  the  subtle,  imaginative,  and  dreamy  orientals. 
One  tribe  only  was  guarded  from  its  influence  by  special 
intervention.  To  that  tribe  was  given  a  direct  revelation, 
and  it  was  authoritatively  enjoined  to  make  the  great  facts 
of  that  revelation  the  rule  of  its  life,  the  code  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  fountain-head  of  its  religion,  adding  nothing 
thereto,  and  taking  nothing  therefrom.  The  little  territory 
occupied  by  that  nation  excepted,  the  Aristotelian  method  of 
prosecuting  knowledge  prevailed  all  over  the  East.  It  cul- 
minated in  Greece,  exhibiting,  as  its  crowning  result,  a 
system  of  philosophy  subtle,  daring,  brilliant :  but,  with  all 
its  marvellous  qualities,  lacking  one  thing — a  foundation  in 
fact.  The  more  practical  genius  of  the  Eomans,  to  whom  the 
empire  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  government,  passed  after  the 
fall  of  the  Greek  power,  put  the  Aristotelian  method  of  philo- 
sophising somewhat  out  of  repute.  But  what  much  more 
contributed  to  this  result  was  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
After  a  slumber  of  some  centuries,  however,  it  revived,  and 
had  a  second  era  of  flourishing  under  the  schoolmen,  who, 
with  minds  quite  as  subtle  as  their  ancient  predecessors,  but 
lacking  the  freshness,  grandeur,  and  breadth  of  the  Greek 
intellect,  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Aris- 
totelian method.  In  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  it  was 
applied  mainly  to  the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  religious 
department ;  and  the  result  over  again  was  the  construction 
of  a  body  of  knowledge,  or  what  professed  to  be  knowledge, 
which  resembled  the  Greek  philosophy  in  its  ingenuity  and 
subtilty,  its  pretence  of  severe  logic,  and  its  bold  attempts  to 
explain  all  things ;  and  resembled  it  too  in  that  it  lacked 
foundation  in  fact.  The  Greek  philosophy  had  no  grounding 
in  nature,  and  as  little,  well-nigh,  had  the  scholastic  theology 
grounding  in  the  Bible. 

The  second  method — the  Baconian  to  wit — is  the  method 
generally  adopted  in  modern  times.  Its  great  revival — we 
do  not  say  rise,  but  revival — was  at  the  Reformation.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Bacon,  but  it  is  older  than  Bacon.  We 
can  discover  traces  of  it  in  the  science  of  very  early  times. 
Pythagoras,  working  by  this  method,  had  given  a  clue  to  the 
right  understanding  of  nature,  before  Ptolemy,  working  by 
the  more  brilliant  but  less  sure  Aristotelian  process,  had 
cumbered  the  heavens  with  his  crystalline  spheres.  The 
simple,  grand,  and  true  theology  of  Augustine  was  reared 
according  to  this  plan,  which,  had  the  laborious  and  ingeni- 
ous workers  who  came  after  him  been  content  to  follow,  the 
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world's  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth  ^vould  have  heen  a 
hundredfold  what  it  this  day  is.  The  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  workers  upon  the  true  Baconian  prin- 
ciple, although  the  principle  had  not  then  received  its  name. 
Instead  of  shutting  themselves  up  within  the  dark  chamber 
of  their  ow^n  minds,  as  the  schoolmen  did,  and  there,  out  of 
such  materials  as  they  were  able  to  create,  fashioning  a 
theology,  they  went  forth  into  the  light  of  day,  and  standing 
on  the  open  field  of  revelation,  and  gleaning  those  heaven- 
created  and  heaven-revealed  truths  which  are  to  be  found 
there,  they  built  thism  up  into  a  system  of  knowledge,  which 
had  power  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  subdue  the  conscience, 
and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  which,  despite  the  fears  of  some,  who,  because  their 
eye-sight  is  growing  dim,  imagine  that  the  sun  is  dying, 
complain  that  the  gospel  is  losing  its  power,  will  continue 
till  the  world's  end  to  enlighten  and  regenerate  men. 

The  Reformation  was  just  a  grand  revolution,  in  the 
Baconian  sense,  in  the  method  of  investigating  truth.  It 
turned  men  from  the  Aristotelian  path,  which  could  lead 
only  to  error  and  absurdity ;  and  which,  in  times  past,  had 
done  little  for  the  world  save  to  fill  it  with  false  philosophies, 
sensuous  and  fanciful  religions,  and  impracticable  social  and 
political  theories,  to  the  Baconian,  the  only  true  road  to 
knowledge.  It  turned  men  from  the  creations  of  their  own 
minds,  which  were  but  baseless  speculations,  to  the  veritable 
facts  of  the  outer  world  of  nature  and  truth.  It  was  a  much 
humbler  path,  and  one  not  a  little  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
the  human  intellect.  According  to  the  old  method,  man 
already  knew  all ;  he  knew  all  in  its  universal  principle. 
According  to  that  which  the  Reformation  called  him  to,  he 
knew  nothing ;  he  had  all  to  learn,  and  must  learn  it  by  a 
tedious  and  laborious  induction  from  particulars.  He  must 
proceed  in  the  inverse  order  from  that  which  men  generally 
had  pursued  hitherto.  Instead  of  commencing  at  the  summit 
of  all  knowledge,  and  coming  down  to  the  humble  details, 
he  must  begin  with  these  details,  and  from  the  footstool 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  truth.  Man  can  create  nothing; 
that  is  the  function  of  One  only.  Man,  strictly,  can  invent 
nothing ;  he  can  but  discover ;  and  in  order  that  he  may 
discover,  he  must  first  observe.  Is  it  science  ?  He  must 
observe  the  facts  in  the  field  of  nature.  Is  it  government  ? 
He  must  study  the  constitution  of  human  society  with  the 
rights  and  duties  inherent,  from  its  constitution,  in  society. 
Is  it  religion  ?  We  must  go  to  the  Bible,  and  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found reverence  and  submission,  accept  the  facts  recorded  on 
its  page.     All  knowledge  is  an  acquisition,  not  a  creation ; 
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and  that  acquisition  must  be  by  induction,  and  the  only- 
function  of  reason  is  to  see  that  that  induction  be  as  true, 
accurate,  and  full  as  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  permit. 
This  was  the  path  that  Luther  and  Calvin  walked  in.  With 
mightier  intellects  than  the  mightiest  of  schoolmen,  they 
saw  that  by  the  abstract  exercise  of  their  intellects,  they 
could  achieve  absolutely  nothing,  and,  therefore,  they  seated 
themselves,  as  little  children,  before  the  Bible. 

But,  although  Luther,  Calvin,  and  indeed,  every  real  in- 
vestigator of  truth  since  the  world  began,  had  walked  in  the 
Baconian  road,  it  was  Bacon  who  had -the  merit,  and  no 
ordinary  merit  it  was,  to  apply  the  principle  that  bears  his 
name  to  the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  natural  world. 
The  ancients,  and  men  before  Bacon's  day,  in  their  attempts 
to  construct  a  system  of  natural  science,  had  begun  by  in- 
venting a  fine  theory.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  to  go  to 
nature  herself  and  see  on  what  principle  she  was  framed ; 
they  judged  this  a  roundabout  road,  and  one  demanding 
more  time  and  labour  than  they  were  willing  to  bestow; 
they  adopted  the  speedier  method  of  retiring  into  their  own 
minds,  and  setting  their  imagination  to  work,  to  discover  by 
a  kind  of  coup  d'  esprit  a  principle  which  should  explain  the 
place,  the  size,  the  motion  of  every  orb  in  the  firmament. 
The  crystaline  spheres  of  Ptolemy  were  a  likely  and  apt 
result  of  this  method  of  philosophising.  Bacon  arose,  and 
casting  a  wondering  gaze  at  Ptolemy's  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  the  revolutions  of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and 
winter,  said  that  we  were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  that 
we  must  take  down  the  centric  and  concentric  circles  of  the 
ancients,  and  begin  afresh,  and  from  a  new  and  altogether 
different  starting  point.  If  you  would  know  the  true  order 
of  the  firmament,  said  the  philosopher,  and  explain  aright 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  you  must  begin  by  observing  the 
things  oh  earth,  the  stone  at  your  foot,  the  rain-drop  as  it 
falls  from  the  cloud,  the  globule  of  dew  as  it  sparkles  on  the 
grass  of  the  field.  This  method  promised  but  little,  and  that 
little  only  after  long  labour ;  and,  moreover,  it  imposed  a 
somewhat  severe  check  on  the  impatience  of  man,  who 
would  know  all  even  before  he  had  well  made  a  commence- 
ment. But  three  hundred  years  have  passed  away,  and  now 
what  a  harvest  has  followed  the  seed-time  !  what  a  magnifi- 
cent ending  have  had  these  small  beginnings  !  Here  is  man 
ploughing  the  deep,  weighing  the  orbs  of  heaven,  riding  upon 
the  tempest,  saying  to  the  lightning  Go  and  it  goeth,  Do  this 
and  it  doeth  it,  and  all  because  he  thought  it  not  beneath 
him  to  begin  by  studying  the  matters  at  his  feet — the  pheno- 
mena of  every  day. 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  right  method  by  which  to  study  nature, 
and  to  build  up  our  systems  of  astronomy  and  mechanics ; 
it  is  the  right,  and  the  only  right  method  by  which  to  study 
theology.  In  religion  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  in  science, 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  error,  and  to  arrive  at  truth,  to  begin  by 
studying  facts,  and  not  by  inventing  theories.  The  latter 
was  the  course  pursued  by  the  schoolmen;  they  constructed 
their  theologies  with  materials,  not  drawn  by  an  inductive 
process  from  the  Bible,  but  spun  out  of  their  own  minds. 
They  repeated  the  error  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Aristotelian 
theists  before  the  Christian  era,  and  replenished  the  spiritual 
heavens  with  theological  systems,  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  the  speculation  of  their  own  minds,  quite  as  much  as 
those  globes  of  crystal  with  which  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers 
replenished  the  natural  heavens.  The  reformers  arose,  and 
said,  these  systems  are  all  wrong,  they  are  the  product  of  a 
vicious  method  of  investigating  truth,  they  are  the  creation 
of  men's  fancies,  and  have  no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God. 
We  must  discard  them,  and  replace  them  by  a  theology  con- 
structed of  materials  which  are  God  given,  and  not  man- 
created;  and  these  we  must  search  for  in  that  one  field 
where  they  have  been  laid  up — the  Bible  to  wit.  Beginning 
with  yourself,  they  said,  you  must  study  the  facts  recorded 
regarding^the  creature  man  :  his  dependence  oji  God,  an-d 
consequent  duty  to  love,  fear,  and  obey  Him:  his  fall,  his 
guilt,  his  helplessness,  and  his  new  relation  to  God,  as  the 
transgressor  of  his  law,  underlying  its  awful  but  righteous 
award — death.  You  must  next  observe  the  facts  relating  to 
God  :  the  attributes  of  his  character,  his  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth,  and  the  nature  of  his  government 
in  accordance  with  these  attributes.  And,  in  the  last  place, 
you  must  observe  those  facts  which  relate  to  that  glorious 
person  who  stands  betwixt  God  and  the  sinner :  the  one 
Mediator,  and  the  one  and  only  Saviour ;  and  you  must  in 
especial  observe  all  those  facts,  both  primary  and  explana- 
tory, which  regard  his  substitution,  atonement,  and  the  im- 
partation  to  the  sinner  through  faith  alone,  of  righteousness 
and  sanctifying  grace  for  his  salvation.  Thed  you  may 
construct  your  system  of  theology,  and  that  system,  so 
constructed,  according  to  the  Baconian  method,  will  be  just 
a  generalised  and  harmonised  view  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
Bible  in  their  due  proportions,  and  in  their  proper  relations. 
Such  were  the  systems  or  confessions  of  faith  which  the 
churches  of  the  Keformation  framed.  They  proceeded  as 
truly  on  the  Baconian  method  as  does  the  astronomer  and 
the  mechanician  in  framing,  the  one  his  system  of  the  stars, 
and  the  other  his  system  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  and  the 
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time  can  no  more  come  when  that  theology,  being  founded 
upon  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  can  vanish  away  or  be  superseded 
by  a  higher  and  better,  than  a  time  can  come  when  our  astro- 
nomy or  our  mechanics,  being  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  truth  of  things,  can  grow  old  or  give  place  to  a 
better.  But  we  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  in  science 
so  in  theology ;  it  is  not  the  system  that  gives  authority  to 
the  fact,  it  is  the  fact  that  gives  authority  to  the  system. 
The  astronomer  who  should  say,  I  have  reasoned  out  the  true 
order  of  the  universe,  and  by  my  theory  must  stand  or  fall  all 
the  laws  of  things  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  motions  of  bodies 
in  the  heavens,  would  act  a  part  not  more  absurd  than  would 
the  theologian  who  should  say,  I  have  discovered  what  is 
and  is  not  religion,  and  according  to  my  scheme  must  stand 
or  fall  all  the  announcements  of  the  Bible.  It  is  his  scheme 
which  must  be  tried  by  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible  by  his 
scheme.  If  his  creed  agrees  not  with  the  Bible's  facts,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  it,  or  because  the  light  that  he 
believes  to  be  in  it  is  darkness. 

True,  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith  are  but  man-made^ 
documents ;  but  if  made  on  the  right  principle,  that  is,  on 
the  Baconian  method,  and  on  the  Baconian  method  did  the 
Keformation  make  its  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  they 
are  constructed  of  God-given  materials ;  they  are  simply  the 
classification  and  expression  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible ;  and, 
farther  than  they  are  so,  they  have  not  a  particle  of  truth  or 
binding  power.  Creeds,  therefore,  are  not  tyrants  but  hand- 
maids. They  do  not  substitute  a  new  authority,  much  less 
new  truths,  or  in  any  way,  or  to  any  degree,  dispense  with 
the  Bible,  they  but  help  the  student  of  the  word  of  God  to  a 
clearer  and  fuller  understanding  of  its  contents.  They  re- 
semble those  manuals  in  science  which  the  student  of  the 
facts  of  nature  finds  so  exceedingly  useful,  because  they  give 
him  the  easier  mastery  of  the  laws  of  astronomy,  or  of 
botany,  or  of  mechanics.  A  precisely  similiar  function  do 
creeds  fulfil,  with  this  difference  that,  being  not  only  scien- 
tific manuals  J  but  also  ecclesiastical  standards,  those  who 
adopt  them  are  expected,  surely  not  unreasonably,  not 
merely  to  use  them  as  intellectual  helps,  but  to  submit  to 
them  as  authoritative  declarations. 

If  we  do  not  read  amiss  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  Baconian 
method  of  investigating  truth  is  falling  into  disuse,  and  the 
Aristotelian  is  coming  again  into  vogue.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  theological  department,  where  men  are 
shewing  a  manifest  disposition  to  forsake  the  safe  path  of 
induction.  The  theological  intellect  has  lost  the  patient, 
severe,  laborious  habits  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  assumed 
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the  pretentious,  speculative,  and  abstract  qualities  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  In  short,  the  age  of  the  school- 
men is  returning.  No  more  striking  proof  of  this  could  we 
have  than  the  fact  that  certain  speculations,  recently  pro- 
mulgated, regarding  the  "Decalogue,"  the  "  Sabbath,"  and 
other  things,  are  the  precise  views  of  the  schoolmen.  Not 
that  our  modern  Aristotelians  have  knowingly  stolen  the 
theories  of  their  predecessors  of  the  middle  ages,  for  few  of 
them,  we  believe,  have  ever  read  g,  page  of  their  writings  ; 
but  adopting  the  same  vicious  method  of  philosophising, 
they  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions,  and  are  anounc- 
ing  these  conclusions  to  the  w^orld  as  neiv,  in  utter  and  un- 
conscious ignorance  that  they  are  at  least  five  centuries  old. 
This  is  the  sort  of  progress  which  is  at  present  so  loudly 
vaunted.  How  many  ages  of  this  sort  of  progress  would  it 
require  to  bring  the  world  to  perfection  ?  How  far  backward 
must  it  travel  to  reach  its  goal  ?  Our  modern  schoolmen 
might  find  as  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  their  wits  in 
the  solution  of  this  question  as  their  predecessors  found  for 
theirs  in  the  discussion  of  points  not  less  subtle  and  sensible. 
The  nineteenth  century  brings  all  things  to  the  test  of  a 
severe  criticism,  and  is  therefore  superior,  it  is  said,  to  the 
sixteenth,  which  brought  all  things  only  to  the  test  of  fact. 
But  the  immense  difference  betwixt  the  two  is  ignorantly 
overlookedor  studiously  concealed.  The  facts  to  the  bar  of 
which  the  sixteenth  century  brought  all  things  were  God- 
created  and  God-revealed.  The  criticism  by  which  the 
nineteenth  century  tests  all  questions  is  entirely  of  human 
origin,  and  we  maintain  that  in  determining  the  doctrines  of 
religion  by  such  a  standard,  the  nineteenth  century  acts 
as  absurdly  as  the  judge  would  do  who  should  bar  the  door 
of  his  court,  shut  out  the  facts  and  witnesses,  and  proceed 
to  try  the  case  by  his  own  ideas  of  probability  and  likelihood. 
Much  of  the  theology  which  we  have  imported  of  late  from 
Germany  has  had  just  such  origin  as  this.  It  has  emanated 
from  a  dark  chamber  where  the  sun  of  revelation  shone  not, 
and  where  there  burned  only  the  candle  of  reason.  Its 
authors,  instead  of  collecting  facts,  have  betaken  themselves 
to  theorising.  They  have  speculated  on  what  should  be, 
when  they  ought  patiently  to  have  inquired  what  is.  The 
mind,  working  on  nothing,  has  lost  its  power.  The  intellect, 
which,  like  other  things,  must  have  food,  is  suffering  from 
inanition,  and,  beginning  to  prey  upon  itself,  is  exhibiting 
that  over-refinement  and  over-subtilty  which  is  the  sign  of 
premature  decay.  Doubtless  the  German  theologians,  like 
all  men  who  live  in  cloud-land,  have  occasionally  caught 
sight  of  something  grand,  something  which  they  believed 
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would  revolutionise  knowledge  and  reform  the  world,  but  ofi 
a  nearer  approach,  what  promised  such  great  things  at  a 
distance,  has  been  found  wholly  to  disappoint  expectations. 
There  are  noble  exceptions,  but  German  theology  as  a  whole 
can  but  ill  bear  comparison  with  the  theology  of  the  Kefor- 
mation.  The  one  is  thin  and  speculative,  the  other  is  massy 
and  practical.  The  one  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon 
German  manners,  the  other  christianised  and  civilised 
Europe.  The  one  has  been  barren  in  achievements,  the  other 
has  given  birth  to  those  enterprises  which  have  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing glory  of  modern  times,  and  which  have  for  their 
object  the  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  life  among  all  nations, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  the  double  evil  of 
superstition  and  despotism. 

England  has  begun  to  copy  the  example  of  Germany.  We 
have  been  accounted  a  practical  people,  but  in  theology  we 
are  ceasing  to  be  so.  We  are  becoming  as  little  Baconian 
and  as  strongly  Aristotelian  as  our  neighbours  over  the 
water.  Colenso,  as  a  specimen  of  the  new  method  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  rivals  the  wildest  theorists  of  the  German 
school.  Colenso,  it  is  true,  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  in 
many  more  modified  forms  do  we  meet  the  same  spirit. 
There  is,  on  the  part  of  our  ''advanced"  theologians,  an 
avoidance  of  the  sober  path  of  observation  and  induction, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  speculate,  to  reason  ab- 
stractly, to  theorise,  and,  accordingly,  the  great  facts  of  the 
religious  world,  which  aforetime  stood  out  bold  and  clear 
like  the  majestic  headlands  of  some  noble  domain,  are  be- 
beginning  to  look  shadowy  and  dim.  There  is  a  haze 
gathering  round  them,  which  is  thickening  at  a  rate  that 
threatens  very  soon  to  hide  them  from  our  view  altogether. 
The  great  facts  of  the  Bible,  sin,  atonement,  punishment, 
are  beginning  to  be  ignored  as  facts  or  realities,  and  to  be 
viewed  as  being,  to  a  large  extent,  simply  figures  or  symbols. 
It  is  around  these  three  grand  verities  that  the  whole  of 
revelation  is  made  to  centre.  It  is  on  these  verities  that  all 
its  significance  and  weight  are  suspended.  But  if  these  are 
not  verities  after  all, — if  sin  is  not  the  transgression  of  a  real 
law,  if  death  is  not  the  punishment  of  a  real  transgression, 
and  if  the  atonement  is  not  the  endurance  of  a  real  curse,  a 
true  vicarious  sacrifice ;  if  there  is  nothing  literal  and  real 
in  these  terms,  if  all  is  shadowy,  figurative,  and  symbolical, — 
then,  what  is  there  real  in  the  domain  of  theology?  Is  not 
the  whole  region  one  of  shadow  and  cloud-land,  a  mental  and 
spiritual  desert,  through  which  there  lies  no  pathway,  where 
there  is  neither  landmark  nor  boundary,  where  you  may 
wander  for  ever  without  making  the  least  progress,  where 
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there  is  no  living  water  to  refresh  the  soul,  but  the  deceitful 
mirage  deludes  the  eye  and  mocks  the  heart,  and  where  there 
hang  continually  the  clouds  of  speculation  and  doubt  ?  In 
short,  the  religion  which  this  method  of  theologising  gives 
us  has  neither  fact  nor  substance  in  it,  and  is  altogether 
devoid  of  power  to  produce  personal  piety  or  nourish  national 
virtue. 

It  is  in  prospect  of  a  theology  like  this,  that  we  welcome 
with  cordial  satisfaction  works  such  as  those  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  article — works  constructed  on  the 
Baconian  principle  :  patient,  sober,  inductive  ;  abounding  in 
facts,  and  exhibiting,  by  contrast,  the  richness,  the  practical 
power,  and  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  old  theology. 

We  shall  take  the  works  which  we  have  thus  generally 
characterised  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  paper.  The  first  has  a  *'  layman  " 
for  its  author.  "  The  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine"  is  well 
understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Kinloch,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  In  a  few  brief, 
thoroughly  practical,  and  eminently  judicial  papers,  he  dis- 
courses on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  he 
views  from  standpoints  from  which  a  clergyman  is  not  so  likely 
to  look  at  them.  As  a  consequence,  he  sheds  new  lights  upon 
them ;  fortifies  them  by  new  analogies,  and  establishes  them 
by  new  arguments  :  his  work  is  therefore  likely  to  find  access, 
and  to  produce  conviction,  in  quarters  where  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  would  have  more  difficulty  in  finding  audience,  and 
would  speak  with  less  power.  His  first  authority  is  of  course 
the  Bible ;  after  it,  common  life  and  common  experience  is  the 
chosen  field  from  which  he  draws  his  arguments.  Truth  being 
one,  having  but  one  author,  it  must  needs  be  that  sound 
philosophy,  true  religion,  and  practical  good  sense,  should 
recognise  and  corroborate  one  another,  and  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  facts  of  all  three  should  be  pervaded  by  an 
essential  agreement.  This  is  a  valuable  line  of  subsidiary 
proof ;  and  the  professional  training,  not  less  than  the  native 
vigour  of  his  Lordship's  mind,  fits  him  eminently  for  prose- 
cuting it,  schooled  as  he  is  by  daily  duty  into  looking  at  facts, 
and  rejecting  with  wary  and  wholesome  circumspection,  mere 
speculation  as  the  grounds  of  his  conclusions.  We  do  not 
endorse  all  his  theological  views.  In  the  main  they  are 
scriptural,  but  there  are  points  in  which  a  wider  induction 
from  the  sacred  volume  would  have  led  him,  we  think, 
to  amend  his  decisions.  The  merit  of  the  volume  lies  in 
the  fresh  lights  cast  on  the  reasonableness  of  dogmatic 
Christianity,  and  the  importance  of  personal  religion,  from 
the  field  of  common  experience  and  everyday  life,  and  in  the 
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warning-note  which  he  raises  against  the  danger  of  mere 
theorising  on  a  subject  of  such  awful  moment,  and  the  tes- 
timony thus  borne  to  the  excellence  of  the  Baconian  over 
the  Aristotelian  method  of  investigating  religious  truth. 
We  have  room  for  only  the  following  short  extract  on  that 
point : —  ' 

"But  a  slight  amount  of  reflection  may  bring,  as  it  has  brought, 
even  such  an  one  to  perceive  that,  if  religion  have  truth  in  it  at  all, 
it  is  essential  to  accuracy  of  thought  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
discovered  ;  and  that  on  this,  as  on  other  suV)jects,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  all  the  scources  of  information.  When  entering  on  the  study 
of  any  human  science,  we  do  not  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  bare 
walls  of  a  closet,  and  abandon  ourselves  to  the  working  of  an  unaided 
mind ;  on  the  contrary,  we  add  to  our  own  researches,  or  more  com- 
monly precede  them,  by  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  competent 
authorities. 

*'  We  do  not  study  chemistry  or  botany  on  abstract  principles, 
taught  by  unassisted  reason.  So  to  study  history,  which  religion  in 
great  part  is,  would  be  the  essence  of  absurdity.  Considered  intellec- 
tually, religion  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  inquiry 
applied  to  any  other  topic.  But  religion  is  not  merely  an  intellectual, 
it  is  also  a  practical  thing ;  and  defective  information  may  therefore 
lead,  not  merely  into  error,  but  into  danger.  Picture  an  individual 
sent  on  a  responsible  mission,  with  full  directions  put  into  his  hands, 
but  who  never  opened  his  letter  of  instructions,  but  spent  his  time  in 
speculating  within  himself  on  the  probable  nature  of  his  task.  We 
should  deem  such  an  one  little  short  of  mad.  Yet  the  man  is  charge- 
able with  scarcely  less  folly,  who,  sent  into  the  world  to  perform  a 
part  allotted  to  him  by  God,  occupies  his  short  space  with  the  theories 
of  natural  religion,  and  never  opens  his  Bible." — Pp.  2,  3. 

The  second  work  in  our  list  is  from  the  pen  of  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  George  Townshend  Fox, 
of  St  Nicholas's,  Durham.  Than  these  discourses  of  Mr  Fox, 
we  know  few  sermons  in  the  language  of  which  it  could 
more  truly  he  said  that  they  are  models  of  what  sermons 
ought  to  be — at  once  Protestant,  evangelical,  and  Calvinistic. 
The  Saxon  purity  of  their  style,  and  the  noble  simplicity 
of  their  thought,  like  colourless  amber  enshrining  some 
inestimable  treasure,  reveal,  in  full  celestial  beauty,  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  word  of  God  with  which  they  are  so 
richly  fraught.  These  truths  shine  out  upon  us  in  the  pages 
of  Mr  Fox  in  undimmed  and  undiminished  power.  The 
setting  does  not  distract  the  gaze  from  the  gem  ;  and  these 
gems,  how  thickly  strewn !  Were  sermons  like  these — so 
sound  in  their  theology;  so  clear  in  their  expositions,  so 
faithful  in  their  dealings  with  the  conscience  ;  so  rich,  not 
only  in  the  doctrines,  but  also  in  the  very  words  of  Scrip- 
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ture ;  and  whose  simplicity  of  style  make  their  noble  thoughts 
BO  beautifully  transparent — to  be  preached  from  all  the  pul- 
pits of  England,  what  a  glorious  country  would  England  be ! 
And  there  was  a  time  when  such  sermons  were  preached 
from  the  majority  of  its  pulpits.  There  was  a  time  when  its 
earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls.  But  to  the  plenty  of  the 
Puritan  era,  when,  far  and  wide,  the  golden  grain  was  seen 
waving  on  its  fields,  has  come  the  partial  famine  of  modern 
times ;  for  those  who  know  England  best  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  "  grey"  of  age  is  to  be  seen  upon  even  the 
Evangelicals  ;  that  a  degeneracy  has  set  in  in  many  of  the 
pulpits  of  England,  both  within  and  outside  the  Established 
Church,  from  w^hich  aforetime  was  preached  sound  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  The  truth  as  taught  in  them  has  ceased  to 
be  distinctive ;  a  haze  has  come  over  the  religious  world 
which  has  obliterated  all  the  old  landmarks.  In  room  of 
the  clear,  old,  well-defined  theology  of  even  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  there  has  come  a  milk  and  water  evangelism, 
which  has  eliminated  the  Calvinistic  element,  and  is  a  very 
different  theology  from  that  of  Venn,  Scott,  and  Newton  in 
the  Establishment,  and  Hall,  Angel  James,  and  Jay  among 
the  Nonconformists.  Of  this  we  could  have  no  more  strik- 
ing proof  than  the  reported  conversation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
with  a  leading  evangelical  who  mistook  "  Ecce  Homo  "  for 
an  edifying  book  which  had  done  his  soul  good.  We  may 
repeat  the  poet's  words — 

.    .     .     "  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso.'' 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  few  are  now  the  pulpits  in 
England  from  which  a  distinctive  theology — a  theology, 
Protestant,  evangelical,  and  Calvinistic,  like  that  of  the 
sermons  now  before  us — is  now  taught.  Were  the  case 
reversed — were  the  pulpit  of  England  to  lift  up  its  voice  as 
of  old,  and  in  trumpet-tones  preach  a  pure  gospel — we 
repeat,  what  a  glorious  country  would  England  be  !  Above 
her  commerce,  above  her  political  power,  above  her  liberty, 
would  be  the  renown  of  her  gospel.  England  would  be  the 
eye  of  the  world  :  a  pillar  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
She  would  be  set  upon  a  throne  from  which  her  glory  would 
irradiate  the  world,  and  her  sceptre  sway  the  nations. 

We  can  give  but  one  short  specimen  from  this  excellent 
volume.  We  take  this  passage,  not  because  it  is  better  than 
others,  but  because  it  comes  first  to  hand.  It  has  no  pecu- 
liarity or  striking  feature  ;  for  one  characteristic  of  the 
volume  is  the  quiet,  unpretentious  power  of  its  thinking. 
Mr  Fox's  eloquence  is  not  like  the  tempest,  but  the  gentle 
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breathings  and  refreshing  softness  of  the  south  wind.  His 
speech  does  not  descend  as  a  deluge ;  it  drops  as  the  rain, 
*'  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass."  We  feel  its  fall,  not  by  the  sound  it  makes, 
but  by  the  freshening  influence  that  passes  over  the  mind. 

*'  In  the  next  place,  we  find  the  resemblance  between  Noah's  and 
the  Christian's  warning ;  they  are  both  of  '  things  not  seen  as  yet.' 

**  When  the  Spirit  of  God  awakens  a  soul  to  attend  to  the  things 
that  belong  to  its  peace,  it  is  instantly  led  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  out  of  sight,  *  things  not  seen  as  yet:'  it  is  the  eternal  world, 
the  future  destiny  of  the  soul,  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  the  misery 
of  the  damned,  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the  saved ;  these  are  the 
things  which  engage  the  awakened  soul's  contemplation,  things  which 
the  world  thinks  so  little  about^  through  practical  unbelief  and  engage- 
ment with  present  things. 

"  Noah  thus  warned  of  God,  and  the  antediluvian  world  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  till  the  day  the  flood  came 
and  swept  them  all  away,  are  a  striking  emblem  of  the  Christian  in 
this  world. 

"  The  Christian  has  been  eflfectually  warned  of  God  of  things  not 
seen  as  yet,  and  having  believed  the  warning,  it  has  altered  the  whole 
course  and  tenor  of  his  life.  The  world,  through  unbelief,  has 
laughed  at  the  warning,  or  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  and  lives  just  as  if 
no  such  warning  had  been  sounded  in  its  ears. 

**  We  have,  in  the  next  place,  the  effect  produced  upon  Noah's  mind 
by  the  divine  warning,  '  He  was  moved  with  fear.' 

*'  So  is  it  with  the  awakened  conscience;  Fear  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  believing  God's  threatenings  against  sin,  and  realising  that  one's 
soul  is  not  pardoned  and  saved.  There  must  be  faith  working  in  the 
soul  to  produce  this  first  wholesome  fear.  And  it  is  owing  to  practical 
Unbelief  that  so  many  are  free  from  all  fear,  who  have  no  scriptural 
proof  of  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

*'  Only  let  a  man  realise  the  great  solemn  truths  connected  with 
eternity,  and  fear  must  possess  his  soul  till  he  has  an  assured  interest 
in  Christ,  and  enjoys  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  his  own  spirit 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 

"  'I  have  got  an  immortal  soul,'  so  thinks  the  sinner,  *  a  soul  that 
can  never  die ;  and  I  must  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  to 
answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh.  If  I  should  on  that  day  be 
condemned,  eternal  misery  must  be  my  portion.  And,  for  anything 
I  can  see  at  present,  I  must  perish ;  for  1  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God  ;  whilst  the  law  cries  out  against  me,  *  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them.' 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  likely  to  spring  up  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  has  been  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  and 
which  are  indeed  well  calculated  to  move  him  with  fear. 

'*  Again,  you  will  observe  that  Noah  was  moved  with  fear.  This 
fear  produced  a  real  efiect.     It  set  him  in  motion,  and  stirred  him  up 
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to  take  steps  to  secure  his  safety.  Under  this  motive  power,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  see  him  toiling  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  in  building  the  ark. 

'*  There  is  a  higher,  a  pUrer,  a  better  motive  than  fear,  to  influence 
and  constrain  a  Christian's  heart,  and  that  is  love,  the  love  of  Christ. 
But  before  a  man  has  become  a  Christian,  so  long  as  he  is  only  a 
nominal  formalist,  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  this  motive,  cannot 
be  constrained  by  it.  There  must,  therefore,  be  another,  less  exalted, 
more  selfish,  motive  brought  to  bear  on  his  heart,  and  that  is  fear. 
Would  to  God  that  numbers  who  now  contentedly  slumber  away  their 
lives  in  a  false  peace  were  moved  with  fear,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  and  present  danger.  They  will,  indeed,  be  moved  to  fear  at  a 
future  day,  perhaps  on  a  deathbed ;  certainly  in  the  world  to  come, 
when,  every  refuge  of  lies  having  been  swept  away,  they  discover,  with 
fear,  dismay,  and  despair,  that  their  souls  are  lost.  The  men  of 
Noah's  day  scofied  at  the  patriarch  all  those  years  that  he  was  a 
building  the  ark,  and  during  which  time  he  preached  to  them  repent- 
ance. 

**  They  were  brave  spirits,  they  feared  nothing,  and  lived  on  in 
defiance  of  every  warning.  But  could  you  have  seen  those  self-confi- 
dent boasters,  when  once  the  deluge  set  in,  and  the  waters  rose  higher 
and  higher,  driving  them  to  the  mountain  tops,  you  would  have  seen 
faces  blanched  with  fear  and  dismay.  Would  it  not  have  been  the 
part  of  true  wisdon  to  have  been  moved  with  fear,  like  Noah,  whilst 
the  day  of  re^ntance  lasted  ? 

*'  It  is  too  late  to  be  moved  with  fear  when  death  and  eternal  judg- 
ment are  drawing  nigh.  '  Now  is  the  accepted  time.'  And,  there- 
fore, I  would  cry,  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  to  every  careless,  con- 
tented soul,  *  To-day,  whilst  it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your 
hearts.' 

**  Let  me  remind  you  that  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  must  move.  To 
sit  still  with  fear  is  the  act  of  despair,  but  to  move  in  consequence  of 
fear  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom.  When  a  ship  has  sprung  a  leak,  the 
sailors  do  not  sit  down  in  despair  until  first  they  have  tried  every  ex- 
pedient to  stop  the  leak,  and  to  keep  her  free  by  using  the  pumps. 

"  Noah's  conduct  was  precisely  similar.  He  believed  God's  warn- 
ing, was  filled  with  fear,  listened  to  his  orders,  and  set  about  using 
the  appointed  means  for  saving  himself  and  his  family  from  threatened 
destruction." 

We  come,  last  of  all,  to  the  first-named  volume,  ''  Scripture 
Studies ;  or,  Things  New  and  Old,"  by  the  Kev.  William 
White,  of  Knox's  Free  Church,  Haddington.  Mr  W^hite  has 
addressed  himself  to  his  task  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
injury  which  is  being  done  to  theology  in  the  widespread 
spirit  of  theorising.  While  the  physical  sciences  are  ad- 
vancing, the  sacred  sciences  are  in  a  state  of  decline ;  for 
this  reason,  that  while  the  Baconian  method  is  being 
adhered  to  as  regards  the  former,  the  Aristotelian  is  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Men  are  not  looking  outward 
upon  the  Bible,  but  inward  upon  their  own  minds.     Eevela- 
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tion,  in  the  main,  is  made  to  be,  not  objective  but  subjective ; 
it  is  sought  for  in  men's  intuitive  perceptions  of  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  the  announcements  of  the  Bible  mean  just 
so  much  as  reason  or  ''  criticism"  thinks  it  right  that  they 
should  mean.  To  them  the  Bible  is  not  a  first  but  a  second 
authority ;  they  accept  its  letter,  but  they  import  into  it  its 
sense.  The  Church  of  Eome  does  so  in  virtue  of  her  infalli- 
bility, and  the  modern  neologist  does  so  by  his  ** criticism." 
But  even  where  the  heights  of  Romanism  and  of  neology 
may  not  have  been  reached,  there  is  in  some  quarters  a 
strong  disposition  to  overlook  the  facts  of  the  Bible ;  to 
refuse  soberly  and  patiently  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  these 
facts  really  teach.  The  meanings  that  modern  theology  dis- 
covers are,  in  many  cases,  not  brought  out  of  the  Bible  but 
imported  into  it.  They  are  not  exposition  but  speculation. 
These  theologians,  disdaining  to  walk  on  the  solid  earth, 
soar  into  cloud-land;  and  their  theology  partakes  of  that 
unsubstantial,  undefined,  and  shadowy  character  which  be- 
longs to  the  region  in  which  they  dwell.  With  a  science 
framed  on  this  principle,  we  could  never  have  accomplished 
anything.  Not  one  of  our  great  mechanical  achievements, 
not  a  railroad  or  steamship  should  we  have  had ;  and  the 
commercial  and  trading  supremacy  of  Britain  would  have 
been  to  be  created.  Our  modern  theology  is  of  this  fruitless 
character.  There  is  not  substance  enough  in  it  to  enable 
us  to  work  with  it.  It  will  never  vanquish  evil  or  regene- 
rate the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  Mr  White  proceeds  is,  that  man's 
Boul,  dwelling  in  a  body,  can  acquire  knowledge  only  through 
the  senses.  Ideas  cannot  be  taught  man  directly  and  ab- 
stractly ;  they  must  be  linked  with  a  sign  in  order  that  they 
may  enter  the  mind.  It  is  here  that  the  Bible  represents 
the  instruction  of  man  as  commencing.  As  soon  as  Adam 
was  placed  in  Paradise,  the  things  of  sense  became  the  line 
along  which  the  divine  communications  were  made  to  him. 
Adam  had  no  knowledge  of  universals,  he  knew  only  par- 
ticulars, and  particulars  are  ever  concrete,  and  ever  pre- 
sented, as  they  needs  must  be,  in  connection  with  things. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  instruction  of  our  race  was 
commenced,  and  the  spiritual  world,  with  his  relations 
thereto,  unfolded  to  man.  And  surely  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible  that  it  represents  man's  education  as 
beginning  at  the  only  point  where  it  could  begin,  and  carried 
on  through  the  only  medium  through  which  it  could  be 
carried  on ;  not  by  the  revelation  of  abstract  doctrine,  or  of 
any  speculative  system,  but  of  a  single  truth,  presented 
under  a  sensible  sign,  and  the  inculcation  of  a  single  duty, 
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by  way  of  positive  command,  and  apprehended  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  intelligence,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of 
man,  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Mr  White  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  teaching  ideas 
by  signs,  thoughts  by  things — the  true  Baconian  method — 
by  a  rapid,  yet  luminous,  comprehensive,  and  most  able  review 
of  the  scheme  of  Bible  history,  in  which  supernatural  truth, 
and  the  spiritual  world,  are  beheld  in  a  course  of  gradual 
unfolding  by  such  representations  as  were  suited  to  man, 
and  in  such  measure  as  he  was  able  to  receive  them. 
Through  the  veil  of  signs  man  was  able  to  look  on  those 
verities,  the  glory  of  which  he  could  not  have  beheld  with 
open  face,  and  as  his  perceptive  faculty  grew  in  strength  the 
revelation  of  divine  things  grew  fuller  and  clearer.  The 
starting  point  of  Mr  White's  exposition  is,  of  course,  the 
Tree  in  Paradise.  A  sound  and  beautiful  exegesis  has  he 
given  of  that  Tree  as  the  representative  sign  of  the  two 
principles  in  the  universe,  good  and  evil;  the  two  paths 
open  to  man,  obedience  and  disobedience ;  and  the  two 
corresponding  issues,  life  ordeath.  He  shews  how  sublime  the 
significance,  yet  how  simple  the  outward  form  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  how  perfectly  adapted  to  the  actual  stage  of  man's 
existence  and  knowledge ! 

Mr  White  next  passes  on  to  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 
Here  he  finds  the  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty  and 
election  unmistakably  taught  in  the  facts  occuring  in  the 
family  of  Abraham.  But  we  shall  let  our  author  himself 
speak. 

"  That  God  is  absolutely  sovereign,  that  he  decrees  all  things,  what- 
soever comes  to  pass,  and  that  he  does  all  this  by  a  divine  election,  is 
implied  in,  and  inseparable  from,  these  two  ideas,  that  he  is  the  author 
and  head  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  is  possessed  in  an  infinite  degree 
of  that  reason  of  which  ours  is  the  finite  shadow ;  for  when  wo  act 
rationally,  we  always  act  by  purpose  or  decree ;  and  the  basis  of  every 
purpose  that  has  ever  proceeded  from  our  minds  has  been  a  choice  or 
an  election.  But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  abstract  speculation,  begin- 
ning with  the  nature  of  God,  and  not  with  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
facts  of  Scripture,  is  vain,  presumptuous,  and  barren.  Even  when  its 
conclusions  in  the  main  are  sound,  they  are  presented  in  a  manner 
that  rather  silences  the  understanding  than  satisfies  the  whole  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

**  Such  speculations  resemble  the  conduct  of  one  who  should  have 
the  presumption  to  begin  the  building  of  a  spire  with  its  apex ; 
whether  he  attempted  to  build  downwards  from  the  summit,  or  to 
place  the  apex  on  the  ground  and  build  upward,  the  work  would 
be  equally  impossible.  In  all  our  actions,  and  in  all  our  speculations, 
we  must  begin  on  the  ground  and  build  upwards.  Everything, 
whether  in  thought  or  workmanship,  which  we  would  raise  to  heaven, 
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must  have  a  broad  resting-place  on  the  earth,  and  be  raised  upwards, 
not  by  flights  of  speculation,  but  by  the  slow,  laborious,  and  prolonged 
process  of  building.  In  this  manner  has  the  Bible  taught  us  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  and  election.  It  has  not  given  us,  from 
Genesis  to  Kevelation,  one  single  speculation  on  the  subject.  It  has 
tanght  us  by  facts.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  believes  the 
Bible  not  to  see  divine  sovereignty  and  election  in  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Indeed,  the  whole  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
dispensations  are  monuments  of  sovereignty  and  election,  compared 
with  which  the  pyramids  dwindle  into  significance ;  for  these  monu- 
ments of  sovereignty  and  election  have  a  third  part  of  the  historical 
world  for  their  base,  while  their  tops  are  lost  amid  the  light  of  heaven. 
God  has  taught  his  own  sovereignty  and  sovereign  election  by  facts, 
because  we  could  not  have  understood  them  otherwise  ;  and  to  specu- 
late abstractly  on  the  subject  instead  of  humbly  investigating  the 
facts,  is  to  pursue  a  method  which  is  Rationalistic  to  the  core,  in  de- 
fence of  opinions  seemingly  the  farthest  removed  from  Rationalism." — 
Pp.  330,  331. 

After  the  same  fashion  Mr  White  traverses  the  history  of 
the  -'exodus,"  the  "wilderness  dispensation,"  and  the 
*' settlement"  in  the  land;  leaving  behind  him  a  track  on 
which  is  shed  much  fresh  light,  scattering  around  him 
many  pregnant  thoughts,  dropping  oft  some  striking  ex- 
position, and  rising  not  unfrequently  into  warm  bursts  of 
thrilling  eloquence.  Among  the  papers  more  strictly  exposi- 
tory, are  scattered  others  of  a  doctrinal  and  practical  nature. 
These  are  sweet  and  rich;  and  they  will  be  peculiarly  prized 
by  the  Christian  reader  for  their  able  expositions  of  divine 
truth,  and  their  deep  glimpses  into  the  divine  life  and 
.experience.  There  are  in  the  volume  many  such  noble 
passages  as  the  following : — 

"  We  are  also  told  how  John  kept  the  Sabbath  :  *  I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.'  The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  with,  and  is  in, 
believers,  but  John  was  in  the  Spirit.  His  sense  life  was  hushed. 
His  speculative  reason  had  folded  its  wings,  and  was  at  rest,  and  was 
still.  In  holy  silence  he  listened  to  the  still  small  voice  of  God,  and 
the  spiritual  life  within  him  gathered  up  its  powers,  and  passed  out  in 
spontaneous  action,  and  gave  itself  up  unto  the  promptings  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  lived  in  the  Spirit,  and  walked  in 
the  Spirit,  and  thought  in  the  Spirit,  and  felt  in  the  Spirit.  And  if 
we  would  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  style  in  which  John  kept  it,  what 
noble  Sabbaths  they  would  be  !  What  a  delight !  How  holy  of  the 
Lord  and  honourable  they  would  become  !  We  would  be  as  far 
removed  from  Pharisaism  and  formahsm  as  heaven  is  from  earth. 
We  would  have  all  the  liberty  and  full  play  of  mind,  all  the  radiance 
and  sunshine  of  soul  that  man  can  desire,  if  we  were  'in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day."— P.  3. 
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And  again, — Christ's  glory  as  seen  by  John  in  Patmos — 

"  This  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  Christ  glorified.  I  can- 
not venture  to  utter  even  one  word  in  explanation.  It  is  too  glorious 
for  human  exposition.  To  attempt  it  would  be  to  break  up  and  fritter 
down  the  grand  impression  made  by  the  inspired  vision  as  it  stands 
recorded.  In  order  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  grander  scenes 
of  nature,  we  must  be  speechless  in  their  presence,  and  allow  them  to 
photograph  themselves  on  our  minds  by  the  silent  action  of  their  own 
light.  And  much  more  is  this  state  of  mind  necessary  to  understand 
such  a  vision  as  this.  Our  inmost  spirits,  by  one  of  those  processes, 
which  cannot  be  expressed,  must  drink  in  the  spectacle.  Even  specu- 
lative thought  must  expire  in  adoration  and  ecstasy — adoration  and 
ecstasy  which,  to  us  on  earth,  are  the  undeveloped  buddings  of  a 
celestial  speech,  which  shall  blossom  into  glorified  articulation,  when 
the  winter  of  earth  shall  have  passed,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  has  come,  in  the  eternal  spring  caused  by  heaven's  unsetting 
sun."— P.  0. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Baconian  method  of  exegesis,  of  which  it  is  an  admirable 
specimen,  Its  style  combines  simplicity  with  strength ;  its 
thinking  unites  depth  with  clearness ;  its  treatnient  of  doc- 
trinal subjects  is  fresh  and  original ;  and  it  contains  much 
literary  beauty  as  well  as  theological  acumen, — a  beauty 
which  com0s  not  with  the  sparkle  of  the  artificial  luminary, 
but  with  the  free  gush  of  the  golden  day.  We  close  by 
recommending  to  the  consideration  of  "advapced  thinkers" 
the  following  observations  of  Mr  White  on  things  "New" 
and  "Old":— 

"Every  new  thing  that  is  of  God  has  grown  out  of  that  which  is 
old,  and  is  connected  with  it,  identified  with  it,  sympathises  with  it, 
and  is  its  perfection  and  its  crown.  Thus  every  new  dispensation  of 
God  rested  on,  grew  out  of,  perfected,  and  was  at  once  the  glory  of 
that  which  preceded  and  reflected  glory  backward  upon  it,  instead  of 
holding  forth  its  imperfection  to  scorn  and  contempt.  Whatever 
therefore  professes  to  be  oew  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  does  not 
rest  on  the  old,  and  grow  out  of  the  old,  and  sympathise  with  the  old, 
and  honour  the  old,  is  heartless  and  godless,  and  has  no  closer  con- 
nection with  the  great  currents  of  providence  than  an  occasional 
air-bell,  or  a  handbreadth  of  foani,  here  and  there  have  with  the 
mighty  waters  of  a  great  river,  or  with  their  majestic  flow. 

"  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  they  entertain  erroneous  views  on 
the  subject  who  suppose  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  essentially 
difierent  from  the  Christian.  Under  all  dispensations  there  was  a 
revelation  of  the  same  God,  and  of  the  same  redemption,  and  an 
unfolding  of  the  same  covenant.  The  forms  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tion have  changed,  but  there  was  never  any  change  of  principle. 
Properly  considered,  that  which  was  once  right  cannot  become  wrong; 
nor  can  that  which  was  not  right  in  principle  become  right  in  prin- 
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ciple.     All  that  was  right  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  continues  righ' 
in  principle  still,  with  this  difference,  that  the  principle  in  many  cases 
was  then  embodied  in  an  imperfect  and  perishable  form,  whereas  now 
it  has  become  perfect  in  form,  and  therefore  imperishable  and  un- 
changeable. 

Some  assert  that  there  can  be  no  progress  in  theology.  With  others, 
progress  is  their  main  battle-cry.  There  can  be  no  progress  in  theo« 
logy  in  respect  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  There  may  be, 
and  for  one,  the  writer  entertains  the  hope,  that  there  will  be  pro- 
gress in  the  exposition  of  these  facts  for  ever  and  ever  ;  for  what  use 
would  there  be  for  minds  made  in  God's  image,  if  a  time  came  when 
there  was  no  more  of  God  to  learn  ?  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  progress  in  theology  made  by  entering  into  compromises  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  by  adjusting  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to 
render  them  harmonious  with  current  modes  of  thinking/' — Pp.  364, 365. 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  ahope  that  the  sugges- 
tions thrown  out  in  this  important  work  will  have  an  effect 
upon  the  theological  mind  of  our  day. 


Art.  V. — The  Church  History  of  the  Celts  as  a  Race. 

St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A  revised  Text,  with  Tntroduction, 
Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B,  Lightfoot,  D.I).,  Hulsean  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Cambridge.     M'Millan  &  Co.     1865. 

ALTHOUGH  many  new  publications  have  been  given  to 
the  world  of  late  years,  both  by  individual  writers  and 
by  learned  societies,  bearing  upon  the  history  of  all  the 
chief  portions  of  the  Celtic  church  taken  separately,  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  are  still  without  any  work  treating  of 
the  Christian  history  of  the  Celtic  race  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
structed on  the  principle,  that  as  the  Celts,  like  all  other 
great  races  of  mankind,  had  their  characteristic  and  well 
ascertained  qualities  and  tendencies,  the  influences  of  these 
upon  their  Christian  life  and  history  must  admit  of  being 
traced  and  pointed  out.  We  highly  and  gratefully  appre- 
ciate the  recent  labours  of  not  a  few  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  historical  antiquaries,  who  have  thrown  a  great 
deal  of  new  light  upon  the  early  history  and  condition  of  the 
Celtic  churches  of  their  respective  countries;  and  every  new 
contribution  to  the  Christian  history  of  the  several  Celtic 
nationalities  is,  of  course,  a  welcome  enrichment  of  the 
materials  which  are  available  for  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Celts  of  all  nations  as  a 
race.  But  none  the  less  is  any  such  comprehensive  histor 
as  much  as  ever  a  desideratum. 
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We  have  had  a  feeling  of  this  deficiency  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical literature  of  Christendom  for  some  time  back ;  but  the 
feeling  has  been  greatly  quickened  by  what  has  been  quite 
recently  achieved  for  a  small  but  interesting  portion  of  such 
a  history,  for  what  would  form  in  fact  its  first  and  most 
characteristic  chapter,  viz.,  the  Christian  history  of  the 
Celts  of  Asia  Minor — the  Hellenized  Celts  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  We  refer  to  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  by  Dr  Lightfoot  of  Cambridge,  and  especially  to 
thefirst  two  sectionsof  his  Introduction  to  the  Epistle,  in  which 
he  treats  of  "the  Galatian  people,"  and  of  "  the  churches 
of  Galatia,"  and  his  first  Dissertation,  on  the  question,  "Were 
the  Galatians  Celts  or  Teutons?"  In  these  parts  of  the 
work  Dr  Lightfoot  has  gone  into  the  Celtic  origin  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  Galatian  church,  and  the  strongly 
marked  influence  of  these  upon  its  ecclesiastical  life  and 
history,  with  much  greater  fulness,  and  to  much  better  pur- 
pose, than  has  ever  been  done  before.  He  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  whole  erudition  of  the  subject,  as  his  numerous 
carefully  verified  references  to  ancient  and  modern  literature 
shew.  And  without  attempting,  of  course,  in  a  work 
devoted  to  exegesis,  to  WTite  the  formal  history  of  the 
Galatian  church,  he  has  at  least  sketched  a  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  outline  of  it,  indicating  all  the  main  facts, 
events,  and  characters  which  are  anywhere  preserved  on 
record,  pointing  out  almost  all  the  available  sources  of 
information,  and  thus  supplying  material  enough,  not, 
indeed,  for  a  narrative  carried  down  continuously  through 
the  first  four  centuries,  but  enough  for  the  interesting  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features  and  expres- 
sion of  the  earliest  of  all  the  Celtic  churches.  That  the  Gala- 
tian people  still  retained  many  of  their  Celtic  peculiarities  even 
at  the  end  of  these  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  is  as 
certain  as  anything  in  history.  The  testimony  of  Jerome 
puts  the  fact  beyond  question,  for  he  had  himself  travelled 
through  Galatia  and  visited  its  capital  Ancyra,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians he  informs  us  that  he  found  the  people  still  speaking 
a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  same  substantially  that 
he  had  heard  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves  in 
Gaul.  He  is  also  careful  to  point  out  that  the  Galatian 
Christians  of  his  own  time  bore  a  strong  resemblance  in 
several  respects  to  their  ancestors,  the  converts  of  St  Paul, 
as  described  in  his  Epistle.  For,  as  Dr  Lightfoot  observes, 
"  there  is  a  certain  distinctness  of  feature  in  the  portrait 
which  the  apostle  has  left  of  his  Galatian  converts.  It  is 
clear  at  once  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  type  of  character 
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strongly  contrasted,  for  instance,  with  the  vicious  refine- 
ments of  the  dissolute  and  polished  Corinthians,  perhaps 
the  truest  surviving  representatives  of  ancient  Greece,  or 
again  with  the  dreamy  speculative  mysticism  which  dis- 
figured the  half-oriental  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Colosse." 
"  It  was  the  Celtic  blood  which  gave  its  distinct  colour  to 
the  Galatian  character,  and  separated  them  by  so  broad  a 
line  even  from  their  near  neighbours.  To  this  cause  must 
be  attributed  that  marked  contrast  in  religious  temperament 
which  distinguished  St  Paul's  disciples  in  Galatia  from  the 
Christian  converts  of  Colosse,  though  educated  in  the  same 
Phrygian  worship,  and  subjected  to  the  same  Jewish  influ- 
ences. The  tough  vitality  of  the  Celtic  character  n^aintained 
itself  in  Asia  conaparatively  unimpaired  among  Phrygians 
and  Greeks,  as  it  has  done  in  our  own  islands  among 
Saxons,  and  Danes,  and  Normans,  retaining  its  individuality 
of  type  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  under  conditions  the 
most  adverse." 

But  if  the  Celtic  blood  gave  its  distinct  colour  to  the  Galatian 
character,  and  made  its  strong,  modifying  effects  visible,  and 
almost  palpable,  in  the  Christian  life  and  history  of  that 
branch  of  the  widely-jdiffused  Celtic  race,  why  should  we 
suppose  that  the  same  or  like  effects  will  not  be  tj-aceable  in 
other  branches  of  it  ?  Why  should  we  not  pass  from  the 
Hellenized  Celts  of  Asia  to  the  Homanized  Celts  of  Europe  ? 
Why  not  follow  the  march  of  the  gospel,  first  among  the 
Celts  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  then  across  the  Alps  into  Gaul 
proper,  the  ancient  seat  and  home  of  the  race,  and  next 
across  the  narrow  intervening  sea  among  the  Celts  of 
Roman  Britain  ?  Of  course  Eoman  influences  will  be  found 
stamping  themselves  upon  the  Christianised  Celts  of  all 
these  countries.  We  must  not  expect  the  Celtic  churches  of 
the  West  to  resemble  in  all  respects,  or  even  in  ruost  respects, 
the  Celtic  churches  of  the  East,  The  moulding,  assimilating, 
plastic  power  of  Rome  upon  the  conquered  races,  was  vastly 
greater  than  any  ever  put  forth  by  the  more  exclusively 
intellectual  and  literary  genius  of  Greece  ;  and  under  that 
power,  working  steadily  and  strongly  through  a  succession  of 
centuries,  we  must  expect  to  see  broad  differences  in  the  form 
of  Christian  life  emerge  even  among  nations  of  the  same 
origin  and  blood.  Indeed,  no  small  part  of  the  interest 
and  instruction  of  a  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe  would  of  course  lie  in  the 
exhibition  and  explanation  of  these  characteristic  differences. 
But  still,  under  all  this  appearance  of  diversity,  there  could 
not  fail  to  be  traceable  an  essential  sameness  resulting  from 
identity  of  race  and  blood.     The  old  Celtic  nature  might 
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still  be  confidently  expected  to  shew  itself,  cropping  out 
amidst  all  the  modifications  induced  by  Eoman  civilisation 
or  any  other  causes ;  and  the  Christian  history  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Romanized  Celts  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
Britain,  could  not  fail  to  present  many  interesting  features 
of  affinity,  as  the  effects  of  their  ethnological  unity.  These 
resemblances  will,  of  course,  become  additionally  conspicu- 
ous when  we  follow  the  progress  of  Celtic  Christianisa- 
tion,  beyond  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  among  the 
pure  and  independent  Celts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  The  remote  parts  of  south  and  north 
Britain  were  but  slightly  influenced  by  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion while  it  lasted ;  and  no  small  part  of  Scotland  and  the 
whole  of  Ireland  could  boast  of  never  having  been  subjected 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  In  these  countries  the  Celtic  peoples  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  free  from  the  admixture  of  all  foreign 
blood,  and  the  influence  of  race  upon  the  development  and 
formation  of  Christian  life  and  usages,  could  naanifest  itself  in 
the  clearest  and  most  decisive  manner  and  degree.  The  only 
difference  originating  in  such  influences  which  could  be  looked 
for,  was  one  arising  from  the  ethnological  distinctions  which 
obtained  among  the  Celtic  races  themselves.  Mons.  Am^dde 
Thierry  has  shewn  in  his  interesting  Histoire  des  Gaulois  that 
the  Celtic  population  of  ancient  Gaul  was  divided  between  the 
two  sub-races  of  the  Gael  and  the  Kymri ;  the  Gael  inhabit- 
ing the  middle  and  east  of  the  country,  the  Kymri,  the  north 
and  the  west ;  and  this  distinction,  which  Thierry  rested  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly  upon  historical  evidence,  was  soon  after- 
wards confirmed  by  his  countryman,  Mons.  W.  F.  Edwards, 
upon  the  evidence  of  physiological  facts  still  conspicuous  in 
the  two  strongly  marked  material  types  of  the  populations  of 
modern  France.*  The  same  distinction  extends  to  the  Celts 
of  the  British  Islands,  and  is  equally  recognisable  at  the  present 
day.  The  Celts  of  Wales  still  call  themselves  The  Cymri,  cog- 
nate with  the  Celts  of  Britany  or^irmorica.  The  Celts  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  are  Gaels  of  the  same  sub-race  as  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  populations  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  east  of 
France.  And  of  course  these  different  tribes  of  the  same 
race  were  marked  by  considerable  diversities  of  genius  and 
custona,  which  went  to  modify  considerably  their  resem- 
blances and  affinities  in  other  respects.  Thierry,  indeed,  is 
able  to  determine  and  express  their  differences  as  exhibited 
in  the  population  of  ancient  Gaul,  with  a  good  degree  of 
clearness  and  precision ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  distinc- 

*  Des  Caracteres  Physiologiques  des  Kaees  Humaines  Consider^s  dans  leurs 
Rapports  ave  1'  Histoire.     1889. 
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tions  of  national  character  among  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  ana 
the  Highland  Scotch,  are  abundantly  palpable,  though,  of 
course,  these  are  not  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  difference  of 
blood.  It  must  be  interesting  then  to  mark  in  the  Christian 
life  and  history  of  the  Celts  of  the  British  Islands,  during 
the  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  Eoman  occupa- 
tion and  the  final  ascendancy  of  Saxon  and  Norman  influ- 
ences over  their  church  life,  the  traces  of  the  effects  of  these 
tribal  differences  of  blood,  and  to  be  able  to  account  on  this 
principle,  in  part  if  not  in  whole,  for  the  minor  ecclesiastical 
diversities  which  existed  side  by  side  with  much  more  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  affinities,  in  the  national  churches  of 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  beginning  which  Dr  Light- 
foot  has  made  in  this  field  of  investigation,  has  awakened  in 
our  minds  an  earnest  desire  to  see  this  beginning  as  success- 
fully follow^ed  up,  and  has  strengthened  a  surmise  to  which 
we  had  previously  been  led  by  some  studies  of  our  own,  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  at  once  practicable  and  re- 
munerative. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  sufficient 
materials  in  existence  to  form  a  continuous  and  complete 
history  even  of  any  single  section  of  the  Celtic  church,  and 
still  less  of  the  whole.  The  very  opposite  is  notoriously  the 
actual  state  of  matters.  The  example  of  the  Galatian  church 
in  this  respect  holds  more  or  less  true  with  regard  to  all  the 
others.  Dr  Lightfoot  remarks  that  we  have  no  more  than 
"fragmentary  notices  of  its  career  "  when  we  look  " beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  apostolic  age."  But  it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  even  these  fragments  of  its  history  are  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  "  reflect  some  light  on  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  Galatian  church  in  St  Paul's  day" — so 
faithfully  did  it  preserve  its  individuality  of  character  for 
hundreds  of  years.  **  Indeed,  to  catholic  writers  of  later 
date,  the  failings  of  its  infancy  seemed  to  be  so  faithfully 
reproduced  in  its  mature  age  that  they  invested  the  apostle's 
rebuke  with  a  prophetic  import.  "  Usque  hodie,"  says 
Jerome,  speaking  of  the  Galatian  and  Eoman  Christians  of 
his  own  day,  "  eadem  vel  virtutum  vestigia  permanent  vel 
errorum,"  so  that  "it  is  not  idle,  as  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight,  to  follow  the  stream  "  of  Galatian  history  beyond  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age.  This  may  well  encourage  us  to 
push  inquiry  in  the  same  field  farther  than  Dr  Lightfoot 
has  done  or  was  called  upon  to  do ;  we  f  hall  at  least  find  many 
historical  notices  of  interest  and  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
field  to  reward  our  labours ;  not  copious  and  full  enough,  it 
may  well  be,  to  make  up  a  history  of  the  whole  Celtic 
church  of  all  lands,  but  at  least  numerous  and  significant 
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enough,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
each  and  all  of  its  sections  ;  to  enable  us  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  direction  taken  by  the  main  current  of  history 
in  each  case;  and  to  allow  of  our  taking  suchacomparative  sur- 
vey of  themall  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  distinctly  whereinthey 
all  agreed,  and  wherein  they  severally  differed.  In  a  word, 
the  prosecutors  of  such  researches  in  Celtic  church  history 
need  not  doubt  that  they  would  find  materials  enough  for  a 
series  of  interesting  historical  disquisitions,  if  not  for  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  formal  history.  The  range  which 
would  be  taken  by  such  connected  researches,  all  dominated 
throughout  by  the  principle  of  Celtic  unity  working  steadily 
in  the  midst  of  national  diversity,  can  be  easily  indicated  ; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  it  as  generally  as  possible, 
as  serving  to  reveal  the  wide  extent  and  variety  of  the 
subject. 

The  first  disquisition  of  the  series  would  of  course  have  to 
occupy  itself  with  the  ethnological  characteristics  of  the  Celts, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  races  of  mankind.  To  fix  these  with 
accuracy,  by  the  use  of  all  the  best  lights  of  ancient  history 
and  modern  observation,  would  be  the  first  and  most  indispen- 
sable requisite  of  such  a  historical  research;  we  must  under- 
stand the  race  in  order  to  understand  its  Christian  history ; 
and  fortunately  we  have  ample  information  from  several  emi- 
nent and  trustworthy  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  to 
enable  us  to  understand  perfectly  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  both  of  the  east  and  west.  Julius  Caesar, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Tacitus, 
not  to  mention  others,  are  all  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  subject  has  also  been  very  carefully  examined  by  several 
recent  French  historians  of  eminence,  themselves  not  a 
little  proud  of  their  Celtic  blood,  such  as  Michelet  and 
Amedee  Thierry ;  nor  can  we  omit  referring  here  to  the  able 
and  deeply  interesting  papers  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 
study  of  Celtic  literature,  now  appearing  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  In  the  last  of  these  papers  yet  published. 
No.  3,  occurs  a  delineation  of  the  Celtic  temperament  and 
genius,  which  we  think  is  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  exquisite 
in  analysis  and  indelicacy  of  perception.  We  cannot  withhold 
a  few  of  his  sentences: — "Sentiment  is  the  word  which 
marks  where  the  Celtic  races,  Gael  and  Cymri,  really  touch 
and  are  one ;  sentimental,  if  the  Celtic  nature  is  to  be  cha- 
racterised by  a  single  term,  is  the  best  term  to  take.  An 
organisation  quick  to  feel  impressions,  and  feeling  them  very 
strongly ;  a  lively  personality,  therefore,  keenly  sensitive  to 
joy  and  sorrow ;  this  is  the  main  point.  The  essence  of 
this  temperament  is  to  aspire  ardently  after  life,  light,  and 
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emotion  ;  to  be  expansive,  adventurous,  and  gay.  Our  word 
gay,  it  is  said,  is  itself  Celtic.  It  is  not  from  gaudium,  but 
from  the  Celtic  gair,  to  laugh  ;  and  the  impressionable  Celt, 
soon  up  and  soon  down,  is  more  down  because  it  is  so  his 
nature  to  be  up,  to  be  sociable,  hospitable,  eloquent,  admired, 
figuring  away  brilliantly.  He  loves  bright  colours,  he  easily  be- 
comes audacious,  overcrowing,  full  of  fanfaronade.  For  good 
and  for  bad  the  Celtic  genius  is  more  airy  and  unsubstantial, 
goeslessnear  the  ground,  than  the  German."  ....  "Senti- 
mental, always  r^atZ^/  to  react  againstthe  despotism  offact,tha.t  is 
the  description  a  great  friend  of  the  Celt  gave  of  him :  and  it  is 
not  a  bad  description  of  the  sentimental  temperament ;  it  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  its  dangers,  and  of  its  habitual  want  of 
success.  Balance,  measure,  and  patience,  these  are  the  eternal 
conditions,  even  supposing  the  happiest  temperament  to  start 
with,  of  high  success ;  and  balance,  measure,  and  patience, 
are  just  what  the  Celt  has  never  had.  Even  in  the  world 
of  spiritual  creation  he  has  never,  in  spite  of  his  admirable 
gifts  of  quick  perception  and  warm  emotion,  succeeded  per- 
fectly, because  he  never  has  had  steadiness,  patience,  sanity 
enough  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  alone  can 
expression  be  perfectly  given  to  the  finest  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions." ....  "Andyet,  if  one  sets  about  constituting  an  ideal 
genius,  what  a  great  deal  of  the  Celt  does  one  find  one's  self 
drawn  to  put  into  it !  The  sensibility  of  the  Celt,  if  every- 
thing else  were  not  sacrificed  to  it,  is  a  beautiful  and  admir- 
able force.  Do  not  let  us  wish  that  the  Celt  had  had  less 
sensibility,  but  that  he  had  been  more  master  of  it.  Even 
as  it  is,  if  his  sensibility  has  been  a  source  of  weakness  to 
him,  it  has  been  a  source  of  power  too,  and  a  source  of  hap- 
piness." Accepting  this  as  a  just  analysis  of  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament, both  on  its  better  and  worse  sides,  it  is  certain, 
a  priori,  that  the  Christian  history  of  such  a  race  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  intense  interest,  when  studied  as  a  whole,  as  all  of 
one  piece,  all  instinct  throughout  with  the  same  natural 
temperament,  and  all  exhibiting  the  inevitable  double  ten- 
dency of  such  a  temperament  when  taken  into  connection  with 
Christian  faith  and  life,  to  produce  on  the  one  hand  many  bril- 
liant passages  of  Christian  story,  to  give  birth  to  many  Christian 
characters  full  of  energy,  adventure,  chivalry,  and  elan,  and 
yet  to  fail,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  work  of  patient  and  ela- 
borate ecclesiastical  organisation ;  to  fail  iti  establishing 
institutions  that  should  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in 
permanent  tenacity  and  solidity  ;  to  fail  of  avoiding  the  fate 
of  being  finally  driven  to  the  wallj  and  dominated  and  an- 
nexed by  other  Christianised  races,  less  brilliant  in  sensibility, 
but  more  practical,  painstaking,  and  persistent  in  ecclesias- 
tical construction  and  administration. 
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Advancing  from  this  starting  point,  the  Christian  history 
of  the  Celts  must  begin,  as  already  stated,  with  the  Chris- 
tianisation  of  the  Galatians  of  Asia  Minor.  The  outline 
of  this  history,  already  sketched  by  Dr  Lightfoot,  only  needs 
to  be  filled  in  with  the  details  of  the  events,  situations,  and 
characters,  which  he  has  clearly  indicated ;  and  scarcely  any 
such  are  anywhere  noticed  in  early  Christian  literature 
which  are  not  referred  to  either  in  his  text  or  in  his  very 
learned  notes.  Eesearch  must  next  proceed  to  do  a  similar  work 
for  the  church  history  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
entirely  forgotten  by  church  historians  that  the  ultimate 
ethnological  basis  of  church  life  in  that  large  province  of  Eom- 
anized  Italy  was  a  Celtic  basis.  The  erudite  Diefenbach,  in  his 
"  Celtica,"  informs  us  that  the  Celtic  language  continued  to 
be  spoken  there  certainly  as  late  as  the  days  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  as  those  of  Aulus  Gellius. 
Celtic  manners  and  customs  maintained  themselves  to  some 
extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Po,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Lombard  invasion.  Mons.  Edwards  found  the  physical 
type  of  the  Cymri  unmistakably  surviving  among  the 
population  of  Lombardy  at  the  present  day;  and  the  popular 
dialects  still  contain  many  words  derived  from  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue.  These  are  striking  facts,  and  they  send 
back  the  Celtic  inquirer  to  search  with  a  quickened  curiosity 
for  traces  of  a  Celtic  origin  and  pedigree  in  the  celebrated 
church  of  St  Ambrose,  Eufinus,  and  Jerome.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Milan  himself  was 
of  Celtic  descent.  We  first  hear  of  his  family  as  established 
at  Treves  in  North  Gaul.  His  temperament  and  genius 
fulfil  well  the  conditions  of  a  Komanized  Celt.  Nor  may  it 
be  wholly  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan  should  contain  some  of  the  most  ancient 
and  precious  remains  of  Celtic  literature.  These  were 
obtained  originally  from  the  Monastery  of  Bobbio  in  Lom- 
bardy, which  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  the 
celebrated  Celtic  missionary  Columbanus,  and  it  may  not 
have  been  without  design  that  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  Celtic-Latin  speaking  countries  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
chose  for  himself  a  new  seat  and  centre  of  Christian 
effort  in  a  country  which,  though  no  longer  Celtic  speaking, 
was  still  filled  with  a  people  of  Cymric  descent  and  tradi- 
tions. 

The  early  church  history  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  extending  to 
the  close  of  the  Koman  dominion  in  both  countries,  is  much 
less  obscure  and  far  more  important  than  that  of  the  north 
of  Italy  ;  and  there  would  be  a  great  and  obvious  advantage 
in  studying  its  two  great  sections  in  the  closest  connection. 
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Thetwo  churches  were  intimately  connected  in  point  of  fact ;  n™ 
indeed  in  regard  to  the  earliest  chapter  of  theChristianization 
of  the  two  countries,  but  at  several  subsequent  periods  in  the 
history  of  their  common  ecclesiastical  life.  Brittany  derived 
not  only  her  name  but  her  earliest  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Britain,  and  for  many  ages  her  ancient  see  of  Dol  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  filled  by  British  bishops  who 
claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
of  Tours.  When  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  British  Celt  with  the  Cymric  name  of  Morgan,  was 
threatening  to  corrupt  extensively  the  faith  of  the  British 
church,  her  clergy  twice  over  asked  and  obtained  the  help  of 
the  Gallican  church  to  resist  and  overcome  the  evil ;  and  the 
parish  church  of  St  Germans  in  Cornwall  still  preserves,  it 
is  believed,  the  memory  of  the  spot  where  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  with  the  aid  of  Lupus  of  Troyes,  encountered 
and  overthrew  the  demon  of  heresy,  in  the  presence  of  a 
British  Synod.  On  the  other  hand,  Luxueil  and  many 
other  localities  in  France,  stand  connected  with  the  names 
of  Columbanus,  Fridolin,  and  several  other  missionaries 
from  the  British  Isles,  who  laboured  successfully,  by  the 
establishment  and  multiplication  of  monasteries  of  the 
Irish  rule,  to  give  a  new  stimulus  and  a  higher  tone  to  the 
decayed  discipline  and  piety  of  the  cognate  church  of  France. 
The  British  churches  thus  richly  repaid  the  debt  which  they 
owed  to  their  sister  church,  not  only  for  hervaluable  aid  against 
Pelagian  infection,  but  also  for  the  benefit  said  to  have  been 
derived  by  St  Patrick,  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
from  the  teaching  and  monastic  institutions  of  the  great  church 
of  St  Martin,  in  Tours.  All  these  interesting  facts  point  to 
the  desirableness  of  studying  the  history  of  these  early 
occidental  churches  in  the  closest  connection,  at  least  down 
to  the  period  when  the  Saxon  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  intercourse 
between  the  churches  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Channel, 
by  cooping  up  that  portion  of  the  British  people  who  still 
maintained  their  independence  within  the  narrow  and  re- 
mote countries  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

In  treating  of  the  three  purelyCeltic  churches  of  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  in  post-Roman  times,  and  tracing  their 
history  down  to  the  periods  when  they  respectively  yielded  to 
the  ascendancy  of  Saxon  Popery,  the  same  method  of  par- 
allel treatment  should  be  followed  with  the  view  of  bringing  out 
distinctly  the  manifold  connections  and  dependencies  which 
they  sustained  towards  each  other,  and  in  virtue  of  which — 
though  they  cannot  be  held  to  have  formed  properly  one 
church— they  were  at  least  fully  entitled  to  be  considered 
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sister  churches,  bound  together,  not  only  by  a  common  Celtic 
descent,  but  also  by  many  ecclesiastical  affinities  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  And  this  parallelism  of  history  continued 
to  distinguish  them  to  the  end  of  their  career  as  churches  of 
the  Culdean  confession  and  constitution.  They  had  all  at 
length  to  succumb  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  same  rival 
power.  It  was  the  common  fate  of  all  these  three  Celtic 
churches  to  be  Saxonised,  i.  e.  to  be  Romanised  under  the 
pressure  and  invasion  of  Saxon  prelates,  supported  by  Saxon 
or  Saxonised  princes — not,  indeed,  in  any  case  without  a 
severe  and  protracted  struggle  ;  and  the  joint  history  of 
these  three  struggles  forms  a  study  not  inferior  in  interest 
or  importance  to  the  joint  history  of  the  rise,  and  progress, 
and  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  three  churches. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  churches  of  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  still  the  history  of  Celtic 
Christianity.  Though  Saxonized  in  one  sense,  they  were 
still  Celtic  churches  in  another ;  for  the  great  bulk,  not  only 
of  their  people,  but  also  of  their  clergy,  still  continued  to 
speak  Celtic  dialects  and  to  adhere  to  the  Celtic  manners 
and  customs  and  social  usages  of  their  ancestors.  Celtic 
Christianity  has  its  mediasval  period  like  the  Christianity  of 
other  European  races ;  and  even  the  all-powerful  and  all- 
levelling  ajithority  of  papal  Rome  was  unable  to  reduce  the 
churches  of  Celtic  descent  during  that  period  to  a  condition 
of  entire  uniformity  with  her  own  system.  While  the  church 
of  France  jealously  maintained  what  were  called  the 
Galilean  liberties,  the  Irish  and  Scottish  churches  had 
also,  down  to  a  late  period,  certain  liberties  and  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  in  all  of  which  it  will  probably  be  possible  for 
careful  research  to  detect  the  influence  and  effect  of  the  com- 
mon ethnological  origin  of  the  several  nations,  even  though 
they  should  not  be  owing  exclusively  to  that  cause.  Nor 
ought  the  modern  history  of  the  three  Celtic  British  churches, 
from  the  Reformation  downwards,  to  be  left  out  of  the  range 
of  such  historico-ethnological  research.  The  problems  which 
it  offers  for  solution,  the  contrasts  of  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  by  which  it  solicits  and  stimulates  the  curiosity 
of  the  church  historian,  are  of  the  most  salient  and  striking 
kind.  Why  did  the  Celts  of  Ireland  almost  unanimously 
reject  the  Reformation,  while  the  Celts  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land almost  as  unanimously  accepted  it  ?  And  why,  after 
the  Welsh  people  had  become  incorporated  with  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  have  so  vast  a  proportion  of  them  de- 
serted that  church  again  for  the  ranks  of  Calvinistic  Method- 
ism during  the  last  hundred 'years  ?  And  how  is  it  to  be 
explained,  in  like  manner,  that  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
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have  recently  in  such  immense  numbers  gone  over  from  the 
Scottish  Estabhshment  to  the  Free  Church?  What  has 
made  the  Celts  of  Ireland  and,  we  may  add,  of  Brittany,  so 
obstinately  conservative  of  their  church-traditions,  and  the 
Welsh  and  Scottish  Celts  so  willing  to  part  with  them,  and 
so  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  new  church-organizations  ? 
How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  Irish  Celts,  with  more 
sensibility  and  moveability  than  all  their  kindred,  have 
hitherto  been  immoveable  in  their  modern  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Scottish  Gael,  so  tenacious  of 
old  ways,  and  so  clannish  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  have 
yet  twice  in  three  centuries  made  an  exchange  of  churches? 
These  are  surely  interesting  questions ;  and,  no  doubt,  a 
solution  of  them  can  be  found ;  but  we  suppose  it  will  only 
be  found  by  bringing  into  account  not  only  the  action  of 
external  historical  causes,  but  also  the  deeper-lying  operation 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Celtic  race. 

What  advantages  would  result  from  such  a  treatment  of 
Celtic  church  history  as  we  have  suggested  above,  we  can 
only  hint  at,  in  conclusion,  in  a  few  additional  sentences. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  connections  existing  betw^een  the 
various  sections  of  the  history  would  thus  be  more  fully  dis- 
covered and  exhibited  than  they  can  ever  be  on  the  plan  of 
sectional  and  separate  treatment.  But  such  historical  con- 
nections of  events  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  history,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  them  all  history  must  be  full  of  in- 
soluble problems  and  difficulties.  In  the  present  case,  e.  g., 
how  hard  is  it  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  Easter 
usages  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  were  reproduced  in  the 
churches  of  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  But  if,  now, 
we  bring  into  view  the  ascertained  fact  that  the  Christianised 
Celts  of  Galatia  adhered  to  these  usages,  and  that  no  early 
missionaries  could  be  so  well  qualified  to  diffuse  the  gospel 
among  the  Celts  of  the  west  as  the  converted  Celts  of  the 
east,  we  become  sensible  of  a  highly  augmented  probability 
attaching  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  British  churches, 
that  the  gospel  came  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  not  from 
Oaul  or  from  Rome,  but  from  Asia  Minor,  after  the  churches 
planted  by  St  Paul  there  had  fallen  under  the  apostolic  rule 
of  St  John. 

Another  signal  advantage  of  the  proposed  method  is,  that 
it  would  enable  us  distinctly  to  appreciate  what  in  modern 
l)hrase  would  be  called  the  special  mission  of  the  Celtic 
church,  as  distinguished  from  the  churches  of  other  great 
races.  We  are  familiar  with  such  a  conception  in  regard  to 
the  Jewish  race,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
races.     We  are  able  to  assign  at  once  the  several 
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great  contributions  to  church  life  and  history  made,  or 
still  making,  by  all  those  important  sections  of  the  human 
family.  But  the  Celts  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  one  of  the  principal  races  of  mankind.  When 
they  were  gained  to  Christianity,  had  they  no  mission  of  their 
own  to  fulfil  ?  It  can  be  shewn,  we  think,  that  they  had,  and 
that  their  Celtic  nature,  once  brought  under  Christian  influ- 
ences, specially  fitted  them  for  the  work.  It  was  the  work 
of  Christian  missions  among  the  barbarous  peoples  which 
soon  after  began  to  pour  down  from  the  north  of  Europe 
upon  the  enfeebled  and  corrupt  Eoman  empire  ;  a  work 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  carried  on  with  immense  suc- 
cess for  several  ages,  and  by  which  the  rude  founders  of  the 
kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  were  first  brought  under  the 
humanising  yoke  of  Christ.  The  collections  recently  made 
by  Professor  Ebrard  of  Erlangen  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  this  subject;  and  it  is  easy  to  discover,  even  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  ancient  pagan  writers  of  the  constitutional 
qualities  of  the  Celtic  temperament  and  genius,  that  no  race 
of  men  could  have  been  better  fitted  than  the  Christianised 
Celts  of  the  far  west,  of  pure  descent,  and  unmodified  by  any 
mixture  of  either  Hellenic  or  Eoman  blood,  for  the  rough 
and  arduous  work  of  bringing  into  the  Christian  church  the 
rudest  and  the  most  energetic  tribes  of  the  great  northern 
invasion. 

We  shall  only  add  a  third  advantage  which  would  attend 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  method  of  Celtic  church  history. 
It  would  not  only  help  us  to  understand  better  a  good  many 
things  in  the  history  itself,  but  would  aid  us  in  understanding 
better  some  things  in  the  religion,  the  churches,  and  the 
theological  literature  of  our  own  times  in  these  three  British 
kingdoms.  In  the  valuable  papers  of  Mr  Arnold,  before 
referred  to,  the  author  discriminates  with  eminent  acuteness 
and  truth  the  characteristics  of  the  three  main  race-elements 
which  are  now  mingled  "in  the  composite  genius"  of  the 
British  people, — the  Germanic  genius,  the  Celtic  genius,  and 
the  Norman  genius ;  and  he  traces  with  much  success,  we 
think,  the  modifying  effects  which  the  crossing  currents  of 
these  three  forces  have  produced  and  are  still  producing  upon 
the  national  temperament,  character,  and  literature.  He 
also  gives  us  his  impressions  of  the  effects  which  they  have 
produced  upon  the  national  religious  life.  ''  The  same  modi- 
fication of  our  Germanism  by  another  force  which  seems 
Celtic  is  visible  in  our  religion.  Here,  too,  we  may  trace  a 
gradation  between  Celt,  Englishman,  and  German ;  the 
difference  which  distinguishes  Englishman  from  German 
appearing  attributable  to  the  Celtic  element  in  us.     Germany 
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is  the  land  of  exegesis,  England  is  the  land  of  Puritanism. 
The  religion  of  Wales  is  more  emotional  and  sentimental 
than  English  Puritanism ;  Eomanism  has  indeed  given  way 
to  Calvinism  among  the  Welsh,  hut  the  Celtic  sentiment 
which  made  the  Welsh  such  devout  Catholics  remains  and 
gives  unction  to  their  Methodism ;  theirs  is  not  the  contro- 
versial, rationalistic,  intellectual  side  of  Protestantism,  hut 
the  devout,  emotional,  religious  side.  Among  the  Germans, 
Protestantism  has  been  carried  on  into  rationalism  and 
science.  The  English  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Welsh ;  their  religion  has  the  exterior 
forms  and  apparatus  of  rationalism,  so  far  as  their  Germanic 
nature  carries  them;  but  long  before  they  get  to  science 
their  feelings,  their  Celtic  element,  catches  them  and  turns 
their  religion  all  towards  piety  and  unction.  So  English 
Protestantism  has  the  outside  appearance  of  an  intellectual 
system,  and  the  inside  reality  of  an  emotional  system ;  this 
gave  it  its  tenacity  and  force,  for  what  is  held  with  the  ardent 
attachment  of  feeling  is  believed  to  have  at  the  same  time 
the  scientific  proof  of  reason.  The  English  Puritan,  there- 
fore (and  Puritanism  is  the  characteristic  form  of  English 
Protestantism),  stands  between  the  German  Protestant  and 
the  Celtic  Methodist ;  his  real  affinity,  indeed,  at  present 
being  rather  with  his  Welsh  kinsmen,  if  kinsman  he  may  be 
called,  than  with  his  German." 

Mr  Arnold  uses  the  phraseology  of  a  literatexir  rather  than 
of  a  divine;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  and  solidity  in  these 
refined  speculations,  and  we  think  there  is  a  good  deal, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  an  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  our  national  religion  and  theolo- 
gical literature  would  be  helped  and  guided  by  a  careful 
study  of  Celtic  church  history,  with  special  regard  to  all 
those  distinctive  features  of  it  which  could  be  fairly  traced 
to  the  influence  of  ethnological  causes.  L. 
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Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring,  Pastor 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1.866. 

The  appearance  of  these  volumes  has  been  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  Christian,  and  especially  the  Presbyterian,  public. 
Various  circumstances  invest  them  with  peculiar  interest. 

*   From  the  Princeton  Ueview  for  April  1866. 
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Dr  Spring  is  an  octogenarian.  His  public  life  runs  back 
nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  has  been 
the  distinguished  pastor  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  the  country  for  more  than  fifty-five  years.  In 
this  conspicuous  post  he  has,  from  the  first,  been  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  American  preachers,  and  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  pastors.  Born,  reared,  educated  in  New  England, 
the  son  of  a  leading  Hopkinsian  divine  of  eminent  piety,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  and  shaping  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  himself  a  participator  in  the  Hopkin- 
sian and  New  Haven,  and  various  other  controversies  con- 
nected with  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  is 
not  only  the  strongest  living  link  between  the  ecclesiastical 
past  and  present,  but  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational bodies,  once  maintaining  an  intimacy  of  mutual 
fellowship  which,  if  it  has  abated,  has  not  utterly  ceased. 
All  these  and  many  other  circumstances  impart  a  special 
interest  to  the  reminiscences  of  Dr  Spring,  and  will  lead  a 
wide  circle,  particularly  of  Presbyterians,  to  examine  its  con- 
tents with  avidit3^ 

The  preparation  of  such  a  book,  by  a  man  past  eighty,  is 
a  phenomenon.  It  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
It  gives  something  of  the  charm  which  attaches  to  the  mar- 
vellous.^ Of  course,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  tokens 
are  not  wanting,  that  the  work  is  not  what  it  would  have 
been  had  it  been  written  earlier,  occupied  a  longer  time, 
and  had  more  painstaking  elaboration.  Of  this  the  vener- 
able author  seems  to  be  fully  sensible. 

**  Another  embarrassment  which  I  deeply  feel,  is  the  fact  that  I  am 
too  far  advanced  in  years  to  have  any  very  strong  expectation  that  my 
life  and  health  will  be  prolonged  to  the  completion  of  that  which  I 
have  undertaken.  I  am  driven  to  the  work ;  I  am  running  a  race 
with  time  ;  it  is  too  hasty  an  effort.  Could  I  have  had  two  years  for 
it,  instead  of  the  four  months  it  has  occupied,  it  might  have  been 
more  interesting,  as  well  as  more  instructive." — Vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9. 

Notwithstanding  any  drawbacks  on  this  account,  however, 
we  are  thankful  for  the  many  valuable  documents,  precious 
mementos,  instructive  reflections,  and  important  testimonies 
which  the  book  contains.  To  know  simply  the  personal  his- 
tory, training,  habits,  methods,  development,  of  such  a  man, 
the  results  he  has  achieved,  and  the  relation  between  his 
personal  characteristics  and  ways,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
great  public  achievements  on  the  other,  is  itself  a  treasure. 
The  light,  too,  shed  on  great  public  events  and  questions 
with  which  the  distinguished  author  has  been  connected,  is, 
of  course,  important.     We  shall  proceed  to  call  attention  to 
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such  matters,  practical  and  doctrinal,  brought  to  view  m 
these  volumes,  as  most  concern  our  readers. 

Dr  Spring's  lineage  was  of  the  '.'  seed  royal "  of  heaven,  and 
in  the  line  of  the  covenant.  His  mother's  ancestors,  for 
several  generations,  were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Noncon- 
formists and  English  Puritans.  Her  grandfather,  Kev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  West  Springfield,.  Mass.  (not  the 
author  of  Hopkinsianism),  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  the 
elder  President  Edwards.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Spring,  D.D.,  pastor  of  an  important  church  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  descended  also  from  some  of  the  best  Puritan 
stock.  He  was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,  a  thing  not  un- 
common at  that  period  for  the  sons  of  New  England.  He 
studied  theology  for  a  time  with  Dr  Wither  spoon,  whom  he 
greatly  admired.  He,  however,  afterwards  studied  with 
Bellamy,  West,  and  Hopkins,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  became  a  determined  Hopkinsian,  quite  a  leader  in 
his  day  of  that  more  moderate  portion  of  this  school  that 
did  not  follow  Emmons,  who,  by  marriage,  appears  to  have 
become  his  kinsman.  At  all  events,  Dr  Emmons  addresses 
Dr  Gardiner  Spring  as  his  nephew.  AVhile  in  College,  he 
was  the  room-mate  of  President  Madison.  His  tutor  was|( 
the  younger  Edwards,  who  stimulated  his  metaphysical 
powers.  He  also  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  resident 
graduate,  named  Periam,  brilliant  both  in  physical  and 
metaphysical  philosophy,  for  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest 
admiration.  This  man,  of  such  great  early  promise,  appears 
to  have  either  died  early,  or  otherwise  fallen  into  obscurity. 
But  he,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  became  a  Berkleian, 
and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  inoculating  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  afterwards  President  of  the  College,  and  young  Mr 
Spring,  with  his  views.  Says  his  son:  "My  father  was 
interested  in  Berkley's  philosophy ;  and  but  for  the  influence 
of  Dr  Witherspoon,  might  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  the 
objects  of  perception  are  not  real  existences,  and  are  simply 
ideas  which  exist  only  in  the  mind."  So  it  appears  that  dis- 
cussions on  "Hard  Matter,"  of  which  Dr  Spring  complains 
as  unprofitable  in  our  present  periodicals,  were  current  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers. 

Dr  Gardiner  Spring  was  born  in  Newburyport,  February 
24. 1785.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  more  thorough  Christian 
training,  or,  during  childhood  and  youth,  breatlied  an  atmos- 
phere of  purer  domestic  piety.  The  letters  of  his  mother, 
published  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  high-toned  religious 
character  of  his  father,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The 
effect  is  apparent  in  repeated  seasons  of  seriousness  and 
alarm,  not  without  occasional  intervals  of  trembling  hope, 
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especially  under  impressive  sermons,  and  in  times  of  re- 
vival, through  his  childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1799.  His  e^^s  becoming  weak, 
through  severe  study,  his  father  wisely  withdrew  him  at  the 
end  of  Freshman  year,  and,  after  a  year's  absence,  permit- 
ted him  to  return  to  a  lower  class.  He  was  a  severely  dili- 
gent student,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honour  of  his 
class.  The  topic  of  his  valedictory  oration,  Aut  Cesar  aut 
nullus,  was  significant.  His  father,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  commencement  exercises,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
him,  and  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  he  having  but 
four  dollars  in  his  possession.  He  cordially  accepted  the 
allotment :  at  once  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  sustained 
himself  by  leading  singing  in  church,  and  teaching  sacred 
music:  while  Moses  Brown,  Esq.,  one  of  his  father's  parish- 
ioners, whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  muni- 
ficent endowment  of  Andover  Seminary,  at  his  request,  loaned 
him  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  on  his  own  terms.  After- 
wards he  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  a  classical  and  mathe- 
matical school  in  the  island  of  Bermuda.  Meanwhile  he  was 
married.  He  earned  enough  to  support  himself  and  family 
until  he  was  established  in  the  successful  practice  of  law  in 
New  Haven.  Having  reached  this  point,  his  religious  im- 
pressions^were  revived  and  developed  into  such  clearness  of" 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  that  he  made  a  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Centre  church,  New  Haven,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Literature  at  Andover. 

He  soon  found  his  mind  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  very  thorough  and  zealous  student,  and  in 
which  he  had  alread}^  won  an  encouraging  practice.  His 
heart  yearned  for  the  ministry.  He  found  himself  interested 
in  attending  and  addressing  religious  meetings  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  prospect  of  devoting 
his  life  to  secular  occupations.  At  length  his  mind  was 
brought  to  a  decision  in  the  following  manner,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  record : 

**  At  the  following  commencement  of  Yale  College,  I  was  to  take  my 
degree  of  A.M.,  and  to  deliver  an  oration.  My  theme  was  tho 
*  Christian  Patriot ; '  nor  were  my  views  as  yet  decided  with  regard  to 
the  change  in  my  professionnl  career.  Early  on  the  morning  after 
the  commet)<;emenf,  the  Rev.  Dr  John  M.  Mason  preached  his  great 
sermon  on  the  text,  *  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.'  As  I  led 
the  choir,  I  sat  immediately  opposite  the  preacher.  And  never  did  I 
hear  such  a  sermon.  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  Hundreds 
wept.  Dr  Dwight  wept,  Dr  Biickus  wept  like  a  child,  senators  wept. 
When  I  left  the  church,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  gospel.     I 
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crossed  the  green  exclaiming,  '  The  gospel !  the  gospel ! '  I  entered 
the  little  parlour  where  my  lovely  wife  was  nursing  her  babe,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  The  gospel !  the  gospel ! '  .  I  thought,  I  prayed,  I  resolved, 
if  the  providence  of  God  should  prepare  the  w^ay,  to  become  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  I  said  nothing  but  to  Mr  Evarts.  My  purpose  was 
formed."— Vol.  i.  pp.  97-8. 

These  details  we  have  selected  and  condensed  out  of  an 
indefinite  number,  scarcely  inferior  in  interest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  view  the  early  moulding  influences,  and 
personal  characteristics,  which  contributed  to  form  the 
future  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church.  His  purpose  once 
formed,  in  dependence  on  God,  ways  and  means  were  quickly 
found  for  carrying  it  through.  A  wealthy  lady  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  Mrs  Mary  Norris,  learning  his  circumstances 
and  plans,  took  his  family,  now  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two 
children,  under  her  hospitable  roof  and  provided  for  them, 
while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Andover  Seminary,  then 
just  established.  In  less  than  a  year  he  was  licensed. 
He  received  formal  calls  or  informal  overtures  for  settlement 
in  a  number  of  important  churches  in  New  England,  but  for 
various  reasons  declined  them.  Soon,  however,  passing 
through  New  York,  and  preaching  an  evening  lecture  for 
Dr  Eomeyn  in  his  absence,  he  was  heard  by  some  members 
of  the  Brick  Church.  They  soon  procured  him  to  preach  a 
Sabbath,  and  immediately  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  which 
he  accepted.  Having  experienced  some  friction  in  his  ex- 
amination before  the  Presbytery,  on  account,  as  he  says, 
"  of  the  views  I  then  entertained  on  the  subject  of  human 
ability,"  he  was  duly  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pastorate, 
which  he  has  so  honourably  filled  during  the  lifetime  of  two 
generations. 

We  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers,  first  to  the 
practical,  and  then  to  the  doctrinal  points,  which  deserve 
notice  in  these  volumes.  There  is  nothing  in  Dr  Spring's 
life  and  history  more  instructive  and  profitable,  than  his 
methods  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  of  manifold 
pastoral  labour.  His  transcendent  success,  in  these  respects, 
renders  his  example  worthy  of  all  consideration  by  junior 
ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  following 
extracts  speak  for  themselves.  They  shew  no  royal  road, 
but  only  the  beaten  track  of  incessant  toil,  and  a  wise 
husbandry  of  time  and  resources,  as  the  only  and  sure  con- 
dition of  ministerial  success  or  eminence.  After  his  ordina- 
tion, he  says :  f 

**By  solemn  oath  I  was  pledged  to  my  work,  and  set  about  it  in 
earnest,  though  with  fear  and  trembling.  1  neglected  everything  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.     I  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  courts, 
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and  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  eminent  jurists  of  the  city ;  but  I 
had  no  time  for  this  indulgence.  I  had  none  for  light  reading,  none 
for  evening  parties,  and  very  little  for  social  visiting,  or  even  for  ex- 
tensive reading.  Everything  was  abandoned  for  my  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. 1  had  warm  friends  in  the  Presbytery,  in  New  England,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  the  eastern  section  of  Long  Island.  And  more 
than  all,  I  had  good  courage.  Three  of  the  eight  sermons  I  had  pre- 
pared before  I  left  Andover,  I  had  preached  in  New  York  already,  and 
the  remaining  number  was  kept  good  for  several  years.  Under  God 
it  was  this  laborious  and  unintermitted  eJBfort  that  saved  me  from  ship- 
wreck. .  .  .  Not  every  man,  either  among  ministers  or  their  hearers, 
is  aware  of  the  incessant  and  severe  labour  that  is  called  for  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  ministerial  office.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
a  working  man.  It  is  work,  work,  work,  from  the  beninning  of  the 
year  to  the  end  of  it.  There  is  nothing  of  which  I  have  been  con- 
strained to  be  more  economical  and  even  covetous  than  time.  I  have 
ever  been  an  early  riser,  and  even  in  mid-winter  used  to  walk  from 
Beekman  Street  round  the  **  Forks  of  the  Bowery,'  now  Union  Square, 
before  I  broke  my  fast.  I  usually  went  into  my  study  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  after  my  removal  to  Bond  Street,  more  generally  at  eight,  though 
my  study  was  opposite  the  City  Hall,  and  more  than  a  mile  from  my 
residence.  .  .  .  Nor  have  I  ever  been  the  advocate  of  night  studies  or 
night  parties.  These  last  would  long  ago  have  been  the  death  of  me. 
In  whatever  else  I  have  been  wanting,  my  habits  have  been  habits  of 
industry."— i^.  pp.  105-6. 

The  following  passage  presents  the  same  fact  in  another 
important  aspect.  The  habits  and  modes  of  preparing  for 
the  pulpit,  of  such  a  man  as  Dr  Spring,  reveal  the  true 
secret  of  success  in  himself  and  others. 

**  I  have  preached  many,  very  many,  very  poor  sermoms,  but  very 
rarely  one  that  was  hastily  written.  I  have  found  that  my  mind  was 
uniformly  most  active  at  the  close  of  my  Sabbath  services ;  and  for  a 
series  of  years  I  rarely  retired  to  my  pillow  of  a  Lord's  day  evening 
without  having  selected  my  subject  for  the  following  Lord's  day.  I 
found  great  advantage  in  doing  this,  in  that  my  mind  was  not  em- 
barrassed by  conflicting  subjects,  or  no  subject  at  all ;  in  that  I  had 
a  subject  to  think  of,  to  pray  over,  and  sometimes  to  dream  about ; 
and  in  that  one  subject  naturally  led  to  another.  More  generally,  and 
almost  uniformly,  I  began  my  sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  Tues- 
day ;  so  that  if  I  finished  it  by  Friday  noon,  I  had  one  day  to  spare 
for  general  reading.  If  my  subject  required  more  than  a  week's 
study,  I  gave  it  two  weeks,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four,  and  in 
one  instance  six  weeks,  and  was  greatly  the  gainer  by  so  doing.  One 
sermon  thus  elaborated  and  prayed  over,  is  worth,  to  the  settled  pastor 
and  to  his  people,  more  than  a  score  of  hasty  discourses.  In  order  to 
carry  this  arrangement  into  effect,  I  obtained  help  from  my  brethren, 
or  fell  back  upon  the  old  store,  or  preached  with  no  other  preparation 
than  a  few  outlines  of  thought  treasured  up  in  memory  and  delivered 
without  notes.     I  say  *  delivered  without  notes,'  because  I  found  by 
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experience,  that  when  my  mind  was  divided  between  my  noles  and  my 
invention,  I  was  more  embarrased  than  when  my  invention  was  left 
unshackled.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  my  best  and  most 
profitable  discourses,  saving  a  few  outlines  of  thought,  were  truly  ex- 
temporaneous, and  so  literally  extemporaneous,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  I  did  not  know  beforehand  what  would  be  my  next  sentence. 
I  say  '  literally  extemporaneous.'  In  one  view  only  is  this  true,  and 
in  another,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  the  result  of  some 
mental  discipline,  and  express  the  thoughts  laid  up  by  previous  study 
and  the  use  of  the  pen.  If  he  has  self-possession  and  the  use  of 
language,  attained  by  reading,  writing,  and  study,  and  any  interest  in 
the  object  of  his  vocation,  any  man  can  preach  extemporaneously,  and 
preach  well."— /^?.  pp.  110-11. 

In  regard  to  preaching,  with  or  without  written  prepara- 
tion, we  find  the  following  additional  judicious  observations, 
which  seem  to  us  quite  timely  as  respects  this  important  but 

much  mooted  question. 

•I 

**  On  the  subject  of  preaching  with  notes  or  without  them,  it  19 
difficult  to  express  any  satisfactory  views.  A  minister's  mind  needa 
the  careful  and  laborious  culture  of  the  pen ;  when  this  is  attained 
and  persevered  in,  the  more  he  preaches  without  notes  the  better.  If 
he  has  the  spirit  of  devotedness  to  his  work,  intellectual  resources, 
self-possession,  a  free  command  of  his  mother-tongue,  intense  interest 
in  his  subject,  and  confidence  in  God,  he  will  preach  far  better  with 
nothing  before  him  but  God's  Bible  and  the  God  of  the  sanctuary.  If 
a  man  can  lose  sight  of  himself  in  preaching,  and  rise  above  the  fear 
and  applause  of  his  hearers  ;  if  he  can  be  so  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject  that  in  his  illustrations  his  memory  shall  not  embarras  his  in- 
vention, he  will  preach  better  without  notes  than  with  them.  The 
danger  with  extemporaneous  preachers  is,  that  they  are  not  students ; 
the  defect  and  danger  of  written  discourses,  that  the  preacher  has  not 
the  confidence  to  look  his  audience  in  the  face  unless  he  is  endorsed 
and  sustained  by  his  manuscript. 

"  My  own  discourses  on  the  Lord's  day  have  been  for  the  most  part 
written  out,  and  with  care,  because  I  am  conscious  that  I  lack  those 
prerequisites  for  a  purely  extemporaneous  preacher.  My  weekly 
lectures  have  never  been  written ;  I  have  rarely  carried  anything  in 
the  form  of  paper  into  the  pulpit  in  these  services.  They  have  cost 
me  no  labour  except  a  solitary  walk,  or  a  ride  on  the  saddle ;  yet  they 
have  been  among  my  best  discourses.  They  have  been  studied  dis- 
courses, not  of  the  day,  but  of  years  of  study  long  since  past,  gathered 
up  and  concentrated  for  the  hour.  A  fanatical  and  ranting  preacher 
once  appointed  a  religious  service  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where 
Dr  Bellamy  was  the  settled  pastor.  Dr  Bellamy  went  to  hear  him, 
but  in  the  presence  of  this  distinguished  man  the  interloper  refused  to 
open  his  lips.  After  much  disappointment,  Dr  Bellamy  was  urged  to 
conduct  the  service,  and  he  did  so,  and  preached  without  notes,  and 
with  great  power.     '  Mr  Bellamy,'  said  the  stranger,  *  did  you  never 
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study  that  sermon  ? '     *Yes/  vociferated  Dr  Bellamy,  ^twenty  years 
agor'—Id.  pp.  115,  116. 

The  main  point  here  signalised  is  thoroughness  of  pre- 
paration for  each  particular  exercise,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances admit,  supported  by  that  general  study  and  mastery  of 
topics  which  renders  one  senq^er  paratiis  on  occasions  for 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  special  preparation.  As  to 
the  mode  of  preparation,  whether  by  writing  out  in  full  and 
then  memorising  or  delivering  from  a  manuscript,  or  by 
otherwise  making  one's  self  fully  master  of  the  subject,  and 
the  occasion,  as  to  manner  and  matter,  no  uniform  rule  can 
be  laid  dow^n.  Here  everything  depends  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  minister  and  his  people.  The  method  best  for 
one  man  is  worst  for  another.  Only  one  thing  can  be  laid 
down  of  universal  application;  that  is,  the  necessity  of 
incessant  and  wisely  directed  study,  both  for  the  general 
furnishing  of  the  mind,  and  the  best  practicable  preparation 
for  each  particular  public  exercise.  This  is  the  sure  and 
only  means  of  permanent  success  and  usefulness  in  the 
ministry.  Others  may  boast  of  what  they  can  achieve  by 
the  force  of  genius,  by  off-hand,  unstudied,  rambling  effusions. 
The  great  and  mighty  preachers  and  pastors,  who  have 
sustainedjtliem selves  in  widening  usefulness,  and  brighten- 
ing fame,  till  past  three  score  and  ten,  have  been  thankful, 
if  they  could  instruct  and  profit  their  hearers  by  means  of 
study.  Dr  Spring  made  all  things  bend  to,  and  subserve 
his  pulpit  preparations.     He  says, 

**I  have  rarely  been  embarrassed  for  want  of  subjects.  The 
wonderful  facility  with  which  one  subject  leads  to  another — the  state 
of  the  congregation — an  interview  with  some  individual  or  family — a 
watchful  observance  of  the  leadings  of  divine  Providence — intercourse 
with  ministerial  brethren — some  unexpected  suggestion  during  the 
night  watches — a  solitary  ride  on  the  saddle — my  *  index  rerum' — 
and  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Bible — famished  me  with 
subjects  which  I  have  not  yet  overtaken.  My  reading  has  been 
uniformly  with  a  view  to  enrich  my  mind  for  my  pulpit  ministrations. 
To  this  end  I  have  not  slighted  the  works  of  the  great  errorists ;  and 
have  felt  strong  for  the  truth  of  God  the  more  I  have  possessed  myself 
of  their  sophistical  reasoning." 

In  regard  to  the  themes  and  tone  of  bis  preaching,  he 
says, 

**  I  have  generally  aimed  to  preach  on  important  subjects.  The 
more  important  they  were,  the  better  were  they  suited  to  my  taste  and 
my  wishes.  I  have  laboured  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile ;  to  insist  largely  and  earnestly  between  the  friends  of  God 
and  his  enemies,  and  '  say  to  the  righteous  it  shall  be  well  with  him, 
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and  say  to  the  wicked  it  shall  be  ill  with  him.'  I  began  my  work 
rather  with  the  view  of  being  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  than  of  comforting  the  people  of  God.  I  have  found,  too, 
that  the  discourses  prepared  for  unrepenting  men  more  generally 
interested,  and,  indeed,  comforted  the  people  of  God.  I  early  found 
that  I  could  more  easily  prepare  a  good  sermon  from  an  awakening 
and  alarming  subject,  than  from  one  that  is  more  comforting.  The 
fact  is,  I  knew  more  of  the  terror  of  the  law  than  the  preciousness  of 
the  gospel.  My  own  obligations  to  holiness,  the  strength  and  the  evil 
of  sin,  my  absolute  dependence  upon  sovereign  grace,  my  infinite  and 
everlasting  desert  of  God's  displeasure,  were  subjects  with  which  I 
was  familiar.  I  knew  much  about  them  from  my  own  experience. 
Of  other  and  less  distressing  thoughts,  though  they  have  not  been 
hidden  from  me,  and  have  sometimes  made  my  bosom  warm  and  my 
tongue  glow,  I  knew  less,  and  felt  less  deeply.  I  could  never  under- 
stand why  the  great  body  of  ministers  preach  with  less  embarrassment 
on  fearful  themes,  than  on  those  which  are  more  attractive,  unless  it 
be  that  an  alarmed  conscience  has  more  to  do  with  our  preaching 
than  a  loving  heart ;  nor  how  this  can  be  except  that  the  heart  is  by 
nature  desperately  wicked.  The  difficulty  of  preaching  well  on  the 
more  attractive  and  winning  themes,  has  sometimes  alarmed  me,  and 
made  me  fear  lest  after  having  *  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  cast-away.' '' — Ibid.  pp.  109 — 10. 


Again : 


i 


"I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  grace  as 
the  great  means  of  bringing  the  benighted  and  lost  out  of  darkness 
into  God's  marvellous  light.  I  dwelt  largely  on  the  divine  attributes, 
upon  the  spirituality  and  obligations  of  the  divine  law ;  upon  the 
unmixed  and  total  depravity  of  man  ;  upon  the  all  sufficiency  of  the 
great  atonement,  the  fulness  there  is  in  Christ,  and  the  unembar- 
rassed offer  of  pardon  and  life  to  all  that  have  ears  to  hear ;  upon  the 
great  wickedness  of  unbelief;  upon  the  absolute  dependence  of  saint 
and  sinner  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  upon  the  divine 
sovereignty  and  electing  love ;  upon  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  the  onlv  ground  of  the  believer's  acceptance  with  God,"  &c., 
&c.— Pp.  129—30. 

It  is  this  cliiss  of  topics  that  alone  can  permanently  givi 
body  and  force  to  preaching,  or  penetrate  the  souls  of  men. 
He  who  brings  such  truths  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  peoj)le,  will  find  that  the  word  so  preached 
by  him  is  "  quick  and  powerful."  He  will  not  need  to  dis- 
course of  secularities  in  order  to  interest  his  hearers.  The 
sinners  in  Zion  will  be  afraid.  Tearfulness  will  surprise 
the  hypocrites.  Troubled  souls  will  hang  with  breathless 
attention  on  the  preacher's  lips.  Others  will  rejoice  in  hope, 
as  they  are  pointed  to  Christ  and  him  crucified,  by  him 
whose  speech  and  preaching  are  not  with  enticing  words  of 
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man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power. 

All  who  have  observed  the  earlier  and  later  sermons  and 
publications  of  Dr  Spring,  have  doubtless  observed  the 
gradual  mellowing  of  his  tone,  by  the  benignity  of  the  gospel, 
so  that,  without  ceasing  to  persuade  men  by  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  he  was  in  his  later  ministry  wont,  more  and 
more,  to  constrain  them  by  the  love  of  Christ.  This  is  a 
welcome  change.  No  doubt,  the  theology  in  which  he  was 
trained  accounted,  in  part,  for  this  predominance  of  the 
alarming  and  terrific  in  his  early  preaching.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  quite  easy  and  common  for 
ministers  to  lose  sight  of  the  denunciations  and  threatenings 
of  the  word  of  God  against  the  sinful  and  impenitent,  regard- 
ing them  as  overshadowed  by  the  attractions  of  the  cross;  to 
overlook  the  lightnings  of  Sinai,  as  they  charmed  with  the  be- 
nignant radiance  of  Sion ;  to  forget  that  the  law  gives  us  a 
knowledge  of  sin,  and  is  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ. 
We  have  often  had  a  painful  impression,  that  many  minis- 
ters would  rejoice  in  more  conversions,  and  greater  fruits  of 
their  labours,  if  they  would  unfold  the  law  more  fully  in  its 
precepts  and  penalty,  so  searching  the  hearts  of  sinners, 
and  extinguishing  every  hope  of  salvation  out  of  Christ. 
Unless  the  preacher  echoes  and  re-echoes  the  Scriptural 
warnings  and  threatenings  to  the  impenitent,  few  of  them 
will  realise  their  ruin,  danger,  or  the  urgent  necessity  of 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come  to  the  hope  set  before  them. 
All  one-sided  presentations  of  the  divine  attributes  are 
mischievous.  Sinners  must  be  made  to  "behold  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God,'*  or  they  will  stand  on  slippery 
places,  till  they  slide  down  to  perdition.  The  degree  of 
prominence  which  should  be  given,  at  any  period,  to  these 
respective  phases  of  Scriptural  truth,  depends  on  circum- 
stances. When  men  have  long  spurned  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  it  may  be  needful  to  reiterate  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  till  obdurate  souls  indeed  feel  that  "  he  is  a  consuming 
fire."  The  great  power  of  Dr  Spring's  early  ministry,  the 
repeated  and  great  revivals  with  which  it  was  blessed,  seem 
to  indicate  a  then  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  was  not 
harmed  by  what,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  an  undue  preponderance  of  alarming,  startling,  or 
even  "legal"  preaching.  Not  that  he  ever  lost  sight  of  the 
gospel  as  the  balm  for  wounded  sinners,  but  that  he  found 
it  powerless  upon  men,  until  they  were  made  conscious  of 
wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores  that  needed  such 
divine  medication.  Our  observation  has  led  us  to  the 
belief,  that  very  many  preachers  at  this  time  would  find  the 
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evangelism  of  their  preaching  more  powerful,  if  they  would 
rouse  their  hearers  to  a  better  appreciation  of  it,  by  more 
abundantly  and  earnestly  warning  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

One  other  extract  on  this  subject,  upon  which  Dr  Spring 
has  a  right  to  speak  with  an  authority  second  to  no  living 
man,  puts  in  a  strong  light  a  truth  well  worthy  of  the  prayer- 
ful consideration  of  all  ministers,  especially  those  who  are 
mourning  over  a  barren  and  fruitless  ministry.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  not  only  industrious  in  the  preparation  of  sermons, 
but  to  shape  them  all  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end 
of  preaching,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification 
of  saints.     He  says, 

**  The  great  end  awl  object  of  the  ministry,  thoagh  very  imperfectly, 
I  have  endeavoared  constantly  to  keep  before  my  mind.  I  have  gene- 
rally found  that  laborious  ministers  gain  their  object.  If  it  is  to 
write  elegant  sermons,  they  write  them,  and  gain  their  object.  If  it  is 
to  write  learned  sermons,  they  write  them,  and  gain  their  object.  If 
it  is  to  enrich  their  discourses  with  the  pithy  and  concentrated  sentences 
of  other  days  and  great  men,  they  do  it,  and  gain  their  object.  If  it  is 
to  be  popular,  they  are  popular,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  They  look 
no  further.  Thej''  gain  their  object,  and  have  never  thought  of  any- 
thing beyond  it.  It  was  not  the  conversion  of  sinners  they  were 
aiming  at,  and  therefore  they  never  attained  it.  I  know  a  most  worthy 
minister  who  preached  more  than  a  j^ear  to  the  same  people,  and  his 
preaching  was  sound  in  doctrine,  logical,  and  able ;  but  during  that 
whole  period  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  single  sinner  was  alarmed,  con- 
vinced, or  converted  to  God.  And  the  reason  is,  that  was  not  his 
object.  He  did  not  study  for  it,  nor  pray  for  it,  nor  preach  for  it.  He 
gained  his  object  most  effectually,  but  it  was  not  the  conversion  of  men. 

"  I  have  adverted  to  this  kind  of  preaching  because,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  this  is  the  snare  of  the  modern  pulpit.  I  have  listened  to  not  a 
few  sermons  within  the  past  ten  years,  in  which  there  was  no  want  of 
instruction ;  they  were  fall  of  solid  and  weight}^  truths ;  great  pains 
were  taken,  in  the  use  of  metaphor  and  illustration,  to  indicate  the 
preacher's  progress  in  science,  and  to  shew  that  he  stood  abreast  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age  ;  but  in  which  the  great  end  of  preaching 
was  lost  sight  of — the  turning  of  the  wicked  from  the  error  of  their 
ways — the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul.  The  preachers  had  power, 
but  their  minds  were  not  directed  to  this  great  object.  With  all  their 
intellectual  effort,  there  was  a  want  of  amplification  and  earnestness  in 
addressing  the  different  classes  of  their  audience,  and  crowding  the 
conscience  of  the  impenitent.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  adapta- 
tion in  so  much  of  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  to  produce  the 
conversion  of  men  ?  Too  many  ministers  preach  now  as  though  they 
thought  all  their  hearers  were  Christians,  overlooking  the  multitudes 
who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  pressing  on  in  the  broad  way 
that  leads  to  destruction  !  "—Pp.  20G-8. 
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Preaching  to  be  seen  of  men  is  one  thing,  to  save  souls 
another,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  praying  and  almsgiving,  is  apt 
to  gain  the  reward  it  seeks,  and  to  fail  of  that  which  it  does 
not  pre-eminently  seek. 

Among  the  embarrassments  of  his  early  ministry  was  the 
practice  of  his  predecessors  relative  to  infant  baptism.  Dr 
Eodgers,  Dr  M'Knight,  and  Dr  Miller,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  baptizing  all  the  children  of  the  congregation  without 
regard  to  the  Christian  character  and  profession  of  either  of 
the  parents.  He  felt  constrained  to  adopt  a  different  course, 
and  to  baptize  only  those  children,  one  of  whose  parents  was 
a  professed  Christian.  Of  course  the  introduction  of  the 
strict  practice  encountered  some  antagonism,  which  he, 
however,  speedily  surmounted.  Dr  Spring  expresses  his 
warm  approval  of  the  celebrated  report  on  infant  baptism, 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  prepared  by  Dr 
Eomeyn. 

Fashionable  amusements  presented  a  difficulty  more  in- 
superable.    Says  Dr  Spring, 

*'  In  this  matter,  *  old  Adam  was  too  hard  for  young  Melancthon.' 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  our  young  people  will  dance.  I  regret 
it  in  Christian  families,  but  I  cannot  prevent  it.  Our  mercurial  youth 
live  for  folly  and  fun.  *  The  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  house  of  mirth.' 
I  have  obsefved  one  thing,  however,  that  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
poured  out  upon  us,  there  are  no  balls  and  assemblies  ;  there  is  more 
prayer  and  praise  than  dancing.  It  is  a  grief  of  heart  to  the  ministers 
of  Christ  that  Christian  families  are  so  extensively  the  patrons  of 
fashionable  amusements.  The  giddy  companions  of  the  world,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  pleasure,  give  little  proof  a  Christian  training." 
—Id.  p.  128. 

The  next  topic  of  high  moment  handled  in  these  volumes, 
is  Eevivals  of  Eeligion.  In  regard  to  the  first  season  of 
refreshing  under  his  ministry,  he  whites  as  follows  : — 

"  This  season  of  mercy  was  an  emphatic  expression  of  God's  good- 
ness to  the  youthful  minister.  He  had  been  but  six  short  years  in 
the  ministry,  but  God  foresaw  that  he  was  to  occupy  a  place  in  his 
earthly  sanctuary  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  a  weary  wil- 
derness he  was  appointed  to  traverse,  and  the  God  of  Israel  refreshed 
him  with  some  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol.  Poor  a  thing  as  I  have  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  with  devout  gratitude  I  record  it  here,  that  it 
was  this  work  of  grace  that  made  me  what  I  am  ;  which  enlarged  my 
heart,  gave  vigour  to  my  thoughts,  ready  utterance  to  my  tongue,  new 
views  of  the  great  object  of  the  ministry,  made  my  work  my  joy,  and 
stimulated  mc  to  reach  forward  to  greater  measures  of  usefulness.  I 
loved  preaching  the  gospel  before,  but  never  as  I  have  loved  it  since. 
But  for  this  early  season  of  mercy  during  the  summer  of  1814,  I 
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should  have  changed  from  place  to  place,  and  turned  out  what  the 
Scotch  call  a  '  sticket  minister.'  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes.  The  ingathering  was  not  great,  but  it  was  the 
*  finest  of  the  wheat.' "  —Pp.  163-4. 

We  have  often  observed  that  nothing  so  perfects  ministerial 
and  pastoral  education  as  a  great  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  a 
powerful  revival  of  religion.  This  experimental  teaching 
gives  an  insight  into  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  souls, 
in  public  preaching  and  private  intercourse,  which  no  amount 
of  scholastic  attainments  or  severe  study  can  suj)ply.  For 
this,  as  well  as  so  many  other  reasons,  the  young  pastor 
should  crave,  pray,  labour  for  a  revival  of  religion,  as  the 
most  inestimable  of  blessings.  This  great  revival  brought 
into  the  Brick  Church  a  large  number  of  people  in  middle 
and  advanced  life,  who,  although  they  had  been  regular 
attendants  upon,  and  supporters  of,  the  church,  had  never 
yet  consciously  or  professedly  embraced  salvation.  During 
the  next  winter  a  visitation  of  grace  still  more  powerful 
prevailed,  especially  among  the  youth  of  the  congregation 
whose  parents  had  been  gathered  in  the  previous  summer. 
Besides  this,  there  were  other  seasons  of  general  awakening 
and  revival  in  the  old  Brick  Church.  But  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  of  all.  As  Dr 
Spring's  account  of  it  is  not  only  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  brings  into  strong  relief  the  measures  em- 
ployed, which  stand  in  contrast  to  the  fanatical  measures 
and  Pelagian  preaching  of  Mr  Finney  and  other  western 
revivalists,  elsewhere  strongly  reprobated  by  the  venerable 
author,  we  will  give  it  entire.  In  regard  to  all  the  revivals 
under  his  ministry,  he  remarks  that,  judging  by  the  fruits, 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  subjects  of  them, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  turned  out  intelligent  and  active 
Christians.  Some  are  sceptical  in  regard  to  these  seasons 
of  special  and  prevailing  religious  attention,  apprehensive 
that  they  will  evaporate  in  ileshly  excitement,  without  any 
pure  and  enduring  fruits.  This  may  be  true  of  superficial 
and  spurious  excitements,  got  up  by  artificial  machinery  and 
unscriptural  devices.  These  often  give  birth  to  an  Ishmael 
instead  of  an  Isaac,  the  real  child  of  promise.  But  in  regard 
to  those  profound  and  extended  awakenings  which  arise 
from  and  are  guided  by  scriptural  truth,  we  apprehend  that 
there  will  be  vastly  more  irreligion  and  false  religion  in  any 
congregation  without  them  than  with  them.  As  one  fruit 
of  these  revivals  in  Dr  Spring's  church,  it  at  one  time  con- 
tained sixty  members,  whom  he  could  call  upon  to  lead  in 
prayer,  and  who,  in  little  companies,  held  weekly  meetings  in 
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different  neighbourhoods  of  the  congregation.    We  now  give 
his  account  of  the  second  great  revival  in  his  congregation  : 

*'  The  commencement  ot  the  year  1815  was  the  dawnmg  of  a  still 
brighter  day.  The  last  Sabbath  of  the  'old  year,'  and  the  evening 
services  of  that  Sabbath,  will  be  long  remembered.  The  'New  Year's 
sermon,'  preached  on  the  'last  day  of  the  old  year,'  and  printed  under 
the  quaint  title  of  '  Something  Must  be  Done,'  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated, and  by  the  divine  blessing,  I  have  reason  to  beheve,  was  of 
some  service  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  congregation.  Among  our 
own  people,  eight  or  ten  persons,  during  the  following  week,  were 
found  to  be  anxiously  inquiring  for  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces 
thitherward;  weeping  Marys  and  bold  young  men,  startled  from  the 
grave  of  trespasses  and  sins.  The  whole  winter  proved  to  be  a  'day 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.'  There  was  murmuring,  indeed, 
lest  the  young  minister  should  carry  things  too  far;  and  there  was  open 
hostility.  Nor  were  there  w^anting  serious  and  conscientious  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  some  of  my  honoured  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try, lest  the  work  should  savour  more  of  fanaticism  than  sober 
thought,  and  ultimately  shew  that  it  was  the  result  of  overheated  and 
practised  mechanism,  rather  than  the  work  of  God.  But  they  were 
good  men,  and  soon  saw  that  their  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
Amidst  the  greatest  seriousness  there  was  no  outbreak,  and  no  dis- 
order of  any  kind.  The  sacred  influence  was  silent  as  the  dew  of 
heaven.  There  was  prayer.  There  was  solemn  and  earnest  preach' 
ing.  There  was  frequent  pastoral  visitation.  There  were  private 
circles  for  religious  conversation,  and  prayer,  and  praise,  and  these 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  individuals  who  composed  them.  There 
were  no  'new  measures,'  no  'anxious  seats,'  and  no  public  announce- 
ment of  the  names  or  the  number  of  those  who  were  striving  to  enter 
into  the  strait  gate.  Yet  there  were  unexpected  and  unthought  of 
instances  of  seriousness  among  the  gay  and  frivolous,  in  the  families  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  among  the  moral  and  immoral,  and  many  were 
the  triumphs  of  victorious  grace. 

"  The  third  Thursday  of  January,  by  a  private  arrangement,  was 
set  apart  by  about  thirty  members  of  the  church  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer.  It  was  at  a  private  house  in  Church  Street, 
just  in  the  rear  of  St  Paul's;  and  such  a  day  I  never  saw  before,  and 
I  have  never  seen  since.  Such  self-abasement,  such  confession  of  sin, 
such  earnestness  and  importunity  in  praj^er,  and  such  hope  in  God's 
almightiness,  I  have  rarely  witnessed.  And  what  deserves  to  be 
recorded  is,  that  as  the  devotions  of  the  day  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
there  was  a  strong  and  confident  expectation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  w^as 
about  largely  to  descend  upon  the  people.  And  so  it  was.  Ho  was 
even  then  descending.  That  cry:  'Where  is  thy  hand,  even  thy 
right  hand?  Pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom,'  was  heard  in  heaven,  and 
echoed  by  our  great  High  Priest.  A  delightful  impulse  was  given  to 
the  work  by  this  day  of  prayer.  The  promise  was  made  good,  'Before 
they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.' 

"Our  weekly  lecture  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  samo  day;  and 
I  may  say  it  was  the  most  solemn  service  of  my  ministry.     The  sub- 
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ject  of  the  lecture  was,  '  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  you,  Ye  must  be 
born  again.'  God  was  with  the  hearers  and  the  preacher;  his  Spirit 
moved  them  as  *the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind.' 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
were  deeply  impressed  with  their  lost  condition  as  sinners,  and  their 
need  of  an  interest  in  Christ,  on  that  evening.  It  was  not  then  with 
us  as  it  is  now.  Novj  few  attend  our  weekly  lectures  except  the  pro- 
fessed people  of  God ;  then  the  impenitent  rushed  to  the  house  of 
prayer.  Enemies  were  silenced;  members  of  other  churches  came 
among  us,  some  to  spy  out  our  liberty,  and  some  to  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  for  themselves,  and  all  classes  were  constrained  to 
confess,  '  This  is  the  finger  of  God.'  Between  one  and  two  hundred 
attended  the  private  meetings  for  religious  instruction,  and  great 
solemnity  pervaded  the  whole  people.  The  work  was  rapid;  awaken- 
ing and  conviction  in  many  instances  so  short  that  older  Christians 
began  to  doubt  its  genuiness.  Yet  some  of  the  brightest  and  most 
enduring  Christians  among  us  were  those  whose  conversion  was  as 
sudden  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  gathered  fruits  of  this  pro- 
tracted harvest  were  rich;  consisting  sometimes  of  thirty  and  forty, 
and  at  one  communion  season  more  than  seventy,  filling  the  broad 
aisle  of  the  church — a  lovely  spectacle  to  God,  angels,  and  men." — 
Id.  166-8. 

May  such  gracious  and  glorious  visitations  be  multiplied 
in  all  our  churches  until  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  May  the  ministers,  office-bearers,  and  private  Chris- 
tians, incessantly  labour  and  pray  for  these  outpourings, 
even  the  great  rain  of  God's  strength.  And  may  the  re- 
membrance of  these  years  of  God's  right  hand  quicken  the 
zeal  of  God's  people  to  promote  his  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  theological  import  of  this 
work,  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  chapter  of  "Affecting 
Incidents,"  and  the  account  of  the  religious  experience  of 
his  daughter,  Mary  Norris,  are  not  only  graphic  and  inter- 
esting, but  they  are  highly  instructive  and  edifying — as  far 
as  they  go,  quite  akin  to  the  celebrated  "Pastor's  Sketches," 
of  the  late  Dr  Spencer.  There  is  also  much  epistolary 
matter,  between  the  author  and  distinguished  correspon- 
dents, such  as  Drs  Miller,  Emmons,  Stuart,  Eichards,  Hum- 
phrey, and  his  honoured  parents,  which  is  valuable  and 
interesting.  In  regard  to  Missions,  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  while  he  was  among  the 
founders  or  earliest  supporters  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  never  otherwise  than  friendly  to  them,  he 
nev«rthel<es.s  became  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Boards  of 
our  own  church ;  in  thes€  matters,  being  at  once  a  loyal  and 
a  catholic  Presbyterian. 

The  theological  interest  of  these  volumes  arises  from  the 
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author's  early  llopldnsian  training ;  his  consequent  diffi- 
culties in  coming  among  the  old  Calvinists  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York;  his  incompromising  aversion  to  the  New 
Haven  Theology ;  and  the  gradual  modification  of  his  views, 
till  the  shades  of  difference  between  them  and  Old  Calvinism 
are  altogether  slight,  almost  imperceptible.  In  this  con- 
nection we  feel  bound  to  signalise  one  noble  trait  of  cha- 
racter, which  is  as  conspicuous  in  Dr  Spring,  as  it  is  defi- 
cient in  many,  if  not  in  most,  good  and  great  men.  We 
refer  to  the  candour  with  which,  while  remarkable  for  inde- 
pendence, firmness,  and  freedom  from  fickleness,  he  has 
opened  his  mind  to  new  light  in  correction  of  his  past 
opinions,  and  to  his  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  any 
errors  of  opinion  or  conduct,  of  which  he  has  thus  become 
convinced.  We  see  much  in  these  volumes  to  bear  out  and 
illustrate  the  following  statement  of  the  venerable  author : — 

^^  Truth  has  been  my  object,  the  truth  as  God  has  revealed  it  in  his 
word.  I  never,  consciously,  had  any  reluctance  to  abandon  a  wrong 
view  because  I  bad  long  cherished  it,  nor  to  adopt  different  views 
because  they  countervailed  my  former  opinions.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  men  of  different  theological  sentiments,  but  of  fair  and  ingenu- 
ous minds,  would  prosecute  their  inquiries  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  equally  interested  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  that  nothing 
is  gained,  but  much  is  lost,  by  their  adherence  to  error,  there  would 
be  very  little  rehgious  controversy." — Vol,  i.  p.  106. 

We  shall  see  illustrations  of  this  in  the  author's  doctrinal 
opinions.  But  there  is  one  instance,  of  a  practical  kind,  so 
marked  as  to  deserve  particular  notice.  In  the  height  of 
the  controversy  about  Taylorism,  Dr  Spring,  being  in  New 
Haven,  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  College  Chapel.  He 
had  a  discourse  on  "  Native  Depravity,"  antagonistic  to  Dr 
Taylor's  views,  which  Dr  Nettleton  had  listened  to  in  the 
Brick  Church  with  great  approbation.  He  hesitated  about 
preaching  it  in  the  chapel  upon  '*  so  courteous  an  invitation," 
Upon  the  somewhat  wavering  advice  of  Dr  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  he  at  length  concluded  to  preach  it.  Of  course  it 
gave  great  offence,  and  made  no  little  stir.  "  And,"  says 
Dr  Spring,  who  might  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
matter  whatever,  *'  I  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  so  doing, 
nor  do  I  now  judge  that  I  was  prompted  to  do  it  by  the 
meekness  of  wisdom."  A  like  magnanimous  change  of  front 
was  shewn  by  him  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  version 
of  the  Bible  by  the  Bible  Society. 

Dr  Spring  repeatedly  assures  us  that  he  *'  did  not  adopt 
the  iKcaliarit'ies  of  Hopkinsianism  "  in  his  early  ministry. 
And  speaking  of  the  present  time  he  assures  us,  ''I  am  no 
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enemy  to  Hopkinsianism,  though  I  have  no  fellowship  with 
its  peculiarities,"  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  What  he  means  by  this, 
more  fully  appears  in  the  following  passage  : — 

''  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  two  peculiarities  of  Hopkinsianism. 
The  position  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  will  of  God,  as  explained  by  Hopkinsians, 
and  enforced  by  a  willingness  to  be  damned  for  his  glory,  as  essential 
to  true  piety,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  inconsiderately  adopted.  I 
myself  was  early  educated  in  this  belief,  but,  with  all  reverence  for  my 
early  training,  I  could  not  retain  it  in  my  creed.  Many  are  the  dis- 
cussions on  these  subjects  I  have  listened  to  when  under  my  father's 
roof,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by 
listening  to  the  outline  of  a  discourse  upon  the  words,  *  The  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  thee ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain.' 
The  doctrine  of  the  discourse  was.  There  is  no  more  sin  in  the  world 
than  God  wants.  Though  I  was  but  a  boy,  the  thought  struck  me 
painfully.  My  father  disapproved]  of  it,  though  he  smiled ;  I  felt  it 
could  not  be  true.  Many  a  time  has  the  thought  occurred  to  my 
mind,  that  if  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world, 
then  is  he  the  author  of  much  more  sin  than  holiness.  I  cannot 
believe  it.  .  .  .  In  regard  to  a  conditional  consent  to  be  damned^  even 
if  the  hypothesis  it  involves  be  admissible,  I  have  no  confidence  in  it 
as  a  practical  test  of  Christian  character.  The  strong  attachment  to 
a  particular  system  of  theology,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  are  too  operative  to  allow  any  man  to  trust  himself  with  such 
a  test  of  character.  ...  It  is  absurd  because  it  makes  the  Christian 
character  an  absurdity.  ...  To  be  willing  to  be  damned,  is  to  be 
willing  to  sin  and  suffer  eternally.  .  .  .  Is  it  possible  for  a  good  man 
to  consent  to  such  a  perfect  abandonment  to  all  wickedness?" — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  10-12. 

The  author's  theological  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  called  forth  the  celebrated  polemical  work,  entitled 
the  "Contrast,"  by  the  Kev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  in  which  the 
Hopkinsian  peculiarities,  and  some  exaggerations  and  cari- 
catures of  them  disowned  by  many  of  its  adherents,  and 
emphatically  by  Dr  Spring,  were  set  in  offensive  and  dis- 
paraging contrast  with  old  Calvinism.  Dr  Spring's  course 
was  eminently  wise,  and  might  well  be  imitated  by  many 
others  in  like  circumstances. 

"  I  bad  no  other  way  of  quieting  the  alarm  excited  by  the  *  Con- 
trast,' than  by  preaching  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  more  plainly 
and  pungently.  This  I  was  enabled  to  do.  .  .  .  God's  Spirit  came 
down,  and  in  a  succession  of  outpourings  .  .  .  enlarged,  and  beauti- 
fied, and  perpetuated  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  name  among  the  more 
useful  and  honoured  churches  of  the  land." — Vol.  i.  pp.  129-31. 

The  conflict  related  mainly  to  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  human  ability,  and  the  extent  of  the  Atonement.     Dr 
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Romeyn,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  members  of  Presby- 
tery who  stood  in  doubt  of  him,  presented  to  him  twelve 
written  questions,  which  he  explicitly  answered  in  writing ; 
and  then  three  supplementary  questions  arising  out  of  three 
of  his  answers  to  the  first  series  of  interrogatories,  which  he 
also  explicitly  answered.  This  appears  to  have  nearly  or 
quite  terminated  the  difficulties  between  Dr  Spring  and  his 
co-presbyters,  growing  out  of  this  conflict.  "  On  the  subject 
of  atonement,  Dr  Romeyn,  and  the  brethren  in  whose  behalf 
he  addressed  me,  were  satisfied,  and  the  controversy  ended." 
The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  Dr  Spring's  doctrine  and 
that  of  his  brethren  might  be  summed  up  in  the  formula, 
that  Christ's  atonement  is  "  sufficient  for  the  whole  world, 
efficient  only  for  the  elect,"  for  whose  sure  salvation  it  was 
designed  and  provided. 

In  regard  to  ability,  and  particularly  the  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  ability  and  inability,  the  author 
says,— 

*'  I  have  never  changed  my  views  on  this  subject ;  but  I  have  modi- 
fied my  statements,  and,  as  I  think,  more  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God.  The  distinction  is  valuable ;  and  though  I  do  not  now  say 
that  the  sinner  can  repent  if  he  will,  because  the  assertion  implies  that 
an  unholy  volition  produces  holiness,  yet  I  still  maintain  that  his  duty 
stands  abreast  with  his  intellectual  powers,  and  his  faculty  of  moral 
discernment.  .  .  .  Those  pulpits  which  teach  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  unrenewed  man  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  rarely  urge  this 
duty  upon  the  impenitent,  and  never  with  the  earnestness  with  which 
it  is  urged  in  the  word  of  God.  No  man  is  required  to  perform  im- 
possibilities, nor  is  there  any  impossibility  in  the  case,  except  that 
which  arises  from  unmingled  wickedness,  and  which  leaves  the  sinner 
without  excuse.  .  .  .  God  makes  no  allowance  for  a  wicked  inability. 
...  In  view  of  their  perception,  their  reason,  and  their  conscience, 
impenitent  men  can,  and  in  view  of  their  unconquerable  depravity,  they 
cannot  repent  and  believe  the  gospel." — Id.  pp.  136-7. 

Although  the  author  has  corrected  some  of  his  earlier 
modes  of  statement  on  this  subject,  there  is  still  a  tinge  of 
them  left  in  those  phrases  which,  after  asserting  a  real, 
sinful,  inexcusable  inability,  seem  to  assert  that,  in  any  view, 
the  unregenerate  '^  can  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,"  by 
any  power  of  their  own.  That  this  inability  consists  in  a 
sinful  moral  state,  not  in  the  w^ant  of  natural  faculties, 
which  would  suffice  for  all  rectitude  if  their  sinful  state  were 
removed,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all.  But  then  it  is 
a  real  inability.  The  sinful  heart  cannot  make  itself  holy. 
Depravity  cannot  eradicate  itself.  The  dead  soul  cannot 
make   itself  alive.     This   Dr   Spring   insists  on.     If  then 
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sinners  cannot,  on  account  of  their  depravity,  make  them- 
selves new  creatures,  in  what  way,  or  by  what  powers,  can 
they  do  it  ?  And  if  they  have  no  power  by  which  they  can 
do  it,  although  they  have  all  power  for  all  duty,  if  this  sinful 
and  inexcusable  inability  were  removed,  why  say  that,  so 
long  as  this  remains,  they  have  anything  that  really  amounts 
to  the  power  requisite  and  adequate  to  the  doing  of  it  ?  Dr 
Spring,  in  various  phrase,  states  his  belief  in  everything 
that  we  hold  on  this  subject.  And  this  seems  to  us  incon- 
sistent with  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  ability  in 
the  sinner  to  anything  spiritually  good,  or  accompanying 
salvation. 

In  regard  to  '*  principle  and  exercise,"  he  prints  inter 
alia,  a  letter  from  Dr  Emmons,  in  which  that  acute  rea- 
soner  says,  "I  suppose  that  perception,  reason,  conscience, 
memory,  and  volition,  constitute  the  essence  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  suhstyxitum  in  which 
these  mental  properties  exist."  In  regard  to  this  whole 
subject  Dr  Spring  says  very  frankly  and  explicitly, 

'*  I  have  never  entered  deeply  into  this  question.  That  fallen  man 
is  responsible  for  his  sinful  nature  as  well  as  his  sinful  acts,  I  have  not 
a  doubt.  Did  I  not  believe  this,  I  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  As  the  judicial  visitation  for  Adam's 
first  sin,  the  native  tendencies  of  the  race  are  to  evil  and  not  to  good.  I 
never  was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and  I  am  too  old  to  attempt  to  become 
so  now.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  though  I  once  thought  otherwise, 
that  there  is  something  in  man's  moral  character  besides  the  acts  of 
the  will.  Are  not  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear,  the  spontaneous  acts  of  the 
mind,  instead  of  being  produced  by  any  efficient  acts  of  the  will  ?  Is 
not  their  moral  character  derived  from  the  character  of  the  mind  or 
heart  from  which  they  flow  ?  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Is  it 
not  the  heart  that  gives  character  to  its  exercises,  rather  than  its  exer- 
cises that  gives  character  to  the  heart?  Do  effects  produce  their 
causes,  or  do  causes  produce  their  effects  ?  '  Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.'  Evil  things  come  from 
within,  and  good  things  come  from  within.  My  own  consciousness 
teaches  me  that  there  is  something  that  lies  deeper  than  the  acts  of 
my  will."— Irf.  pp.  158-9. 

Dr  Spring  says,  that  with  respect  to  original  sin,  the 
difference  "between  old  Calvinists  and  Hopkinsians  is  two- 
fold. Hopkinsians  regard  this  arrangement  in  respect  to 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  simply  a  procedure  of 
sovereignty,,  while  the  old  Calvinists  regard  it  as  a  measure 
of  moral  government.  I  once  thought  it  was  a  procedure  of 
mere  sovereignty,  but  on  more  full  examination  of  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  'judgment  was  by  one  to  condemna- 
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tion,''  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  procedure  of  moral 
government,  and  a  judicial  decision.  Judgment  and  condem- 
nation refer  to  judicial  rather  than  to  sovereign  acts." 

"  The  other  point  of  difference  relates  to  mediate  or  imme- 
diate  imputation." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8.  Dr  Spring  then  goes 
on  to  argue  at  some  length  in  favour  of  mediate  imputation. 
We  have  no  space  to  follow  or  examine  his  reasonings.  The 
contrary  view  is  so  clearly  asserted  above,  when  he  says, 
"  as  the  judicial  visitation  for  Adam's  sin,  the  native  ten- 
dencies of  our  race  are  to  evil  and  not  to  good,"  that  nothing 
more  requires  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

The  author,  while  discarding  the  offensive  peculiarities 
of  Hopkinsianism,  quite  naturally  seeks  to  present  the  whole 
system  (not  for  the  errors,  but  for  the  great  amount  of 
scriptural  and  Calvinistic  truth  it  contains),  and  especially 
its  advocates,  in  a  favom'able  light.  Doubtless,  estimates  of 
it  must  vary  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  ; 
first,  according  as  it  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the  errors, 
or  the  truths  it  contained ;  secondly,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  its  peculiarities  were  developed  and  pushed  to 
extremes  in  the  persons  of  its  various  adherents,  embracing, 
as  they  did,  men  who,  like  Dr  Woods  and  Dr  Spring,  never 
diverged  widely  from  that  old  Calvinism  which  they  more 
and  more-^closely  approximated  through  life,  down  to  the 
school  of  Emmons,  teaching  that  the  soul  is  only  a  chain,  of 
exercises,  and  those  exercises,  alike  the  sinful  and  the  holy, 
the  immediate  work  of  God.  Says  Dr  Spring,  "  The  late  Dr 
Miller  of  Princeton  once  remarked  to  me,  'I  should  hesitate 
to  lay  hands  on  Dr  Emmons ;  but  though  I  do  not  approve 
of  all  Dr  Hopkins  has  written,  I  would  ordain  any  man, 
otherwise  qualified,  who  could  honestly  say  that  he  believed 
every  word  of  Dr  Hopkins's  system.'" — Id.  p.  6. 

Dr  Spring  was,  as  is  well  understood,  opposed  to  the  Dis- 
solution of  the  Four  Synods,  and  some  other  antecedent 
measures,  which  issued  in  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  belonged  to  the  class  who  believed  that  the 
heresies  and  disorders  which  led  to  them,  might  have  been 
surmounted  with  less  violent  remedies,  while,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he,  especially  thirty  years  ago,  adhered  less 
closely  than  some  to  every  one  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  His  attitude  on  these  subjects  is  suf&- 
ciently  apparent  in  the  following  language  : 

"  I  love  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
always  loved  it.  I  have  not  altered  in  my  preaching ;  my  publications 
speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not  concur  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  old 
Calvinism,  nor  did  I  ever;  nor  do  I  with  any  of  the  New  Haven  Theo- 
logy.    If  I  must  choose  between  old  Calvinism  and  the  New  Haven 
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Theology,  give  me  old  Calvinism.  Old-fashioned  Calvinists  and  old- 
fashioned  Hopkinsians  are  not  far  apart :  the  more  closely  they  are 
united  in  opposing  modern  errors,  the  better.  These  sentiments  were 
uttered  more  than  thirty  years  ago." — Vol.  i.  p.  271. 

Dr  Spring  makes  some  noteworthy  memoranda  regarding 
the  founding  of  Andover  Seminary,  in  which  his  father  had 
a  leading  part.  Some  letters  from  Dr  Woods  to  his  father, 
here  first  published,  put  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Dr  Woods  was 
a  moderate  Hopkinsian,  and  under  pledges  to  the  Hopkin- 
sians when  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Andover. 
He  was  to  teach  Hopkinsianism,  but  so  prudently  as  not  to 
alarm  or  rouse  into  opposition  the  old  Calvinists.  He,  how- 
ever, himself  gradually,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  "  sustained 
a  change  in  favour  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,"  as  abundantly  appears  from  his  writings.  It, 
still  further  appears,  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
that  Seminary,  its  professors  as  well  as  its  students  may  be 
either  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists;  while  some  of  the 
more  rigid  Independents  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  force 
their  own  ecclesiastical  polity  exclusively  upon  the  institution. 

Dr  Spring  has  two  chapters  on  the  Southern  rebellion,  and 
its  suppression.  His  indignant  and  eloquent  denunciations 
of  this  mad  and  wicked  insurrection  are  well  known.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  or  to  repeat  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  making  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
by  the  Assembly  of  1861.  But  we  wish  to  record  on  our 
pages  his  sentiments  on  two  subjects  growing  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, which  are  now  of  deepest  concern  to  us — sentiments 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  alike  the  dictates  of  Christian  wisdom 
and  love.  The  first  respects  the  spirit  to  be  cherished  to- 
wards the  conquered. 

"But  our  nationality  is  saved,  and  we  can  afford  to  be  magnani- 
mous. While  I  hops  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  will  be  for  ever 
disfranchised,  I  still  hope  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion, 
the  Government  will  see  fit  to  extend  to  them  all  the  lenity  which  is 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Times  have  altered ;  the 
South  has  altered ;  the  spirit  of  the  North  has  altered ;  there  has  been 
suffering  enough  ;  no  man  calls  for  blood  now.  Our  '  erring  sisters  ' 
have  seen  their  error,  and  all  we  ask  of  them  is  to  return  to  their  first 
love.  One  thing  is  obvious,  and  that  is,  if  we  remain  a  prosperous, 
peaceful,  and  happy  people,  we  must  treat  our  Southern  friends  with 
kindness.  The  demon  of  secession  cast  out  and  purged  of  slavery,  we 
ask  of  them  nothing  but  loyalty  and  confidence." — Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

He  gives  the  following  judgment  as  to  the  political  status^ 
and  franchises  of  the  freedmen  : 

"  There  is  one  thought  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  I  may  not 
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omit.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doclrine  of  human  servitude,  or  the  right 
of  property  and  ownership  in  man,  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  elevate 
the  coloured  race  to  a  position  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  I  would 
not,  from  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  'liberty  and  equality,' 
violently  thrust  them  into  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  or  give 
them  the  elective  franchise,  until  they  are  prepared  for  it.  Their  own 
welfare,  and  the  safety  of  our  own  institutions,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  imperilled  by  such  a  policy.  I  would  make  them,  free,  but  I  would 
treat  them  as  servants,  and  just  as  I  would  treat  the  white  races  from 
abroad,  and  in  our  own  land,  who  seek  and  are  fitted  for  no  higher 
position.  Let  them  go  when  and  where  they  will,  and  enjoy  all  the 
protection  of  law ;  let  them  serve  whom  they  will,  and  in  the  capacity 
which  they  themselves  may  select,  and  receive  recompence  for  their 
labours ;  but  let  them  not  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  bench,  nor  to  the 
pulpit,  until  their  intellectual  culture  and  moral  qualifications  shall  have 
fitted  them  for  these  responsible  positions.  '  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children : '  the  results  will  shew  that  this  is  the  true  policy  towards 
the  coloured  race.  When  Christian  men  and  women  are  found  among 
them,  I  would  treat  them  with  Christian  love,  which  is  'without  par- 
tiality and  without  hypocrisy.'  I  would  treat  them  as  '  Paul  the 
aged '  would  have  Philemon  treat  Onesimus,  not  as  '  a  slave,  but  above 
a  slave,  a  brother  beloved.'  I  would  not  assign  to  them  the  lowest 
place  at  the  communion  table,  nor  the  highest,  but  a  place  where  they 
are  acknowledged  as  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  ii02, 
203. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  patriarchal  counsels,  records, 
and  testimonies  which  the  venerable  author  has  embalmed 
in  these  volumes.  Our  remarks  have  necessarily  been  as 
discursive  as  the  topics  brought  under  review4n  such  an 
autobiography.  We  sincerely  rejoice  that  the  author  has 
been  spared  to  prepare  this  memorial  of  himself,  and  these 
contributions  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  times. 


Art.  VII. — Ecce  Homo. 


Ecce  Homo  :  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.     Third  Edition. 
London  and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1866. 

THIS  is  another  of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been 
made  of  yore  and  of  late  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Christianity,  minus  its  supernatural  origin.  Christianity 
is  a  fact,  thank  Heaven,  beyond  all  controversy.  Gibbon 
found  it  \yvcig  in  his  path,  and,  like  Paley's  traveller  finding 
the  watch  -on  the  moor,  he  set  himself  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  be  there-,  hence  his  famous  ''five  secondary  causes." 
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Principal  Eobertson  fouiid  it,  and,  emulous  of  his  historica' 
predecessor,  though  in  a  different  spirit,  he  has  furnished 
us,  in  the  only  sermon  he  ever  published,  with  a  philoso- 
phical survey  of  the  various  coincidences  in  the  state  of 
society  favourable  to  the  advent  of  Christ  in  "the  fulness  of 
time."  Strauss  found  it,  and  with  the  help  of  such  materials 
as  suited  his  purpose,  he  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  a 
series  of  myths.  Rdnan  found  it,  and,  out  of  the  same 
materials,  he  has  woven  a  French  romance.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  present  work  has  found  the  same  won- 
drous fact ;  and,  dissatisfied  with  all  previous  explanations, 
he  accounts  for  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  in  a  way  of  his 
own.  Setting  aside  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  confining  his 
survey  to  the  three  remaining,  he  would  have  us,  as  he  says 
in  his  preface,  to  "  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at  the 
time  when  he  whom  we  call  Christ  bore  no  such  name,  but 
simply,  as  St  Luke  describes  him,  a  young  man  of  promise, 
popular  with  those  who  knew  him,  and  appearing  to  enjoy 
the  divine  favour,  and  thus  to  trace  his  biography  from 
point  to  point,  and  accept  those  conclusions  about  him,  not 
which  church  doctors  or  even  apostles  have  sealed  with  their 
authority,  but  which  the  facts  themselves,  critically  weighed, 
appear  to  warrant."  The  summary  way  in  which  the 
apostles  are  here  turned  out  of  court  in  company  with 
"'  church  doctors  "  is  apt  to  beget  a  prejudice  against  the 
author  at  the  very  outset;  nor,  we  must  say,  is  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  paragraph  much  mended  by  the  reference  to  our 
blessed  Lord  as  ''a  young  man  of  promise,"  which  must 
grate  on  the  ears  of  all  true  Christian  readers.  But  we  are 
willing  to  take  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  can  see  no  possible 
objection  to  the  selection  of  any  of  the  Gospels  as  a  starting- 
point  from  which  he  may  survey  the  life  and  work  of  the  Sa- 
viour; reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to  judge  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  delineation  and  conclusions  by  the  wider  standard, 
which  we  hold  to  be  of  equal  authority,  furnished  by  the  pris- 
tine revelations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  foretokened  his 
advent,  and  the  apostolic  writings  which  unfold  the  doctrine 
of  the  evangelical  narratives.  To  suppose  that  it  is  possible 
to  construct  a  full-blown  theory  on  Christ  and  Christianity, 
simply  from  a  study  of  one  or  two  of  the  gospels,  is  doubt- 
less an  assumption  which  casts  discredit  on  the  rest  of  holy 
Scripture.  But  on  Newton's  principle  of  first  forming  a 
theory,  and  then  finding  facts  corresponding,  our  author 
may  be  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  has  already  engaged  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  so 
many  ingenious  thinkers  in  the  present  day.  How  then  does 
he  proceed  ?  and  how  far  has  he  succeeded  in  his  object  ? 
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The  basis  of  his  theory  is  the  Christian  church,  which  he 
regards  as  a  commonwealth,  bearing  an  analogy  to  what  we 
call  states,  and  implying  mutual  relationship  and  recogni- 
tion, but  differing  from  all  other  commonwealths  in  the 
absence  of  local  boundaries,  but  mainly  in  this,  that,  in 
place  of  formal  laws,  regulating  the  mere  outward  acts  of 
duty,  it  substitutes  a  high  moral  sense,  which  the  apostles 
term  "holiness,"  and  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  which 
our  author  terms  the  "Enthusiasm  of  Humanity,"  or,  "that 
respect  for  human  beings,  which  no  one  altogether  wants, 
raised  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm.  Being  a  reverence  for 
human  beings  as  such,  and  not  for  the  good  qualities  they 
may  exhibit,  it  embraces  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  as 
it  contemplates  human  beings  in  their  ideal,  that  is,  in  what 
they  might  be,  it  desires  not  the  apparent  but  the  real  and 
highest  welfare  of  each;  lastly,  it  includes  the  person  him- 
self who  feels  it,  and  loving  self  too  only  in  the  ideal  differs 
as  much  as  possible  from  selfishness." 

"  Once  more,  how  is  this  enthusiasm  kindled  ?  All  virtues  per- 
petuate themselves  in  a  manner.  When  the  pattern  is  once  given,  it 
will  be  printed  in  a  thousand  copies.  This  enthusiasm,  then,  was 
shewn  to  men  in  its  most  consummate  form  in  Jesus  Christ.  From 
him  it  flq^s  as  from  a  fountain.  How  it  was  kindled  in  him,  who 
knows?  'The  abysmal  deeps  of  personality'  hide  this  secret.  It 
was  the  will  of  God  to  beget  no  second  son  like  him.  But  since 
Christ  shewed  it  to  men,  it  has  been  found  possible  for  them  to  imitate 
it,  and  every  new  imitation,  by  bringing  the  marvel  visibly  before  us, 
revives  the  power  of  the  original.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  enthusiasm 
is  kindled  constantly  in  new  hearts,  and  though  in  few  it  burns  brightly, 
yet  perhaps,  there  are  not  very  many  in  which  it  altogether  goes  out. 
At  least  the  conception  of  morality  which  Christ  gave  has  now  become 
the  universal  one,  and  no  man  is  thought  good  who  does  not  in  some 
measure  satisfy  it. 

**  Living  examples  are,  as  a  general  rule,  more  potent  than  those  of 
which  we  read  in  books.  And  it  is  true  that  the  sight  of  very  humble 
degrees  of  Christian  humility  in  action,  will  do  more  to  kindle  the  en- 
thusiasm, in  most  cases,  than  reading  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  Christ  is  the 
direct  source  of  all  humanity.  It  is  handed  on  like  the  torch  from 
runner  to  runner  in  the  race  of  life.  Still  it  not  only  existed  in  Christ 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death 
gave  him  pre-eminent  opportunities  of  displaying  it.  The  story  of  his 
life  will  always  remain  the  one  record  in  which  the  moral  perfection  of 
man  stands  revealed  in  its  root  and  its  unity  ;  the  hidden  spring  made 
palpably  manifest  by  which  the  whole  machine  is  moved.  And  as,  in 
the  will  of  God,  this  unique  man  was  elected  to  a  unique  sorrow,  and 
holds  as  undisputed  a  sovereignty  in  suffering  as  in  self-devotion,  all 
lesser  examples  and  lives  will  for  ever  hold  a  subordinate  place,  and 
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serve  chiefly  to  reflect  light  on  the  central  and  original  Example.  In 
his  wounds  all  human  sorrows  hide  themselves,  and  all  human  self- 
denials  support  themselves  against  his  cross." — Pp.  320-322. 

Such  being  the  conclusions,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn  how  they  are  supported. 
We  think  it  may  be  fairly  held  as  a  general  rule  that  there 
can  be  no  widely  prevailing  current  of  thought  among  stu- 
dents of  holy  writ  who  are  animated  by  an  honest  desire  to 
pry  into  its  meaning,  without  some  substratum  of  truth.     It 
is  hardly  possible  that  men  of  culture,  men  of  large  and 
well-furnished  minds,  can  bring  their  critical  or  philosophical 
powers  to   bear   on  the   life   and  work   of   Jesus    Christ, 
without  presenting  the  subjects  in  new  lights  or  aspects, 
under  which  it  may  not  have  been  so  clearly  exhibited  be- 
fore.     The    cause   of  truth   may  thus   become   indirectly 
indebted   even  to  speculations   thoroughly   one-sided,   and 
leading  to  baseless  conclusions.     We  would  even  welcome 
into  the  field  of  theology  lay-workmen,  or  such  as  have  not 
been  habituated  to  theological  task-work.     From  such  we 
expect  more  freshness  and  originality,  more  freedom  from, 
conventionalisms.    And  among  the  thinkers  now  alluded  to, 
we  are  disposed  to  class  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo."     He 
is  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  performance,  whose  previ- 
ous investigations  have  not  been  turned  into  this  sacred 
channel,  but  who   carries  into  it  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
endowments,  and  a  style  at  once  lucid  and  elegant.     In  the 
first  part  of  the  treatise,  dealing  with  the  personal  history 
of  Christ,  we  meet  with  reflections,  if  not  very  profound,  at 
least   striking   and   important.     In   his   treatment   of  the 
temptation,  for  instance,  the  author's  mind  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  wdth  the  mingled  dignity  and  lowliness  of 
our  Lord ;  and  he  points  out  very  strongly  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Temptation,  as  developing  at  once  consciousness  of 
miraculous  powers,  and  self-restraint  in  not  putting  them 
forth  for  his  own  relief. 

"  The  story  of  Christ's  temptation  is  as  unique  as  Christ's  character. 
It  is  such  a  temptation  as  was  never  experienced  by  any  one  els^,  yet 
just  such  a  temptation  as  Christ,  and  Christ  in  those  peculiar  circum- 
stances, might  be  expected  to  experience.  And  further,  this  appro- 
priateness of  all  the  circumstances  hardly  seems  to  be  perceived  by  the 
Evangelists  themselves  who  narrate  them.  Their  narration  is  not  like 
a  poem,  though  it  afibrds  the  materials  for  a  poem ;  it  is  rather  a  dry 
chronicle.  .  .  ,  Still  more  unique,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  natural, 
is  Christ's  resistance  to  it,"  i.  e.  to  the  temptation  to  convert  the 
stones  into  bread.  "  Unique  by  its  elevation,  and  natural  by  its 
appropriateness   to   his   character.      He    is    awestruck   rather   than 
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elated  by  his  new  gifts ;  he  declines  to  use  for  his  own  convenience 
what  he  regards  as  a  sacred  deposit  committed  to  him  for  the  good  of 
others.  In  his  extreme  need  he  prefers  to  suffer  rather  than  to  help 
himself  from  resources  which  he  conceives  placed  in  his  hands  in  trust 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Did  ever  inventor  or  poet  dare  to  picture 
to  himself  a  self-denial  like  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  course 
could  so  exactly  suit  the  character  of  Christ  as  the  Baptist  painted  it? 
What  answer  could  more  exquisitely  become  the  Lamb  of  God  than 
that  quotation,  *  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  God ?'" 

The  same  strain  of  reflection  pervades  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters on  the  "Kingdom  of  God "  and  "Christ's  Koyalty."  The 
writer  expresses  astonishment  at  what  he  terms  Christ's  "royal 
pretensions,"  at  the  "  prodigious  originality"  of  the  scheme, 
at  the  calm  confidence  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and, 
above  all,  at  its  "  prodigious  success."  How  then  are  we  to 
account  for  the  success  of  this  scheme  of  a  universal  com- 
monwealth, of  which  Christ  was  to  be  the  monarch,  to  which 
he  gave  laws,  and  which  was  to  be  managed  on  principles  so 
different  from  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth  ?  Here  the 
author  comes  to  "  Christ's  credentials,"  and  is  brought  up 
face  to  face  with  the  question  of  miracles.  Gn  this  question 
it  is  not  easy  to  gather,  though  we  may  guess  at  his  opinions. 
"  For  some  of  the  evangelical  miracles,"  he  remarks  in  one 
place,  "there  is  a  concurrence  of  evidence  which,  when  fairly 
considered,  is  very  great  indeed  ;  for  example,  for  the  resur- 
rection, for  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  St  Paul,  for  the  general 
fact  that  Christ  was  a  miraculous  healer  of  disease.  The  evi- 
dence by  which  these  facts  are  supported  cannot  be  tolerably 
accounted  for  by  any  hypothesis  except  that  of  their  being 
true.  And  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the  antecedent  impro- 
bability of  many  miracles  less  strongly  attested,  is  much 
diminished.  Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  exaggerations  and  even  inventions  should  be  mixed  in 
our  biographies  with  genuine  facts."  The  concession  made 
in  the  first  part  of  this  extract,  though  it  seems  to  yield  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  does  not  really  amount  to  more  than 
a  confession  of  inability  to  account  for  the  events ;  and  the 
force  of  that  confession  is  completely  neutralised  by  the  con- 
cluding part,  which  leaves  full  scope  for  denying  the  miracul- 
ousness  of  every  event  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  We 
are  quite  prepared  therefore  for  the  following  statement : — 

**  It  will  be  thought  by  some  that,  in  asserting  miracles  to  have  been 
actually  wrought  by  Christ,  we  go  beyond  what  the  evidence,  perhaps 
beyond  what  every  possible  evidence,  is  able  to  sustain.  Waiving, 
then,   for  the  present  the  question  whether  miracles  were  actually 
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wrought,  we  may  state  a  fact  which  is  fully  capable  of  being  estab- 
lished by  ordinary  evidence,  and  which  is  actually  established  by 
evidence  as  ample  as  any  historical  fact  whatever — the  fact,  namely, 
that  Christ  professed  to  work  miracles.  We  may  go  further,  and 
assert  with  confidence  that  Christ  was  believed  by  his  followers 
really  to  work  miracles  ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  on  this  account  that 
they  conceded  to  him  the  pre-eminent  dignity  and  authority  which  he 
claimed.  The  accounts  we  have  of  these  miracles  may  be  exaggerated; 
it  is  possible  that,  in  some  special  cases,  stories  have  been  related 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever.  But,  on  the  whole,  miracles  play 
so  important  a  part  in  Christ's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would 
represent  them  as  due  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  his  followers,  or 
of  a  later  age,  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  documents  not  partially 
but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ  a  personage  as  mythical  as  Hercules. 
Now  the  present  treatise  aims  to  shew  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels 
is  not  mythical,  by  shewing  that  the  character  these  biographies  por- 
tray is,  in  all  its  large  features,  strikingly  consistent ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  peculiar  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  invention,  both 
by  individual  genius,  and  still  more  by  what  is  called  the  *  conscious- 
ness of  an  age.'  Now  if  the  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels  is,  in 
the  main,  real  and  historical,  they  must  be  generally  trustworthy,  and 
if  so,  the  responsibility  of  miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.  In  this  case, 
the  reality  of  the  miracles  themselves  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
the  opinion  we  form  of  Christ's  veracity,  and  this  opinion  must  arise 
gradually  from  the  careful  examination  of  his  whole  life.  For  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  to  investigate  the  plan  which  Christ  formed, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  executed  it,  it  matters  nothing  whether  the 
miracles  were  real  or  imaginary.  In  either  case,  being  believed  to  be 
real,  they  had  the  same  efi'ect.  Provisionally,  therefore,  we  may 
speak  of  them  as  real." 

Now  let  the  simple  reader  say,  after  perusing  the  above 
extract,  what  he  thinks  of  it  ?  We  have  no  doubt  he  may 
suppose  that  our  author  contends  for  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord.  This,  we  grant,  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence suggested  by  the  language  employed.  But,  more 
closely  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  commencement 
he  distinctly  "waives  the  question  whether  miracles  were 
actually  ivrouglity  He  considers  it  enough  for  his  present 
purpose  that  Christ  professed  to  work  them,  and  his  follow- 
ers believed  that  he  did.  True,  he  adds  that  "  the  theory 
which  would  represent  them  as  due  entirely  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  followers,  would  reduce  Christ  to  a  mere  myth ; 
and  the  reality  of  the  miracles  themselves  depends  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  opinion  we  form  of  Christ's  veracity;  and  this 
opinion  must  arise  gradually  from  the  careful  examination 
of  his  whole  life."  But  what  opinion  he  has  formed  of  Christ's 
veracity,  he  has  not  here  or  elsewhere  stated.  For  aught  we 
know,  he  may  find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  our  Lord's  preten- 
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sions  to  miraculous  powers  in  "self-decej)tion,"  as  he  after- 
wards hints,  or  in  "  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity."  Here, 
certainly,  he  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  And  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ground  upon  which  he  would 
contend  for  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  documents,  and  for 
the  real  and  historical  character  of  Christ,  is  not  the  reality  or 
credibility  of  the  recorded  miracles,  but  the  character  of 
Christ  himself,  which,  he  says,  is  such  as  surpasses  inven- 
tion. In  truth,  he  tells  us,  his  argument  would  be  equally 
valid  *'  whether  the  miracles  were  real  or  imaginary."  Now 
we  can  easily  suppose  an  advocate  of  Christianity,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  conceding  the  objection  of  its  opponents, 
and  offering  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  gospel 
is  divine  ;  and  we  can  conceive  that  some,  viewing  the  treatise 
before  us  in  this  light,  might  hail  it  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  Christian  apologetics.  Why,  they  may  exclaim,  here  is  a 
writer  who  offers  to  prove  that,  even  granting  that  Christ 
wrought  no  real  miracles,  his  was  a  divine  and  heavenly 
mission  !  We  regret  that  we  cannot  congratulate  the  church 
on  having  secured  such  a  champion ;  for  these  two  good 
reasons :  first,  because,  if  the  supernatural  element  is 
eliminated  from  the  miracles,  and  consequently  from  the 
Gospels  which  record  them,  Christianity  is  gone  as  a  divine 
revelation^  it  is  neither  a  faithful  Saying,  nor  worthy  of 
acceptation ;  and,  secondly,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
reasoning  of  this  author  does  not  go  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity  at  all,  but  merely  to  account  for  its  success.  His 
main  object  is  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  *'  prodigious" 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  pervaded  and  leavened  humanity. 
And,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  accounting 
for  this  on  principles  independently  of  all  real  miraculous 
and  supernatural  interposition,  in  so  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  proving  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation 
is  quite  superfluous.  If  any  of  our  readers  hesitate  to  adopt 
our  conclusion,  we  refer  them  to  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  If  we  suppose  that  Christ  really  performed  mo  miracles,  and  that 
those  which  are  attributed  to  him  were  the  product  of  self-deception, 
mixed,  in  some  proportion  or  other  with  imposture,  then,  no  doubt, 
the  faith  of  St  Paul  and  St  John  was  an  empty  chimera,  a  mere  mis- 
conception ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  those  apparent  miracles 
were  essential  to  Christ's  success,  and  that,  had  he  not  pretended  to 
perform  them,  the  Christian  church  could  never  have  been  founded, 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  be  known  at  this  day  onl}' 
to  the  curious  in  Jewish  antiquities." — P.  49. 

We  know  not  how  our  readers  feel  after  perusing  this 
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sentence,  but  we  must  say  that  to  us  it  sounds  very  like  the 
old  blasphemy,  *'  Others  said,  Nay,  but  he  deceiveth  the 
people."  Had  it  been  put  thus  :  "  Suppose  that  Christ  had 
really  performed  no  miracles,  that  no  such  supernatural 
signs  and  wonders  as  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  had  ever 
occurred ;  in  such  a  case,  the  church  of  Christ  w^ould  never 
have  been  founded ;"  &c.,  we  could  have  understood  the  force 
of  the  argument.  In  the  absence  of  such  credentials,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  foundation  was  left  for  faith  in  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ,  or  how  his  religion  could  have 
been  propagated.  But  the  bare  possibility  here  so  coolly 
assumed,  that  "The  Holy  One  and  the  Just,"  of  whom  it 
was  foretold  "  He  did  no  evil,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth,"  should  have  ^'pretended  to  perform  miracles,"  that 
He  who  was  "the  Truth"  itself  could  be  capable  of  yielding 
to  self-delusion  or  practising  imposture,  is  as  abhorrent  to 
all  our  conceptions  of  his  character,  as  the  supposition  that 
Christianity  could  owe  its  success  to  such  a  system  of  sham 
and  deceit,  is  revolting  to  every  principle  of  sound  reason. 
Talk  of  the  faith  of  St  Paul  and  St  John  !  According  to  this 
theory,  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  since  their 
day  to  this,  has  been  equally  "  an  empty  chimera,  a  mere 
misconception."  What  is  more,  unbelief  is  the  only  rational 
creed  in  the  world ;  and  infidelity  consists,  not  in  denying 
truth,  but  in  not  believing  a  lie ! 

The  charge  then  which  we  bring  against  this  treatise  is, 
that  the  postulate  upon  which  its  theory  is  built  amounts  to 
a  virtual  denial  of  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  grant  that  the  God  of  truth  had  anything  to 
do  with  a  system  which  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  pretension 
and  delusion.  If  that  is  to  be  assumed,  it  is  vain  to  proceed 
further;  "the  foundations  are  destroj^^ed."  The  whole  system 
of  Christian  apologetics,  from  Grotius  downwards,  falls  to 
pieces.  The  main  argument  for  the  credibility  of  the  gospel, 
that  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apostles  were  capable  of 
deceiving  or  being  deceived,  is  given  up ;  and  wanting  this 
support,  we  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  system  or  what 
may  be  said  in  commendation  of  its  fruits.  Emptied  of 
these  credentials,  the  high  praises  bestowed  upon  it  in 
these  pages  sound  hollow  and  unreal;  and,  however  in- 
tended, serve  only  as  a  miserable  screen  behind  which 
scepticism  may  lurk  unsuspected  and  unchallenged,  sneering 
at  truth  as  a  mere  name,  and  at  faith  as  all  delusion. 

When  the  author  of  this  work  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
system  of  morals,  the  origin  of  which  he  has  left  so  much 
in  dubio,  he  is,  of  course,  less  obnoxious  to  censure.  He 
displays,  in  some  passages,  no  small  knowledge  of  human 
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nature,  and  no  slight  appreciation  of  the  elevated  tone  of 
Christian  ethics.  In  the  undue  stress  which  he  lays  on  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord,  viewing  it  as  not  only  the  pattern, 
but,  in  some  vague  sense,  the  standard  and  source  of 
human  virtue,  we  detect  the  characteristic  leaning  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs.  Still,  fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri; 
and  we  do  hope  that  Christian  men  and  Christian  teachers 
may  learn,  even  from  such  extravagant  speculations,  the 
importance  of  dwelling,  with  more  earnestness  and  specialty 
of  application,  on  the  veritable  manhood  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  on  the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  man,  as  such, 
into  which  that  participation  of  our  common  nature  brought 
the  Eternal  Son,  and  on  the  philanthropia,  "  love  toward  the 
man  of  God  our  Saviour"  (Titus  iii.  4),  flowing  from  that 
relationship; — ideas  quite  compatible  with,  and  admitting 
of  being  illustrated  apart  from  that  special  love  which,  in 
his  official  character,  he  bore  to  "  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world."  But  having  said  this,  we  have  exhausted  all  we 
can  say  in  commendation  of  the  author's  theory  of  morals. 
In  other  respects,  it  is  radically  defective,  bizarre,  illogical, 
fallacious. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  basis  and  secret  of  Christ's 
success  as  the  founder  of  a  new  law  and  a  new  religious 
life,  lay  inrihe  combination  of  greatness  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  cross  of  Christ,  in  which  St  Paul  and  the  other  holy 
apostles  gloried  so  much,  "  was  the  voluntary  submission  to 
death  of  one  who  had  the  power  to  escape  death."  But  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  it  in  the  writer's  own  w^ords  : — 

"  He  laid  men  under  an  immense  obligation.  He  convinced  them 
that  he  was  a  person  of  altogether  transcendent  greatness, — he  shewed 
them  that  for  their  sakes  he  lived  a  hard  and  laborious  life, — they  saw 
him  hungry,  though  they  believed  him  able  to  turn  stones  into  bread ; 
they  saw  his  royal  pretensions  spurned,  though  they  believed  that  he 
could  in  a  moment  take  into  his  hand  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them, — they  saw  him  at  last  expire  in  agonies, 
though  they  believed  that,  had  he  so  willed  it,  no  danger  could  harm 
him.  Witnessing  his  suflferings,  and  convinced  by  the  miracles  they 
saw  him  work  that  they  were  voluntarily  endured,  men's  hearts  were 
touched,  and  pity  for  weakness  blending  strangely  with  wondering 
admiration  of  unlimited  power,  an  agitation  of  gratitude,  sympathy 
and  astonishment,  such  as  nothing  else  could  ever  excite,  sprung  up 
in  them;  and  when,  turning  from  his  deeds  to  his  words,  they  found 
this  very  self-denial  which  had  guided  his  own  life  prescribed  as  the 
principle  which  should  guide  theirs,  gratitude  broke  forth  into  joyful 
obedience,  self-denial  produced  self-denial,  and  the  law  and  Lawgiver 
together  were  enshrined  in  their  inmost  hearts  for  inseparable  venera- 
tion."--P.  61. 
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We  need  not  say  that  in  this  superfine  hypothesis,  no 
place  is  given  to  the  vicarious  character  of  Christ's  death ; 
he  may  have  died  for  men's  ^ood,  but  not  for  their  sins. 
No  eternal  law  of  justice  demanded  his  death  for  their 
redemption.  And  the  moral  effect  of  his  death  flowed  from 
it  simply  as  an  exemplification  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  one  who  might  have  saved  himself.  It  is  the 
old  Socinian  dogma  vamped  up  in  a  new  suit  of  modern 
sentimentalism.  It  is  needless,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  point 
out  its  essential  fallacj^ — to  urge  that  the  force  of  Christ's 
life  and  death  as  an  example  is  lost  when  these  are  divested  of 
their  propitiatory  character,  and  of  the  love  that  led  him  to 
*'  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  Wanting  this, 
the  golden  cord  which  binds  the  Christian,  soul  and  spirit 
and  body,  to  his  Saviour,  is  snapt  asunder.  True,  the 
condescension,  or  to  speak  more  properl}^  the  humiliation 
of  God's  Son,  was  stupendous ;  true^  toOj  it  was  voluntary, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  under  no  constraint  save  that  of  his 
own  love,  to  undertake  our  cause.  But  to  suppose  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  an  atoning  death,  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  strain  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  mere 
spectacle  of  a  great  and  good  man  suffering  shame,  pain, 
and  death,  when  he  might  have  escaped  them,  should  kindle 
such  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  his  followers 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  they  have  been  con- 
strained for  nineteen  centuries  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him, 
to  serve  him,  to  die  for  him— is  perfectly  preposterous. 
Such  an  idea  wakes  no  echo  in  the  moral  sense  of  mankind ; 
it  meets  no  analogy  in  human  life ;  it  runs  counter  to  the 
uniform  experience  of  God's  children.  We  are  tempted  to 
ask.  What  effect  had  this  spectacle  on  the  unbelieving  Jews? 
They  had  witnessed  Christ's  miracles ;  they  did  not  deny 
them;  they  knew  he  was  a  man  of  supernatural  powers,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  supreme  goodness;  they  saw  him  nailed 
to  the  tree  without  attempting  to  escape;  and  what  was  the 
effect?  Were  they  fired  with  sympathy,  admiration,  and 
astonishment?  Pilate  indeed  "marvelled  greatly"  at  the 
man  who  professed  to  be  a  king,  and  yet  submitted  to  die 
the  death  of  a  slave ;  for  he  had  no  conception  of  his 
heavenly  mission.  It  was  something  "  prodigious"  doubt- 
less ;  but  the  prodigy  was  productive  of  no  moral  effect ; 
and  when  the  sufferer  declared,  "For  this  end  was  I  born, 
and  for  this  end  did  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,''  the  heathen  turned  on  his  heel  with 
the  taunting  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  As  for  the  Jews, 
they  gazed  on  the  spectacle  with  unmelted  hearts,  taunting 
him  even  with  the  healing  power  which  they  had  seen  him 
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display:  "He  saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save."  So 
utterly  fruitless  and  unavailing  is  the  contemplation  of  self- 
sacrifice,  when  seen  merely  in  the  light  of  self-restraint,  or 
of  self-devotion  to  suffering  which  the  person  was  under  no 
obligation  whatever  to  endure,  and  from  which,  but  for  the 
sake  of  shewing  a  good  example,  he  might  have  escaped. 
Nothing  short  of  faith  in  the  love  of  Christ  for  our  sinful 
souls,  evinced  in  suffering  what  they  deserved,  and  in  redeem- 
ing what  they  had  forfeited,  can  kindle  the  enthusiasm  de- 
scribed by  Sfc  Paul:  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us, 
because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead ;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
live  unto  themselves  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again." 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  treatise,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  notice,  what  the  author  has  taken  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal, that,  after  all  the  lofty  compliments  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  our  Lord,  he  regards  him  in  no  other  light  than  a 
mere  mauj — "a  unique  man," — "it  was  the  icill  of  God  to  beget 
no  second  son  like  him,"  but  still  nothing  else  than  man. 
Hence  the  expressions  of  wonder  which  frequently  break 
out  in  these  pages.  The  writer  seems  repeatedly  smitten 
with  amazement,  that  a  structure  so  magnificent  as  the 
Christian  Commonwealth,  so  complicated  in  its  details,  yet 
so  complete  in  its  design,  a  system  so  fitted  to  meet  the 
wants,  to  cure  the  griefs,  and  to  fill  the  aspirations  of 
humanity,  should  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  a  single 
man.  "  The  triumph  of  the  Christian  Church,"  he  says, 
**  is,  that  it  is  there — that  the  most  daring  of  all  speculative 
dreams  has  been  carried  into  effect ; "  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  this  new  Jerusalem  has  "come  out  of  heaven  from 
God."  He  has  promised  another  treatise,  shewing  "  what 
comfort  Christ  gave  men"  (alas !  he  speaks  of  him  in  the  pre- 
terite tense)  "  under  these  evils  ;  how  he  reconciled  them  to 
nature,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  by  offering  to  them  new 
views  of  the  power  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  by  his 
own  triumph  over  death,  and  by  his  revelation  of  eternity." 
Our  hope  is  that  he  may  be  led,  even  yet,  to  discover  the 
glaring  incongruity  between  his  premises  and  his  conclu- 
sions ;  and  that  his  wonderment,  like  that  of  those  of  old 
who  heard  Jesus  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  said,  "From 
whence  hath  this  man  these  things  ?  and  what  wisdom  is 
this  that  is  given  unto  him,  that  even  such  mighty  works 
are  wrought  by  his  hands?"  may  issue  in  the  confession  of 
Nathanael,  who,  looking  up  into  the  face  of  the  all-seeing  a  id 
ever-living  Teacher,  said,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."    We  are  unwilling,  therefore,  to 
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class  our  author  with  Strauss,  Eenan,  and  other  sceptical 
biographers  of  Christ.  But  neither  can  we  welcome  him,  at 
the  present  stage  of  his  inquiries,  as  a  Christian  advocate. 
On  the  contrary,  his  speculations  all  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  are  likely  to  prove  all  the  more  dangerous  in 
their  tendency,  that  they  appear  under  the  guise  of  doing  so 
much  honour  to  the  person  of  Christ.  He  has  placed  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom  on  the  head  of  a  mere  creature  !  He 
has  strewed  his  triumphal  road  with  palms  and  flowers; 
but  his  hosannahs  are  addressed  to  a  son  of  David,  who,  so 
far  as  his  argument  goes,  may  be,  like  the  patriarch,  both 
dead  and  buried,  and  whose  sepulchre  may  be  with  us  unto 
this  day  !  His  Ecce  Homo  means  no  more  than  Pilate  meant 
when  he  used  the  words,  "Behold  the  man  ! "  In  these  pages 
we  see  no  more  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  than  may  be 
seen  in  any  picture  so  called  exhibiting  a  woe-begone  figure 
crowned  with  thorns.  Over  the  grave  of  the  Crucified,  may 
be  read  the  inscription,  "  Si  monumentum  quaeris,  circum- 
spice."  In  the  Christian  commonwealth,  Jesus  Christ  lives 
and  triumphs,  just  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  may  be  said  to 
live  and  triumph  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral ! 

"  Yes !  he  still  lives,  the  divine  man,  the  incarnate  God,  in  th 
ever-fresh  and  self- authenticating  records  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  un- 
broken history  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  race ;  and  there  he  will  live  for  ever. 
His  person  and  work  are  the  book  of  life,  which  will  never  grow  old. 
Christianity  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live  with  him,  because  he 
liveth,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  !  "* 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  authorship  of  this  treatise. 
From  the  reception  it  has  met  with  (being  now  in  its  seventh 
edition  within  seven  months),  and  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  identify  its  author,  manifested  in  the  various 
guesses  that  have  been  made,  it  has  been  pronounced,  in 
some  quarters,  to  be  "  no  common  book."  t    This  conclusion 


*  Lecture  on  Kenan,  Ac,  by  Dr  P.  Scbaff,  New  York. 

t  "We  quote  the  following  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  style  of  judging  to 
which  we  refer : — 

"Authorship  of  'EcCe  Homo.' — There  are  some  books  that  deserve  notice 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  reception,  as  much  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
style  and  contents.  Of  these  'Ecce  Homo'  is  certainly  one.  That  can  be  no 
common  book  which,  on  a  well-worn  subject,  without  name  or  previous  fame, 
without  even  the  aid  of  censures  from  popes,  or  bishops,  or  convocation,  has 
won  its  way  into  seven  editions  within  as  many  months.  That  can  be  no 
common  style  which  has  ranked  among  its  reputed  authors  personages  of  every 
grade  and  section  of  English  society,  and  yet  still  remains  a  secret.  There  is 
a  legend  floating  about  London  that  the  publisher  invited  sixteen  persons  to 
dinner,  to  meet  the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo,'  who  returned  home  no  wiser  than 
tUey  came..    But  how  much  more  curious  a  banquet  might  be  given  if  all  those^ 
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we  can  only  admit  with  some  qualifications.  We  require,  in 
the  first  place,  to  give  due  weight  to  the  fact,  not  very  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  but  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  men  of  talent  will  always  find  it  an  easier  task  to  gain 
popularity  by  writing  down  Christianity,  whether  by  satire 
or  speculation,  than  by  advocating  its  claims  to  supreme 
homage  and  undoubting  reception.  In  truth,  it  requires  no 
great  amount  of  talent  to  raise  a  laugh  or  a  sneer  at  what 
most  people  are  wont  to  regard  with  deep  veneration ;  and 
when  men  of  wit  or  worldly  wisdom  attempt  it,  they  have 
only  to  divest  themselves  of  those  feelings  of  reverence 
and  restraint  which  prevent  others  from  *'  rushing  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  The  French  Enclyclopedists  secured 
for  their  writings,  by  virtue  of  their'  daring  profaneness,  a 
popularity  which  neither  their  genius  nor  their  learning 
would  have  won  for  them.  And,  in  the  present  case,  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  a  far  higher  amount  of  talent,  a  much 
more  brilliant  and  effective  style,  and  certainly  infinitely 
better  reasoning,  than  these  pages  can  boast  of,  might  have 
been  laid  on  the  altar  of  Christian  Faith,  without  attracting 
half  the  notice,  or  giving  birth  to  a  tithe  of  the  speculation 
created  by  this  volume.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  religious  sentiment  in  England,  the  publication 
of  a  wor^  written  anonymously,  but  obviously  by  some 
academic  hand,  in  the  line  of  Eenan  and  the  "Essays  and 
Keviews,"  was  naturally  fitted  to  awaken  public  curiosity. 
In  the  feverish  excitement  caused  by  such  strange  revela- 
tions in  high  and  learned  circles,  people  are  induced  to  ask, 
What  next  ?  But,  after  all,  wanting  the  piquancy  of  neology 
supplied  by  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  would  be  pronounced  a  very  "  common"  one  indeed. 
And  we  venture  to  predict,  that  the  flame  so  rapidly  kindled 
by  its  appearance,  will  be  as  speedily  quenched  by  its  perusal. 
"  Nebicula  est ;  transibit,"  as  Athanasius  said  of  Julian 
the  apostate,  "  It  is  a  little  cloud ;  it  will  pass  away."  The 
same  may  be  applied  to  all  the  recent  attempts  to  undermine 

to  whom  the  book  has  been  ascribed  were  invited  to  meet  each  other !  The 
dinner  party  would  include,  amongst  others,  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  the  most  learned  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  we  know  not 
how  many  Nonconformist  ministers,  three  essayists  and  reviewers,  an  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  innumerable  young  fellows  of  colleges,  a  Republican  professor, 
a  female  novelist,  a  leading  journalist,  an  Irish  historian,  a  Scottish  poet,  a 
Scottish  Duke,  a  Master  of  Trinity,  a  Dean  of  Westminister,  an  attorney- 
general,  a  poet  laureate,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  High  Church  vice- 
chancellor,  a  law  stationer,  a  chemist,  an  unknown  sea  Ciiptain,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  No  'Imaginary  Conversations,'  no  'Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,'  no  feast  at  Solomon's  house  in  the  new  Atlantis,  would  equal  the 
charm  of  that  surprising  entertainment." — Macmillari'a  Magazine. 
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the  faith  of  hunmnity  in  the  person  of  its  divine  Lord  an 
Saviour.  The  clouds,  big  and  small,  pass  away ;  the  sun 
continues  to  shine  :  darkness  has  its  hour ;  light  is  eternal. 
No  argument  against  the  sun  will  drive  the  king  of  day  from 
the  sky,  or  prevent  him  from  blessing  the  earth.  And  the 
eye  of  man,  with  its  sun-like  nature,  will  ever  turn  to  its 
God,  and  drink  the  rays  of  light  as  they  emanate  from  the 
face  of  Jesus.  ''  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 


Art.  VIII. — The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question. 


SECOND  ARTICLE. 


The  Tjiterature  of  the  Sahhath  Question.  By  Robet?t  Cox,  F.S.A,,  Scot.  In 
two  volumes.  Edinburgh:  Maclachlan  &  Stewart;  and  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,     1865. 

WE  return  once  more  to  Mr  Cox's  important  volumes. 
In  last  article,  attention  was  directed  to  the  argument 
for  the  divine  institution  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Lord's  day.  It  now  remains  that  we  follow  our  author  in  a 
sketch  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  the 
Sabbath  question  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present  time. 
Very  imperfect  such  a  review  must  needs  be  from  want  of 
space,  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons.*  Here  especially  the 
amazing  industry  and  research  of  Mr  Cox  appear.  An 
F.S.A.,  he  evidently  feels  as  much  satisfaction  in  searching 
out  and  arranging  the  literary  relics  of  bygone  historic 
periods,  as  geologists  experience  in  disinterring  and  classify- 
ing the  fossil  remains  of  a  yet  more  remotely  distant  time. 
Parts  of  his  work  are  so  crowded  with  names  of  authors,  fol- 
lowed by  extracts,  more  or  less  extended,  of  the  sentiments 
they  held,  that  his  pages  look  like  those  of  a  publisher's 

*  As  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  will  probably  be  deemed  that 
regarding  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers  belonging  to  the  first  three 
centuries,  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  detail.  To  economise 
space,  only  the  English  renderings  of  the  several  passages  will  be  presented. 
These,  however,  taken  from  the  approved  authors  quoted  by  Mr  Cox.  will  be 
carefully  verified;  In  some  cases  the  translation  will  be  made  more  literal, 
and  tiie  most  important  words  in  the  original  will  be  occasionally  added 
within  parentheses,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself. 
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circular;  while  so  far  as  our  investigation  has  gone,  the 
quotations  made  are  in  every  respect  accurate.  We  may 
differ  from  him  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
statements  of  a  certain  work,  or  series  of  works,  but  have 
never  found  reason  to  complain  that  these  statements  were 
not  laid  before  us  fairly.     But  to  the  history. 

The  first  allusion  to  the  Lord's  day  on  the  part  of  an  unin* 
spired  writer  is  to  be  found  in  the  w^ell-known  letter  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan  by  Pliny  the  younger,  Governor  of 
Bithynia,  about  a.d.  107.  Speaking  of  some  Christians 
accused  before  him,  he  says,  they  admitted  ^'that  they  met 
(or  rather,  were  wont  to  meet)  on  a  certain  stated  day  {stato 
die)  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form 
of  prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  some  god  {quasi  Deo),  binding 
themselves,  &c.,  after  which,  it  was  their  custom  to  sepa- 
rate, and  then  re-assemble  to  eat  in  common  a  harmless 
meal"  (Pliny's  Letters,  Melmoth's  Translation,  p.  467. 
London,  1810).  On  a  certain  stated  day.  Which  was  it  ? 
Connecting  the  phrase  with  the  New  Testament  passages 
which  speak  of  the  meeting  of  Christians  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  one  would  think  it  ought  to  be  universally 
admitted  that  this  was  obviously  the  day  spoken  of.  It 
illustrates  the  force  of  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  whole 
question  before  us,  that  Mr  Cox,  speaking  historically,  is 
obliged  to  say,  *'  It  has  been  questioned  what  the  *  stated 
day'  mentioned  by  Pliny  was,  whether  the  first,  or  the 
seventh,  or  any  day  of  the  week,  or  a  day  in  the  Greek  decade, 
or  in  the  month'' !  (i.  p.  297). 

To  turn  next  to  the  apostolic  fathers.  A  passage  in 
Clement  of  Eome's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  generally 
held  to  be  genuine,  exhorts  that  **  we  perform  our  offerings 
and  service  to  God  at  their  appointed  seasons  [or  rather, 
that  we  ought  to  perform  in  order  all  the  services  which  the 
Master  (o  ArffrrorTjg)  has  ordered  us  to  do  at  their  appointed 
seasons].  The  "'appointed  seasons'  are  explained  to  mean 
'  certain  determinate  times  and  hours';  too  vague  a  descrip- 
tion to  be  of  much  use  for  historic  purposes"  (Chevalier's 
Translation  of  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xl. ; 
also  Cox,  i.  813). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written 
by  him  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is 
almost  equally  available  for  the  present  purpose,  since  all 
admit  it  to  be  a  genuine  relic  of  remote  Christian  antiquity. 
Thus  the  Tubingen  editor  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  dates  it 
from  107  to  120  a.d.,  adding  that,  according  to  Origen, 
Gelsus  quoted  from  it  about  the  year  150  or  160  (see  p.  xiii 
of  the  work  just  named).     In  a  passage  referring  to  the 
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creation,  the  so-called  Barnabas  writes  :  *' Lastly,  he  saitl 
unto  them.  Your  new  moons  and  your  Sabbaths  I  cannot 
bear  them.  Consider  what  he  means  by  it.  The  Sabbaths, 
says  he,  which  ye  now  keep  are  not  acceptable  unto  me,  but 
those  which  I  have  made,  when  resting  from  all  things,  I 
shall  begin  the  eighth  day ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the 
other  world ;  for  which  cause  we  observe  the  eighth  day  with 
gladness,  in  which  also  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  hav- 
ing manifested  himself,  ascended  into  heaven"  (Epist.  i. 
chap.  XV.,  Wake's  Translation,  third  edition  (1719),  slightly 
altered ;  also  Cox,  i.  316). 

There  is  a  passage  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry  both  in 
the  longer  and  shorter  recension  of  the  epistle  to  the  Mag- 
nesians,  formerly  attributed  to  Ignatius;  but  as  Cureton 
unhesitatingly  assigns  the  whole  of  the  letter  in  question  to 
a  later  age  (see  his  Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  Ixi-lxxv,  and 
327,  330),  it  can  be  no  authority  for  the  observances  of  this 
early  time.     Thus  much  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 

The  next  Christian  writer  who  claims  notice  is  Justin 
Martyr.  Mr  Cox  well  remarks  that  "  the  following  is  tha 
most  important  passage  in  Justin  Martyr,  or  indeed  in  any 
of  the  fathers,  relative  to  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  written 
between  a.d.  139  and  a.d.  150": — 

"  And  on  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  an 
assembly  in  one  place  of  all  who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in 
the  country,  and  the  memoirs  of  apostles  or  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  the  time  permits.  Then 
when  the  reader  hath  ceased,  the  president  delivers  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  reminds  and  exhorts  them  to  the  imita- 
tion of  all  these  good  things.  We  then  all  stand  up  together, 
and  put  forth  prayers.  Then,  as  we  have  already  said, 
when  we  cease  from  prayer,  bread  is  brought,  and  wine  and 
water ;  and  the  president  in  like  manner  offers  up  prayers 
and  praises  with  his  utmost  power ;  and  the  people  express 
their  assent  by  saying,  Amen.  The  consecrated  elements 
are  then  distributed  and  received  by  every  one ;  and  a  por- 
tion is  sent  by  the  deacons  to  those  who  are  absent. 

"  (88.)  Each  of  those  also  who  have  abundance,  and  are 
willing,  according  to  his  choice,  gives  what  he  thinks  fit ; 
and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the  president,  who 
succours  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  and  those  who  are 
in  necessity  from  disease  or  any  other  cause ;  those  also  who 
are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  who  are  sojourning  among 
us ;  and  in  a  word,  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need. 

"  (89.)  We  all  of  us  assemble  together  on  Sunday,  because 
it  is  the  first  day  in  which  God  changed  darkness  and  matter, 
and  made  the  world.     On  the  same  day  also,  Jesus  Christ 
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our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  For  he  was  crucified  the 
day  before  that  of  Saturn ;  and  on  the  day  after  that  of 
Saturn,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Sun,  he  appeared  to  his 
apostles  and  disciples,  and  taught  them  what  we  now  submit 
to  your  consideration." — (Apology  for  the  Christians  to  An- 
toninus Pius,  sees.  87-89,  Chevallier's  Translation  ;  also 
Cox,  ii.  3.) 

In  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  he  says,  "  The  command  to 
circumcise  infants  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  type  of  the  true 
circumcision  by  which  we  were  circumcised  from  error  and 
wickedness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (rp  (j^icf  r&v  caZQurm 
vnjbs^cf) ;  therefore  it  remains  the  first  and  chief  of  all  the 
days." — (Sect.  41.)  (Or  more  literally.  For  the  first  (day)  of 
the  week  remaining  the  first  of  all  the  days,  is  called, 
&c.) 

Again,  he  says  that  the  Jews  brought  the  charge  against 
the  followers  of  Jesus  that,  though  they  boasted  of  their 
piety,  and  thought  themselves  superior  to  other  people,  they 
in  no  respect  differed  from  the  heathen  in  their  mode  of 
life,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  observe  festivals,  or  Sabbaths, 
or  the  rite  of  circumcision,  sec.  10.  To  this  Justin  replies, 
*'  The  new  law  will  have  you  keep  a  perpetual  Sabbath ;  but 
you,  when  you  have  passed  one  day  in  idleness,  suppose  you 
have  done  a  pious  deed,  not  thinking  why  the  command  was 
given  you.  .  .  .  God  is  not  pleased  with  such  things  as 
these.  If  any  one  among  you  is  guilty  of  perjury  or  fraud, 
let  him  cease  from  them;  if  he  is  an  adulterer,  let  him 
repent,  and  he  will  have  kept  the  most  sweet  and  true  (r^vpi^St 
xa/  aXvjdivd)  Sabbaths  of  God." — (Ibid.  sec.  12.) 

Again,  **  Do  you  see  that  the  elements  are  never  idle,  nor 
keep  a  Sabbath?  Continue  as  you  were  created.  For  if 
there  was  no  need  of  circumcision  before  Abraham,  nor  of 
the  observation  of  Sabbath-keeping,  and  festivals,  and  obla- 
tions before  Moses,  neither  now  is  there  any  need  of  them 
after  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ,"  sec.  23.  ** Tell  m#  why  did  not 
God  teach  those  \o  perform  such  things  who  preceded  Moses 
and  Abraham,  just  men  of  great  renown,  and  who  were  well 
pleasing  to  him,  though  they  neither  were  circumcised  nor 
kept  Sabbaths,"  sec.  25. 

"  As  therefore  circumcision  began  from  Abraham,  and  the 
Sabbath,  and  sacrifices,  and  oblations  from  Moses,  and  it 
has  been  shewn  that  they  were  instituted  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  your  heart,  so,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  they  were  to  end  in  .  .  .  Christ  the  Son  of  God," 
sec.  43. 

In  a  fragment  of  a  letter  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
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preserved  by  Eusebius,  the  words  occur,  *'  To-day  we  kept 
the  Lord's  holy  day  (jty^/axj^v  aylciv  yjiMsoccv  diriyo/Mv)^  in  which  we 
read  the  epistle  written  by  you  to  us,"  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist. 
b.  iv.  c.  23).  According  to  Murdoch,  he  flourished  from 
about  the  year  a.d.  170. 

Eusebius  also  states  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  pub- 
lished a  work  named,  6  -reg/  xupiaxri;  Xoyoc^  'Hfiipccg  seems  the 
most  natural  word  to  supply,  in  which  ease  of  course  the 
book  must  have  been  on  the  Lord's  day. —  (Ibid.  c.  xxvi.) 

Irenaeus,  who  died  about  a.d.  202,  has  more  than  one 
passage  of  interest  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  day, 
or  relating  to  the  moral  law.  **  Abraham,"  he  says,  *'  with- 
out circumcision,  and  without  observance  of  Sabbaths, 
believed  in  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God."  The  remainder 
of  the  quotation  as  given  by  Hessey,  and  cited  from  him  by 
Cox,  is  not  in  the  original,  at  least  not  in  that  edition  of  the 
fathers  we  have  used — Migne's,  published  at  Paris.  Hes- 
sey's  printer  has  evidently  misplaced  the  inverted  commas, 
and  thus  attributed  to  Irenaeus  a  sentence  really  penned  by 
Hessey.  [See  Hessey  on  Sunday,  p.  58.]  Eegarding  the 
Mosaic  law  Irenaeus.  remarks,  **  Preparing  man  for  a  life  of 
holiness  [lit.,  for  which  life]  the  Lord  himself  with  his  own 
voice  spake  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  alike  to  all ;  these 
commandments,  therefore,  in  like  manner,  continue  with  us 
extended  and  enlarged — not  abolished  by  his  coming  in  the 
flesh.  But  the  ordinances  of  bondage  he  gave  to  the  people 
separately  by  the  voice  of  Moses,  as  being  suitable  for  their 
instruction  {apta  illorum  eruditioni)  as  Moses  himself  says, 
*  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  at  that  time  to  teach  you 
statutes  and  judgments.'  These  then  which  were  given  as  a 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  as  a  sign  to  them,  he  has  blotted  out 
(circumscripsit)  by  the  new  covenant  of  liberty.  But  what 
are  natural,  and  becoming  men  who  are  free,  and  common 
to  all — these  comma.ndments  he  has  enlarged  and  extended 
ungrudgingly,  bountifully  granting  to  men  through  their 
adoption  to  know  God  as  their  Father,  and  to  love  him  with 
all  their  heart,  and  without  unwillingness  to  follow  his  word, 
abstaining  not  from  evil  deeds  alone,  but  even  from  the 
desire  of  them  (Adv.  Hseres,  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  not.  31,  as  in 
Holden,  Gilfillan,  and  Cox).  In  the  Quarta-deciman  con- 
troversy, the  decision  concurred  in,  if  not  even  drawn  out  by, 
Irenseus  was  that,  *'  The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection 
may  not  be  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's 
day,  and  on  this  alone  should  we  observe  the  breaking  off  of 
the  paschal  fast."  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  23.)  Again,  "  The 
not  bending  of  the  knee  on  the  Lord's  (day)  is  a  symbol  of 
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the  resurrection  (Frag,  de  pasch.  in  Justini.  respons.  ad 
qusest.  115,  ad  orthodoxos). 

TertuUian  follows  next.  He  was  converted,  it  is  believed, 
about  the  year  a.d.  196,  became  a  Montanist  about  a.d.  201, 
and  died  about  a.d.  220.  He  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath,  and  the  first,  or 
Lord's  day.  Thus  he  calls  Jesus  "the  destroyer  of  the 
Sabbath"  (De  spectaculis,  sec,  30).  But  he  qualifies  this 
sweeping  statement  in  other  passages,  as  in  this  for  instance, 
**  Sed  non  omnino  destruxit,"  &c.,  "but  he  did  not  entirely 
destroy  it"  (Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  12).  Sometimes  concluding 
that  Adam,  Abel,  and  others  of  the  primeval  fathers,  did 
not  observe  a  Sabbath,  he  yet  says,  "  That  very  day  which 
was  holy  from  the  beginning  by  his  Father's  benediction,  h@ 
made  more  holy  by  his  own  benefaction"  (Adv.  Marcion  iv, 
12).  Again,  of  the  Jew'ish  weekly  sacred  days,  he  remarks, 
"  We  to  whom  these  Sabbaths  belong  not,"  &c.  (quibus 
sabbata  extranea  sunt)  (de  Idol.  sec.  14).  Of  the  heathen, 
"  No  Lord's  day,  no  Pentecost,  even  had  they  known,  would 
they  have  shared  with  us  !  For  they  would  be  afraid,  lest 
they  should  be  thought  Christians"  (Ibid.).  And  again,  "For 
the  heathen  festival  is  on  but  one  day  in  every  year ;  thine 
upon  every  eighth  day  "  (Ibid.).  "  We  give  up  to  rejoicing  the 
day  of  the  sun  (Diem  solis  l^etitiae  indulgemus)  (1st  Apol.  c. 
16).  Again,  "  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  commanded 
by  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  supper  (in  tempore  victus), 
and  to  all,  we  receive  even  at  our  meetings  before  daybreak 
(ante  lucanis  coetibus) — on  the  Lord's  day  we  account  it 
unlawful  to  fast,  or  to  worship  upon  the  knees  (De  corona 
militis  c.  3).  But  we  ought  according  to  the  doctrine 
received  by  us,  to  beware  on  the  Lord's  da}^  alone,  not  of 
that  only,  i.e.  of  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  *  but  of  all 
anxiety,  deferring  even  business,  lest  we  should  give  place 
in  any  degree  to  the  devil'  (De  Oratione,  c.  23).  But  you 
will  say,  How  shall  we  assemble  ?  How  shall  we  celebrate 
the  Lord's  day  solemnities  ?  Just  as  the  apostles  did,  who 
were  safe  by  faith,  not  by  bribery.  If  faith  can  remove 
mountains,  it  may  with  much  greater  ease  the  soldiery'* 
(De  fuga  c.  14). 

The  views  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarding  the  Lord's 
day  next  claim  attention.  Four  passages  bearing  on  the 
subject  have  been  adduced  from  this  half-philosophical  half- 
fanciful  writer.  They  are  these.  The  fourth*  command- 
ment tells  us  that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  and  that  he 

*  In  Mignes  Edition  of  the  Futluirs,  v^irat,  third.  Suspecting  this  to  be  a 
Romish  perversion,  we  had  recourse  to  another  edition  of  Clement,  that  of 
KeinholJus  Klotz,  Lipsiae,  183 J,  but  there  uLso  it  was  r^iros. 
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gave  us  {hf^iv)  the  seventh  day  as  a  rest,  because  of  the 
sufferings  and  afflictions  of  our  lives.  For  God  has  no 
fatigue,  no  suffering,  no  need ;  but  we,  as  bearing  the  flesh, 
have  need  of  rest.  Therefore  the  seventh  day  declared  to 
be  the  rest,  the  cessation  of  evil,  to  prepare  for  that  day 
that  brought  a  new  beginning  {a^yjyovov) ;  that  is  our  real  rest ; 
what  is  also  the  first  origin  of  the  real  Light,  by  whom  all 
things  are  seen,  and  all  things  received  as  our  inheritance ; 
from  this  day  the  primest  wisdom  and  knowledge  enlighten 
us ;  for  the  Light  of  Truth,  the  true  unshadowed  Light,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  divided  without  division  to  those  who  are 
sanctified  through  faith,  is  Hke  a  lamp  for  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are :  following  this,  then,  through  the  whole  of 
our  lives,  we  are  set  free  from  affliction;  and  this  is  to 
rest.  .  .  .  Since  we  have  arrived  at  this  point,  to  be  speak- 
ing of  the  seventh  and  eighth  day,  we  must  briefly  call  to 
mind  this  also,  for  the  eighth  day  seems  properly  to  be  called 
the  seventh,  and  the  seventh,  as  it  appears  manifest,  the  sixth; 
and  the  former  to  be  properly  the  Sabbath,  but  the  seventh 
a  working  day  {^"^^t  ^sf^  kQdofiddog  xa/  oydoddog  6  Xoyog  va^iiGrfkQi 
xivduvsvsi  ya^  v)  fih  hyhoccg  kCdofidg  etvoti  xvo/'ug;  s^dg  ds  i]  gSSojCe-ag,  xara 
yi  TO  efi(paveg  xcci  r]  fih,  xv^iug  stvai  trntCCaroi/,  l^ydrtg  hi  r,  iQdofidg^^ — 

Strom,  lib.  vi.  c.  xvi.  (Cox,  340-1).  The  translation  is  that 
of  Mr  James,  London,  1816.*  Bishop  Kaye,  who  has  par- 
ticularly studied  Clement,  demurs,  it  appears,  to  the  render- 
ing of  eC5o/ias  and  oyboag  in  the  last  sentence  by  seventh  day 
and  eighth  day.  He  says  they  should  be  seven  and  eight. 
Mr  Cox  also  objects  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  *'  called  " — 
which  it  will  be  observed  is  not  in  the  original.  ^uQQarov,  he 
points  out,  is  not  the  Sabbath,  but  a  Sabbath,  and  for  the 
seventh  a  working  day,  he  would  substitute  the  somewhat 
enigmatical  phrase  the  seventh  a  working  (Cox,  i.  pp.  340-2). 
In  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  a  Christian 
of  enlarged  view,  somewhat  ambiguously  termed  a  Gnostic, 
worships  God,  he  says  that  he  does  it,  "not  at  selected 
times  {niLi^aig,  days),  as  some  others  do,  but  continually, 
during  our  whole  lives  and  in  every  way.  Certainly  the 
chosen  race,  which  was  justified  according  to  the  command- 
ment, says.  Seven  times  a  day  have  I  praised  thee.  "Where- 
fore, the  Gnostic  honours  God,  not  in  definite  places  or  chosen 
temples,  nor  yet  on  certain  feasts  and  appointed  days,  but 
all  his  life,  in  every  place,"  &c.  "  We,  then,  making  our 
whole  lives  a  festival,  persuaded  that  God  is  everywhere 
present,  praise  him  as  we  toil  in  the  fields,  praise  him  as 
we  sail  on  the  sea,  in  any  other  mode  of  life  have  our  con- 

*  "We  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  Mr  James's  volume. 
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versation  according  to  rule"  (vii.  c.  7).  Again,  "Such  a 
one,  having  fulfilled  the  command  according  to  the  gospel, 
makes  that  day  (according  to  Cox)  a  Lord's  day,  (xy^/ax^v 
s7Lii\iriv  r^v  rifMi^av  mth)  on  which  he  casts  off  evil  thoughts,  and 
takes  those  which  are  according  to  knowledge,  glorifying  the 
Lord's  resurrection  as  wrought  in  himself"  (Ibid.  c.  12). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  distinguished  Origen  was  a 
disciple  of  Clement  Alexandrinus,  and  resembled  his  master 
both  in  his  fancy  and  in  his  philosophical  tendencies.  The 
passages  quoted  from  his  works,  as  more  or  less  directly 
bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  are  these  :  "  But  if  any  one 
should  object  against  this  what  takes  place  amongst  our- 
selves on  the  Lord's  days,  or  on  preparation  days,  or  on  the 
days  of  the  Passover  or  of  Pentecost,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
perfect  Christian  who  continually  lives  in  the  words,  and 
works,  and  thoughts  of  the  Word  of  God,  his  natural  Lord, 
continually  lives  in  his  days,  daily  keeps  a  Lord's  day,"  &c. 
(Contra  Celsum,  1.  viii.  c.  22).  A  passage  quoted  by  Mr 
James  from  Origen's  7th  homily  on  Exodus,  sec.  5,  runs  as 
follows :  "It  is  plain  from  holy  writ  that  manna  was  first 
given  on  earth  on  the  Lord's  day.  For  if,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  it  was  gathered  six  successive  days,  and  there  was 
none  on  the  seventh  day,  without  doubt  it  began  to  be  given 
on  the  fifst  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the  Lord's  day.  But 
if  it  be  clear  from  the  holy  Scriptures  that  God  rained 
manna  from  heaven  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  rained  none  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  let  the  Jews  understand,  that  from  that 
time  our  Lord's  day  was  set  above  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  .  .  . 
For  on  our  Lord's  day  God  always  rains  down  manna  from 
heaven — but  at  this  very  day,  I  say,  God  rains  down  manna 
from  heaven — for  the  discourses  which  are  delivered  to  us 
are  from  heaven,  and  the  words  which  are  preached  to  us 
have  come  down  from  God ;  and  hence  we  are  blessed  in 
receiving  such  manna  (Origen's  7th  Homily  on  Exodus, 
sec.  5). 

Again,  "  Leaving  the  Jewish  observances  of  the  Sabbath, 
let  us  see  how  the  Sabhath  ought  to  be  observed  by  a  Christian 
(qualis  debeat  esse  Christiano  Sabbati  observatio).  On  the 
Sabbath  days  (die  Sabbati)  all  worldly  labours  ought  to  be 
abstained  from.  If,  therefore,  you  cease  from  all  secular 
works,  and  execute  nothing  worldly,  but  give  yourselves  up 
to  spiritual  exercises,  (Si  ergo  desinas  ab  omnibus  sajculari- 
bus  operibus,  et  nihil  mundarium  geras,  sed  spiritalibus 
operibus  vaces),  repairing  to  church,  attending  to  sacred 
reading  and  instruction,  thinking  of  celestial  things,  solicit- 
ous for  the  future,  placing  the  judgment  to  come  before  your 
eyes,  not  looking  to  things  present  and  visible,  but  to  those 
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which  are  futui*e  and  invisible,  this  is  the  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  (haec  est  observatio  Sabbati  Christiani).','jj 
23d  Homily  on  Numbers,  sect.  4.  1 

The  writings  of  Cyprian  must  now  be  passed  in  review. 
It  is  believed  he  was  converted  about  a.d.  246,  consecrated 
A.D.  248,  and  martyred  about  a.d.  258.  He  says  of  some 
one  he  had  ordained,  ''  He  reads  on  the  Lord's  day  for  the 
while  with  us,  that  is,  by  his  solemn  initiation  in  the  office 
of  reading,  he  gives  a  prelude  of  peace;" — Epistle  xxxiii. 
(Migne's  Ed.),  xxxviii  of  Oxford  Ed.,  Translation,  pp.  86,  86. 

Again,  "  For  in  that  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  the 
eighth  day  was  observed,  a  mystery  (sacramentum)  was  given 
beforehand  in  a  shadow  and  in  a  figure ;  but  when  Christ 
came,  it  was  accomplished  in  reality*  For,  because  the 
eighth  day,  that  is,  the  first  after  the  Sabbath,  was  to  be  that 
whereon  our  Lord  would  rise  again  and  quicken  us  and  give 
us  the  spiritual  circumcision,  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the 
first  after  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Lord's  day,  was  promised  in 
a  figure." — Epistle  Ixiv.,  &c.,  p.  197** 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  day  took  place 
when,  on  the  7th  March  321  a.d.,  Constantine  enjoined  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  towns  at  least  as  a  day  of  rest. 
**  Let  all  judges,  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  artificers, 
rest  on  the  venerable  Sunday*  But  husbandmen  may  freely 
and  at  their  pleasure  apply  to  the  business  of  agriculture ; 
since  it  often  happens  that  the  sowing  of  corn  and  planting 
of  vines  cannot  be  so  advantageously  performed  on  any 
other  day ;  lest  by  neglecting  the  opportunity  they  should 
lose  the  benefits  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  U8."f 

Cox  adds,  "It  is  a  curious  and  little  known  fact,  that 
markets  were  expressly  appointed  by  Constantine  to  be  held 
on  Sunday.  This  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  a  Sla- 
vonian bath  rebuilt  by  him,  published  in  Gruter's  Inscrip- 
tiones  Antiques  totius  Orbis  liomani,  clxiv.  2.  It  is  there 
recorded  of  the  emperor,  that  '  provisione  pietatis  suae  nun- 
dinas  die  solis  perpeti  anno  constituit;'  by  a  pious  provision 
he  appointed  markets  to  be  held  on  Sunday  throughout  the 
year."  His  pious  object  doubtless  was  to  promote  the 
attendance  of  the  country  people  at  churches  iii  towns. 
*'Thus,"  says  Charles  Julius  Hare,  "Constantine  was  the 
author  of  the  practice  of  holding  markets  on  Sunday,  which 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  prevailed  above  a  thousand  years 
after ;  though  Charlemagne  issued  a  special  law  (cap.  cxl.) 

*  Thia  translation  has  not  been  verified,  Ihe  epistle  not  beinpj  in  tlio  proper 
place  in  Migiie,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
with  no  directions  where  these  are  placed. 

t  We  have  not  found  this  among  Constantine's  decrees  in  Migne. 
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against  it." — (Philological  Museum,  i.  30).  In  Scotland^  this 
practice  was  first  forbidden  on  holy  days  by  an  Act  of 
James  IV.  in  1503,  and  on  Sundays  in  particular  by  one  of 
James  VI.  in  1579. 

"With  the  name  of  Constantine  will  ever  be  associated  that 
of  the  courtly  historian  Eusebius.  Various  passages  from 
his  writings  have  been  adduced  as  bearing  on  this  question, 
the  most  important  one  being  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm 
xci.  (J^cii.),  "A  psalm,  or  song  for  the  Sabbath  day,"  first 
brought  to  light  by  Moses  Stuart.  Speaking  of  the  Jews, 
Eusebius  says,  "Wherefore  as  they  rejected  it  [the  Sabbati- 
cal  command]  the   Word  (Christ),  hy  the  Neiv    Covenant^ 

TRANSLATED  AND  TRANSFERRED  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  SaBBATH  tO 

the  morning  light,  and  gave  as  the  symbol  of  true  rest,  viz.,  the 
SAVING  Lord's  day,  "r/tv  ffujryjiiav  xki  xy^/ax?)!/,  the  first  [dayj  of 
the  light,  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  after  all  his 
labours  among  men,  obtained  the  victory  over  death,  and 
passed  the  portals  of  heaven,  having  achieved  a  work 
superior  to  the  six  days'  creation.  .  .  .  On  this  day,  which 
is  the  first  [day]  of  light,  and  of  the  true  sun,  ive  assemble, 
after  an  interval  of  six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  and 
SPIRITUAL  SABBATHS,  evcn  all  fiations  [assenible]  redeemed  hy 
him  throughout  the  world,  and  do  those  things  according  to 
THE  SPIRITUAL  LAW,  tvhich  tvere  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on 
the.  Sabbaths ;  for  we  make  spiritual  offerings  and  sacrifices, 
which  are  called  sacrifices  of  peace  and  rejoicing;  we  make 
incense  of  a  good  odour  to  ascendj  as  it  is  said,  'Let  my 
prayer  come  up  before  thee  as  incense.'  Yea,  we  also 
present  the  shewbread,  reviving  the  remembrance  of  our 
salvation,  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which  is  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  (sin,  a/jtasr/av)  of  the  world, 
and  which  purifies  our  souls.  .  .  .  Moreover,  we  are  dili- 
gent to  do  zealously,  on  that  day,  the  things  enjoined  in  this 
psalm  by  word  and  work,  making  confession  to  the  Lord, 
and  singing  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  In  the  morn- 
ing, also,  with  the  first  rising  of  our  light,  we  proclaim  the 
mercy  of  God  towards  us ;  also  his  truth  by  night,  exhibit- 
ing a  sober  and  chaste  demeanour;  and  all  things  whatso- 
ever   THAT    IT    WAS    DUTY    TO    DO    ON    THE     SaBBATH    [Jewish 

seventh  day],  these  we  have  transferred  to  the  Lord's  day, 
as  more  appropriately  belonging  to  it,  because  it  has  a  pre- 
cedence and  is  first  in  rank,  and  more  honourable  than 
THE  Jewish  Sabbath.  For  in  that  day,  in  making  the  world, 
God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  upon  our 
souls.  Wherefore  it  is  delivered  to  us  {'rapubidoTui,  it  is 
handed  down  by  tradition]  that  we  should  meet  together 
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ON  THIS  DAY*  and  it  is  ordered  {'jr^offTsraxTcci)  that  we  should 
do  these  things  announced  in  this  psalm.'  "     [Vers.  2,  3.] 

"After  some  interval  he  speaks  again  of  the  title  to  the 
psalm,  and  says,  that  it  does  not  so  much  respect  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  iov  it  signifies  the  ^Lord's  day  and  the  resurrection 
day^  as  we  have  proved  in  other  places,  ver.  5.'  *  This 
scripture  teaches  [that  we  are  to  spend  the  Lord's  dayj  in 
leisure  for  religious  exercises  [rSiv  ^g/wv  affx^trgwvj,  and  in  cessa- 
tion  AND  vacation  FROM  ALL  BODILY  AND  MORTAL  WORKS,.W;/iic/i 

the  Scripture  calls  Sabbath  and  rest.''' — (Cox  i.  361-2.) 

Before  attempting  to  reason  on  the  passages  now  placed 
before  the  reader,  it  is  proper  to  reflect  that  a  certain  im- 
perfection necessarily  attaches  to  all  discussions  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  early  church.  Not  very 
many  Christian  writings  of  the  first  three  centuries  are 
extant.  While  then  the  works  of  the  fathers,  or  at  least 
such  portions  of  them  as  are  supposed  to  be  genuine,  may  be 
adduced  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  institutions  or 
practices  of  which  they  make  mention,  one  would  greatly 
err  did  he  assume  the  non-existence  of  all  that  they  fail 
to  describe.  In  any  circumstances,  it  is  proverbially  difficult 
to  prove  a  negative :  to  do  so  in  this  case  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. 

To  sum  up  now  the  evidence  of  the  fathers,  adding  also 
that  of  the  heathen  Pliny,  in  favour  of  the  Lord's  day.  No 
real  protestant  interprets  Scripture  simply  by  the  fathers  ; 
but  yet  a  certain  value  attaches  to  their  views  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  their  antiquity,  since  the  older  they  are  they  come 
nearer  the  fountainhead  of  the  stream  of  tradition  regarding 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles — a  stream  which,  after 
running  a  little  way,  becomes  hopelessly  corrupt.  In  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  of  exegetical  importance  to  remark,  that 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  about  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Paul,  did  not  hold  the  perplexing  passages  in  Eomans  and 
Galatians,  which  seem  to  condemn  the  principle  of  making 
distinction  in  regard  to  days,  to  forbid  their  observing  the 
**  stated  day"  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny.  And  if  one 
could  entertain  any  real  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression "  Lord's  day"  in  Rev.  i.  10,  he  would  find  his  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  popular  interpretation  confirmed  on 
discovering  that  this  was  one  of  the  phrases  used  by  the 
early  Christians  to  designate  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
True  Sir  William  Domville  says  :  "  More  especially,  I  ask, 
why  is  an  appeal  to  the  text  in  the  Revelations  not  to  be 
found  in  any  writing  of  the  fathers  of  that  period  [the  first 
three  centuries]  ?  The  answer  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to 
need  stating, — Either  they  did  not  considQr  the  phrase  of 
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*the  Lord's  day'  as  meaning  there  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
or  the  phrase  itself  was  an  interpolation  made  in  some  later 
century.  From  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  Sabbatarians, 
you  have  no  escape"  (Vol.  i.  supp.  pp.  6-8;  quoted  in  Cox, 
i.  337).  Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  alternative 
to  which  Domville  would  shut  us  up.  Perhaps  his  method 
of  procedure  might  be  legitimate,  if  one  were  examining 
works  produced  by  sternly  scientific  theologians,  who  never 
stated  what  they  believed  without  at  the  same  time  indicat- 
ing the  foundation  on  which  their  faith  rested.  But  this  is 
not  the  method  of  the  Christian  fathers.  The  church  had 
not  in  their  day  advanced  much  beyond  the  period  of  in- 
fancy ;  and  the  utterances  of  the  fathers  bear  a  much  closer 
analogy  to  the  innocent  prattle  of  children,  than  to  the  well 
weighed  statements  of  thoughtful  manhood.  They  will  not 
bear  minute  criticism.  We  do  not  expect  them  to  tell  us 
from  what  Scripture  passage  they  borrow  the  name  of  the 
sacred  day.  Even  if  there  were  difficulty  in  the  case,  which 
we  cannot  see  that  there  is,  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Domville's  pro- 
posed solutions — that  of  declaring  the  passage  in  Revelations 
an  interpolation,  without  any  examination  of  the  evidence 
of  manuscripts  for  or  against  its  genuineness — is  a  summary 
way  of  cutting  the  knot  against  which  biblical  critics  of  all 
schools  will  reclaim.  His  other  solution  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory. To  our  mind,  the  frequent  use  by  the  fathers  of 
the  expression  Lord's  day  for  the  first  of  the  week,  had 
strongly  suggested  that  they  interpreted  the  passage  in 
Revelations  precisely  as  is  popularly  done  now.  Where  else 
than  from  Revelations  could  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  have  obtained  the  term 
Lord's  day,  which  one  and  all  of  them  apply  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ?  Sir  William  Domville  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  all  inquirers  after  truth  for  having  cleared  out  of 
their  way  certain  spurious  passages  occasionally  adduced 
on  the  Sabbatarian  side ;  but  in  his  controversial  eagerness 
for  victory,  he  occasionally  uses  arguments,  like  that  now 
animadverted  on,  which  we  think  must  entirely  fail  to  satisfy 
unprejudiced  minds. 

But  to  proceed.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Irenseus,  seem  to  have  held  that  there  was  no  keeping 
of  Sabbaths  before  Moses ;  and  Tertullian  has  two  statements 
on  the  subject,  apparently  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
When  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  elements  keeping  no  Sab- 
baths, one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  he  was  about  to 
contend  against  any  distinction  of  days,  yet  we  learn  from 
himself  that  he  and  his  fellow  Christians  observed  Sunday 
because  it  was  the  first  of  the  six  days'  creation,  and  the 
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Saviour's  resurrection  day.  When  he,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Origen,  speak  of  keeping  spiritual  Sabbaths  every 
day,  this  does  not,  that  we  can  see,  imply  that  they  disliked 
the  more  special  observance  of  the  one  day  in  seven.  A 
modern  Sabbatarian  of  enlarged  mind  could  adopt  their 
language,  and  hold  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's  day  all  the 
while. 

The  opinion  is  entertained  by  many  that  the  word  Sabbath 
is  not  used  by  any  father  of  the  first  three  centuries  to  desig- 
nate the  Christian  day  of  rest.  We  cannot  assent  to  so 
sweeping  a  generalisation,  there  being  one  or  two  cases 
difficult  to  harmonise  with  this  view.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Origen  propounded  the  question,  ''Let  us  see  how  the 
Sabbath  ought  to  be  observed  by  a  Christian;"  and,  on 
finishing,  adds,  "This  is  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath."  We  do  not  think  the  attempt  a  successful  one  to 
explain  away  the  natural  meaning  of  these  words,  which  one 
might  suppose  taken  from  a  discourse  by  an  English  evan- 
gelical clergyman,  or  by  a  Scotch  divine,  rather  than  frora 
the  writings  of  a  Christian  father.  In  investigating  the 
grounds  on  which  a  certain  nomenclature  was  adopted  by 
the  early  church  in  regard  to  the  weekly  sacred  day,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  state  of  things  then  existed,  to 
which  there  has  never  since  been  a  parallel  in  the  Christian 
community.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  believing  brethren 
were  Jews,  who,  joining  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
were  allowed,  in  consideration  of  their  early  prejudices,  to 
keep  also  the  seventh  day  sacred,  provided  they  did  not  im- 
pose this  yoke  upon  their  gentile  associates.  To  avoid  per- 
petual confusion,  it  was  therefore  necessary,  to  an  extent  of 
which  one  can  now  have  little  conception,  to  confine  the 
term  Sabbath  to  the  seventh  day,  and,  if  the  first  day  was 
distinctively  named,  in  a  Christian  manner,  to  term  it  only 
the  Lord's  day.  Sometimes,  however,  when  it  was  sought  to 
point  out  the  analogy  between  the  sacred  days  under  the 
older  and  the  newer  economy,  the  term  "  Christian  Sabbath" 
might  be  employed. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  early  fathers,  or  at  least 
several  of  them,  held  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
be  one,  not  of  mourning  but  of  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  com- 
memorative, not  of  the  sufferings  but  of  the  triumphant 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Thus,  Tertullian  says,  ''  Sunday  we 
give  to  joy"  (Diem  solis  laetitise  indulgemus) ;  and  again, 
"  We  consider  it  wrong  to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  pray 
kneeling  during  its  continuance."  So  also  Barnabas,  or 
whoever  wrote  in  his  name,  "We  observe  the  eighth  day 
with  gladness."     Irenseus  would  seem  to  have  held  the  same 
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opinion.  Thus  the  early  Christian  would  have  entered  with 
all  his  soul  into  such  a  hymn  as  the  fourth  of  the  collection 
usually  appended  to  the  Scotch  psalmody, — 

"  Blest  morning !  whose  first  dawning  rays 
Beheld  the  Son  of  God 
Arise  triumphant  from  the  grave, 
And  leave  his  dark  abode. 

•  •  •  •  •       '      •  • 

'•  To  thy  great  name,  Almighty  Lord! 
"We  sacred  honours  pay  ; 
And  loud  hosannahs  shall  proclaim 
The  triumphs  of  the  clay." 

Nor  indeed  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  old  economy  designed 
to  be  an  occasion  for  sorrow ;  it  too  was  joyous,  as  com- 
memorating the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  next  point  is  one  worthy  of  special  attention — the 
relation  in  which  the  fathers  held  the  Lord's  day  to  have 
stood  to  the  fourth  commandment.  With  this  also  is 
involved  another,  viz.,  whether  they  thought  it  needful 
to  rest  on  that  day  from  their  ordinary  avocations.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  the  stated  day  for  public  worship ;  but  Mr  Cox  and 
his  friends  deny  that  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
there  efer  having  been  an  abstinence  from  work  on  that 
day,  till  the  edict  of  Constantino  had  made  a  change  in 
public  feeling  on  the  subject.  Then  it  began  more  and 
more  to  be  contended  that  the  obligation  of  Sabbath  rest 
imposed  by  the  fourth  commandment  was  transferred  to  the 
Lord's  day.  There  are  several  reasons  why  we  cannot 
assent  to  this  view.  On  a  ground  already  stated,  we  attach 
less  weight  than  some  of  its  advocates  do  to  the  negative 
evidence  derivable  from  passages  which  speak  of  Christian 
worship  on  a  stated  day,  but  fail  to  speak  of  sacred  rest. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  passage  from  Pliny,  Sir 
William  Domville  remarks  :  "  '  They  were  wont,'  says  Pliny, 
*  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day  before  it  was  light ' ;  and 
the  religious  rites  which  he  describes  as  performed  by  them 
when  they  met,  are  clearly  such  as  might  be  concluded 
before  the  working  hours  of  the  day  began.  They  thus  left 
themselves  free  to  follow  during  the  day  their  usual  worldly 
occupations  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  reasonable,  if  not  imperative  upon  us,  to  conclude 
that  they  did  so ;  and,  consequently,  that  to  them  the  Sun- 
day was  no  Sabbath"  (Sir  William  Domville,  i.  p.  293,  294; 
Cox,  i.  304).  We  cannot  see  that  on  the  frail  foundation  of 
negative  evidence  one  can  build  up  such  a  structure  as  this. 
Before  it  can  be  ''imperative"  on  us  to  hold  that  by  wor- 
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shipping  before  daylight  they  left  themselves  free  to  return 
to  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  did  in  fact  so  return,  we 
should  require  to  be  satisfied  that  they  did  not  choose  for 
their  meetings  the  period  "before  it  was  light,"  from  the  feel- 
ing that  they  thus  best  commemorated  the  glorious  triumph 
of  him  who  rose,  as  a  hymn  words  it,  "  so  early  from  the 
dead";  or  that  they  did  not  select  this  time  that  they  might 
escape  notice,  and  avoid  persecution ;  or  because  the  slaves, 
who  must  have  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
body,  could  meet  with  them  then,  and  then  only.   Attaching 
again  all  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  Justin  Martyr  is  silent 
as  to  whether  the  Christians  abstained  from  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  when  we  might  have  expected  him  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject, — giving  also  proper  consideration 
to  the  truth  that  the  same  reticence  appears  in  the  case  of 
other  fathers,  we  yet  think  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  against  the  view  that,  worship  being  over,  ordinary 
work  was  resumed  on  the  Lord's  day.     Tertullian,  it  will  be 
remembered,  says  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord's  day  was 
kept,  "  diiferentes  etiam  negotia,  ne  quern  diabolo  locum 
demus,"  putting  off  worldly  business  lest  we  give  place  to 
the  devil.     On  the  foregoing  passage  Cox  remarks,  "  Canon 
Kobertson  considers  this  to  be  the  first  evidence  of  cessation 
from  worldly  business  on  the  Lord's  day.     Neander  finds  in 
the  passage  indications  of  a  transfer  of  the  Jewish  law  of 
the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day,  and  says  that  Tertullian 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  sinful  to  attend  to  any  business 
whatever  on  the  Lord's  day.     I  confess  that  I  find  in  it 
nothing  Sabbatarian — nothing,  in  fact,  more  than  I  should 
have  expected,  considering  that  the  church  had  now  become 
somewhat  settled — that,  rather  than  that  the  duties  peculiar 
to  the  Lord's  day  should  be  neglected,  worldly  business  was 
put  off  to  another  day.     It  is  especially  said  that  this  is  not 
due  to  the  Sabbath,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  day  whatever" 
(Cox,  i.  p.  331-2).     We  think  the  view  of  Canon  Robertson 
and  of  Neander  correct ;  and  surely  Mr  Cox  must  have  felt 
that  it  was  the  more  natural  one  when  he  introduced  the 
mention  of  his  assent  to  the  contrary  opinion  with  the  words, 
"I  confess."     If  the  translation  be  accepted  which  makes 
Clement  of  Alexandria  say,  "  The  eighth  day  seems  properly 
to  be  called  the  seventh,  and  the  seventh,  as  it  appears 
manifest,  the  sixth ;  and  the  former  to  be  properly  the  Sab- 
bath, but  the  seventh  a  working  day ; "  then  Sabbatic  rest  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  clearly  implied.     But  Mr  Cox, 
after  the  example  of  Bishop  Kaye,  disputes  both  the  tran-sla- 
tion  and  the  interpretation.     He  renders,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, eQdo/Mcig  xai  oybaac,  not  Seventh  and  eighth  day,  but 
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seven  and  eight.  He  omits  the  word  called,  makes  the 
Sabbath  a  Sabbath,  and  for  the  "  seventh  a  working  day," 
reads  **the  seventh  a  working."  Clement,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  very  fanciful  writer,  whose  meaning  it  is  very  difficult 
to  follow.  When,  therefore,  one  like  Bishop  Kaye,  who  has 
made  Clement  a  very  special  study,  comes  forward  with  a 
decided  statement,  it  is  difficult  to  express  dissent.  Post- 
poning, then,  any  final  expression  of  opinion  till  we  have 
had  time,  if  spared,  to  read  through  Clement's  writings  in 
the  original,  we  would  with  becoming  modesty  suggest  that, 
as  Clement  was  confessedly  well  acquainted  with  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  s^do^iag  is  the  ordinary  word  there  employed  for  the 
division  of  time  familiarly  known  as  a  week,  it  must  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  for  the  Alexandrian  father  to  use  the  word 
Kbo,u.ag,  without  its  recalling  the  septenary  division  of  time. 
Admitting,  as  we  do,  Mr  Cox  to  have  made  the  translation 
more  accurate,  we  think  he  will  not  deem  it  unreasonable  if 
we  suggest  that  the  participle  icorldng  must  surely  have 
been  intended  to  agree  with  a  substantive,  and  that  no  other 
than  *'day"  can  well  be  supplied.  And  if  so,  then  it  is 
hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  seventh  day  was  held 
by  Clement  to  be  a  day  of  work,  and  the  eighth  (the  first  of 
a  new  week)  one  for  rest.  Cox  explains  that  Bishop  Kaye 
understands  him  [Clement]  to  be  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
passages  discussing  ''  the  properties  and  virtues  of  the  num- 
bers six,  seven,  and  eight,  the  hidden  meanings  of  which 
numbers  he  frequently  speaks  of"  (p.  417),  and  adds  that 
"  the  Gnostic  mystery  of  the  Hebdomas  and  Ogdoas  is 
another  frequent  subject  of  his  remarks.  Elsewhere  the 
bishop  explains  that  **  by  the  Hebdomas,  according  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrine,  was  meant  the  rest  from  evil-doing,  with 
reference  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  by  the  Ogdoas,  the  creation 
of  man  anew  to  a  life  of  active  well-doing,  with  reference  to 
ihe  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  first  or  eighth  day  " 
(p.  258;  Cox,  i.  341-2).  Glancing  at  the  italics,  which  are 
not  ours,  a  thought  arises  which  we  would  venture  to  express, 
though  again  with  diffidence.  It  is  strange  that  the  seventh, 
a  ivorking,  should  typily  ''rest  from  evil-doing,"  and  the 
eighth,  the  antithesis  to  a  working,  that  is,  a  resting,  should 
represent  *'  a  life  of  active  well-doing. 

The  passage  in  which  Origen  speaks  of  the  way  in  which 
a  Christian  should  keep  the  Sabbath,  is  the  next  to  be  re- 
viewed. He  says,  it  will  be  remembered  that  "  all  worldly 
labours  ought  to  be  abstained  from.  If,  therefore,  you  cease 
from  all  secular  works,  and  execute  nothing  worldly,  but  give 
yourselves  up  to  spiritual  exercises,  repairing  to  church,  &c., 
.     .     .    this  is  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath." 
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Mr  Cox  thinks  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the  difference 
between  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  observed  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  Christians  the  first,  but  to  the  contrast  between 
two  modes  of  observing  the  same  day,  viz.  Saturday.  If 
Origen  had  been  a  Jewish  proselyte  to  Christianity  instead 
of  being,  as  he  was,  an  Alexandrian  Greek  ;  and  if,  in  place 
of  addressing  an  ordinary  Christian  congregation,  as  he 
must  have  intended  to  do  in  his  twenty-third  Homily  on 
Numbers,  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  was  originally 
taken,  he  had  been  exhorting  some  coterie  of  Judaising 
Christians  (Nazarene  or  Ebionite),  we  should  have  assented 
to  Mr  Cox's  view.  But,  adverting  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated,  it  seems  more  natural  to  interpret  it  as 
Sabbatarian  writers  do,  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  which 
case  rest  from  labour  and  spiritual  exercises  are  recommended 
to  Christians  on  that  day. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  mention  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, any  passage  in  a  Christian  father  which  intimates  his 
belief  in  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Decalogue,  and,  by 
imj)lication,  of  the  fourth  commandment,  may  be  adduced 
as  evidence  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
rest  on  the — nay  rather  on  a — seventh  day.  This,  we  are 
well  aware,  is  disputed  by  our  author  and  by  many  others, 
and  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  the  balance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  proposition.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  contend 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  ever  kept  the  literal  seventh  day, 
Saturday,  sacred;  and  if  they  held. that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment required  them  to  rest  one-seventh  of  their  time, 
they  could  not  well  avoid  the  belief  that  that  seventh  should 
be  the  first  or  resurrection  day.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  Irenaeus  is  of  a  Sabbatic  nature; 
the  one  we  mean  in  which,  carefully  distinguishing  between 
the  Decalogue,  on  the  one  hand,  spoken  ''  alike  to  all,"  and 
the  "ordinances  of  bondage,"  that  is,  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments given  "to  the  people  separately  by  the  voice  of 
Moses,"  he  says  of  the  former,  "These  commandments,  there- 
fore, continue  with  us,  extended  and  enlarged,  not  abolished 
by  his  coming  in  the  flesh."  Even  Cox  introduces  his 
observations  on  this  striking  utterance  by  saying,  "The 
passage  in  Irenaeus  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one,  as  being 
perhaps  the  earliest  indication  of  that  Judaising  tendency 
which,  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  was  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Christian  Church,"  Cox  i.  326-7.  Whether 
it  is  justly  characterised  as  "Judaising"  will  be  answered 
in  one  way  or  other,  according  to  the  dogmatic  position 
which  those  interrogated  occupy  in  this  controversy.  To  us 
the  view  of  Irenaeus  seems  substantially  correct. 
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We  come  now  to  the  edict  of  Constantine,  wliich  enjoined 
that  the  people  of  the  towns  should  abstain  from  their 
ordinary  occupations  on  Sunday.  When  an  edict  was  to  be 
promulgated  throughout  the  empire,  no  term  could  be  em- 
ployed but  Sunday  (Dies  Solis);  had  the  phrase  been  the 
Lord's  day,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  many,  and 
disrespectful  to  the  emperor's  heathen  subjects.  This  edict 
is  held  by  Mr  Cox  and  his  friends  to  have  caused  the  rise 
and  speedy  prevalence  of  the  Sabbatarian  views  against 
which  they  contend.  But  does  it  not  seem  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  mental,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  political, 
philosoj^hy  to  hold  such  a  view?  It  is  well  nigh  impossible 
for  the  most  despotic  sovereign  to  alter  the  religious  or 
social  habits  of  his  people  by  a  proclamation.  When  he  is 
apparently  successful  in  doing  so,  he  in  general  owes  his 
seeming  triumph  to  the  fact  that  he  has  simply  lent  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  majority,  or 
at  least  of  a  large  section  of  the  community.  Had  he  gone 
against  them,  his  edict  would  have  been  a  dead  letter.  If 
our  memory  serves  us  aright.  Gibbon  in  his  ''Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,"  estimates  the  Christians  of  that 
vast  dominion  as  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  people,  when 
Constantine  established  Christianity.  A  large  majority 
of  these  wel'e  confessedly  in  the  towns,  while  the  stronghold 
of  paganism  was  in  the  small  villages  over  the  country. 
Giving  due  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  edict  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  country,  it  still  must  have  been  a  hazard- 
ous measure  to  enjoin  cessation  from  labour  on  the  heathen 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  did  not  fail  igno- 
miniously,  unless  on  the  supposition,  which  we  believe  cor- 
rect, that  in  passing  this  edict  in  favour  of  Sabbath  rest 
on  the  Lord's  day,  the  emperor  simply  expressed  the  deep 
conviction  of  at  least  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  trusted  to  their  moral  support.  On  this  view 
it  would  not  be  the  promulgation  of  Constantine's  edict 
which  led  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  Sabbatic  views  in  the 
church,  but  their  rise  and  continued  prevalence  which  ren- 
dered that  edict  successful. 

One  believing  this  reasoning  legitimate  is  by  no  means 
astonished  to  find  Eusebius  using  such  language  as  that 
quoted  by  Moses  Stuart,  and  which  must  surely  have  come 
as  a  surprise  upon  Mr  Cox  and  his  friends.  They  answer 
in  the  negative  the  questions,  whether  the  early  Christians 
"regarded  the  Lord's  day  as  the  Sabbath,  and  believed  that 
to  it  the  law  and  non-sacerdotal  duty  of  the  Sabbath  had 
been  transferred  by  Christ"  (such  is  our  author's  language 
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on  the  subject).  And  we  are  astonished  that  one  generally 
so  fair  should  fail  to  admit  that,  at  least  by  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  earlier,  dis- 
tinctively Sabbatarian  views  had  been  adopted  at  least  by 
multitudes  in  the  church.  What  does  the  courtly  historian 
say:  ''The  Word  [evidently  meaning  Christ],  by  the  new 
covenant,  translated  and  transferred  the  feast  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  morning  light,  and  gave  us  the  symbol  of  true  rest, 
viz.,  the  saving  Lord's  day."  Again,  we  "celebrate  holy 
and  spiritual  Sabbaths,  even  all  nations  redeemed  by  him 
throughout  the  world,  and  do  those  things  according  to  the 
spiritual  laws  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on 
the  Sabbath."  Or  yet  again,  "And  all  things  whatsoever  it 
was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  these  we  have  transferred  to 
the  Lord's  day,  as  more  appropriately  belonging  to  it,"  &c. 
If  this  language  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  then  it  is  hard 
to  resist  the  belief  that  the  cool,  worldly  Eusebius,  with  his 
co-religionists  in  Constantino's  time,  held  the  theory  which 
has  been  stigmatised  as  a  novelty  first  introduced  by  the 
English  puritans — the  theory  we  mean  which  connects  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  with  the  fourth  commandment, 
and  makes  the  first  day  of  the  week,  not  a  prayer  day  simply, 
but  a  Sabbath  of  sacred  rest. 

The  history  of  the  Lord's  day  during  the  subsequent 
centuries  must  be  treated  far  more  concisely.  One  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine,  the  Emperor  Leo  YL,  entitled  the 
philosopher,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  886  to  a.d.  911,  pro- 
hibited agricultural  labour  on  the  Lord's  day.  What  Mr 
Cox  would  call  Sabbatarian  views  became  more  and  more 
prevalent  in  the  middle  ages.  Thomas  Aquinas  regarded 
the  fourth  commandment  as  "  partly  moral  and  partly 
ceremonial."  The  setting  apart  of  a  fixed  proportion  of 
time  for  religious  duties,  he  considered  as  moral.  The 
appointment  of  a  special  time — the  seventh  day  under  the 
older  economy,  changed  "from  the  decision  of  the  church  and 
the  custom  of  Christians"  to  the  first  day  under  the  newer 
dispensation — he  deemed  ceremonial.  The  well  known  cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  in  1567,  teaches  the 
"abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law,"  but  says  that  the  people 
must  not  on  that  account  imagine  that  they  are  no  longer 
bound  by  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue.  The  apparent 
contrariety  is  explained  by  the  statement,  that  "  the  ten  com- 
mandments are  not  to  be  obeyed  because  given  by  Moses, 
but  because,  they  are  precepts  innate  in  the  minds  of  all, 
and  have  been  explained  and  confirmed  by  Christ  our  Lord" 
(Cox,  i.  372).  Aquinas's  distinction  as  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment being  partly  moral   and  partly  ceremonial  is 
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retained.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  seen  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  Lord's  day  by  the  apostles,  for  which  a  phrase 
doubtless  deemed  equivalent  is  substituted  in  another  place, 
namely,  "  the  church  of  God  in  her  wisdom ; "  and  had  the 
commandment  been  only  named  the  fourth  instead  of  the 
third,  even  Sabbatarian  writers  would  have  found  little  in 
what  the  catechism  says  on  the  subject  with  which  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  sympathise  (See  the  Catechism, 
also  Cox,  i.  374-382). 

The  much  debated  subject  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Eeformers  regarding  the  Sabbath  now  claim  notice.  And 
the  best  way  of  treating  it  is  to  bring  together  statements  on 
the  subject  from  writers  of  different  schools,  and  ascertain  in 
what  respects  they  agree,  and  to  what  extent  they  differ. 
Turning,  then,  to  Fairbairn's  Typology,  4th  edition,  for  an 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  question,  we  obtain  one  view  of 
the  matter  in  dispute.  In  his  section  entitled  "  The  Weekly 
Sabbath,"  in  vol.  ii.,  pp.  124  to  151,  and  in  Appendix  A, 
pp.  507  to  523,  he  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the  subject. 
In  Mr  Cox  we  have  an  advocate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  who,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  characterises  Princi- 
pal Fairbairn's  treatment  of  the  theme  in  the  3d  edition  of 
his  Typology  as  a  discussion  marked  by  "  care  and  imparti- 
ality." ^What  then  do  these  two  writers  allege  in  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Eeformers  ?  Principal  Fairbairn  states 
that  if  attention  be  confined  to  one  class  of  passages,  it  will 
appear  as  if  proved  that  the  Eeformers  did  not  believe  in  the 
binding  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment.  "  There 
are  undoubtedly  very  strong,  as  we  think,  unguarded,  and 
improper,  and,  as  might  seem  at  first  sight,  quite  conclusive 
declarations  in  the  writings  and  authorised  standards  of  the 
Eeformers  against  Sabbatical  observances"  (Typ.  i.  507). 
Luther,  for  instance,  says,  "Therefore  this  commandment 
[the  fourth],  literally  understood,  does  not  apply  to  us 
Christians  ;  for  it  is  entirely  outward,  like  other  ordi- 
nances of  the  Old  Testament,  l30und  to  modes,  and  persons, 
and  times,  and  customs,  all  of  which  are  now  left  free  by 
Christ."  So  again,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  express- 
ing not  only  the  mind  of  Luther,  but  also  of  Melancthon 
and  the  leading  Lutheran  Eeformers  : — "  Great  disputes  have 
arisen  concerning  the  change  of  the  law,  concerning  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  concerning  the  change  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  have  all  sprung  from  the  false  persuasion  that  the 
worship  in  the  church  ought  to  correspond  to  the  Levitical 
service.  They  who  think  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  was  instituted  by  the  church  in  place  of  the  Sabbath  as 
a  necessary  thing,  completely  err.     Scripture  grants  that 
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the  observance  of  .the  Sabbath  now  is  free ;  for  it  teaches 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  Mosaic  ceremonies 
are  no  longer  necessary."     To  add  only  one  more,  and  that 
from  the  Eeformed  Church :  the  Helvetic  Confession,  drawn  up 
in  1566,  after  referring  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  early 
times,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  adds  the  following 
statement:  "But  we  do  not  tolerate  here  either  superstition 
or  the  Jewish  mode  of  observance.     For  we  do  not  believe 
that  one  day  is  holier  than  another,  or  that  rest  in  itself  is 
pleasing  to  God.     We  keep  the  Sunday,  not  the  Sabbath,  by 
a  voluntary  observance"  (Ibid.  507,  508).     "  In  like  manner, 
Calvin,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  fourth  commandment,  con- 
tained in  his  Institutes,  says,  that  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  but  a  shadow  of  Christ,  'there  ought  to  be  amongst 
Christians  no  superstitious  observance  of  daj^s ; '  and  that 
to  regard  the  sanctification  of  every  seventh,  though  not 
precisely  the  last,  day  of  the  week,  as  the  moral  part  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  was  '  only  to  change  the  day  in 
despite  of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  in  the 
mind  the   conviction  of  its    sanctity'"    (Ibid.    509,    510). 
Such  statements  as  these,  if  taken  alone,  would  certainly 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Keformers  considered  the 
whole  Mosaic  law,  including  the  fourth  and  the  other  com- 
mandments of  the  Decalogue,  as  simply  Jewish,  and  there- 
fore as  not  binding  on  Christians ;  consequently,  Principal 
Fairbairn  says  of  the  expressions  now  quoted,  and  others  of 
a  similar  character,  that  they  "unquestionably  involve  a 
doctrinal  error;"  but  he  points  out  that  after  all  it  was  of 
mere  outward  rest  that  they  spoke  (Ibid.  510).     Then,  again, 
the  Eeformers  had  not  thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  and 
they  took  up  portions  hardly  reconcilable  with  each  other. 
For  instance,  as  the  Principal  remarks,  "They  held,  we 
believe,   without   any   exception   worth   naming,   that    the 
weekly  Sabbath  appointed  at  the  creation  had  a  universal 
aspect,  and  has  a  descending  obligation  to  future  times  " 
(p.  510).     And  "  we  believe  that  they  were  at  one  in  holding 
the  Decalogue  to  be  the  revelation  of  the  moral  law,  and  as 
such,  therefore,  binding  in  all  its  precepts  upon  men  of 
every  age  and  condition  of  life"  (p.  511).     "Kegarding  the 
Decalogue  in  this  light,  the  Reformers  plainly  ought  to  have 
considered  the  fourth  commandment,  as  well  as  the  others, 
of  universal  and  permanent  obligation,  and  yet  it  is  certain 
they  did  not.     They  laid  down  right  premises  on  the  subject, 
while,  by  some  strange  oversight  or  misapprehension,  they 
failed  to  draw  the  conclusion  these  inevitably  led  to.     It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  these  divines  that  the  rest  enjoined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  was  of  a  ceremonial  and  typica, 
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nature ;  that,  as  Luther  expresses  himself,  '  it  was  entirely 
outward,'  and  as  such,  therefore,  consummated  and  done 
away  in  Christ  (p.  511).  They  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
inconsistencies  of  their  position  by  regarding  the  fourth 
commandment  as  differing  from  the  others  in  this  respect, 
that  it  was  partly  moral  and  partly  ceremonial.  In  defining 
the  import  and  the  limits  of  these  terms,  opinions  ran  in 
two  different  channels.  Some  divines,  with  Luther  and 
Calvin,  did  not  think  the  commandment  strictly  bound 
Christians  '  to  confine  themselves  to  one  day  in  seven,  as 
if  to  take  more  would  be  to  err  in  excess,  or  to  take  fewer 
would  be  to  err  by  deficiency.'  On  independent  grounds, 
however,  they  believed  that  the  time  that  should  be  kept 
should  be  one  day  in  seven.  Other  Eeformers,  like  Beza 
and  Peter  Martyr,  held  that  '  the  moral  obligation  contained 
in  the  precept  [the  fourth  commandment],  for  all  times  and 
ages,  was  its  imposing  the  duty  of  hallowing  one  day  in 
seven;  and  that  consequently,  by  changing  the  day  from  the 
last  to  the  first,  which  was  done  by  the  apostles  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  moral  part  of  the  com- 
mandment was  retained  in  full  force,  while  the  Jewish 
mystery  necessarily  ceased." — (Ibid.  pp.  512-514).  Striking 
the  balance  between  apparently  conflicting  passages,  Princi- 
pal Fairbairn  thus  sums  up:  "It  appears,  then,  upon  a  free 
and  careful  examination  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  Re- 
formers, and  the  most  eminent  divines  for  about  a  century 
after  the  Reformation,  were  substantially  sound  upon  the 
question  of  the  Sabbath,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  obligation 
and  practice  of  Christians.  Amid  some  mistaken  and  in- 
consistent representations,  they  still,  for  the  most  part,  held 
that  the  fourth  commandment  strictly  and  morally  binds 
men  in  every  age  to  set  apart  one  whole  day  in  seven  for 
the  worship  and  service  of  God.  They  all  held  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  derived 
thence  the  obligation  upon  men  of  all  times  to  cease  every 
seventh  day  from  their  own  works  and  occupations.  Finally, 
they  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  sound  Christians  to  use  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  him ;  withdrawing  them- 
selves not  only  from  sin  and  vanity,  but  also  from  those 
worldly  employments  and  recreations  which  belong  only  to 
a  present  life,  and  yielding  themselves  wholly  to  the  public 
exercises  of  God's  worship,  and  to  the  private  duties  of 
devotion;  excepting  only  in  so  far  as  any  urgent  call  of 
necessity  or  mercy  might  come  in  the  way  to  interrupt 
them  "  (p.  622).  He  states  also  that  though  they  held  "the 
obligation  resting  on  all  Christians  to  keep  the  day  of  weekly 
rest  holy  to  the  Lord,"  yet  their  one  doctrinal  error  of  deeming 
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the  Sabbath  of  the  fourth  commandment  a  Jewish  ordmance, 
has  told  most  unfavourably  upon  the  interests  of  religion  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  been  the  root  whence  has  sprung 
the  abounding  Sabbath  desecration  that  characterises  that 
part  of  Europe  now.  The  views  of  Cox  do  not  very  materially 
differ  from  those  of  Fairbairn  on  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. He  naturally  gives  considerable  prominence  to  the 
anti-Sabbatic  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Eeformers. 
He  thinks  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Decalogue  and  the  moral  law  graven  on 
the  heart  of  universal  man,  and  believes  that  some  of  the 
inconsistency  generally  charged  against  the  Eeformers  might 
in  this  way  be  removed.  He  says  that  Luther  and  the  other 
Eeformers — not  on  this  point  materially,  if  at  all,  differing 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Eomish  Church  in  which  they  had 
been  educated — repudiated  the  binding  authority  of  the  Deca- 
logue as  a  law,  but  were  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  teacher  (Cox 
i.  384-389).  That  they  were  not  always,  in  appearance  at 
least,  consistent  with  themselves  in  this  view,  he  admits 
frankly.  Thus,  after  the  example  of  the  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which,  denying  the  binding  authority  of 
the  Decalogue,  still  speaks  of  what  is  prescribed  to  us  by  it, 
Luther,  adverting  to  the  fourth  commandment,  speaks  of 
what  it  require.'i  of  us,  while  Calvin  says  that  "the  law  has 
sustained  no  diminution  of  its  authority,  but  ought  always  to 
receive  from  us  the  same  veneration  and  obedience''  (Ibid.  p. 
390).  He  does  not  think  the  words  in  italics  were  used 
strictly  in  their  natural  sense,  and  adds,  "But  as  such 
ambiguous  expressions  were  apt  to  be  misapprehended  by 
the  undiscriminating  multitude,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Judaism  continued  greatly  to  influence  both  opinion  and 
practice  in  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches."  Cf 
course,  in  calling  this  Judaism,  his  opponents  will  not  fail 
to  allege  that  he  makes  a  quiet  petitio  principii. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  our  author,  in  the  preface 
to  his  "Whole  Doctrine  of  Calvin,"  Edinburgh,  1860,  shews 
that  the  well  known  story,  to  the  effect  that  Calvin  once 
meditated  the  transfer  of  the  sacred  day  to  Thursday,  rests 
on  no  earlier  authority  than  that  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  called 
John  Barclay,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Mr  Cox  believes  both  Knox  and  Cranmer  concurred  in  the 
continental  views  of  the  Sabbath,  while  the  martyr  Hooper 
considered  1  Cor.xvi.  2  as  virtually  a  command  to  keep  the  first 
day  sacred  (i.  135, 138,  389).  The  response  in  the  liturgy,  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  attended  English  places  of  worship, 
"  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law,"  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1552  (i.  138).     Strangely  enough,  during  all  the. 
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fifteen  centuries  and  more  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Sabbatic  question 
had  never  become  the  subject  of  extensive  controversy;  but 
at  length  the  conscientious  investigations  of  the  Puritans 
into  all  Christian  doctrine  and  duty  began  to  tell  in  that 
direction  also ;  and  the  publication  of  a  work  termed  "  Sab- 
bathum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,"  in  the  year  1595,  by  Dr 
Nicholas  Bownd  or  Bound,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  at  Norton  in  Suffolk,  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Sabbath  question.  Then,  according  to  Mr 
Cox,  ''  the  Sabbatarian  opinions  of  the  Puritans,  which 
afterwards  found  more  precise  expression  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  are  now  maintained  by  the 
evangelical  sects  in  this  country,  were  for  the  first  time 
broadly  and  prominently  asserted  in  Christendom  (Cox, 
i.  146).  In  1599,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Puritans,  made  an  effort  to  suppress  the  work,  as  did 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  in  the  following  year,  with 
the  usual  effect  of  repressive  measures — largely  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  volume  they  were  meant  to  extinguish. 
The  opinions  of  Bound,  or  rather  to  which  Bound  had  given 
increased  precision  and  more  extensive  currency,  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  country ;  but  while  this  Sabbatarian 
theory  stood  as  the  one  pole  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  the 
opposite  one  came  more  distinctly  into  notice  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  Any  who  have  examined  the  religious 
statistics  obtained  by  Government  during  the  census  of  1851, 
must  have  remarked  how  numerous  Romanists  were  in 
Lancashire,  doubtless  from  its  proximity  to  Ireland.  It 
was  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Romish  leaders  of  that  period  did  their  best 
to  keep  their  people  from  attending  the  Established  Church 
by  engaging  them  on  the  sacred  day  in  dancing  and  other 
recreations,  which  were  so  carried  on  that  the  piping  and 
revelry  disturbed  the  worshippers  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
bishop  having  attempted  to  restrain  them,  a  complaint 
against  him  was  made  to  King  James,  which  elicited  from 
that  monarch,  whose  instincts  were  in  some  degree  priestly, 
the  celebrated  "Declaration  of  Sports."  It  is  dated  Green- 
wich, May  24.  1618.  The  sports  declared  on  the  royal 
authority  to  be  lawful  after  divine  service,  were  such  as 
dancing,  archery.  May-games,  and  Morris  dances,  while 
bear-baiting  was  forbidden.  None,  however,  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  those  relaxations  except  those  who  had  been  at 
their  parish  church  in  the  forenoon.  This  was  ordered  to 
be  read  in  the  Lancashire  pulpits,  but  the  injunction  was  not 
carried  into  effect  in  this  reign,  owing  to  the  opposition  it 
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encountered.  But  when  James's  son  sat  upon  the  throne, 
matters  began  to  be  carried  with  a  higher  hand.  It  appears 
that  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  certain  feasts  or  "wakes" 
had  been  kept,  ''which  led  to  much  disorder  and  profane- 
ness."  The  justices  of  the  peace  having  made  a  complaint 
on  the  subject  to  Chief  Justice  Eichardson,  the  latter,  on 
his  own  authority,  issued  an  order  from  Somersetshire, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  circuit,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
wakes.  Hallam  considers  that  the  proclamation  was  no 
abuse  of  authority,  being  quite  in  the  spirit  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament passed  shortly  before.  He,  however,  committed  a 
mistake  in  having  his  order  read  in  some  Lancashire 
churches  without  consulting  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
This  irritating  Laud,  Charles  was  appealed  to ;  Eichard- 
son's  order  was  disdainfully  set  aside,  and  a  new  issue  of  the 
Declaration  of  Sports  came  out  in  King  Charles's  name. 
Nor  was  it  confined,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  to  Lancashire ; 
it  was  appointed  as  the  rule  of  duty  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales.  Its  date  was  the  18th  October  1633.  It  is  too 
long  to  quote,  but  an  abstract  may  be  given  of  the  positions 
it  lays  down.  Evidently  in  the  opinion  of  Charles,  or,  per- 
haps we  should  say  of  his  adviser  Laud,  there  were  certain 
recreations  lawful  "vpon  Sundayes  after  Euening  Prayers 
ended  and  vpon  Holy  dayes"  (the  two,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  put  on  a  level).  These  recreations  he  thought  necessary 
for  "the  meaner  sort  who  labour  hard  all  the  weeke."  He 
complains  that  his  people  had  been  debarred  from  them, 
and  therefore  republishes  the  Declaration  of  Sports  first  sent 
forth  by  his  father.  In  this  production  of  James's,  com- 
plaint is  made  that  calumnies  had  been  directed  against  him 
by  "Papists  and  Puritanes"  because  he  would  not  allow 
some  "Puritanes  and  precise  people"  resident  in  Lancashire 
to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  using  lawful  recreations,  unlaw- 
fully punishing  them  if  they  did  not  abstain  from  exercises 
and  recreations.  He  therefore  declares  "that  no  lawful] 
Eecreation  shall  be  barred  to  our  good  People  which  shall 
not  tend  to  the  breach  of  our  aforesayd  Lawes,  and  Canons 
of  our  church."  He  thinks  this  will  prevent  their  lapsing 
into  popery,  and  even  reclaim  some  from  that  faith ;  that  it 
will  make  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  the  exer- 
cises "  more  able  for  warre,"  and  prevent  drunkenness  and 
discontent.  "  Our  pleasure  likewise  is,  that  the  Bishop  of 
that  Diocesse  take  the  like  straight  order  with  all  the  Puri- 
tanes and  Precisians  within  the  same,  either  constraining 
them  to  conforme  themselves,  or  to  leaue  the  county  accord- 
ing to  the  Lawes  of  Our  Kingdome,  and  Canons  of  Our 
church,  and  so  to  strike  equally  on  both  hands  against  the 
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{  contemners    of    Our  Authority,    and    aduersaries    of    Our 

church."  The  kind  of  games  regarded  as  legal  are  then  de- 
clared, and  the  indulgence  is  extended  only  to  those  who 
have  been  at  their  own  parish  church  in  the  forenoon. 
**  And  our  pleasure  is,  That  this  Our  Declaration  shall  bee 
published  by  order  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocesse,  through 
all  the  Parish  churches,"  &c.  This  declaration  of  James's  is 
followed  by  a  few  words  from  Charles  referring  to  the  wakes, 
which  were  feasts  at  the  dedication  of  the  churches.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  James's  declaration  was  meant  solely  to 
prevent  those  who  disapproved  of  the  sports  from  enforcing 
their  convictions  on  their  fellow-subjects  who  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  the  doubt  arising  from  the  ambiguous  sentence 
quoted  above,  which  speaks  of  constraining  the  puritans  to 
conform  or  to  leave  the  county ;  while  that  the  stories  are 
true  which  represent  the  puritans  in  Charles  the  First's  time 
as  being  ordered  at  least  by  subordinate  authorities  person- 
ally to  engage  in  the  games  they  deemed  sinful,  is  pretty  plain 
from  the  admitted  fact  that,  as  Mr  Hallam,  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr  Cox,  says,  "  The  immediate  effect  of  the  king's 
declaration  was  to  produce  a  far  more  scrupulous  abstinence 
from  diversions  on  Sundays  than  had  been  practised  before." 
Had  theproclamation  by  Charles  simply  left  every  one  free 
to  spend^he  afternoon  of  the  sacred  day  as  he  liked,  sports, 
we  feel  sure,  would  have  increased  in  place  of  diminishing. 

But  to  proceed.  Argument  was  tried  upon  the  Puritan 
recusants.  Prideaux,  then  or  afterwards  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  and  finally  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  pub- 
lished a  Latin  work  on  the  Sabbath  in  1622,  which  was 
translated  intoEnglish,  and  given  to  the  world  a  few  years 
later,  by  Dr  Peter  Heylyn  or  Heylin,  sub-dean  of  West- 
minster, and  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  What  side  Prideaux 
took  in  the  argument  will  be  at  once  obvious  when  the  name 
and  office  of  his  translator  are  noted.  He  was  not  the  same 
with  Prideaux,  dean  of  Norwich,  the  well  known  author  of 
the  Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories. 
Heylin  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  translation  of  another's 
writings.  Subsequently  to  the  re-issue  of  the  Declaration  of 
Sports,  he  himself  published  a  work  on  the  Sabbath,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  practical  and  historical  parts  of  the 
subject,  while  Dr  White,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  took  up  the  "argu- 
mentative and  scholastic  departments."  All  these  were  on 
the  royal  side.  More  vigorous  means  were  tried,  many  of  the 
clergy  having  been  deprived,  or  punished  in  other  ways,  for 
refusing  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Sports  in  their  churches. 
When  at  length  the  whole  system  which  Archbishop  Laud 
had  been  so  zealous  to  establish,  fell  with  himself  to  the 
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ground,  the  long  parliament,  in  1643,  ordered  the  Book  of 
Sports  "  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
in  Cheapside  and  other  usual  places";  and  all  having  copies 
of  it  were  required  to  deliver  them  up  to  be  thus  disposed  of 
(Cox,  i.  145-183,  415-431,  444,  &c.).  But  we  have  not 
space  to  trace  the  history  down  to  more  modern  times. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we  must  again  express  our 
appreciation  of  his  high  ability,  his  wonderful  research,  and 
the  scientific  fairness  with  which  he  lays  before  the  reader 
the  whole  facts  required  for  forming  a  judgment,  careless 
whether  they  make  for  or  against  his  own  position.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  there  are  times  when  he 
insensibly  passes  from  the  judge  into  the  advocate,  and  that 
his  volumes  have  accumulated  extensive  materials  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Sabbath  question  rather  than  themselves 
furnished  the  solution  which  that  question  requires. 

E.  H. 


Art.  IX. — ItoTne  and  her  Annus  Mirahilis,  1866. 

ARE  the  fears  of  the  Papacy  and  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant 
world  that  ushered  in  1866  to  be  realised?  or,  is  this 
annus  mirahilis  of  Rome,  with  its  programme  of  change,  to  be 
handed  over  to  an  indefinite  future  ?  We  propose  in  this  article 
to  discuss  this  question,  without  limiting  ourselves  to  it.  There 
are  other  materials  in  the  many-sided  phases  of  Rome  and 
of  Roman  life,  that  bear  on  the  character  and  permanence  of 
the  Papacy,  than  the  political,  and,  should  our  space  allow,  we 
shall  advert  to  one  of  these. 

Many  eyes  have  been  turned  towards  Rome  during  the  cur- 
rency of  this  year.  Politicians  and  interpreters  of  prophecy, 
statesmen  and  theologians,  have  been  alike  on  the  outlook  for 
some  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  power  that  rules  the  city  of 
the  seven  hills.  The  least  that  has  been  expected  has  been  a 
revolution,  a  second  flight  of  the  Pope,  the  formation  of  a 
Roman  republic,  or  Victor  Emmanuel  enthroned  in  the  Vatican, 
and  Rome  the  capital  of  a  united  Italy.  These  have  been  pro- 
jected on  the  future  of  1866,  as  its  possible,  or  probable,  or 
most  likely  events.  With  more  confident  minds,  changes  more 
startling  have  been  foretold  amongst  the  certainties  of  the 
year.  The  Campagna  was  once  more  to  be  upheaved  by  her 
subterranean  fires,  and  Rome  and  her  seven  hills  to  disappear 
in  the  conflas^ration.  «. 
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The  annus  mio^abilis  has  not  yet  expired,  and  until  the  cur- 
tain of  the  year  has  been  rolled  up,  we  must  speak  with  caution. 
A  change  however,  and  a  marked  one,  has  come  over  the 
troubled  vision  of  the  Papacy  since  the  earlier  months  of  this 
same  year.  Our  position  having  afforded  facilities  for  observ- 
ing and  noting  the  steps  of  that  change,  we  now  record  them, 
as  indicating  that  the  expectations  of  the  opening  of  the  year 
are  not  in  progress  of  being  realised  towards  its  close.  The 
end  is  not  yet.  The  golden  iiead  of  the  Papacy — its  era  of 
splendour,  when  kings  held  the  stirrup  of  its  pontiffs,  has  long 
since  passed.  It  has  declined  even  from  its  duller  age  of  silver 
and  brass.  Yet  the  iron  mixed  with  clay  continues  to  hold 
the  sword  and  the  crozier,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
powers  are  still  one,  and  1866  is  not  to  witness  their  severance. 
Europe  is  not  ripe  for  the  judgment  that  would  pronounce 
their  divorce,  and  the  fact  will  not  outrun  the  convictions  of 
its  need. 

The  feverish  tides  of  hope  and  fear,  that  at  the  close  of  '65 
troubled  the  Vatican,  and  gave  signs  of  a  struggling  state,  pro- 
voked and  warranted  the  expectations,  that  were  current  at  the 
opening  of  '66,  of  some  approaching  catastrophe  to  the  Papacy. 
The  withdraw ment  of  the  first  large  detachment  of  two  thou- 
sand  five/ hundred   of  the    French   army   of  occupation    in 
November  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Pio  Nono,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  France  seriously  proposed  to  cease  his  protectorate. 
The  Ultramontane  party  in  France  had  repeated,  till  the  pope 
believed  it,  that  the  Papacy  was  more  needful  to  the  Emperor, 
than  the  Emperor  to  the  Papacy.     Besides,  in  his  own  convic- 
tion, the  Pope  had  annihilated  the  convention  of  September  by 
his  famous  Encyclical,  and  awed  Napoleon  into  submission  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  bishops,  and  the  flame  which  the  rebellion 
had  kindled  over  France.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
perceptions  of  a  pope.     He  lives  so  entirely  in  an  atmosphere 
where  all  rays  are  refracted  to  his  eye,  that  while  the  outer 
world  had  pronounced  the  Encyclical  a  blunder,  and  saw  that 
it  sealed  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor,  which  it  was  issued  to 
arrest,  not  till  the  withdrawment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
French  troops  in  November  did  the  pope  obtain  a  first  glimpse 
of  this  truth.     The  steady  tramp  of  the  departing  French,  and 
the  heavy  roll  of  their  baggage  waggons,  as  they  were  drafted 
off  for  three  successive  mornings  at  an  early  hour,  to  prevent 
all  citizen  demonstrations,  at  length  smote  through  the  heart 
of  the  pope  and  his  counsellors  the   sense  of  their  danger. 
Whilst  the  Romans  for  some  days  after  could  not  conceal  their 
joy,  and  exchanged,  as  they  met  each  other,  the  glad  salutation, 
"  We  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  despair  from  that 
hour,  or  let  us  give  it  a  better  name,  the  heroism  of  a  confes- 
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sor  seized  the  "  Holy  Father."  The  Convention  was  becoming 
an  accomplished  fact.  One  half  was  already  realised,  another 
year  would  complete  its  provisions,  and  leave  Rome  without  a 
soldier  to  guard  its  tiara.  The  Pope,  as  one  whose  days  of 
power  were  numbered,  spoke  calmly,  yet  decidedly  and  fre- 
<]uently,  of  going  forth  from  the  Vatican  a  pilgrim  through 
Catholic  Europe,  to  receive  the  homage  and  confirm  the  faith 
of  his  children.  "  I  shall  never  leave  Rome  as  I  fled  at  first," 
were  his  words  at  the  time  when  conversing  with  one  of  the 
Roman  princes,  "  I  shall  go  out  openly,  with  my  staff  and 
book." 

There  was  but  one  man  who,  at  that  crisis,  while  appre- 
hending its  imminence,  neither  quailed  before  it,  nor  relaxed 
in  his  efforts  to  provide  for  its  eventualities.  Antonelli  and 
his  agents  were  at  work  among  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  as  pub- 
lished documents  have  since  proved,  summoning  attention  to 
the  position  in  which  the  execution  of  the  Convention  had 
placed  the  Holy  See,  and  leaving  no  efforts  untried  to  form  a 
union  of  the  Catholic  powers  for  its  armed  defence.  He  had 
no  idea  either  of  his  master  or  of  himself  quitting  their  pleasant 
quarters  in  Rome  till  force  compelled  the  surrender.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Ultramontane  party,  then  strong  in  the  coun- 
<;ils  of  the  pontiff,  were  urgent  that  Rome  should  be  abandoned, 
in  the  confidence  that  a  reaction  would  the  more  speedily  be 
brought  about,  and  the  Catholic  powers  rallied  to  restore  the 
Pope  by  an  armed  intervention,  The  conclave  that  met  on 
25th  December  decided  the  ultimate  course  of  action. 

When  the  unusual  discussion  and  anxious  sederunt  of  that 
conclave  got  wind  throughout  Europe,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  year  1866  should  have  been  ushered  in  amidst  sanguine 
hopes  of  some  decisive  change  passing  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Papacy.     At  that  memorable  conclave,  the  Popfe  and  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  Sacred  College  were  present.     The  ques- 
tion, as  stated  by  the  Pontiff,   for  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting  which  he  had  convoked,  was — "  Whether,  after  the 
departure  of  the  French  army,  they  could  remain  exposed  to 
all  the  contingencies  that  might  arise  in  the  small  spot  of  terri- 
tory that  had  not  yet  been  violated  ?"     Cardinal  Riario  Sforza, 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  Cardinals  Patrizzi  and  GrasceUini,  advo- 
<5ated  with  earnestness  the  system  of  exile,  and  carried  with 
tliem  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion.     Antonelli  opposed  to 
their  arguments  the  precedents  of  Pius  the  6th  and  7th,  who 
refused,  till  constrained  by  violence,  to  leave  the  Eternal  City, 
and  referred  to  their  own  Pontiff's  example  and  that  of  the 
Sacred  College  in  1848,  who  remained  in  Rome  "till,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  the  evil  came  to  a  height  that  took  away  all 
hope  of  a  return  to  good."     Pio  Nono  bowed  before  the  prece- 
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dent  of  his  predecessors  in  affliction,  and  before  his  own  former 
self,  so  gracefully  presented  to  steady  his  then  wavering  pur- 
pose, and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  resolution  provision- 
ally to  try  the  experiment  of  the  Convention,  even  after  the 
departure  of  the  last  of  the  French.  Antonelli's  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  his  influence  was  henceforth  in  the  ascendant. 

The  circular  addressed  by  him  to  the  pontifical  agents 
abroad,  of  date  prior  to  this  meeting,  is  the  best  interpreter 
and  truest  witness  of  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  as  apprehended 
by  those  most  conversant  with  the  weakness  of  the  papal 
government.  It  confirms  to  the  letter  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat  at  that  period  of  the  prospects  of  the  Papacy,  and  in 
the  hope  of  the  realisation  of  which,  Protestant  Europe  was 
preparing  its  jubilee  shout  over  her  fall.  There  is  no  conceal- 
ment in  that  document  of  the  apprehension  that  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  the  French  troops  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  ruin  of 
the  small  portion  of  power  and  territory  still  left  to  the  Roman 
See.  With  graphic  force  it  describes  the  present  limited  pos- 
sessions of  the  See  as  an  iron  cage.  "  The  papal  territory  is 
enclosed,"  is  its  expression,  "  in  a  circle  of  iron,  blockaded  on 
all  sides  by  the  possessions  usurped  by  that  same  government 
which  instigated,  supported,  and  armed  invasion,  and  now  aims 
at  taking  possession  of  the  Holy  Place." 

So  utterly  friendless  was  Pio  Nono  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  as  the  year  1866  broke  upon  him,  that  after  he 
had  gone  through  the  ceremony,  customary  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  year,  of  blessing  the  hat  and  sword  which  the  pontiffs 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  some  princes  distin- 
guished as  a  friend  and  defender  of  the  church,  in  lack  of  such 
he  sent  them  back  to  the  papal  depository.  No  prince  in 
Europe  was  qualified  for  the  honour  of  the  presentation.  A 
squib,  put  into  circulation  at  the  period,  mistaken  by  some  as 
a  grave  document,  interpreted  the  general  expectation  of  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  papal  government.  The  squib  as- 
sumed to  be  a  document  issued  by  the  Central  National  Com- 
mittee, giving  elaborately  detailed  instructions  to  the  Roman 
people,  as  if  the  way  were  cleared  of  all  hindrances,  how,  as 
the  last  of  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  they  should 
orderly  proceed  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 

An  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period,  indicated  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  tremulous  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment. Some  harmless  vivas  that  greeted  the  Roman  senator 
and  the  muncipality  on  their  visit  to  one  of  the  churches  at  the 
Christmas  season,  threw  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  into  a 
panic  of  alarm.  That  once  noble  name  that  kept  the  world  in 
awe,  "  the  Senate,"  has  now  shrunk  to  be  represented  in  Rome 
by  a  single  senator,  who  possesses  his  state  carriage  and  his 
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pageantry  for  festal  occasions,  but  is  as  entirely  under  subjection 
as  all  the  other  authorities  in  the  city  to  the  one  supreme 
power  that  wears  the  tiara.  Long  established  use  and  wont 
have  given,  however,  to  this  senator,  as  head  of  the  muncipality, 
independent  action  in  one  department.  If  he  cannot  proclaim 
peace,  or  war,  receive  or  dismiss  the  ambassadors  of  nations, 
there  is  still  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  determining  the  price 
of  mutton  and  poultry,  the  rate  at  which  the  citizens  shall  en- 
joy their  roasts  and  their  fricassees.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  this  senator,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  had  crossed 
the  hopes  of  a  party  of  monopolists,  who  had  rigged  the  cattle 
market,  and  counted  on  making  their  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  tables  of  the  citizens.  He  forced  a  lower  scale  of  prices 
than  had  previously  ruled  for  butcher's  meat.  A  blaze  of 
popularity  followed  this  measure,  which  culminated  in  its 
highest  demonstration  on  the  occasion  of  the  senator  with  his  six 
conservatori  or  municipal  staff,  robed  in  their  togas,  and 
attended  by  pages  in  yellow,  proceeding  to  the  celebration  of 
a  Te  Deum,  at  the  opening  of  a  year,  in  the  Ara  Coeli.  The 
air  rang  with  the  cry,  "Long  life  to  the  Roman  Senator!" 
*'  The  Marquis  Caveletti  for  ever  I"  And  awaiting  the  return- 
ing cavalcade,  the  grateful  crowd  renewed  their  shouts,  mingled 
with  the  cries,  "  Down  with  monopoly  !"  "  Down  with  the 
Roman  Bank  !"  which  at  the  time  had  in  effect  suspended 
cash  payments.  The  proceedings  were  carried  with  post  haste  to 
the  Vatican.  A  council  was  called,  and  in  the  apprehension 
that  some  insurrection  was  plotting,  in  which  the  senator 
might  be  about  to  re-enact  the  story  of  Rienzi,  he  was  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  and  reminded  that  all 
vivas  belonged  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  that  the  citizens  should 
be  instructed  to  whom  they  were  due.  The  poor  senator,  thus 
reproved  for  his  popularity,  apologised  most  penitently,  by 
straightwa}^  issuing  a  proclamation,  that  flamed  for  weeks  at 
the  corners  of  all  the  streets,  enjoining,  as  he  was  admonished, 
that  all  public  cheers  and  vivas  should  be  rendered  alone  to 
the  Holy  Father.  This  soothing  document  was  signed  by  the 
too  popular  Marquis  Caveletti  and  six  conscript  fathers,  with 
the  flourish  that  once  had  in  it  the  power  that  awed  the  world, 
S.  P.  Q.  R. — "  The  Senate  and  People  of  Rome."  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  ! 

The  very  sympathy  offered  at  this  period  to  the  old  Pontiff 
by  the  strangers  at  Rome,  and  graciously  reciprocated,  bespoke 
the  universal  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  his  position,  as  well 
as  his  own  sense  of  it.  A  grandiloquent  exponent  of  this  s}^!- 
pathy  was  found  in  an  attach^  of  the  American  embassy,  who, 
in  a  speech  that  was  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  papal  party, 
compared  the  Pope  to  the  Roman  Senators  who,  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  clothed  themselves  in  their 
robes  of  state,  and  seated  in  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Forum, 
resolved  to  die  by  the  sword  of  the  invader,  rather  than  aban- 
don the  city  consecrated  by  their  gods.  The  resolution  of 
Pio  Nono  to  cling  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  gathering  dangers,  was 
not  quite  so  magnanimous.  Seven  thousand  Frencii  bayonets 
still  guarded  his  tiara,  and  though  in  twelve  months  the  last 
of  the  protectors  would  be  withdrawn,  diplomacy  was  unceas- 
ingly at  work  in  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  to  secure  guar- 
antees from  France,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  the  temporal  power  should  not  be  endangered. 
The  Gauls  were  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Pope's  seat  in  his  curule  chair  one  of  perfect  personal 
^safety. 

At  the  very  time  the  complimentary  oratory  of  the  American 
legation  was  rounding  its  periods,  light  was  breaking  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Papacy.  Its  crisis  of  alarm  was  about  to  pass. 
The  silent  emperor  had  begun  to  give  some  insight  into  his 
future  policy,  and  that  it  was  no  part  of  that  policy,  that  the 
papal  status  should  be  disturbed,  or  its  temporal  power  endan- 
gered. When  the  Convention  of  September  was  signed,  all 
the  world  supposed  there  was  to  be  a  bond  fide  withdrawment 
of  French  intervention,  and  that  the  Pope  and  his  subjects, 
as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  kings  and  their  subjects,  would  be 
left  to  adjust  between  themselves  the  question  of  universal 
government.  So  thought  Ital}^,  and  still  more  intensely  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  who,  in  the  joy  of  their  heart,  broke  into 
carnival  on  the  news  of  the  Convention.  But  nothing  was 
further  from  the  Napoleonic  thought  than  to  hazard  for  a 
moment  the  papal  status.  Napoleon  had  a  double  card  to 
play,  and  he  has  played  it  with  consummate  skill.  He  had 
long  acknowledged  that  the  army  of  occupation  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  France,  and  he  had  been  deeply  mortified 
by  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempts  to  school  the  Papacy  into 
harmony  with  modern  political  ideas.  Seventeen  years  had 
taught  him  that  the  papal  government  concedes  nothing,  is 
incapable  of  progress ;  may  break,  but  wont  bend  ;  may  perish 
in  its  corruption,  but  will  not  reform;  and  he  had  resolved,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  should  no  longer  bear  the 
odium  of  covering  with  his  protection  a  government  incapable 
of  reconciling  itself  with  its  own  subjects,  and  incurable  in  its 
absolutism.  By  the  withdrawment  of  his  army  he  righted 
his  position,  increased  his  popularity  in  Italy,  gained  golden 
opinions  from  the  Liberals  of  France,  and  benefited  largely  his 
own  finance. 

But  he  had  a  second  card  to  play,  and  he  waited  till  it  could 
be  played  with  the  greatest  effect.     The  Convention  through 
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wliich  he  had  gained  these  results  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
hostihty  of  the  Church.  The  Encyclical  had  thundered  against 
its  impiety.  The  bishops  of  France  had  re-echoed  its  thunders, 
and  when  its  first  instalment  became  due,  and  was  paid  by  the 
march  out  of  Rome  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  French  soldiers, 
the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  had  been  thrown  into  despair, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  picture  of  American  oratory  like 
the  conscript  fathers,  when  the  Gauls  were  in  the  Capitol, 
seated  on  their  curule  chairs,  and  robed  in  dignity  for  a  sacrifice. 
But  the  despair  and  the  oratory  were  alike  premature.  Na- 
poleon had  still  his  second  card  to  play.  He  had  calculated  on 
the  stage  of  conscious  helplessness  and  despair  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  and  now  the  time  had  come  when  his  part 
was  to  appear  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Church,  and  gather  upon 
himself  the  benedictions  of  its  head,  and  the  gratulations  of 
the  Catholic  world. 

At  no  time  had  it  been  the  thought  of  Napoleon  to  hazard 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  a  wandering  Pontiff,  alighting  per- 
chance in  France,  to  provoke  fresh  rebellion  amongst  his  bishops, 
or  to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  to  be  wrought  by 
its  diplomacy  to  his  annoyance.  The  safe  position  for  the  Pope 
is  Rome,  and  that  position  must  be  maintained,  was  throughout 
the  Napoleonic  idea  faintly  and  dubiously  uttered  in  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  but  at  length  most  articulately  expressed 
when  the  hour  came  in  which  it  could  be  spoken  to  his  own 
greatest  advantage.  That  hour  was  at  the  point  of  Rome's 
most  bewildering  despair,  when  meeting  of  the  conclave  had 
followed  on  meeting  to  brood  over  a  retreating  army,  an  empty 
treasury,  credit  at  a  discount,  and  a  Roman  people  ready  to 
strike  for  freedom. 

The  announcement  that  France  was  prepared  to  admit  of 
the  enrolment  of  twelve  hundred  of  her  own  disciplined  soldiers 
under  the  banners  of  the  Pope,  lifted  at  once  the  cloud  that 
had  hung  over  the  Vatican  ;  and  when  this  was  followed  by 
the  invitation  of  the  emperor  to  the  other  Catholic  powers  to 
aid  the  papal  government  in  the  reconstruction  of  an  army  of 
defence,  the  renewed  lease  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  was  felt 
to  be  assured  to  the  Pontiff,  so  long  as  the  finance  was  forth- 
coming to  pay  the  soldats  du  pape.  So  great  was  the  rebound 
on  this  unexpected  movement  of  the  emperor  from  the  pre- 
ceding despair,  that  on  the  circular  of  Antonelli,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  pontifical  agents  abroad,  appearing  in 
March,  the  Pontiff,  willing  to  forget  his  past  fears  amidst  his 
now  brightening  prospects,  expressed  his  displeasure  that  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  government  had  been  so 
strongly  represented.  But  the  secretary  had  not  authorised 
the  publication  of  his  despatches,  and  it  was  easy  to  make  light 
of  a  storm  blown  past. 
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As  the  result  of  this  favourable  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Papacy,  hosts  of  recruits  began  to  swarm  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
or  were  being  drilled  in  the  open  fields  in  its  vicinity.  You 
met  everywhere  the  mustering  defenders  of  the  temporal  power, 
not  yet  accoutred  in  their  regimentals  or  shaped  into  soldier- 
ing. The  Romans  eyed  these  raw  materials  with  artistic  con- 
tempt, and  felt  the  deep  insult  of  their  presence.  A  detachment 
from  Holland  of  short,  broad-shouldered,  bandy-legged  youths, 
still  clad  in  their  home-spun,  who  passed  during  some  days 
through  one  of  the  principal  streets  on  their  way  to  drill,  drew 
forth  the  unmeasured  merriment  even  of  the  porters  and  cab- 
men. Every  one  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  Italian  expres- 
siveness, and  exchanged  looks  with  his  neighbour  of  wondering 
incredulity,  at  the  possibility  of  such  being  shaped  into  rank 
and  file.  The  stately  gendarmes  of  the  Pope,  as  they  marched 
to  and  fro  in  their  measured  pace,  scarcely  deigned  to  cast  a 
look  on  their  new  comrades  in  arms.  Indeed,  the  great  feature 
of  the  early  spring  months  in  Rome  was  the  activity  of  the 
drill  sergeant.  Whfen  the  silver  trumpets  at  Easter  were 
sounding  from  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  Pope  girded 
with  a  towel  was  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and  performing 
other  exemplary  acts  of  humility  that  bespoke  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  world,  other  scenes  were  being  enacted  all  but  under 
the  shadow  of  St  Peter's,  that  startled  you  with  their  contra- 
diction to  the  lowliness  of  these  offices.  Having  wandered  on 
one  of  the  brilliant  days  at  the  end  of  March,  as  far  out  of  the 
city  as  the  field  of  the  old  Praetorian  Camp,  to  recall  the  historic 
scenes  of  the  past,  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
Apennines  as  they  stretch  towards  the  "  lone  Soracte,"  we  were 
surprised  to  find  in  a  spot  where  we  expected  to  have  seen  but 
dim  shadows  of  former  days,  an  encampment  of  soldiers,  and 
the  entire  spacious  field  occupied  as  marching-ground,  the  air 
resounding  with  the  tramp  of  military  and  the  shout  of  the 
drill-sergeant.  An  extensive  block  of  brick  buildings,  as  you 
enter  the  enclosure  of  the  old  fortified  camp,  is  already  a  bar- 
racks for  the  papal  praetorians  ;  the  rest  of  the  ancient  camp  is 
a  field  still  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  same  walls  as 
enclosed  it  when  Julianus  bade  for  the  empire  from  the  top  of 
one  of  them,  when  it  was  knocked  down  to  him  to  be  his  in 
possession  for  fifty  days,  the  brief  term  during  which  his 
unscrupulous  masters  could  bear  to  be  reminded  by  his  presence 
of  their  profligate  deed. 

To  swell  the  papal  force  that  is  gathering  to  this  old  muster- 
field,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, are  contributing  their  recruits,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
of  the  French  have  left,  a  new  army  of  occupation,  numbering 
more  than  ten  thousand  men,  will  have  taken  their  place. 
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That  army  will  no  longer  be  under  the  flag  of  a  foreign  power. 
It  will  be  composed  of  so  many  "  Corps  de  Volontaires  Catho- 
liques/'  the  guard  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  and  his  government. 
By  the  recall  of  the  army  of  occupation,  the  Emperor  of  France 
will  have  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  the  papal  flag 
will  henceforth  alone  wave  over  Castle  Angelo,  but  in  the 
motley  army  his  influence  has  summoned  as  its  substitute, 
Italy  feels  Rome  more  keenly  that  he  has  broken  it  to  the 
heart. 

It  is  true,  that  the  force  which  can  be  sustained  by  a  king- 
dom, so  narrow  in  its  resources  and  already  so  overwhelmed  in 
debt  as  the  Roman,  were  utterly  inadequate  to  hold  Rome 
against  Italy.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  is  controlled  by  the 
higher  genius  of  Napoleon.  Besides,  he  is  a  party  to  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  and  guarantees  the  papacy  from  assault  ah 
extra.  He  is  pledged  neither  to  be  the  invader  of  the  papal 
territory,  nor  to  allow  of  its  invasion.  He  may  be  overborne 
by  his  own  subjects  in  their  determination  to  consummate 
their  vision  of  a  united  Italy  by  anuexiYig  Rome.  The  cry, 
"  To  Venice  !"  now  sounding  from  Calabria  to  Piedmont,  and 
wrapping  Italy  in  a  whirl  of  war-enthusiasm,  if  followed  by  war, 
and  if  that  war  issue  in  success,  will  be  renewed  in  the  counter- 
part cry,  "  To  Rome  \"  that  the  work  of  Italian  liberation  and 
unification  may  be  completed.  But  if  a  course  less  exceptional 
shall  rule  in  Italiau  politics,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  be  pre- 
served, the  protectors  now  mustering  around  the  papal  throne 
promise  for  a  season  to  guard  its  integrity.  How  long  they 
shall  keep  watch  over  the  tiara,  is  conditioned  by  the  relations 
of  Europe.  The  first  shot  fired  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
or  between  Italy  and  Austria,  and  the  Papacy  is  once  more 
adrift.  When  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up, 
old  land-marks  disappear,  and  who  can  foretell,  when  the  waters 
shall  have  again  abated,  what  may  be  the  new  disposition  of 
land  and  sea? 

The  scenes  of  the  political  drama  shift  rapidly,  and  amongst 
these,  in  spite  of  the  gathering  army  in  the  capitol,  may  again 
be  seen  a  Pope  flying  from  the  Vatican.  We  only  venture  to 
affirm,  that  should  the  present  war-cloud  blow  past,  no  one 
need  shrink  from  his  purpose  of  visiting  Rome  next  winter, 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  should  be  setting  his  foot  upon 
a  political  Vesuvius,  and  exposing  himself  to  be  scorched  by 
its  eruptions,  because  of  the  withdrawment  of  the  old  army  of 
occupation. 

But  there  are  other  signs  of  the  decadence  of  the  sovereignty 
of  papal  Rome,  than  what  emerge  in  her  political  horizon.  In 
a  dominant  ecclesiasticism  that  has  outlived  the  era  of  its  need, 
you  read  the  sure  signs  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
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papal  power.  Tlie  measure  in  wliicli  ecclesiasticism  has  affected 
the  past  and  present  of  Roman  life,  religious,  civil,  and  artistic, 
is  one  of  the  most  interest inof  studies  to  the  stranger  in  Rome. 
Its  parallel  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Hinduism  that  has 
wrought  itself  into  the  entire  structure  of  the  social  and  literary, 
as  well  as  religious,  life  of  India.  It  is  not  merely  dominant 
in  the  government  and  political  relations  of  Rome  ;  it  is  a  pre- 
sence everywhere,  and  everywhere,  as  in  its  government,  is  an 
element  of  decay.  In  Rome,  ecclesiasticism  has  the  univer- 
sality of  an  atmosphere.  It  has  infused  itself  into  everything, 
it  meets  you  where  you  least  expect  it ;  in  the  studio,  in  the 
gallery,  in  the  resorts  of  art,  and  of  antiquarianism,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  and  in  the  streets  and  public  walks  of  the  new 
city,  and  under  all  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest 
works,  and  most  magnificent  church  pageants,  is  attended 
with  two  never-failing  characteristics,  bad  taste  and  perverted 
truth.  This  assertion  may  seem  to  conflict  with  the  recognised 
fact,  that  Rome  is  the  seat  of  art,  the  school  of  taste,  the  gal- 
lery of  those  immortal  works  that  are  the  praise,  the  model, 
the  despair  of  modern  genius.  Yet  the  assertion  is  capable  of 
the  fullest  proof 

In  offering  that  proof,  we  do  not  overlook  the  munificence 
with  which  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  has  so  often  expressed  itself 
— a  rebuke  and  a  lesson  to  those  who  congratulate  themselves 
on  being  emancipated  from  what  they  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  call  its  narrowing  influence.  Nor  do  we  forget 
the  acknowledgment  due  to  some  of  Rome's  highest  ecclesi- 
astical names,  for  the  shield  they  threw  around  struggling 
genius,  and  the  great  works  which  we  owe  to  their  generous 
patronage.  Still  it  has  been  the  fatality  of  Rome  ecclesiastical, 
in  her  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth,  to 
falsify  everything  she  touches.  She  is  never  satisfied  with 
nature,  as  she  never  accepts  of  truth  fresh  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  Revelation.  She  is  under  an  irresistible  necessity 
of  exaggerating,  and  straining  after  meretricious  effect.  Her 
heresy  towards  the  highest  truth  has  made  her  heretical  in  all 
truth.  The  poisoned  root  of  her  life  has  shot  through  each 
branch.  Take  some  examples.  Michael  Angelo  rears  a  St 
Peters  perfect  in  harmony  of  proportion,  and  rich  in  its  interior 
decorations  with  the  choicest  of  the  works  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter.  But  Rome  must  drape  in  tawdry  3^ellow  and  gold,  and 
hang  with  faded  crimson,  the  pillars  and  capitals  of  its  majestic 
aisles,  and  convert  the  gorgeous  edifice  on  festa  seasons  into 
the  likeness  of  a  Turkish  bazaar.  Or  she  must  rear  a  formless 
monster  baldacchino  in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  break 
the  unity  of  the  magnificent  whole,  forgetting  the  maxim  of  its 
great  architect,  "  that  beauty  became  sublime  by  unity  and 
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simplicity/'  and  inflicting  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  pain 
which  the  ear  suffers  when  a  discord  is  struck  in  the  midst  of 
some  masterpiece  of  harmony. 

So  fatal  is  Rome's  incapacity  to  stop  at  simple  nature  and 
truth,  that  not  an  early  tradition  has  come  into  her  hand  asso- 
ciated with  her  locality,  but  she  has  strained  into  a  caricature, 
and  destroyed  belief  by  the  unnatural  exaggerations  with  which 
she  has  overlaid  it.  You  go  to  visit  the  Mamertine,  that  veri- 
table relic  of  Roman  prisons,  where  Jugurtha,  the  lion  of  Africa, 
who  so  long  kept  Rome  at  bay,  was  cast  by  his  unpitying  con- 
queror to  perish  of  hunger,  after  adorning  his  triumph  to  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  dismal  subterranean  stone  cell  for 
a  man  to  find  himself  in,  to  die  alone  without  bread  or  water. 
This  prison,  partly  dug  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly  con- 
structed with  massive  travestine  blocks,  tradition  assigns  as 
the  prison  of  Peter  and  Paul.  If  Paul  ever  occupied  that  Ma- 
mertine dungeon,  no  wonder  he  was  reminded  of  the  cloak 
which  he  left  at  Troas.  You  shiver  in  the  hottest  day,  enclosed 
within  its  damp  walls.  Yet  unless  a  friendly  jailor  supplied  a 
taper,  Paul  could  not  have  made  use  of  the  parchments  which 
he  more  especially  besought  Timothy  to  bring  with  him.  But 
not  satisfied  with  the  simple  traditions  of  these  great  apostles 
occupying  the  Mamertine,  Rome  must  add  her  touches  to  the 
tradition  and  turn  them  into  fables.  As  you  look  round  the 
solid  masonry,  dimly  lighted  by  the  custode's  taper,  you  mark 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  one  of  the  great  blocks  enclosed 
within  a  small  iron  rail.  Is  it  some  precious  inscription  cut  in 
the  stone  by  some  weary  inmate  of  the  prison,  to  wile  away  a 
prisoner's  hours  or  tell  his  sad  tale  ?  You  eagerly  look  through 
the  iron  rail,  but  not  a  letter  is  to  be  seen  as  the  taper  is  carried 
closer  and  closer  to  it.  You  at  length  see,  or  think  you  see, 
dimpled  into  this  stone,  something  like  to  a  rude  outline  of  a 
human  profile.  That  is  the  cheek  of  Peter,  stamped  there  in 
basso-relievo,  as  his  head  was  driven  with  violence  against  the 
wall  by  a  fierce  jailor  !  Who  should  have  thought  that  Rome 
would  have  given  to  her  favourite  apostle,  the  first  of  the  popes, 
so  hard  a  cheek  ?  We  have  better  thoughts  of  Peter,  save  at 
one  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  face  was  brass  ;  the  moment 
that  he  denied  with  cursing  and  swearing  that  he  knew  the 
man.  But  that  time  had  long  passed,  and  Peter's  soft  cheek 
come  again,  ere  the  era  of  his  Mamertine  imprisonment,  if 
there  were  such  an  era  in  his  life. 

Or  again,  you  visit  the  little  church,  "  St  Paolo  Alle  Tre 
Fontane,"  St  Paul's  of  the  Three  Fountains,  which  tradition, 
and  probably  a  well  founded  one,  has  assigned  as  the  spot 
where  Paul  was  beheaded.  The  church  lies  about  three  miles 
beyond  the  walls,  passing  through  the  Porta  St  Paulo,  in  a 
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now  desolate  region  of  the  Campagna,  maltuia-stricken  and 
deserted  in  summer  even  by  the  goatherds.  In  the  hour  of 
Paul's  crown  of  martyrdom,  it  must  have  teemed  with  its 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  as  one  of  the  ready  outlets  and  sub- 
urban districts  of  a  great  city.  On  the  spot  where  the  apostle's 
head  was  severed  from  his  body,  a  church  now  rises,  and  there, 
as  a  most  precious  relic,  the  stone-pillared  block  is  preserved 
on  which  that  head  was  laid  for  execution.  But  Rome,  not 
satisfied  with  these  reasonable  traditions,  must  add  some 
touches  of  her  own  to  turn  your  reverence  into  levity,  your 
faith  to  scepticism.  She  shews  you  three  fountains  within  the 
enclosure,  which  sprang  up  as  the  head  of  Paul  thrice  bound- 
ing struck  the  ground,  a  perennial  fountain  flowing  on  to  this 
day  from  each  stricken  spot. 

Or  yet  again,  take  that  most  beautiful  and  natural  of  all  the 
legends  of  Rome  respecting  St  Peter,  that  is  associated  with  the 
church  of  the  Quo  Vadis  on  the  Appian  way.  The  legendary 
tradition  is,  that  when  the  persecution  by  Nero  arose,  Peter,  under 
the  first  impulse  of  self-preservation,  fled,  and  had  proceeded 
as  far  out  of  the  city  as  the  spot  where  the  Quo  Vadis  now  stands. 
There  he  was  met  by  our  Lord,  when  Peter  in  his  surprise 
asked,  seeing  the  face  of  his  Master  towards  Rome,  "  Whither 
goest  thou  V  "  I  go,"  was  the  reply  of  our  Lord,  "  to  be  a  second 
time  crucified."  The  reply  arrested  the  steps  of  the  flying 
apostle.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  perished  in  the  persecu- 
tion. The  legend  is  characteristic,  hits  off  Peter  in  his  impulsive 
temperament  and  liability  to  sudden  fear,  yet  in  his  withal 
true-heartedness  to  his  Master.  But  Rome  cannot  let  the 
simple  and  beautiful  alone,  she  must  add  to  it  her  touches  of 
the  marvellous  and  exaggerated.  In  the  Quo  Vadis,  you  have 
protected  within  iron  rails  a  fac  simile  from  the  original, 
religiously  preserv^ed  in  the  church  of  St  Sebastian,  of  the  very 
print  of  the  foot  of  our  Lord,  when  planted  in  Peter's  way  to 
stay  his  further  flight.  Those  who  chiselled  so  deeply  a  foot- 
print on  a  compact  travestine  stone,  solid  as  granite,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  footstep  of  Christ,  had  certainly  no  etherial 
conceptions  of  the  resurrection  body  of  our  Lord.  A  Hercules 
with  iron  shoe  would  have  failed  to  have  made  so  sensible  an 
impression  on  a  hard  rock. 

The  same  incapacity  of  resting  in  the  true  or  the  beautiful, 
and  letting  them  alone,  appears  in  all  the  highest  and  most 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  church.  You  expect  when  in  the 
capital  of  Romanism,  famed  for  the  magnificence  of  its  religious 
pageants,  to  witness  some  hitherto  unapproached  ideal,  a  model 
of  august  ceremonial  worship.  It  is  with  a  certain  flurry  of 
expectation  you  hasten  for  the  first  time  to  St  Peter's,  on  one 
of  its  high  festa  days.     The  grandeur  of  its  proportions  swells 
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before  you  from  the  multitude  that  occvipy  but  cannot  fill  its 
area.  Its  nave  is  lined  with  troops  of  soldiers,  and  thousands 
pour  along  its  aisles,  and  press  towards  every  available  point, 
from  which  the  chief  figure  of  the  day  may  be  seen,  and  yet 
there  is  no  pressure.  For  once,  Rome  is  truly  comprehensive. 
Her  great  domed  church  takes  in  all,  and  yet  there  is  room. 
The  pope's  garde  tio6i^e  heralds  the  approach  of  the  procession. 
The  curtain  of  the  robing  chapel  being  thrown  aside,  with  well- 
ordered  and  solemn  state  it  advances  up  the  centre  of  St  Peter's 
through  the  file  of  soldiers.  Its  figures  are  rich  and  varied  in 
their  costumes  and  colours.  All  are  well  draped.  There  are 
cardinals,  episcopal,  priestly,  and  deaconite,  gorgeous  in  purple 
and  scarlet ;  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in  their  rich 
clothes  of  gold  ;  Greek,  Armenian,  Polish,  Ethiopian  prelates  in 
communion  with  the  church  in  the  distinctive  ecclesiastical 
vestments  of  their  nations  ;  mitred  abbots,  the  heads  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  in  their  soberblack,grey,or  brown-hooded  mantles ; 
the  corps  diplomatic,  brillant  with  the  stars  and  badges  of 
honour  of  their  respective  countries  ;  the  senator  and  governor 
of  Rome,  with  the  military  chiefs  and  officers  in  command  of 
the  French  and  Papal  troops  ;  and  chief  of  all,  Pio  Nono  born 
aloft  on  his  portable  throne  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  bearers 
dressed  in  rich  flowing  silken  crimson  robes.  On  each  side  o 
him  rise  the  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers,  full  of  eyes,  and  symbols 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  showering  from  the 
incessant  wave  of  his  three  mystical  fingers  blessings  on  the 
people  ;  every  knee  is  bent  before  him  in  his  progress,  whilst 
the  choir,  waiting  his  approach,  welcomes  him  to  his  royal 
priestly  throne  with  the  full  swell  of  its  choral  symphonies.  ; 
The  scene  is  an  imposing  one,  and  reflected  and  heightened 
in  its  effect  by  the  thousand  eyes  that  gaze  on  it,  you  feel  for 
the  moment  that  Rome  has  succeeded  in  presenting  you  with 
an  impressive  and  gorgeous  ceremonial  It  ought  to  have 
succeeded,  for  the  pageant  we  have  now  described  has  been  the 
work  of  centuries.  To  the  resources  of  genius  there  have  been 
added  the  humbler  contributions  of  millinery,  upholstery, 
j-ewellery,  and  the  art  that  arranges  and  harmonises  the  most 
discordant  colours  and  materials, — all  have  been  taxed  for  ages 
to  produce  that  pageant.  It  has  its  effect,  and  could  you  sepa- 
rate it  from  that  religion  of  simplicity  and  truth  with  which  it 
has  so  strangely  incorporated  itself,  you  might  find  yourself 
wnable  to  withhold  some  sympathy  with  the  admiring  or  wor- 
shipping thousands,  in  whose  hearts  as  it  passed  it  has  struck 
«ome  chord  of  feeling.  But  Rome  must  always  spoil  the  su-j 
blime  and  the  beautiful  by  her  additions,  be  it  in  art,  or  in  her 
own  high  ceremonials.  Follow  the  Pope  to  his  pontifical 
throne.     When  seated,  he  becomes  like  one  of  the  great  blocl^i 
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figures  in  a  London  milliner's  establishment,  a  passive  figure 
in  his  attendants'  hands,  to  be  dressed  and  undressed  ;  now 
his  jewelled  tiara  shifted  for  the  mitre,  now  the  mitre  for  the 
skull-cap,  to  be  again  replaced  by  the  mitre  plain  or  jewelled, 
and  one  robe  to  be  hung  upon  his  shoulders  after  another,  or 
girt  around  him, — some  of  the  dressing  processes  being  per- 
formed with  no  small  awkwardness  of  attitude,  and  with  little 
respect  to  dignity  of  posture  or  position,  or  even  to  the  comfort 
of  the  living  automaton,  as  is  evident  to  all  who  have  observed 
the  anxiety  with  which  il  Sancto  Padre  guards  his  head  with 
both  hands  uplifted  as  his  mitre  is  being  pulled  off  and  on  with 
a  frequency  that  never  admits  the  fear  to  abate,  that  the  papal 
hair  or  ears  may  suffer  rudely  in  the  operation. 

Why  Rome  should  insist  upon  a  public  dressing  of  her 
pontiff,  and  exhibit  his  painful  toilet  to  the  curious  onlooker, 
is  a  secret  known  only  to  the  initiated  in  her  symbolism.  No 
doubt  she  has  her  profound  reasons.  To  the  uninitiated,  it  is 
the  maximum  of  the  ludicrous. 

We  never  witnessed  a  scene  more  grotesque  in  an  assembly 
of  grave,  grey,  bald-headed  men,  than  was  presented  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  on  Ash  Wednesday  of  last  February.  The 
sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo  seemed  to  frown  from  their  frescoed 
roofs  upon-the  scene.  The  carnival  had  just  rung  out  its  merry 
peal  of  bells,  thrown  off  its  masks  and  mummeries,  dropped  its 
withering  bouquets,  cast  away  its  last  handful  of  confetti,  and 
ceased  its  deafening  senza  moccolo,  to  rush  to  penance,  and 
clothe  itself  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  In  exemplary  humihty, 
the  Pope  and  his  sacred  college  were  early  at  their  peniten- 
tiary service  in  the  chapel,  where  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael 
Angelo  preaches  to  you  as  Paul  did  before  Felix,  by  casting 
your  mind  forward  to  the  day  yet  to  come.  In  this  sanctuary 
of  art  the  cardinals  had  assembled  to  receive  from  the  supreme 
pontiff,  each  on  the  circular  shaven  spot  of  his  head,  the  visible 
sign  of  some  inward  invisible  grace.  As  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  passed  to  their  places,  their  appearance  suggested 
any  idea  rather  than  a  meeting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The 
ample  folds  of  their  purple  robes  swept  some  yards  behind 
them,  borne  as  a  train  by  servants  in  attendance,  as  they  passed 
through  the  crowd  into  the  square  space  in  the  chapel  seated 
for  their  reception.  When  seated,  the  train  was  twisted  up, 
and  laid  carefully  behind  each  cardinal,  to  bo  again  untwisted 
by  his  attendant  as  he  rose  and  moved  towards  the  throne  to 
offer  his  salutations  and  receive  the  benedictions  of  the  holy 
father.  In  all  this  there  was  not  a  little  state,  but  no  peniten- 
tiary service.  The  salutation  ended,  the  chapel  on  a  sudden 
became  one  great  robing  room.  Servants  in  livery  were  hurry- 
ing along  the  passages,  each  carrying  a  broad,  open  shallow 
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basket,  such  as  nurses  use  for  their  baby-clothes,  and  making 
towards  their  masters.  There  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty 
or  forty  smart  powdered  fellows  who  thus  instantaneously,  on 
some  given  signal,  invaded  the  centre  part  of  the  chapel,  and 
who  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  task  of  turning  off  the  long 
purple  robes  of  their  respective  masters,  passing  in  their  place 
a  short  white  lace  frock  over  their  heads,  and  capping  that  with 
another  garment  not  of  sackcloth,  as  the  day  and  occasion 
seemed  to  require,  but  with  a  robe  inwoven  with  gold  on  a 
silk  ground,  such  as  dignified  ecclesiastics  wear  when  they  per- 
form mass,  and  shew  their  ornate  backs  to  the  flock.  The 
dressing  finished,  and  the  cast-off  purple  folded  up,  and  re- 
turned to  the  baby-clothes  basket,  the  exit  of  the  servants 
followed  with  the  same  hurrying  and  jostling  as  their  en- 
trance, each  encumbered  like  great  Caesar  with  his  weight  of 
purple.  Why  Rome  should  offend  all  taste  by  converting 
her  august  Sistine  chapel,  and  during  what  she  esteems  a 
solemn  religious  service,  into  a  toilet  for  the  cardinals,  she 
alone  can  answer.  It  is  her  fatality,  in  having  habituated  her- 
self to  the  corruption  of  the  truth,  to  do  everything  untruly, 
and  leave  the  touch  of  her  first  great  transgression  upon  all . 
that  she  does — true  and  simple  in  nothing.  The  toilet  over, 
the  ceremonial  of  Ash  Wednesday  proceeded  with  its  accus- 
tomed humiliations, — the  Pope  himself  first  receiving  an  in- 
sensibly small  quantity  of  the  incensed  ashes  on  his  uncovered 
head,  and  in  return  for  the  easy  penitence,  absolving  each  of 
his  cardinals  as  in  succession  they  knelt  before  him,  touching, 
with  his  finger  dipped  in  the  vessel  with  the  consecrated  ashes, 
the  little  bald  spot,  and  pronouncing  a  benediction  that  sent 
away  the  princely  penitent  joyful  no  doubt  in  heart,  though 
with  a  still  gravely  composed  and  somewhat  elongated  rueful 
face. 

The  same  leaven  runs  through  the  life  of  the  humblest  of 
the  religious  orders  of  Rome,  and  perverts  it  in  seasons  when 
truth  and  nature  are  nearest  to  men's  hearts.  If  under  any 
circumstances  nature  should  speak,  it  is  in  the  reverence  we 
pay  to  the  dead.  The  event  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  our  common  lot,  and  to  an  end  of  all  human  vanities 
and  exaggerations.  The  honour  we  render  the  dead  should  be 
in  harmony  with  their  condition  and  its  lesson  to  ourselves, — 
it  should  be  natural.  In  Rome,  in  a  spacious  convent,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  there  is  a  well-known 
cemetery.  This  convent,  and  its  pleasant  and  extensive  garden, 
adjoin  the  famed  pleasure  grounds  and  ruins  of  Sallust's  pala- 
tial villa.  Attached  to  the  convent  is  a  church,  well  known  to 
the  lovers  of  art  for  its  picture  of  Guido's  Archangel  Michael 
smiting  the  dragon.     Under  the  low  vaulted  chambers  of  this 
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church  is  the  burying  place  of  the  friars.  As  its  interior  opens 
to  you  under  the  dim  taper  of  your  guide,  the  grinning  spectres 
that  look  out  upon  you  with  their  hollow  eyes  and  lantern 
jaws  from  their  niches  begin  to  flash  upon  you,  this  is  no  place 
of  interment  of  the  dead,  but  of  their  exhumed  bodies.  As  the 
light  is  increasingly  cast  upon  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  vaulted 
chambers,  you  are  startled  to  observe  that  you  are  enclosed  in 
a  chamber  literally  encased  in  bones,  wrought  into  ornamented, 
fretted  roof  work,  and  hung  upon  the  walls  in  variously 
wreathed  and  architectonic  figures.  The  chandelier  hung  from 
the  ceiling  is  composed  of  an  artistic  arrangement  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  bones  of  some  venerable  Capuchin,  and  the  lamps 
projected  from  the  wall  have  their  support  from  the  great  arm- 
bones  of  some  Saul  amongst  the  order.  In  one  recess  you  are 
presented  with  a  circle  of  entire  skeletons,  famous  generals,  and 
heads  of  the  order,  still  clothed  in  their  brown-hooded  Capu- 
chin mantles,  and  holding  in  their  hands  lamps  ever  fed,  sym- 
bolical of  their  once  burning  and  shining  lives.  Other  recesses 
are  inlaid  with  mj^riads  of  skulls,  named  and  ticketed,  and 
adjoining  them  are  others  set  with  the  disjecta  memnhra  that 
once  owned  these  heads  as  masters. 

The  scene  we  shall  not  say  is  revolting,  for  the  bones  are 
very  dry  an4  well  polished  ;  but  the  mental  training  and  habits 
of  thought  that  could  subject  a  confraternity  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  such  fantastic  tricks  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
associates  ;  that  could  so  thoroughly  de-naturalise  them,  is  a 
subject  for  study.  We  doubt  if  a  solution  could  be  found  for 
it  but  in  the  falsity  that,  turning  aside  the  heart  from  truth, 
twists  and  wriggles  it  into  all  distorting  fancies. 

The  pretext  for  this  new  moulding  and  polishing  up  of  the 
bones  of  their  companions  is  the  sacredness  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  buried,  and  the  necessity  from  its  limited 
quantity  of  disinterring  the  old  before  the  burial  of  the  newly 
dead.  But  the  colu7)ib(vna  of  the  heathen  of  their  own  city 
might  have  taught  them  a  better  lesson  :  Ne  tangite,  0  Trior- 
tales,  reverere  manes  Deos.  No  doubt,  in  addition  to  the  false 
taste  that  dictated  this  fantastic  use  of  the  remains  of  their 
old  associates,  the  financial  interests  of  the  order  may  have 
contributed  to  perpetuate  it.  For  on  certain  high  days,  as 
"  All  Souls,"  and  at  other  seasons  when  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted are  especially  commemorated  by  the  church,  these 
sepulchral  chambers  are  thrown  open,  splendidly  illuminated, 
and  crowded  by  a  throng  of  wondering  spectators,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  make  their  entrance  and  their  exit  without  the  im- 
ploring rattle  of  the  money-box,  with  its  noisy  biocchi,  for 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  spectres,  that  have  awakened  the 
compassion  or  the  fears  of  the  visitors. 
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The  same  phase  of  exaggeration,  strained  conception,  and 
heresy  against  the  natural,  deforjns  and  startles  you  in  some  of 
the  finest  productions  of  Italian,  art.  The  sculptors  and  painters 
that  wrought  under  the  patronage  of  the  church,  and  drew  their 
inspiration  or  their  commands  from  it, — and  this  embraces  the 
artists  of  all  schools, — seldom  escape  in  the  conception  of  their 
subjects,  or  in  their  treatment,  from  the  spirit  of  their  masters. 
What  but  a  taste  disturbed  by  the  gross  materialistic  concep- 
tions of  Romanism  could  have  guided  the  exquisite  pencil  of 
Guide  to  that  composition,  as  false  in  taste  as  it  is  profane  in 
conception,  which  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Capitol  under  the  name  of  a  picture  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit !" 
Or  what  could  have  led  Raphael,  with  his  delicate  sense  of 
truth  and  nature,  to  have  shocked  both,  by  bending  his  pencil 
to  that  fearful  caricature  of  the  divine  Creator  on  the  roof  of 
the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican,  where  an  old  man  with  streaming 
hair,  astride  upon  a  cloud,  and  arms  outstretched,  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  representation  of  God  dividing  the  light  from  the 
darkness  1  A  mind  perverted  by  familiarity  with  Rome's 
treatment  of  truth,  and  unable  to  disentangle  itself  from  its 
radical  falsity,  could  alone  have  allowed  itself  such  unhallowed 
liberties,  or  having  ventured  on  them,  not  hastened  with  one 
dash  of  a  repenting  brush  to  have  effaced  the  impious  repre- 
sentation. 

Can  we  avoid  saying,  in  spite  of  the  depth  and  truth  of 
feeling  in  the  same  great  painter's  magnificent  picture  of  the 
Deposition  or  Entombment,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Borghese,  that 
nothinof  but  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  extravagance  of 
thought  that  is  inseparable  from  all  Romish  conceptions  of 
Biblical  incidents,  could  have  misled  his  pencil  to  have  cast 
Mary  into  a  faint  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants,  overwhelmed 
by  her  affliction.  Neither  Scripture  nor  nature  warrants  this 
issue  of  her  calm,  faith -sustained  sorrow,  though,  His  excepted 
at  whose  cross  she  had  that  day  stood,  never  sorrow  had  been 
like  unto  her  sorrow.  But  Raphael  was  familiar  with  Rome's 
ever-recurring  figure  in  her  stations  of  the  Passion,  that  repre- 
sents our  Lord  himself  falling  and  fainting  under  the  burden 
of  His  cross.  Why  should  not  Mary  faint  also  ?  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  Rome  that  she  never  suffers  an  inward  sorrow 
to  express  itself  after  its  own  calm  depth.  At  the  expense  of 
superficialising  it,  she  must  give  to  it  some  physical  and  mate- 
rialistic additions.  The  mater  dolorosa  that  faints  in  the 
picture  of  Raphael  has  in  the  churches  her  breast  pierced  with 
seven  daggers,  and  a  face  of  anguish  corresponding  to  that 
sevenfold  physical  death-stroke. 

It  is  this  falsity  that  runs  through  the  life  of  Romanism,  and 
infects  wdiatever  she  touches,  and  that  has  spread  its  leaven  of 
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untruthfulness  through  the  very  hearts  of  her  people,  that  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  her  ultimate  overthrow,  than  the  most 
threatening  of  political  combinations,  or  than  the  most  violent 
revolutionary  outbreaks.  This  is  a  worm  at  her  root  that  is 
surely  preparing  her  dissolution.  J.  L. 
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The  Use  of  Organs  and  other  Insiriiwcnis  of  Music  in  Public   Worship 
Indeftiisihle ;  with  Reviews  of  the  Fuhlicaiions  of  Dean  Eamsay,  Dr 
Robert  Lee,  and  o  hers  on  the  suhjed,  and  some  remarks  on  the  bearing 
of  recent  Innovations.     By  James  Begg,  D.D.     Glasgow  and  London  : 
W.  R.  M'Phun  &  Son.     18G6.     Pp.  271. 

The  Organ  Question:  ^Statements  of  JJr  Ritchie  and  Dr  Porteous,  for  and 
against  the  use  of  the  Organ  in  Public  Worship^  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  1 807-8.  With  an  Introductory  Notice.  By  Rob. 
S.  CA^DLisn,  D.D.    Edinburgh  :  Johnston  &  Hunter.    1856.    Pp.  200. 

A  Vindicacion  of  the  Organ  :  A  Review  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Candlish's  publica- 
tion entitled  ^' The  Organ  Question."  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Cromar, 
M.A.     Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black.     1856.     Pp.  124. 

WE  much  fear  that  a  general  war  on  the  organ  question, 
within  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  is  now 
inevitable  and  imminent.  A  controversy,  which,  by  the  wise 
moderation  of  thoughtful  men  on  either  side,  had  been 
hitherto  allowed  to  slumber,  at  least  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Non-conformist  communions,  and  which,  in  the  presence 
of  the  infinitely  more  vital  and  urgent  questions  of  the  day, 
might  w^ell  have  been  permitted  still  for  a  while  to  remain 
at  rest,  has  been  suddenly  stirred  by  the  party  least  likely 
to  profit  by  such  a  strife.  The  call  to  arms  has  been 
sounded,  not  by  a  zealot  for  change,  but  by  a  stout  defender 
of  the  stahts  quo.  Dr  Begg  deprecates  an  organ  movement, 
and  he  begins  an  organ  controversy.  He  dreads  a  hostile 
invasion,  and  he  equips  an  armed  expedition.  It  is  but  fair, 
indeed,  to  admit  that,  in  adopting  this  course,  he  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  only  meeting  an  inevitable  danger,  by 
anticipating  it.  The  active  movement  in  favour  of  instru- 
mental aids  in  public  worship  which  has  been  going  on  of 
late  within  the  Established  Church,  could  scarcely  be  long 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  denomination.  Sooner 
or  later  it  must  inevitably  affect  the  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling  within  all  the  surrounding  communions,  and  give 
birth,  among  their  members,  to  a  movement  either  of  con- 
current sentiment  or  of  stern  resistance  and  antagonism. 
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Such  a  resistance  Dr  Begg  is  desirous,  by  a  timely  precaution, 
to   prepare   beforehand.     Anticipating  the  landing  of  the 
French,  he  thinks  it  time  to  light  the  beacon-fires,  and  call 
his  countrymen  to  arms.     We  only  wish  we  were  quite  sure 
that  the  means  he  adopts  are  not  more  fitted  to  provoke  an 
assault,  than  to  repel  and  crush  it.     Of  the  volume  which 
he  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  we  would  desire  to  speak 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  its  eminent  author.     It  exhibits 
all  the  usual  merits  and  all  the  usual  defects  of  his  well- 
known  controversial  style.     It  is  strong  in  language,  un- 
hesitating   in    opinion,    broad   and    sometimes    happy   in 
humour,  multifarious  in  information,  robust,  if  not  always 
elegant  or  correct,  in  style.    There  is  in  it,  withal,  a  genuine 
ring  of  honest  conviction  and  bluff,  downright  sense,  which 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with,  and  which  one  cannot 
help  respecting,  even  while  most  constrained  to  dissent. 
Still  it  is  nothing  more  than  simple  fact  to  say  that  it  is  a  pro- 
duction decidedly  of  that  kind  which  is  infinitely  better  fitted 
to  raise  a  controversy  than  to  settle  it.     It  may  strengthen 
the  convictions  of  those  who  already  think  with  the  author  on 
the  question  at  issue ;  it  will  certainly  irritate  and  rouse  to 
resistance  those  who  differ  from  him;  but  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  reach  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  it  will  con- 
tribute anything  to  aid  the  conclusions  of  any  thoughtful 
mind  that  is  really  in  doubt  or  difficulty  on  the  subject.     To 
our  mind,  indeed,  he  scarcely  seems  to  aim  at  that.     He 
does  not  seem  to  see  any  room  for  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the 
matter  at  all.     Hence  his  manner  is  not  so  much  that  of  one 
who  labours  carefully  and  securely  to  prove  a  point  fairly  and 
honestly  disputable,  as  of  one  urging  to  a  practical  issue  a 
conclusion  already  foregone, — not  trying  a  doubtful  question, 
but  denouncing  a  proven  abuse.     Anyhow  it  is  the  beginning 
within  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  of  a  strife  of  wiiich  we 
may  not  soon  see  the  end.     A  challenge  thus  boldly  given  to 
all  and  every  one  within  her  pale — and  their  number  is 
notoriously  not   small — who   conscientiously  deem  instru- 
mental aids  in  worship  neither  unscriptural  nor  unlawful,  can 
scarcely  fail,  we  fear,  to  be  ere  long  taken  up  by  some  like 
eager,  and  better  furnished  combatant  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  ourselves,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  inten- 
tion of  mingling  in  the  fray.  We  are  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  even  yet,  for  a  season  at  least, 
averted.  That  it  cannot  be  so  always,  or  even  for  long,  we 
are  well  aware ;  but  we  have  a  strong  desire,  if  such  a  con- 
test must  come,  that  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind  on  the 
subject  should  be  preceded  by  a  somewhat  more  careful  sifting 
of  its  principles  than  it  has  yet  received,  in  the  calmer  arena 
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of  scientific  theological  debate.  Our  present  aim  will  be  to 
prepare  the  way  for  such  a  discussion,  by  a  fair  and  measured 
statement  of  the  main  arguments  on  either  side,  and  of  the 
leading  issues  on  which  its  ultimate  solution  must  depend. 

Availing  ourselves,  then,  of  our  critical  prerogative,  we 
would  desire  to  be  considered  as  taking  our  place,  not  at  the 
bar,  but  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  we  shall  make  it  our 
business,  with  all  judicial  calmness  and  impartiality,  to  hear 
and  weigh  the  pleadings  on  either  side.  Our  readers,  if  they 
choose,  may  consider  themselves  as  the  jury,  only  with  this 
proviso,  that  they  shall  beware  of  committing  themselves  to 
any  hasty  judgment,  or  to  any  judgment  at  all,  until  they 
have  pondered  the  whole  question  well  and  long,  and  are 
prepared,  if  possible,  with  a  unanimous  verdict.  We  shall 
hear  the  argument  for  the  prosecution  first,  and  then  that 
for  the  defence.  We  cannot,  of  course,  quote  the  whole  of 
Dr  Begg's  pleadings  in  exteiiso;  but  we  are  quite  sure  we  shall 
do  the  strength  of  his  cause  no  injustice,  if  we  shall  sum- 
marise it  somewhat  as  follows — making  use  of  inverted 
commas,  not  as  indicating  the  quotation  of  any  particular 
author,  but  only  the  statement  of  arguments  for  which  we 
are  not  ourselves  responsible. 

It  is  alleged  then, 

"1.  That  the  use  of  instrumental  aids  in  Christian 
worship  is  unauthorised  by  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not 
denied  of  course  that  instrumental  music  found  place,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  by  the  divine  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion, in  the  worship  of  the  Old  Testament  church ;  that  its 
use  is  expressly  recognised  and  allowed  in  the  book  of 
Psalms ;  that  many  of  those  divine  songs  themselves  were 
composed  in  adaptation  to  such  accompaniments,  and  de- 
pended in  some  measure  on  them  for  the  solemn  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  their  celebration.  The  psaltery  and  the  harp 
and  the  loud-sounding  cymbal  confessedly  formed  as  essential 
a  part  of  the  temple  psalmody  as  the  voices  of  the  sweet 
singers  of  Asaph's  company;  and  both  constituted  together, 
as  it  were,  that  outward  form  or  body,  of  which  the  psalms 
themselves,  those  grand  and  never-dying  hymns  of  the 
church,  formed  the  life  and  soul.  Of  the  use  of  instruments, 
therefore,  in  the  temple  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  of 
the  temple,  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  no  dispute.  But 
then,  it  is  argued  that  for  this  very  reason  they  are  inadmis- 
sible in  New  Testament  worship  and  in  gospel  times.  They 
belong  to  the  temple,  not  to  the  church ;  to  the  age  of  cere- 
mony and  shadow,  not  of  spirit  and  of  truth.  They  were 
part  and  parcel  of  that  system  of  carnal  ordinances  which 
were  ordained  only  until  the  'times  of  reformation,'  and 
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wliich  were  destined  to  vanish  away  before  the  dawn  oi  a 
better  dispensation.  As  such  their  day  has  passed.  Like 
the  temple  itself,  with  its  altars,  its  sacrifices,  its  priesthood, 
and  all  the  varied  pomp  of  its  outward  and  mystic  ceremonial, 
it  has  vanished  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past :  the  cadence 
of  the  lute  and  harp,  and  the  clamour  of  the  loud-sounding 
cymbal,  equally  with  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  gleam  of 
golden  candlesticks,  and  the  pomp  of  sacerdotal  robes.  It 
is  the  synagogue,  not  the  temple,  which  forms  the  true 
model  of  the  Christian  church,  even  as  in  it,  it  found  its 
cradle  and  its  earliest  home ;  and  there,  neither  harp,  nor 
pipe,  or  aught  but  the  simplest  and  most  unadorned  forms 
of  spiritual  worship,  were  ever  known.  The  true  law,  in 
short,  of  New  Testament  worship  must  be  sought  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  whose  customary  manner,  as  Dr 
Porteous  has  observed,  is  not  to  indicate  expressly  and  in 
detail  the  ordinances  of  Old  Testament  worship  that  are  to 
be  abolished,  but  rather  those  which  are  to  be  retained  ;  so 
that  whatever  is  not  distinctly  re-enacted  there  is  to  be  held 
as  ipso  facto  abrogated  and  set  aside.  '  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,'  says  he,  '  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  manner  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  inform  us  what  divine 
institutions  were  to  be  abrogated,  but  only  what  observances 
were  to  take  place  under  the  gospel.  They  do  not  tell  us 
that  the  passover  was  no  longer  to  be  observed,  but  only  that 
the  Lord's  supper  was  to  be  administered.  So  with  respect 
to  praising  God,  they  do  not  expressly  say  that  instrumental 
music  is  to  be  silenced,  but  they  do  expressly  say  that  God 
is  to  be  praised  and  worshipped  by  singing  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  with  understanding  and  grace 
in  the  heart,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  comforting 
one  another.  This  is  to  be  the  change  under  the  gospel, 
so  far  as  psalmody  is  concerned.'*  In  vain,  then,  is  appeal 
made  to  the  inspired  documents  of  a  dispensation  that  has 
passed  away,  documents  which  constituted  the  regulative 
law  of  a  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  ritual,  not  of  a  spiritual, 
evangelic  worship.  Those  ancient  ordinances  were  of  divine 
force  and  validity  to  the  Jews,  but  are  wholly  obsolete  to  us. 
*  It  is  evident,'  says  the  same  writer  quoted  above,  *  that 
the  regulations  relative  to  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  are  as  much  incorporated  with  the  Mosaic 
or  Jewish  constitution  as  circumcision,  &c.  .  .  .  Therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  circumcision,  sacrifice,  in- 
strumental music,  and  the  temple,  the  whole  of  these  insti- 
tutions, must  stand  or  fall  together. 'f    And  this  position 

*  "The  Organ  Question,"  &c.,  p.  91.     f  "  The  Organ  Question,"  &c.,  p.  86. 
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Dr  Candlish  has,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Dr  Porteous's  work, 
fully  endorsed,  with  the  addition  of  this  farther  emphatic 
declaration  :  'I  believe  that  it  (the  controversy  about  instru- 
mental music)  is  a  question  which  touches  the  highest  and 
deepest  points  of  Christian  theology.  Is  the  temple  de- 
stroyed ?  Is  the  temple  worship  wholly  superseded  ?  Have 
we  or  have  we  not  priests  and  sacrifices  amongst  us  now  ? 
.  .  .  For  my  part  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  organ  be 
admitted,  there  is  no  barrier  in  principle  against  the  sacer- 
dotal system  in  all  its  fulness — against  the  substitution 
again  in  our  whole  religion,  of  the  formal  for  the  spiritual, 
the  symbolic  for  the  real.'  * 

**  2.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship  is 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  to  the 
views  of  the  best  and  soundest  divines,  both  in  early  and  in 
Reformation  times.  Based  on  the  synagogue,  the  apostolic 
church,  like  the  synagogue,  followed  the  simplest  forms  of 
worship,  and  eschewed  all  the  outward  and  carnal  splendours 
of  the  system  that  had  passed  away.  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  singing  or  reciting  of  the  psalms,  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  divine  word,  the  simple  eucharistic  banquet,  con- 
stituted the  entire  Christian  ritual  during  all  that  first  and 
brightest^aiorning  of  the  gospel  church.  And  in  entire 
accordance  with  her  practice  in  this  respect,  are  the  views 
of  her  best  and  most  trusted  teachers.  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  Clement,  all  bear  witness  to  the  antipathy 
of  the  Christians  of  their  day  to  a  custom  which  they 
regarded  as  a  remnant  of  Jewish  ceremonialism.  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  all  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly condemn  it.  Even  the  schoolman  Aquinas  bears 
witness  against  it  as  unauthorised  by  the  church,  and  as 
a  corruption  of  pure  Christian  worship.  *  In  the  old  law,* 
says  he,  *  God  was  praised  both  with  musical  instruments 
and  with  human  voice.  But  the  church  does  not  use  musi- 
cal instruments  to  praise  God,  lest  she  should  seem  to 
Judaise.  .  .  .  Nor  ought  a  pipe,  or  any  other  artificial 
instruments,  such  as  organ,  or  harp,  or  the  like,  to  be 
brought  into  use  in  the  Christian  church,  but  only  those 
things  which  shall  make  the  hearers  better  men.  For  by 
musical  instruments  the  mind  is  more  directed  to  amuse- 
ment than  to  the  forming  of  a  good  internal  disposition. 
But  under  the  Old  Testament  such  instruments  were  used, 
partly  because  the  people  were  harder  and  more  carnal, — 
upon  which  account  they  were  to  be  stirred  up  by  these 
instruments,  as  likewise  by  earthly  promises, — and  partly 

*   "  The  Orgau  Question,"  &c  ,  p.  82. 
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because  these  bodily  instruments  were  typical  of  something 
else.'     In  the  Reformation  age  the  stream  of  opinion  ran 
strongly  in  the  same  direction.  ■  Parens,  Zepperus,  Molerus, 
Erasmus,  Beza,  Calvin,  Luther,  all  touch  the  subject  more 
or  less  fully,  and  all  speak  of  the  practice  disparagingly,  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  age  of  legal  shadow  than  of  gospel 
grace  and  truth.      '  In   Popery,'  says  the  great  Genevan 
Reformer,  '  there  was  a  ridiculous  and  unsuitable  imitation 
(of  the  Jews).   While  they  adorned  their  temples,  and  valued 
themselves  as  having  made  the  worship  of  God  more  splen- 
did and  inviting,  they  employed  organs  and  many  other 
such  ludicrous  things,  by  which  the  word  and  worship  of 
God  were  exceedingly  profaned,  the  people  being  much  more 
attached  to  these  outward  rites  than  to  the  understanding  of 
the  divine  word.   We  know,  however,  that  where  such  under- 
standing is  not,  there  can  be  no  edification,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  teacheth  while   he   saith,    '  How   can   an   unlearned 
person  give  testimony  to  the  faith,  and  how  can  he  say  Amen 
at  the  giving  of  thanks  if  he  does  not  understand?'    Where- 
fore in  that  same  place  he  exhorts  the  faithful,  that  whether 
they  pray  or  sing,  they  should  pray  and  sing  with  under- 
standing ;  not  in  an  unknown  tongue,  but  in  that  which  is 
vulgar  and  intelligible,  that  there  may  be  edification  in  the 
church.     What  therefore  was  in  use  under  the  law  has  no 
place  amongst  us  now ;   and  these  things  being  not  only 
superfluous  but  useless  are  to  be  abstained  from ;  because 
the   pure    and   simple   modulation   of  the   divine  praises, 
with  heart   and   mouth,  in  our  own   tongue,  is  sufficient, 
seeing  that  we  know  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  ap- 
peared,  and  by  his  advent  dispelled  those  legal  shadows 
(umbras  illas   legales    suo   adventus  dissipasse).     Let  us 
hold  then  that  instrumental  music  was  only  tolerated  on 
account  of  the  times  and  of  the  people,  because  they  were  as 
children,  as  the  sacred  Scripture  speaketh,  whose  condition 
required  those  puerile  rudiments,  which,  in  our  times,  are 
not  to  be  voluntarily  brought  back,  unless  we  wish  to  destroy 
the  perfection  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  to  obscure  the 
meridian  light  which  we  have  attained  in  Christ  our  Lord.'* 
Finally,  even  in  the  Church  of  England  itself  the  custom, 
which  has  since  become  so  universal  within  her  pale,  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  rather  tolerated  than  approved.     Like 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament  and  the  cross  in  baptism,  it  was 
in  the  convocation  of  1562  carried  only  by  a  casting  vote ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  mistake  the  animus  and  drift  of  such 
words  as  these  in  the  Homily  '  of  the  Place  and  Time  of 

*  Calvin,  Hom.  66  in  1  Sam.  xviii.,  quoted  by  Porteous. 
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Prayer': — ' God's  vengeance  hath  been  and  is  surely  pro- 
voked because  much  wicked  people  pass  nothing  to  resort  to 
the  church,  either  for  that  they  are  so  sore  blinded  that  they 
understand  nothing  of  God  or  godliness ;  .  -  .or  else 
that  they  see  the  church  altogether  scoured  of  such  gay 
gazing  sights  as  their  gross  phantasie  was  greatly  delighted 
with ;  because  they  see  the  false  religion  abandoned,  and  the 
true  restored,  which  seemeth  an  unsavoury  thing  to  their 
unsavoury  taste,  as  may  appear  by  this,  that  a  woman  said 
to  her  neighbour,  "Alas  !  gossip,  what  shall  we  now  do  at 
church  since  all  the  saints  are  taken  away;  since  all  the 
goodly  sights  we  were  wont  to  have  are  gone ;  since  we  can- 
not hear  the  like  piping,  singing,  chaunting,  and  playing 
upon  the  organs,  that  we  could  before?"  .  But,  dearly  beloved, 
we  ought  greatly  to  rejoice  and  give  God  thanks  that  our 
churches  are  delivered  out  of  all  those  things  which  dis- 
pleased God  so  sore,  and  filthily  defiled  his  holy  house  and 
his  place  of  prayer.' 

"  It  is  clear,  then,  that  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  the 
organ  on  other  grounds,  it  is  at  least  within  the  Christian 
church  an  innovation  of  comparatively  modern  date— unheard 
of,  by  the  admission  of  all,  before  the  eighth  century,  and 
discountenanced,  where  it  had  found  entrance,  by  many  of 
the  wisest  and  most  honoured  divines  both  of  mediaeval  and 
of  Eeformation  times. 

''3.  The  practice  in  question  is  contrary  to  the  express 
teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  there- 
fore to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  is  a  primary  principle  of  that  venerable 
symbol,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  reformation  theology  and 
polity,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  public  worship  of 
God,  but  what  '  He  hath  himself  appointed  in  his  word.* 
Any  and  every  other  mode  of  approaching  the  Most  High  is 
an  act  of  will-worship,  and  an  implicit  violation  of  his  holy 
law,  which,  according  to  the  Larger  Catechism,  'forbiddeth 
all  devising,  counselling,  commanding,  using,  and  any  wise 
approving  any  religious  worship  not  instituted  by  God  him- 
self,— all  superstitious  devices,  corrupting  of  the  word  of  God, 
adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it,  whether  invented  and  taken  up 
of  ourselves  or  received  by  tradition  from  others.'  To  this 
category  it  is  maintained  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
gospel  church  belongs.  It  is  *  not  appointed  in  God's  word,'  at 
least  in  New  Testament  times,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  as 
implicitly  forbidden.  It  is  not  in  'the  pattern  shewn  to  us 
on  the  mount'  of  New  Testament  legislation,  and,  therefore, 
it  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  New  Testament  worship. 
What  that  pattern  is,  and  what  the  true  elements  of  that 
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same  venerable   authomy 
as  consisting  in  'prayer  and 


worship  which  it  ordains,  the 
just  quoted  clearly  defines,  as  consisting  m 
thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  Christ;  the  reading,  preach- 
ing, and  hearing  of  the  word ;  the  administration  and  receiv- 
ing of  the  sacraments, — religious  fasting;  swearing  by  the 
name  of  God  and  vowing  unto  him.'*  These  words,  it  is 
submitted,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  decide  the  question 
with  all  true  Presbyterians  and  consistent  Protestants. 
Where  is  any  mention  here  or  faintest  hint  of  instrumental 
music  as  an  element  of  that  worship  which  God  has  himself 
ordained,  and  which  is  to  be  kept  pure  and  entire  as  he  hath 
ordained  it?  What,  then,  can  it  be  but  will-worship  and 
implicit  idolatry  to  introduce  it  thus  unauthorised  into  the 
house  of  God?  And  how  can  any  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  of  any  branch  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family, 
advocate  or  promote  such  a  corruption  without  plain  dere- 
liction of  his  principles  and  violation  of  his  ordination  vows? 
Where  is  the  worth  of  public  solemn  professions, — where  the 
sanctity  and  binding  force  of  oaths  and  vows,  if  while  men 
pledge  themselves  before  the  great  congregation  and  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  keep  pure  and  entire  one  form  and  mode  of 
divine  worship,  they  yet  openly  abet  and  practise  another?  " 

But  it  is  maintained,  further,  that 

"4.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  carnalises  the  worship 
of  God.  It  substitutes  a  musical  performance  for  a  spiritual 
service ;  fills  and  delights  the  ear  to  the  starving  of  the 
soul.  It  introduces  an  essentially  alien  element  into  the 
worship  of  God,  and  tends  to  create  and  nourish  a  religion  of 
the  senses  instead  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Men  come  to 
hear  the  organ,  not  to  hear  the  preacher,  and  are  intoxicated 
with  pleasant  sounds,  not  subdued  to  penitence  and  prayer. 
The  true  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  not  the 
sound  of  harp  or  organ,  but  the  melody  of  the  heart ;  not 
the  rolhng  peals  of  a  dead  insensate  instrument,  but  the 
holy,  reverent,  and  ofttimes  silent  music  of  the  living,  wait- 
ing soul.^  If  that  be  present,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
meretricious  appliances  of  an  outward  sensuous  worship; 
if  that  be  wanting,  the  most  sublime  and  ravishing  strains 
of  earthly  harmony  will  be  but  a  miserable  substitute,  yea, 
an  impious  falsehood  and  mockery  of  God.  What  are  all 
the  thrilling  strains  of  Westminster  or  York — the  chanted 
psalm,  the  rolling  anthem,  the  august  Te  Deum, — if  the  soul 
of  true  worship  be  wanting  there,  if  a  mere  vicarious  perform- 
ance of  choir  and  organ  take  the  place  of  the  divine  and  only 
acceptable  service  and  sacrifice  of  living  and  loving  hearts." 


*   Larger  Catechism,  Second  Commandment. 
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Then, 

"5.  The  introduction  of  instruments  tends  to  silence  the 
-congregation,  and  so  to  impede,  instead  of  advancing,  the 
improvement  of  sacred  psalmody.  Such,  it  is  maintained, 
is  its  natural  tendency,  and  such  also  its  actual  and  invari- 
able result.  We  must  take  our  choice  in  short  between  two 
alternatives :  either  the  congregation  shall  themselves  praise 
God,  or  the  organ  with  a  few  select  mercenary  voices  shall 
praise  for  them.  We  shall  come  to  the  house  of  God  either 
to  sing  ourselves  the  songs  of  Zion,  or  to  listen  to  a  vicari- 
ous performance  in  which  neither  our  voices  nor  our  hearts 
have  any  part.  The  organ  and  the  voice  are  in  reality  not 
harmonious  elements,  but,  practically  at  least,  antagonistic 
powers,  so  that  to  introduce  the  one  is  to  abolish  and  ex- 
tinguish the  other.  Thus  a  high-sounding  but  soulless  or- 
chestra is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  dumb  congregation, 
and  the  service  of  praise  w^hich  the  great  Eeformation  had 
vindicated  for  the  whole  Christian  flock,  is,  by  a  miserable 
retrogression,  handed  back  to  the  organ  and  the  choir  once 
more. 

"  We  have  only  to  remark  further,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  that 

"  6.  T^  use  of  instrumental  music  is  contrary  to  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  the  uni- 
form usage  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  in  all  its  branches, 
since  the  Reformation,  is  against  it,  is,  of  course,  notorious. 
The  unbroken  tradition  of  three  hundred  years  is  against  it. 
Never  once  since  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  a 
Church,  had  the  sound  of  stringed  instrument  or  organ  been 
heard,  till  but  yesterday,  within  any  sanctuary  consecrated  to 
her  worship.  The  absence  of  it,  in  fact,  has  been  one  of  her 
most  marked  and  well-known  characteristics — the  one  point 
above  all  others,  perhaps,  by  which  the  most  uninitiated  might 
at  once  distinguish  between  the  simple  national  worship  and 
the  more  i  mposing  ceremonial  of  an  alien  church .  So  foreign , 
indeed,  is  such  an  element  to  a  Scotsman's  whole  ecclesi- 
astical associations  and  traditions,  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
for  him  to  bring  the  two  ideas  together ;  or  to  think  of  the 
organ  peal,  without  thinking  also  of  the  surplice  and  the 
service  book  and  the  altar-rails,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
which  his  national  history  and  his  national  habits  alike  disown. 
Does  not  even  the  distant  sound  of  such  unaccustomed  strains, 
as  they  fall  faint  and  muffled  on  our  ears,  as  we  pass  along  the 
street,  admonish  the  true  blue  descendant  of  the  covenanters, 
that  he  is  on  the  confines  of  an  English  colony  on  Scottish 
ground  ;  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  hot- house  where  an  exotic 
worship  cherishes  its  feeble  life,  and  protects  itself  against  the 
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keen  blast  of  an  alien  sky  ?  Do  not  Scottish  servants  and 
children  ask  it  as  a  rare  indulgence  to  be  allowed  to  go  for 
once  'to  the  English  chapel,  to  hear  the  organ'?  and  would 
they  not  just  as  soon  expect  to  hear  a  choir  of  angels  with 
wings,  as  an  instrument  of  music,  within  the  sanctuary  with 
which  are  associated  all  the  Sabbath  sanctities  of  their  early 
years?  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  usage  only,  but  of  usage 
sanctioned  and  ratified  by  law.  It  is  a  part  of  that  '  unir 
formity  of  worship  and  administration  of  all  public  ordi- 
nances,' *  allowed  and  performed'  within  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  at  the  Eevolution  settlement  received  the 
solemn  sanction  of  law,  and  which  by  the  treaty  of  union 
was  declared  inviolable  and  unalterable.  It  is  that  state 
of  things,  which  the  Church  herself  in  her  well-known  act 
against  innovations  pronounced  sacred,  and  protected 
against  all  encroachments.  It  is  true  there  is  no  express  law 
on  the  subject  of  instrumental  music  either  of  the  Church  or 
the  State — no  legislative  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  one, 
no  dogmatic  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  other;  but 
may  not  the  very  reason  of  there  being  no  law  be  just  that 
there  was  no  need  for  one  ?  Organs  are  not  explicitly  con- 
demned, simply  because  there  was  no  attempt  to  set  up 
organs  on  Scottish  ground.  Enough  that  in  the  actual  and 
familiar  worship  of  the  Scottish  people  such  an  element  was 
entirely  wanting,  and  that  that  w^orship  as  then  existing  was 
confirmed  and  ratified  alike  by  civil  statute  and  ecclesiastical 
law.  That  order  of  things,  therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Established  Church  at  least  can  of  herself  alter.  That 
which  is  mere  usage,  however  ancient  and  venerable,  usage 
may  lawfully  change  ;  but  usage  consecrated  by  law,  has 
become  itself  law,  and  as  law  can  be  rightfully  altered  or  set 
aside  only  by  the  authority  itself  which  ordained  it." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  argument  on  the  negative  side,  to 
which  w^e  have  endeavoured  to  impart  all  the  force,  and 
cogency  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Let  us  now,  however, 
turn  to  the  other  side,  and  endeavour  to  do  equal  justice,  in 
the  w^ay  alike  of  fair  statement  and  of  patient  hearing,  to 
the  pleadings  in  defence.  If  th6  party  whose  brief  Dr  Begg 
so  manfully  holds  are  ultimate^  to  win  the  day,. they  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  duly  appreciating  and  fairly  facing, 
from  the  first,  the  strength  of  the  case  against  which  they 
Jiave  to  contend.  We  shall,  as  before,  make  use  of  inverted 
commas,  to  preserve  our  judicial  neutrality  intact.  And, 
,  **  1.  As  to  the  question  of  scriptural  authority.  It  is'  so 
far  at  least  satisfactory,  that  by  the  admission  alike  of  all, 
instrumental  aid  in  the  worship  of  God  had  once  at  least 
a  divine  sanction.     However  it  may  be  in  the  New  Testament 
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Scriptures  and  in  the  New  Testament  economy,  it  had,  beyond 
all  question,  a  clear  and  explicit  recognition  in  the  Old.  At 
its  first  introduction  it  was  no  human  corruption,  but  a 
divine  ordinance ;  not  tolerated  as  an  abuse,  but  appointed 
as  a  law.  The  melody  of  the  lute  and  harp,  and  the  melody 
of  the  voice,  were  alike  component  parts  of  the  one  divinely 
appointed  service  of  praise,  and  formed  together  the  outward 
and  material  body  of  which  the  inner  music  of  the  heart  was 
the  living  soul.  That  inward  worship  was  the  essence  of 
which  the  others  were  only  the  modes  or  instruments ;  the 
one  spiritual,  the  others  only  and  both  alike  material ;  yet 
still  the  fit  and  willing  ministers  of  the  spirit.  It  is  an 
instinct  and  a  law  of  nature  that  the  strong  emotions  of  the 
heart  shall  not  only  seek  for  themselves  expression  in  song, 
but  shall  call  in  all  the  aid  which  art  or  nature  supplies  to 
give  increased  pathos,  sweetness,  and  power  to  that  expres- 
sion ;  and  that  law  of  nature  was  by  the  divine  word  recog- 
nised as  a  law  of  God,  and  transferred  into  the  supernatural 
sphere  as  a  law  of  grace.  '  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,  I  will 
sing  and  give  praise,  even  with  my  glory.  Awake,  psaltery  and 
harp ;  I  myself  will  awake  early.'  So  sang  the  psalmist 
in  the  holy  rapture  of  highest  inspiration,  therein  only  giving 
sublime  expression  to  the  principle  which  lies  beneath  the 
whole  strain  of  scripture  thought  and  language  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  No  distinction  whatever  is  drawn,  here  or  else- 
where, as  regards  their  spiritual  nature  and  ofiice,  between 
the  melody  of  artificial  instruments  and  the  melody  of  the 
voice ;  neither  of  them  is  itself  spiritual,  but  both  alike  are 
the  fit  and  authentic  instruments  of  spiritual  worship.  As 
such  they  were  both  alike  '  married'  to  the  'immortal  verse' 
of  the  divine  psalms — both  alike,  neither  more  than  the 
other.  Instrumental  music  and  vocal  music  each  has  the 
selfsame  sanction,  and  each  for  the  selfsame  reason ;  not  as 
possessing  any  value  in  themselves,  but  only  as  the  fit  car- 
diphonia  of  the  silent  worship  within.  Accordingly,  not 
only  were  the  psalms  originally  thus  sung,  but  they  were 
composed  with  the  express  view  of  being  thus  sung.  The 
very  definition  of  a  psalm,  as  indicated  by  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  is  a  sacred  song  of  praise  designed  to  be  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre  or  other  stringed  instruments ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  those  sublime 
inspired  anthems,  full  and  adequate  expression,  according 
to  their  true  and  original  idea,  without  some  such  aid. 
Without  it  you  cannot  even  sing  one  of  the  longer  psalms 
through  at  all,  the  18th  or  the  89th  for  instance,  not  tp 
speak  of  that  grand  and  impressive  utterance  which  alone 
can  do  those   matchless  productions  of  the  divine  Spirit 
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justice.     In  point  of  fact,  they  never  are  thus  sung— sung 
continuously  to  the  end,  sung  as  their  divine  author  gave 
them,  without  such  aid.     The  voice  sinks,  the  tones  flatten, 
the  time  flags  and  falters,  and  the  whole  performance  comes 
to  an  end  before  you  have  passed  the  threshold  of  a  grand 
hymn  of  praise  which  in  its  compass  sweeps  all  the  varied 
chords  of  divine  emotion,  and  which  grows  in  pathos,  power, 
and  beauty  as  it  proceeds  to  its  close.     They  who  reject  such 
appointed  aids  do  not  sing  the  psalms,  but  only  little  frag- 
ments of  the  psalms.     They  do  so  just  because  they  cannot 
do  otherwise.     To  sing  the  psalms  of  David  as  David  gave 
them,  and  as  the  Spirit  indited  them,  you  must  sing  them 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  intended  to  be  sung — with 
the  grave,  sweet  melody  of  the  well-tuned  voice,  sustained, 
regulated,  enriched  by  the  sound  of  the  lute  and  harp,  or 
of  such  other  and  grander  instruments  as  our  more  advanced 
science  may  enable  us  to  call  to  our  aid.     And  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  vaunted   argument  from   the  connection  of 
instrumental  music  with  the  temple  and  with  the  temple 
worship.     It  was,  indeed,  connected  with  the  temple,  but 
only  as  the  psalms  themselves  were  connected  with  it,  and 
as  the  vocal  singing  of  the  psalms  was  connected  with  it. 
All  three  came  in  together,  and  from  first  to  last  went  hand 
in  hand  together.     They  formed  together  one  service  of  song 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  complete  and  indivisible.     There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  shew  that  the  instrumental 
element  in  the  temple  psalmody,  any  more  than  the  vocal, 
belonged  especially  to  the  sacrificial  ordinances  which  had 
their  centre  there.     It  belonged,  in  fact  and  most  trans- 
parently, not  to  the  sacrifices  but  to  the  psalms  ;  not  to  the 
ritual  and  figurative  part  of  the  Old  Testament  worship,  but 
to  that  which  was  pre-eminently  spiritual,: — to   that  in  it 
which  was  most  distinctively  inward  and  real,  which  touched 
most   intimately  that  divine  religion  of  the  heart  which 
belongs  not  to  Jewish  times  nor  to  Christian  times,  but  to 
all  times.     Instrumental  music  no  more  than  vocal  music, 
or  the  Psalms  themselves,  formed  any  part  of  the  special 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  economy.     Throughout  the  whole  of 
its  minute  and  complicated  ceremonial  we  hear  nothing  of 
it.     It  came  in  before  it ;  it  existed  side  by  side,  but  apart 
from  and  independent  of  it ;  and  it  was  destined,  we  believe, 
to  survive  after  it.     It  is  the  most  baseless  of  all  notions 
that  it  was  a  mere  Mosaic  symbol  or  type.     It  was  no  more 
Buch  than  the  Psalms  were,  of  whose  outward  form,  equally 
with  vocal  melody,  it  was  an  essential  integral  part.     With 
those  divine  and  never-dying  hymns  of  the  church  it  was 
from  the  first  associated,  and  through  all  time  and  to  the 
end  it  shall  live  on  with  them. 
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"2.  It  is  admitted  at  once,  that  in  the  little  companies  of 
Christians  which  in  apostolic  times  met  together  in  private 
houses  and  upper  chambers,  the  very  simplest  forms  of 
social  worship  were  observed,  and  that  there  were  few  of  those 
secondary  means  and  appliances  which  in  modern  times 
impart  a  certain  state  and  dignity  to  the  public  service  of 
the  church.  Their  psalmody,  we  can  well  believe,  was  of  the 
plainest  and  most  inartificial  kind.  In  the  synagogue,  on 
the  model  of  which  the  primitive  congregations  were  mainly, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  exclusively,  formed,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  psalmody  at  all ; 
and  hence  the  '  singing  together'  in  the  Christian  assemblies 
of  *  an  hymn  to  Christ  as  God'  would  be  of  itself  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  Christianity  was  herself  then  at  the  very 
birth ;  and  when  the  combat  was  for  very  life,  there  would 
naturally  be  little  attention  paid  to  that  which  related 
only  to  the  form.  Men  wanted  to  hear  of  Christ,  the  Life 
of  the  world,  and  while  they  welcomed  him  to  his  house  with 
glad  gospel  songs,  they  were  doubtless  little  careful  to  ask 
whether  they  were  to  do  so  with  the  voice  alone,  or  with  help 
of  stringed  instruments  and  organs  as  in  ancient  days.  This 
was  not  the  only  point  in  which  the  infant  church  was 
wanting  ip.  those  secondary,  and  for  the  time  then  present 
insignilicant,  advantages,  which  the  legitimate  application 
and  consecration  of  human  science  and  art  supplies.  She  had 
no  stately  temples  in  which  to  worship  God ;  no  regularly 
trained  and  professionally  accomplished  ministry ;  no  cus- 
tomary style  or  recognised  model  of  sacred  eloquence ;  no 
metrical  psalms  or  hymns,  no  metrical  tunes  or  tune  books, 
or  harmonised  music  of  any  sort.  In  that  first  blessed 
springtide  of  life  and  love,  she  could  indeed  do  abundantly 
well  without  these ;  but  was  she  for  that  reason  to  remain 
without  them,  and  to  abjure  them  as  unauthorised  inven- 
tions ever  after  ?  Instrumental  aids  in  worshij)  seem  to  us 
to  stand  precisely  on  the  same  ground.  Like  musical  nota- 
tion and  harmony,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  legitimate  appli- 
cation of  art  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  an  appointed  duty ; 
and  the  use  of  which,  if  it  really  is  of  use,  is  involved  in  the 
very  obligation  of  not  only  doing  all  that  God  commands, 
but  doing  it  in  the  very  best  manner.  It  is  no  more  an 
innovation  than  harmony,  of  which  the  early  Christians,  like 
the  ancients  general^,  knew  nothing ;  indeed  less  so,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  a  thing  new,  but  only  a  revival  of  the  old. 
As  bearing,  however,  a  certain  aspect  of  novelty,  it  was  not 
likely  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  find  admispion 
into  the  service  of  the  church  without  some  opposition.  The 
early  fathers  of  the  church,  accustomed  to  the  simple  and 
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inartificial  chant  which  had  descended  to  them  from  apos- 
tolic times,  naturally  at  first  looked  with  suspicion  at  all 
figured  music  and  artistic  execution,  vocal  or  otherwise,  in 
the  celebration  of  the  divine  praises.  Thus  Augustine 
speaks  disparagingly,  not  of  instrumental  music  particu- 
larly, but  of  all  music  of  a  high  and  refined  order  of  every 
kind.  '  I  wish,'  says  he,  *  all  nice  singing  of  David's  psalms 
were  removed  from  mine  and  the  church's  hearing  ;  and  that 
seems  safer  to  me  which  I  remember  to  have  been  told  of 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  made  the  reader  of 
the  psalm  sound  it  with  so  little  alteration  of  his  voice  that 
he  was  more  like  to  one  delivering  a  speech  than  singing.' 
Other  tendencies  of  the  age,  of  a  less  healthy  kind,  contributed 
to  the  same  result.  The  strong  antipathy  generated  in  an  age 
of  controversy  to  Judaism  and  everything  Jewish;  the  ascetic 
and  semi-Gnostic  depreciation  of  everything  which  ministered 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses ;  and,  finally,  the  extreme 
spiritualising  tendency  which  had  its  centre  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  which  turned  everything  external  whatever 
into  allegory  and  shadow — all  united  td  cast  discredit  on  an 
element  of  worship  which,  under  such  prepossessions,  was 
naturally  regarded  as  either  positively  carnal,  or  at  least 
empty  and  vain.  Thus  Jerome  places  the  melody  of  the 
voice  and  the  melody  of  the  heart  in  broad  contrast,  as 
though  they  were  antagonistic  powers ;  and  Basil,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  for  his  own  purpose  by  Dr  Porteous,  denounces 
musical  instruments  altogether  as  '  the  inventions  of  Tubal 
of  the  race  of  Cain,'  and  as  avoided  by  the  patriarch  Jacob 
'  as  a  thing  that  would  hinder  his  regarding  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  considering  the  operations  of  his  hands.' 
*  In  such  vain  arts,'  says  he,  *  as  the  playing  upon  the 
harp  or  pipe,  or  dancing,  as  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  the 
work  itself  vanishes,  so  that  really,  according  to  the  apostle's 
expression,  the  end  of  these  things  is  destruction.'  Surely 
such  morbid  and  one-sided  views  coming  from  ever  so  vener- 
able a  quarter,  can  never  be  a  law  for  Christians  in  after  times, 
or  be  accepted  as  a  model  of  the  right  way  of  regarding  and 
using  that  which  is  confessedly  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  de- 
signed in  some  way  or  other  to  be  consecrated  to  his  glory. 
"  To  the  extracts  quoted  from  the  writings  of  the  Eeformers 
we  cannot,  in  the  whole  circumstances,  attach  any  consider- 
able weight.  They  are  at  best  mere  obiter  dicta — occasional 
expressions  of  opinion,  rather  than  deliberate  and  formal 
judgments,  the  results  of  a  thorough  and  ex  professo  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  obvious  too  that  the  only 
case  practically  before  them  was  one  in  which  there  was  the 
utmost  possible  abuse,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  use  of  the 
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practice  in  question,  —  the  state  of  matters  before  the 
Reformation,  in  which  'a  cumbersome  and  theatrical  music' 
had  supplanted  the  simple  congregational  psalmody,  and  a 
vicarious  performance  of  'trumpets,  pipes,  and  dulcimers,' 
with  'confused  disorderly  chattering  of  words,'*  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  living  worshipping  people.  Manifestly  the 
condemnation  of  such  a  use  of  instrumental  music  as  this, 
had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question,  whether  a  Chris- 
tian congregation,  in  lifting  up  their  voices  to  God,  might  or 
might  not  lawfully  make  use  of  instrumental  aid  to  sustain 
and  regulate  their  own  service  of  praise.  That  the  most 
learned  and  thoughtful  men  in  those  days,  while  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  great  struggle  against  Romish  carnalism  and 
will-worship,  were  apt  to  look  at  such  matters,  rather  as 
ihej  found  them  in  the  concrete,  than  in  their  abstract  prin- 
ciples, is  strikingly  illustrated  by  that  very  quotation  from 
one  of  the  English  homilies  which  was  given  above,  in 
which  'piping,  singing,  chaunting,  and  playing  upon  the 
organs,'  are  indiscriminately  slumped  together,  as  so  many 
parts  of  that  entire  system  of  abomination  'which  displeased 
God  so  sore  and  filthily  defiled  his  holy  house  and  his  place 
of  prayer.'  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  venerable 
fathers  of^the  English  Church  condemned  'singing  and 
chaunting'  also,  abjured  all  vocal  utterance  of  the  divine 
praises,  whether  in  plain  metrical  tune  or  in  the  grand 
and  simple  chaunt  in  which  the  psalms  of  David  were 
recited  of  old,  long  before  any  other  form  of  congregational 
psalmody  was  known  ?  t 

"  But  after  all  the  best  index  to  the  mature  and  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  Reformers  is  to  be  found  in  the  dogmatic 
definitions  of  the  confessions  they  framed,  and  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  churches  which  they  founded,  in  not  one  of 
which  is  there  the  faintest  whisper  of  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
now  in  question  to  be  found.  Not  even  in  Scotland,  amid  all 
her  long  contendings  against  papal  and  prelatical  oppres- 
sions, has  the  dogma  of  the  unlawfulness  of  instrumental 
aids  in  worship  ever  received,  either  in  doctrinal  creed,  or 
in  declarative  or  legislative  act,  the  sanction  of  the  church. 
We  question  if  it  is  or  ever  was  the  articulate  doctrine  of 

*  The  words  used  by  Erasmus  to  describo  the  state  of  things  which  he  con  • 
clemns,  as  quoted  by  Porteous,  "Organ  Question,"  p.  118. 

t  Of  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr  Porteous,  only  those  from  Justin  Martyr, 
Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  are  really  to  the  point.  Those  from  Augustine  and 
Jerome  merely  condemn  an  elaborate  style  of  music,  and  plead  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  simpler  and  severer  style  of  earlier  times.  Of  the  testimonies 
of  the  Reformers,  that  from  Calvin  is  the  only  one  of  much  weight,  and  even  it 
occurs  in  a  popular  homily,  not  in  a  dogmatic  treatise.  That  of  Luther  is  a 
mere  obiter  dictum,  and  is  besides  derived  only  at  second  hand. 
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any  church  in  Christendom.  So  much  for  authorities  in 
the  past.  At  the  present  hour  we  douht  if  there  is  a  single 
divine  of  name  out  of  Scotland,  or  more  than  one  or  two- 
within  it,  who  would  commit  himself  to  the  negative  side  on 
this  question. 

"  (3.)  The  argument  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  must 
stand  or  fall  with  that  from  holy  Scripture.  The  prohi- 
hition  of  any  form  or  mode  of  worship  not  appointed  in  the 
word  of  God,  manifestly  can  have  no  bearing  on  a  practice, 
which,  as  we  have  shewn,  has  the  express  recognition  of  the 
divine  Scriptures.  It  is  explicitly  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  it  is  not  forbidden  in  the  New.  Once  and  for  ages 
the  unquestioned  law  of  the  house  of  God,  it  has  never  been 
repealed — never  either  directly  or  by  implication  reversed. 
Men  in  old  times  were  to  praise  God,  not  only  with  heart 
and  voice,  but  with  every  means  and  appliance  of  heaven- 
given  art,  which  they  could  consecrate  to  the  sacred  service ; 
nor  is  there  the  faintest  whisper  in  all  the  New  Testament 
word,  that  such  consecration  is  unlawful  now.  Only  on  two 
conceivable  grounds  could  the  position  as  it  seems  to  us  be 
sustained.  Either  it  must  be  held  that  instrumental  music 
in  its  very  nature  belongs  so  essentially  and  manifestly  to 
that  in  the  ancient  economy  which  was  peculiar  and 
temporary,  as  that  it  necessarily  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
passes  away  with  it ;  or  that  the  New  Testament  is  in  such 
sense  not  only  the  supreme  but  exclusive  rule  of  Christian 
worship,  that  whatever  in  Old  Testament  worship  is  not 
expressly  re-enacted  there,  is  to  be  held  as  obsolete  or  ipso 
facto  abolished.  The  first  position  we  have  already  shewn 
to  be  untenable;  the  latter  will  scarcely  be  upheld  as  a 
theological  thesis  by  any  one  who  accepts  the  supreme  and 
abiding  authority  of  the  whole  Scripture,  and  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  That  thesis  we 
have  lately  seen  unanimously  rejected,  and  we  think  rightly, 
by  an  influential  Pr  jsbytery  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  opposite  position  accepted.  That  the  whole  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  as  valid  as  ever,  except  so  far 
as  it  may  be  clearly  seen  to  belong  to  the  peculiarities  of  a 
special  economy,  or  to  local  and  temporary  circumstances 
and  usages  which  have  passed  away.  To  the  one  class 
belong  the  shew-bread,  the  incense,  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  like ;  to  the  latter,  the  sacred  dancing  referred  to 
in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  Psalm,  and  occasionally  else- 
where. But  the  instrumental  accompaniments  of  the  temple 
psalmody  stood  on  a  wholly  different  ground.  Its  use  was  not 
symbolical  merely,  but  real,  contributing  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  vocal  melody,  to  the  expressive  and  powerful 
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rendering  of  the  divine  words  of  praise.  It  was  not,  ap- 
parently at  least,  as  a  symbol  or  type,  but  as  music,  that  it 
found  place  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Davidic  psalmody. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sj^mbol,  just  as  vocal  praise,  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  outward  in  the  worship  of  God,  is  a  symbol 
of  something  higher  than  itself — even  of  that  inner  and 
holier  harmony  of  the  heart  which  God  hears  alone  ;  but 
that  was  only  a  secondary  end,  not  a  primary.  Its  direct 
and  immediate  purpose  was,  equally  with  the  vocal  melody, 
to  add  power,  beauty,  and  majesty,  to  the  Church's  utter- 
ance of  the  divine  praises ;  and  for  this  purpose,  just  as 
much  as  ever,  it  is  wanted  still.  It  is  quite  admitted,  of 
course,  that  in  any  case  of  doubt,  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures must  be  our  supreme  guide  in  discriminating  between 
what  was  temporary  and  what  permanent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worship ;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  no  doubt.  There 
are  some  things  which  are  in  their  very  nature  so  manifestly 
of  enduring  significancy,  so  plainly  independent  of  any 
special  economy,  or  passing  circumstance,  or  local  usages, 
that  we  do  not  need  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old 
Testament  itself  to  discover  that  they  are  of  universal  and  last- 
ing validity.  And  to  this  class  we  cannot  but  refer  that  two- 
fold form  o#  musical  expression  to  which  it  pleased  the  divine 
Spirit  to  adapt  those  grand  anthems  of  the  Church's  worship, 
which  are  destined  to  last  to  the  end  of  time.  Such  is  surely 
the  natural  and  obvious  reading  of  the  case  as  it  lies  on  the 
face  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  or  faintest  hint  in  the  New  Testament  that 
is  fitted  to  invalidate  or  cast  suspicion  on  it.  On  the- 
contrary,  we  fearlessly  assert,  that  the  whole  strain  and 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament  language  in  regard  to  the  service 
of  praise  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  identical  with  that  of  the  Old, 
and  such  as  was  utterly  incapable  even  of  suggesting  the 
idea  that  there  was  in  the  matter  an  essential  difference  in 
the  law  of  God's  house,  between  the  one  dispensation  and 
the  other.* 

"  But  even  though  we  were  unable  to  plead  any  express 
divine  recognition,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  use 
of  instruments  in  aid  of  vocal  expression,  would  be  an  unlawful 

*  "Whatever  may  be  the  precise  import  of  the  words  in  Eph.  v.  19,  "  Speak- 
ing to  one  another  in  psalms,  and  liynins,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and 
playing  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  service  of  praise  in  language  cast  wholly  into  the  mould  of  the 
Old  Testament  style  of  thought  and  speech,  and  that  he  places  "singing"  and 
"playing"  {i}»vrt;  and  -v^aXXovrj,-)  precisely  on  the  same  ground.  To  connect 
the  clause  "  in  your  hearts,"  with  the  one  expression  in  contradistinction  from 
the  other  (singing  and,  in  your  hearts,  playing),  seems  to  us  a  mere  straining 
of  the  words  to  meet  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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addition  to  the  appointed  worship  of  God.  The  appomi 
ment  of  a  duty  implies  also  the  appointment  of  all  the 
means  that  are  either  necessary  or  useful  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  it.  To  use  those  means  does  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  act,  but  only  improves  the  quality  of  its  perform- 
ance. Thus,  metrical  versions,  psalm  tunes,  musical  nota- 
tion, and  tune-books,  precentors,  pitch-pipes,  practisings, 
choirs — all  are  just  so  many  such  means — none  of  them  ex- 
pressly appointed  (at  least  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures), 
but  all  of  them  implicitly  appointed — the  commandment 
of  the  duty,  carrying  with  it  the  commandment  also  of  every- 
thing that  is  really  fitted  to  aid  its  perfect  and  best  perform- 
ance. So  with  the  harp  or  organ,  or  any  other  sustaining 
and  leading  instrument.  A  psalm  or  hymn  sung  with  the 
human  voice  unaided,  and  the  same  psalm  or  hymn  sung 
with  the  human  voice,  more  steadily  and  effectively,  by  the 
aid  of  an  instrument,  are  both  acts  essentially  of  the  same 
kind,  but  only  in  the  one  case  better  performed  than  in  the 
other.  That  which  was  spiritual  before  does  not  become 
carnal  now ;  that  which  was  a  real  and  reasonable  service 
does  not  become  a  mere  'legal  shadow,'  merely  because  the 
firmer  notes  of  the  harp  or  organ  are  brought  in  to  sustain 
and  modulate  the  less  certain  cadences  of  the  voice.  A  song 
of  war,  a  song  of  love,  a  song  of  pathos  or  of  passion,  re- 
mains in  its  whole  nature  and  inmost  essence  unchanged, 
whether  sung  with  an  instrumental  aid  or  with  the  human 
voice  alone;  the  only  question  is  one  of  more  or  less  effective- 
ness, which  must  be  decided  according  to  the  principles  of 
music  and  of  musical  expression  alone.  "Whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  use  of  an  instrument  really  aids  the  efficient 
rendering  of  the  service  of  song,  is,  indeed,  another  and 
quite  a  fair  question ;  but  supposing  that  it  does  so,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  express  sanction  were  necessary  to  justify 
us  in  taking  advantage  of  it.* 

*  We  observe  that  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  "Organ  Question''  ''will 
not  condescend  to  recognise  intelh'gence  in  any  man  who  at  this  time  of  day 
would  quibble  about  pitch-pipes  and  tuning  forks,  or  who  could  make  game  of 
the  whole  affair  by  some  abstract  and  recondite  disquisition  on  the  identity  of 
wind  instruments,  whether  living  or  dead."  Without  mixing  ourselves  up 
'with  the  argument  of  our  friends  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  in  the 
text,  we  must  say,  with  all  deference,  that  their  eminent  critic,  in  those 
sharp  words,  does  them  something  less  than  justice.  We  must  ourselvps 
frankly  plead  guilty  to  some  measure  of  that  lack  of  intelligence  with  which 
he  charges  them;  for  we  do  think  there  is  an  essential  identity  (magna  com- 
parare  minimis)  -between  the  use  of  a  pitch-pipe  and  the  use  of  an  organ  ac- 
companiment. The  use  of  the  one  is  to  strike  the  right  key ;  the  use,  or  at 
least  the  main  use,  of  the  other  is  to  support  and  sustain  it.  Then  "  all  wind 
instruments,  living  and  dead,"  and  musical  instruments  of  every  kind,  are  alike 
in  this,  that  none  of  them  are  in  themselves  spiritual,  but  are  only  the  material 
instruments  or  organs  of  the  true  and  inward  praise  of  the  heart. 
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'*  4.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  charge  of  carnalising  and 
sensualising  the  worship  of  God  can  be  sustained  against 
the  use  of  instruments,  which  does  not  apply  to  psalmody 
of  a  high  order  of  any  kind.  If  it  have  that  tendency  at  all, 
it  must  be  simply  as  music,  and  in  proportion  to  the  power, 
sweetness,  and  beauty  of  the  music.  The  more  perfect  it 
is  in  itself,  the  greater  of  course  must  be  the  danger  of  en- 
joying it  simply  for  itself,  and  resting  in  it  as  an  end,  instead 
of  using  it  only  as  an  instrument  and  vehicle  of  the  higher  and 
diviner  melody  of  the  heart.  This  danger  is  inevitable  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  applies  to  all  music,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  good  music,  whatsoever.  In  this  respect 
instrumental  music  and  vocal  music  stand  precisely  on  the 
same  ground.  As  music,  their  influence  on  the  mind  and 
feelings  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind.  Neither  of  them  is 
more  and  neither  of  them  is  less  spiritual  in  its  own  nature. 
A  song  sung  by  sweet  voices  and  a  song  sung  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  harp  or  violin,  is  in  its  moral  tendency  essen- 
tially identical ;  the  only  difference  is  one  of  style,  and  of 
greater  or  less  perfection  of  beauty.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  the  danger  absolutely,  is  to  banish  music  from  the 
sanctuary  altogether,  or,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
to  make  thefmusic  as  unmusical  as  possible.  If  you  have  any 
music  at  all,  music  of  any  kind  worthy  of  the  name,  it  will 
have  a  beauty  of  its  own  and  a  consequent  charm  and  sweet- 
ness, apart  from  the  words ;  and  in  this  the  carnal  mind, 
which  ever  turns  the  best  things  to  its  bane  and  hurt,  will  be 
tempted  to  rest.  The  careless  hearer  thinks  only  of  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  preacher,  and  misses  the  divine  sub- 
stance of  his  message ;  the  careless  worshipper  hears  only 
the  harmony  of  sound,  and  misses  the  sacred  freight  of 
holier  and  diviner  music  which  it  bears ;  but  none  the  less 
is  both  the  one  and  the  other  a  more  precious  means  of 
grace  to  those  who  have  learned  aright  to  use  them.  We 
have  said  that  the  danger  of  abuse  applies  to  vocal  music 
equally  with  instrumental ;  we  would  go  even  further,  and 
maintain  that  it  applies  to  it  pre-eminently.  As  it  is  con- 
fessedly of  all  kinds  of  musical  expression  the  most  perfect — 
the  most  exquisite  in  grace,  purity,  and  sweetness — the 
witchery  and  fascination  of  mere  sound  must  here  reach  its 
highest  point,  and  tend  more  than  in  any  other  case  to 
banish  from  the  mind  of  the  listener  every  thought  beyond 
itself.  Plainly  the  essential  point  here,  is  not  the  kind  of 
the  music  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  but  the 
place  that  is  assigned  to  it  and  the  use  made  of  it ;  whether 
it  is  made  the  prominent  thing,  a  performance  by  itself  and 
for  itself,  or  subordinate  to  the  sense  and  subservient  to  it, 
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a  mere  'consort  of  sweet'  but  inexpressive  'sounds,'  or  the 
tender,  pathetic,  thrilling  utterance  of  divine  thoughts  and 
words.  Let  this  end  be. kept  steadily  and  jealously  in  view, 
let  everything  in  the  style  and  character  of  the  music  be 
determined  with  reference  to  this  grand  design ;  let  the  dis- 
tinct object  be  to  express  and  quicken  holy  feeling,  not  to 
supersede  it,  and  while  filling  the  ear  with  solemn  sound, 
to  send  arrows  of  divine  impression  home  to  the  heart ;  let 
our  songs  of  praise,  in  short,  be  fitted  as  instruments  to  our 
devotion,  as  our  songs  of  love  or  of  war  are  fitted  to  melt  to 
tenderness,  or  rouse  to  heroic  deeds ;  and  it  will  be  a  circum- 
stance wholly  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is 
concerned,  whether  the  voices  of  the  great  congregation  are 
led  by  a  choir  of  sweet  singers  only,  or  aided  by  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  more  perfectly  sustaining  and  regulating 
the  whole.  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  hearty  and  the 
least  sensuous  of  all  kinds  of  congregational  psalmody  is 
when  the  whole  people  lift  up  their  voices  together,  without 
any  other  harmony  or  musical  enrichment  whatsoever, 
beyond  what  the  sustaining  notes  of  the  organ  accompani- 
ment supply.  Any  one  who  has  heard  the  hundredth  psalm 
thus  sung  by  any  earnest  congregation  in  church  or  chapel 
in  England,  or,  still  better,  the  Feste  Burg  rolled  forth  in 
full  chorus  by  a  thousand  voices  in  the  native  land  of  sacred 
song,  will  scarcely  venture  to  talk  of  the  mere  vicarious 
functions  and  sensuous  effect  of  the  organ  again. 

"But  surely  with  those  who  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  this  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered an  open  question.  To  maintain  the  essentially  car- 
nalising  tendency  of  instrumental  music  is  surely  to  impugn 
the  wisdom  of  Him  who  ordained  such  a  mode  of  devotional 
expression  for  his  church  in  ancient  times.  If  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  type  and  shadow  the  tendency  to  a  religion  of 
mere  ceremonialism  was  unavoidably  great,  there  was  the 
less  need  surely  that  a  carnalising  element  should  be 
introduced  into  that  part  of  the  worship  which  was  most 
pre-eminently  spiritual,  and  which  was  fitted,  and  doubtless 
intended,  to  form  the  grand  counterpoise  to  that  which  was 
distinctively  ritual  and  formal.  If  there  was  an  inevitable 
'  weakness  and  unprofitableness'  in  the  priestly  and  sacri- 
ficial system,  it  was  the  more  vitally  important  that  the  liv- 
ing and  spiritual  service  of  praise  should  not  be  crushed 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  a  carnal  ordinance  foreign  to  its 
nature,  and  calculated  to  defeat  its  end.  Is  it  maintained 
that  those  who  sang  the  psalms  of  old  were  not  intended  to 
worshiiD  God  therein  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  or  if  they  were,. 
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that  those  divine  hymns  were  composed  in  express  adapta- 
tion to  such  a  mode  of  performance,  as  must  in  its  tendency 
hinder  and  not  help  that  end  ?  Was  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment of  the  psalms  given  only  as  a  drag  on  the 
devotion  of  ancient  saints,  and  not  rather  as  a  gracious  provi- 
sion to  help  the  weakness  of  their  imperfect  powers  ? 

*'  5.  That  the  use  of  a  sustaining  and  guiding  instrument 
should  have  any  necessary  tendency  to  silence  the  voice  which 
it  sustains  and  guides,  seems  a  priori  very  improbable,  and  at 
variance  with  universal  experience  in  other  departments  of 
musical  performance  ;  but  whether  it  actually  has  that  effect 
is  a  question  of  fact  which  must  be  decided  by  its  own  ap- 
propriate evidence.  The  advocates  of  the  organ  maintain 
that  wherever  a  fair  trial  has  been  made  to  turn  the  use  of 
an  instrument  to  good  account,  and  to  guard  against  abuse, 
it  has  had  no  such  injurious  influence,  but  rather  tended  to 
an  entirely  opposite  result.  They  can  point  to  hundreds  of 
congregations  of  earnest  worshippers,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  where  this  has  been  and  is  the  case.  The  time 
was,  indeed,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  when  a  poor 
performance  of  organ  and  choir  before  a  comparatively  dumb 
congregation  was  the  almost  universal  order  of  the  day ;  but 
that  was  the  time  when  the  palsy  of  death  had  also  smitten 
everything  else  in  the  worship  and  house  of  God.  The  time 
when  the  organ  usurped  instead  of  aiding  the  people's  ser- 
vice of  praise,  was  the  time  also  when  the  dreary  '  dialogue 
between  the  parson  and  the  clerk '  equally  monopolised 
their  service  of  prayer.  All  this  state  of  things  has  passed, 
or  is  fast  passing  away ;  and  with  the  influence  of  a  more 
earnest  ministry,  the  breath  of  a  new  life  has  been  felt  both 
in  the  one  department  and  the  other.  Where  the  people  are 
not  silent  in  prayer,  neither  will  they  be  found  silent  in 
praise ;  and  the  waking  notes  of  the  guiding  instrument 
will  be  to  willing  hearts  as  of  old  the  signal  for  they  them- 
selves to  'awake  early.'  Let,  in  short,  the  distinct  object  be, 
in  all  our  musical  arrangements,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  aid 
the  congregation ;  let  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  draw 
out,  organise,  and  train  the  voices  of  the  worshippers  ;  and 
above  all,  let  the  souls  of  the  people  be  roused  and  stirred 
by  a  living  and  fervent  ministry,  and  the  instrumental  aid, 
instead  of  extinguishing,  will  only  fan  the  flame  of  vocal 
praise ;  will  rally,  sustain,  and  unify,  not  suppress  the  glad 
tumult  of  vocal  melody.  It  is  quite  admitted  that  to  set  up 
an  organ  in  a  congregation  previously  dumb,  and  without 
using  any  means  to  break  up  the  existing  apathy,  were  only 
to  aggravate  the  evil  by  concealing  it  from  view.  In  such  a 
case,  the  use  of  an  instrument  were  only  less  injurious  than 
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the  introduction  of  a  select  choir,  which,  by  its  very  delicacy 
and  refinement  seems  to  demand  a  silent  congregation,  and 
rather  repels  than  invites  the  intrusion  of  other  and  ruder 
voices.  The  mighty  roll  of  the  organ,  of  course,  can  have 
no  such  tendency,  and  can  act  injuriously  only  by  giving 
the  idea  of  a  full  stream  of  vocal  harmony,  when  there  is  in 
reality  little  or  none.  This  must  be  vigilantly  and  strenu- 
ously guarded  against.  The  use  must  be  sought  to  the 
utmost  extent  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  abuse.  The 
organ  accompaniment,  like  that  of  the  ]3saltery  and  the 
harp  of  old,  must  be  a  supplementary,  not  vicarious,  per- 
formance ;  while  we  make  use  of  its  unconscious  notes  only 
to  sustain,  to  harmonise,  and  to  modulate  our  owti. 

^'6.  Our  answer  to  the  constitutional  argument,  as  it 
affects  especially  the  legality  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  has  been  already  in  part 
anticipated.  We  have  incidentally  shewn  that  there  is  no 
law  against  it  whatever,  to  be  found  in  the  statute  book  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  Neither  in  the  legislative  charter  of 
her  civil  establishment,  nor  in  her  own  symbolic  or  con- 
stitutional books,  is  there  a  single  sentence  capable  of  bear- 
ing such  a  construction.  Never  once  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  corporate  existence  does  she,  either  by  legisla- 
tive or  declarative  act,  even  touch  the  subject.  Neither  Con- 
fession of  Faith  nor  Directory  of  Worship  prescribe  anything 
whatever  in  the  matter.  They  enjoin  'the  singing  of  the 
psalms  with  graceinthe  heart;'  but  how,  whether  with  or  with- 
out instrumental  aid,  they  nowhere  define.  That  any  practice, 
then,  can  be  unlawful  which  breaks  no  law  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  a  somewhat  paradoxical  position.  Only  by  a  process  of 
very  refined,  and  to  our  mind  most  unsubstantial,  argumenta- 
tion can  even  the  semblance  of  a  case  be  made  out  on  its 
behalf.  It  was  the  form  and  order  of  public  worship  then 
*  presently  in  use'  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  the  Eevolution  settlement  established,  which  the 
Treaty  of  union  confirmed,  and  which  the  act  against  in- 
novation sealed ;  and  that  form  and  order  included  the  sing- 
ing of  the  psalms,  but  not  the  use  of  instrumental  aids.  It 
was  the  actual  and  de  facto  practice  of  the  church  which 
then  received  legislative  sanction,  and  of  that  practice  the 
element  now  in  question  formed  no  part.  Therefore  what 
existed  then  must  exist  always  inviolable  and  unalterable, 
save  by  the  same  authority  which  first  ordained  it;  and 
any  attempt  to  innovate  upon  it,  whether  by  adding  to  or 
taking  from  it,  is  an  illegal  tampering  with  the  existing 
constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Such  is  the  argument 
stated  with  all  the  plausibility  which  we  have  been  able  to- 
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give  to  it.  But  it  is  an  argument  of  that  delicate  cha- 
racter which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  manner  of  its 
statement,  and  which  cannot  bear  to  be  handled  without  at 
once  falling  to  pieces.  What  was  it  that  was  then  legisla- 
tively settled  by  the  combined  authority  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  State  ?  Surely  those  points,  and  those  points  only, 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  worship  which  were  then,  and 
had  been  during  the  troubled  years  before,  in  question 
between  the  two  great  parties  which  then  struggled  for 
victory.  They  were  the  points  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  maintained,  and  which  the  Episcopal  Church  im- 
pugned, and  which  were  perfectly  and  familiarly  known  as 
the  matters  in  controversy  between  them.  It  was  a  contest 
in  short,  not  between  accidental  and  de  facto  usage,  but 
between  two  well-defined  and  recognised  systems  of  church 
government  and  worship — systems  embodied  in  authentic, 
authoritative  documents,  and  whose  essential  points  of 
difference  were  perfectly  well  understood  on  both  sides. 
The  question  of  instrumental  aids  was  not  one  of  those 
points.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal struggle  of  the  day  any  more  than  the  reading  of 
sermons,  the  use  of  gowns  and  bands,  the  architecture  and 
adornment  of  churches,  or  any  other  matter  of  variable 
usage  in  which  our  practice  of  to-day  diifers  most  from  the 
practice  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  That  the  fathers  of  the 
second  Keformation  and  of  the  Eevolution  church  may  have 
had  their  own  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  now  in 
question,  and  that  that  opinion  may  in  the  case  of  most  of 
them  have  been  adverse  to  the  practice  which  we  are  now  de- 
fending, is  indeed  very  probable.  But,  however  that  may 
have  been,  this  at  least  is  certain,  and  to  us  it  is  decisive  of 
the  whole  controversy,  that  they  never  made  that  opinion  a 
matter  of  faith  or  a  term  of  communion;  that  they  never 
embodied  it  in  their  dogmatic  or  constitutional  books  as 
part  of  their  distinctive  profession ;  that  they  never  put  it 
forth  as  one  of  the  essential  articles  which  they  maintained 
against  the  episcopal  party,  and  for  which  at  the  revolution 
they  sought  and  obtained  legislative  sanction.  In  fine,  the 
form  and  order  of  public  worship  then  'presently  in  use,* 
was  the  form  and  order  embodied  and  defined  in  the  sym- 
bolical and  constitutional  books  which  the  Church  then  pre- 
sented to  the  State  for  her  recognition  and  sanction ;  and  in 
those  books  nothing  whatever  is  decided  in  regard  to  this 
subject. 

"To  sum  up,  then,  the  argument  on  this  side;  the  use  of 
instrumental  aid  is  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  not  discountenanced  in  the  New ;  belonged  to 
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that  which  was  most  inward  and  spiritual  in  the  ancient 
worship,  and  not  to  that  which  was  typical  and  ceremonial ; 
was  accordingly  united  by  a  close  organic  connection  to 
the  psalms,  which  were  destined  to  live  on  the  church's 
lips  to  the  end  of  time ;  has  never  in  any  deliberate  judg- 
ment or  formal  act  of  the  church  in  any  age  been  questioned 
or  condemned ;  is,  when  rightly  employed  and  duly  guarded, 
the  ally  and  not  the  antagonist,  the  help,  not  the  hindrance 
of  vocal  praise ;  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  not  of  her  past 
or  presently  prevailing  usage.  The  case  for  the  defence, 
therefore,  is,  it  is  confidently  maintained,  conclusive  and 
complete." 

So  far,  then,  the  pleadings  of  counsel  on  either  side.  As 
we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  ourselves  intend  to  pro- 
nounce any  decided  judgment  in  the  case,  either  for  or 
against.  We  have,  indeed,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  a 
tolerably  clear  and  fixed  opinion  in  regard  to  it ;  but  that 
opinion  we  are  not  concerned  now^  to  express.  Our  desire 
is  rather  that  people  should  learn  to  think  and  speak  of  the 
subject  quietly  and  charitably;  weigh  carefully  and  patiently 
the  arguments  on  either  side  ;  and  rather  to  suspend  judg- 
ment, than,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  controversy,  commit 
themselves  to  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded  conclusion.  Our 
ambition  has  been,  in  our  own  humble  place,  to  give  an 
example  of  a  style  and  tone  of  discussion  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  exemplified  in  the  first  of  the  volumes  named  above, 
and  rather  afford  to  our  readers  the  materials  of  a  fair  and 
candid  judgment,  than  dogmatically  thrust  upon  them  our 
own  conclusions.  Our  desire,  in  short,  has  been  to  aid,  not 
foreclose  discussion;  and  with  this  same  view,  we  shall  close 
this  paper,  by  briefly  indicating  the  main  issues  on  which 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question  must  turn. 

1.  The  question  in  debate  is  not  that  of  the  organ 
versus  the  voice,  but  of  the  voice  unaided,  versus  the  voice 
sustained  and  regulated  by  instrumental  aid.  When  this  is 
kept  in  view,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a  vast  deal  of  what 
is  vehemently  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  about 
"  vicarious  praise,"  and  the  unmeaning  performance  of  dead, 
unconscious  instruments,  is  utterly  irrelevant  and  beside 
the  point.  It  is  quite  competent,  of  course,  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  organ  to  prove  that  the  two  elements  are  in 
reality  antagonistic  and  incompatible  with  each  other ;  but 
they  are  clearly  not  entitled,  in  the  face  of  antecedent 
l)robability  and  the  alleged  experience  of  thousands  of  con- 
gregations, to  assume  it.  Most  certainly,  the  question  is 
not  so  clear,  as  to  admit  of  being  fairly  taken  for  granted 
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and  proceeded  on  as  a  res  judicata.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  as  hearty  and  unanimous  a  burst  of  vocal  praise  in 
congregations  led  by  the  organ,  as  we  ever  heard  elsewhere  ; 
and  we  have  known  more  than  one  Christian  friend,  nursed 
in  the  very  bosom  of  Scottish  habits  and  prepossessions, 
having  their  whole  views  of  this  question  changed,  by  one 
Sabbath's  experience  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  worshipping 
assembly  where  such  aids  were  in  use.  By  all  means  let 
this  question  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  sifted ;  but  let  it 
not  be  prejudged. 

2.  The  question  is  not  that  of  instrumental  music  versus 
the  melody  of  the  heart.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  latter  is  the  essential  thing;  and  that  every  form  of  arti- 
culate expression  whatever,  musical  or  otherwise,  is  second- 
ary and  subordinate.  Without  it  vocal  music,  equally  with 
instrumental,  is  utterly  worthless — a  mere  lifeless  body  with- 
out a  soul.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  inward  essence  and  the  outward  form  of  the  duty  en- 
joined ;  what  it  is  in  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  and  how  it 
expresses  and  embodies  itself  in  life  ?  It  is  to  the  latter 
point  that  the  present  discussion  alone  refers.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  to  praise  God  with  the  heart,  or 
whether  any  pretended  sacrifice  of  praise  can  be  of  any  value 
without  it ;  but  in  what  manner  that  praise  may  be  best  ex- 
pressed, so  as  at  once  to  give  full  and  adequate  utterance  to 
the  heart's  emotions,  and  by  uttering  to  quicken  and  in- 
flame them.  Plainly  David  saw  no  incompatibility  between 
these  two  elements,  when  he  called  upon  heart,  and  lips,  and 
psaltery,  to  awake  together  to  praise  the  Lord ;  and  surely  it 
is  a  mere  trifling  with  the  subject  to  assume,  and  proceed 
upon,  such  an  incompatibility  now.  Above  all,  to  talk  as  if 
the  advocates  of  the  organ  were  pleading  for  a  mere  instru- 
mental performance  without  the  living  breath  of  praise, — 
the  worshipping  of  God,  as  it  has  been  with  incredible 
coarseness  expressed,  "  by  machinery," — is  not  to  reason 
with  them,  but  to  insult  them. 

3.  The  question  is  not  whether  instrumental  music  be 
the  most  important  of  all  things,  but  whether  it  be  lawful 
and  useful.  A  good  deal  of  very  irrelevant,  and,  we  must 
say,  somewhat  unfair  declamation  has  been  directed  of  late 
against  the  alleged  folly  of  disturbing  the  Church  about  a 
mere  trifle,  when  such  infinitely  more  important  matters, 
touching  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  are  at  stake.  Why 
raise  a  miserable  and  childish  strife  about  pipes  and  organs, 
when  the  battle  is  for  the  very  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  Why  be  thus  piping, 
when  Rome  is  burning?    We  are   ourselves  guiltless  of 
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having  done  anything  to  raise  this  discussion,  and  therefore 
such  reproaches  do  not  touch  us;  but  we  must  say  that  they 
strike  us  as  singulary  unfair,  -as  directed  against  those  who, 
without  neglecting  the  higher  matters  of  the  faith,  are 
quietly  prosecuting  what  they  deem  a  real  and  a  scriptural 
improvement.  Such  arguments  are  indeed  quite  relevant, 
to  the  effect  of  not  making  too  much  of  the  matters  in  question, 
but  certainly  not  of  ignoring  them  altogether.  If  not  of  the 
first  importance,  they  are  not  necessarily  on  that  account  of 
insignificant  moment.  Nothing  that  concerns  the  glory  of 
God,  the  perfection  of  his  worship,  and  the  edification  of  his 
people,  can  be  so.  The  very  least  things  that  concern  the  good 
of  Zion  are  sacred.  "  His  saints  take  pleasure  in  her  stones, 
and  favour  the  dust  thereof."  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  much."  A  Christian 
may  have  a  conscientious  conviction  even  on  such  a  matter  ; 
and  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  carry- 
ing that  conviction  out.  To  take  an  interest  in  such  a 
subject  as  this,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  argue  an  in- 
difference to  higher  and  more  vital  matters,  or  lay  one  open 
to  the  coarse  charge  of  striving  to  cover  with  meretricious 
rags  the  nakedness  of  a  church  which  has  lost  its  true 
beauty  and  strength.  Such  insinuations  are  alike  unmanly 
and  unchristian,  and  should  be  no  more  heard  of  in  such  a 
discussion  as  this.  By  all  means  let  us  have  a  fair  fight,  if 
fight  there  must  be,  on  the  question ;  but  let  there  be  an 
abjuring  of  poisoned  arrows  on  either  side. 

4.  The  question  is  one  of  Scriptural  truth  and  princij)le, 
not  of  national  usage.  Of  such  usage,  indeed,  with  all  the 
sacred  associations  and  holy  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  gather  round  it,  we  would  not  lightly  speak.  If  not, 
itself,  of  the  essence  of  religion,  it  becomes  through  time  so 
bound  up  and  identified  with  it,  that  you  cannot  rashly  and 
rudely  touch  the  one  without  endangering  the  other.  Even 
things  in  themselves  indifferent,  which,  by  the  concrete'forms 
of  a  nation's  religious  life,  have  become  connected  with  that 
which  is  most  inward  and  sacred,  acquire  through  the 
connection  a  kind  of  secondary  and  adventitious  sacredness. 
If  religious  usages,  therefore,  which  are  mere  usages,  are  in 
their  nature  subject  to  change,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  they  should  change  only  gradually  and  naturally 
— that  the  new  usage  should  grow  just  as  the  old  did,  and 
not  be  suddenly  and  forcibly  introduced.  Thus  will  those 
more  vital  interests  which  had  become  connected  with  those 
usages,  have  time  by  a  like  natural  process  gradually  to 
detach  themselves  and  become  allied  to  the  new  form  and 
state  of  things.    Still,  none  the  less,  such  usages  are  change- 
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able  and  will  change ;  and  when  the  time  for  such  change 
has  come,  when  powerful  influences  and  movements  of  the 
time  facilitate  or  urge  on  the  transition,  no  power  short  of  a 
clenY  jus  diviniim,  of  an  indubitable  and  demonstrable  Bible 
principle,  will  avail  to  arrest  and  turn  back  the  stream.  In 
vain  shall  we  make  an  appeal  to  national  habits  and 
traditions,  to  the  prescriptions  and  unbroken  usage  of  three 
hundred  years ;  that  argument,  strong  before,  becomes  power- 
less now,  when  that  very  usage  itself  which  we  invoke  is 
**  decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away." 
*'  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  and  to  that  alone,  as 
the  tribunal  of  final  appeal  in  all  religious  controversy,  must 
the  appeal  now  be  made.  If  Christians  and  Christian  con- 
gregations have  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  word  the 
right  to  make  use  of  instrumental  aids,  they  will  inevitably 
sooner  or  later  claim  that  right,  and  the  collective  church 
cannot  and  dare  not  refuse  it.  If  such  liberty  is  given  by 
God,  man,  acting  as  God's  minister,  cannot  annul  or 
abridge  it.  This,  then,  is  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
question.  What  saith  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  as  the  one  authoritative  and  indivisible  record 
of  the  divine  will,  and  as  each  complementary  and  interpre- 
tative of  tjie  other  ?  May  the  Psalms  of  David  be  still  law- 
fully sung  as  David  sung  them,  and  with  such  instrumental 
aids  as  David,  guided  by  a  divine  impulse,  provided  for 
them  ?  or  while  the  words  and  the  artistic  adaptations  to  a 
particular  mode  of  performance  remain,  has  that  mode 
itself  been  authoritatively  changed  ?  Is  any  clear  distinction 
made  either  in  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament  Scripture 
between  the  instrumental  and  the  vocal  element  in  the  temple 
psalmody,  and  the  relation  which  they  respectively  bear  to 
the  sacred  words  of  praise  ?  Had  the  one  any  more  essential 
connection  with  the  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  system  than 
the  other  ?  Have  we  any  authority  whatever  for  saying  that 
the  synagogue  was  the  exclusive  model  for  the  w^orship  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  that  the  august  and  solemn 
temple  service,  the  one  divinely  sanctioned  worship  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God,  has  nothing  to  teach  us,  no  guiding 
precedent  to  give  ? 

5,  and  finally,  The  question  cannot  be  settled  by  raising  an 
alarm  against  innovations  generally,  but  must  be  tried  on 
its  own  merits,  and  decided  on  its  own  grounds.  That 
innovation  in  itself — that  change  for  the  mere  sake  of 
change — that  even  useful  change,  rashly  and  unwisely 
pressed — is  wrong,  all  are  agreed.  That  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  the  morbid  and  restless  love  of  new  things,  is  a 
most  unsound  and  pernicious  state  of  mind,  is  equally  clear 
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Still,  if  there  is  to  be  improvement  at  all,  and  in  any  thing, 
there  must  be  change ;  and  therefore  in  every  case  of 
alleged  improvement,  the  essential  question  is,  not  whether 
it  is  a  change,  but  whether  it  is  a  change  for  the  better. 
The  church  can  never  abdicate  its  heaven-imposed  respon- 
sibility of  discriminating  in  all  cases,  and  in  every  case,  be- 
tween what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  between  what  is  lawful 
and  right,  and  what  is  unlawful  and  wrong.  It  is  at  once 
her  inalienable  prerogative  and  her  boundenduty  "to  prove 
all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  It  is  so  at 
all  times ;  it  is  so  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  in  such  critical  times 
as  those  in  which  we  live.  Whenthereis  so  general  an  unsettle- 
ment  of  .the  public  mind  in  matters  of  religion  and  religious 
truth  ;  when  all  mere  modes  and  forms  of  Christian  thought 
and  practice  seem  in  a  state  of  universal  movement  and  flux ; 
when  all  opinions,  true  and  false,  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
fresh  examination  and  criticism ;  when  nothing  seems  likely 
to  stand  because  it  is  old,  or  to  be  permanently  rejected 
because  it  is  new,  it  seems  more  than  ever  hopeless  to  resist 
any  alleged  improvement  merely  because  it  is  a  change ; 
and  still  more,  to  slump  together  all  such  changes  under  the 
general  name  of  innovation,  and  brand  them  as  only  so 
many  parts  or  aspects  of  one  great  movement  that  is  carry- 
ing us  headlong  towards  infidelity  or  Eome.  Now,  most  of 
all,  is  there  need  on  the  part  of  all  Christian  men  for  a  wise 
and  thoughtful  discrimination ;  to  separate  between  the  pre- 
cious and  the  vile — between  what  is  true  and  what  is  not 
true — between  what  is  consistent  with  the  divine  word  and 
what  is  contrary  to  it — between  innocent  and  lawful  improve- 
ments, and  pernicious  and  unscriptural  innovations.  At 
such  a  time  the  restless  zealot  for  change,  and  the  blind, 
unreasoning  opponent  of  all  change,  are  in  their  action 
alike  injurious,  and  contribute  almost  equally  to  the  same 
result.  Meanwhile  the  true  path  alike  of  duty  and  of  safety 
for  the  church,  and  for  every  true  lover  of  truth  and  peace, 
is  clear :  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  and  from 
thence  calmly  to  survey  the  agitations  of  the  times ;  in  every 
question  of  truth  and  duty  to  inquire  diligently  and  prayer- 
fully at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ;  and  while  discouraging  the 
restless  spirit  of  change,  to  consider  candidly  and  thoroughly 
each  particular  change  as  it  comes,  concerned  only  to  know 
what  is  true  and  best,  and  knowing  it,  to  find  the  true  and 
the  best  way  of  furthering  it. 
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XL— GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Jdhrhiicher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie.     Elfter  Band.     186G. 

This  able  theological  journal  has  now  reached  its  eleventh  volume; 
and  though  the  youngest  of  the  leading  Quarterlies,  its  standing  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  oldest,  in  any  of  the  qualities  which  are 
looked  for  in  German  scientific  journals.  It  displays  upon  its  title 
page  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  seven  editors,  all  men  of  mark  and 
eminence,  viz. :  Dr  Liebner  of  Dresden,  Dr  Dorner  of  Berlin,  Dr 
Ehrenfeuchter  and  Dr  Wagenmann  of  Gottingen,  and  Dr  Landerer, 
Dr  Palmer,  and  Dr  Weizsacker,  all  of  Tiibingen.  Strauss  has  lately 
written  a  characteristic  pamphlet  against  Schenkel  and  Hengstenberg, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Halves  and  the  Wholes,"  of  which  two  divi- 
sions of  the  theological  world  he  takes  these  two  authors  to  be  the 
representatives.  But  the  seven  editors  of  the  "  Jahrbiicher "  could 
not,  we  think,  be  accurately  classified  either  with  the  Halves  or  the 
Wholes.  They  are  extremely  different  both  from  Schenkel  and 
Hengstenberg,  both  in  their  theological  spirit  and  their  scientific 
method.  They  are  neither  half-hearted  unbelievers,  like  the  radical 
agitator  of  Heidelberg,  nor  whole-hearted  confessionalists,  like  the 
high  churcb-Coryphaeus  of  Berlin.  They  all  belong,  in  a  word,  to 
what  is  called  J^the  Mediative  School  of  modern  German  Theology, 
i.  e.  the  school  which,  while  sympathizing  deeply  with  the  evangelical 
spirit  out  of  which  the  German  Confessions  sprang,  seek  to  mediate 
between  the  letter  of  these  ancient  documents  and  the  scientific  wants 
and  demands  of  the  present  age.  They  study  theology,  not  as  a 
creed,  but  as  a  science ;  as  a  science,  however,  which  can  never  be 
successfully  studied  or  rightly  understood  without  that  spirit  of  faith, 
and  life,  and  love  which  breathes  in  the  church's  creeds,  and  of  which 
these  documents  were  originally  the  outgrowth  and  expression.  Such 
a  theological  standpoint  does  not  coincide  with  our  own,  and  on 
many  questions  of  high  importance  we  are  of  course  unable  to  agree 
with  the  views  put  forward  by  writers  of  this  school.  But  none  the 
less  do  we  recognise  the  value  of  many  of  their  productions,  or  do 
homage  to  the  high  intellectual  powers,  and  deep  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, which  they  consecrate  to  the  service  of  our  common  Christianity. 
The  last  four  numbers  of  the  **  Jahrbiicher"  contain  able  and  inter- 
esting papers  in  almost  all  the  departments  of  theological  science. 
The  predominating  subjects,  however,  are  taken  from  the  historical 
field,  including  the  history  of  doctrine — the  field  of  all  others  in  which 
the  fruits  of  German  research  have  the  most  value  and  importance  to 
the  Christian  world  at  large.  Omitting  other  papers  of  this  character, 
we  direct  attention  to  two  which  have  special  value,  as  being  devoted 
to  two  subjects  which  have  never  heretofore  been  studied  with  the 
same  amount  of  care  and  sustained  effort.  One  of  these  is  an  essay  by 
Professor  Baumgarten  of  Rostock,  on  what  he  terms  *'the  background 
of  New  Testament  history  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Josephus."     He 
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complains  that  far  too  little  use  has  been  made  of  Josephus  for  me 
purpose  of  explaining  the  New  Testament,  and  vindicating  its  historical 
truth.  He  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  him 
by  Lardner  and  others,  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  his- 
torians on  a  great  many  single  points  and  circumstances  of  a  minute 
kind.  But  he  points  out,  and  we  think  very  justly,  that  there  is  a 
very  much  larger  and  more  valuable  use  than  this  to  which  the  Jewish 
historian  can  be  applied.  Josephus's  whole  account  of  the  last  period 
of  Jewish  history  requires  to  be  compared  with  the  history  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  order  to  become  intelligible.  Without  the  latter 
history,  the  key  which  is  necessary  to  unlock  the  difficulties  of  the 
former  is  wholly  wanting.  Josephus's  own  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  final  revolt  of  the  nation  against  the  Koman  power  is  super- 
ficial and  wholly  inadequate.  He  does  not  do  justice  to  the  religious 
fermentation  which  was  at  work  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  with- 
out which  no  such  desperate  revolt  would  ever  have  taken  place. 
Having  no  sympathy,  as  a  thoroughly  Romanised  Jew,  with  the 
zealotism  of  his  people,  he  was  incapable  of  entering  into  and  under- 
standing what  was  in  truth  the  chief  explosive  element  at  work;  and 
of  course  he  never  thinks  of  asking  himself  the  question  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  such  a  zealotism  should  have  arisen  precisely  at  that 
time,  or  to  what  religious  causes  it  was  to  be  traced.  These  causes, 
therefore,  require  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  they  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  history,  in  the  action  upon  the  national 
mind  of  the  characters,  events,  and  transactions  recorded  by  the 
evangelists.  In  a  word,  Christ  and  Christianity,  a  subject  of  which 
Josephus  says  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  is  after  all  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  his  own  history.  Accept  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, and  the  whole  becomes  plain  and  intelligible ;  deny  it  or  ignore 
it,  and  the  whole  remains  and  must  ever  remain  as  truly  a  mystery  as 
it  is  a  tragedy. 

Such  is  Professor  Baumgarten's  main  drift.  His  paper  appears  to 
usto  be  a  new  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  Christian  argument, 
and  to  be  a  very  seasonable  enrichment  of  the  historical  evidences  at 
a  time  when  so  much  is  written  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  properly 
historical  character  of  the  New  Testament  narratives.  It  is  surely  an 
extremely  interesting  as  well  as  a  very  efiective  w^ay  of  proving  that 
these  narratives  are  true  history,  to  shew  that  if  they  are  not  so,  other 
histories  of  the  period,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  are  full  of  problems 
that  defy  solution;  or,  in  other  words,  that  history  herself  "is  shut 
up  unto  Christ "  for  an  explanation  of  her  own  difficulties. 

The  other  paper  we  referred  to  is  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  dis- 
sertation by  Dr  Steitz  of  Frankfort,  entitled  "Die  Abendmahlslehre 
der  Griechischen  Kirche  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung." 
The  author  had  previously  traced  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  in  the  Western  Church,  in  a  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  Herzog's  Beal-Encyclopadie ;  and  the  results  which  he 
expects  to  establish  in  the  present  work,  which  goes  more  exhaustively 
into  the  question  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  are  the  following : 
that  the  Greeks,  down  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzan- 
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tium,  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  that  the 
view  allied  to  that  doctrine  which  obtains  among  them  in  a  series  of 
their  writers  ought  rather  to  be  called  transformation  than  transub- 
stantiation ;  that  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  sacramental  doctrines  of  the  Western  Church  began  to  shew 
itself;  and  that  the  Greek  Church  did  not  finally  accept  transubstan- 
tiation till  the  theologians  of  the  east  and  the  west  were  brought  into 
closer  communication  by  the  transactions  for  a  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  which  took  place  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in 
1439. 

Dr  Steitz's  papers  are  a  good  example  of  the  German  scientific 
quality  of  Grilndllchkeit,  or  going  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject.  They 
began  to  appear  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  1864;  and  though  they  have 
now  reached  the  twenty- seventh  section,  they  have  not  yet  brought 
the  investigation  lower  down  than  the  year  725.  When  finished  they 
will  make  a  large  volume.  What  single  British  editor  would  accept 
such  a  contribution  for  a  theological  quarterly  ?  but  here  we  have 
seven  editors  all  agreeing  to  accept  it.  No  wonder  German  grilnd- 
lichkeit  flourishes  when  it  meets  with  such  encouragement  from 
readers  and  their  purveyors.  What  would  sink  an  English  Quarterly, 
only  serves  to  float  a  German  one.  ^  L. 


Hieronymus — Sein  Lehen  und  Wirken,  aus  seinen  Schriften  dargestellt.  Von 
Lie.  Dr  J>tto  Zockler,  ausserordentlichera  Professor  der  Theologie  zu 
Giessen.     Gotha:  Friedrich  A.  Perthes.     1865. 

We  call  attention  to  this  work  as  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
biography  of  Jerome  that  has  yet  been  produced.  It  is  founded 
throughout  upon  a  careful  and  independent  study  of  that  father's 
numerous  works,  and  upon  a  judicious  use  of  the  materials  collected 
by  earlier  biographers,  who  have  been  neither  few,  nor  unlearned,  nor 
without  enthusiasm  for  their  theme.  It  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Life  is  given  with  satisfactory  ful- 
ness of  matter,  and  in  a  fluent,  attractive,  and  very  readable  style ;  the 
second  section  being  occupied  with  Jerome's  theological  character- 
istics. The  titles  of  the  chapters  of  this  latter  section  of  the  work 
are  the  following;  1.  Jerome  as  a  Christian  writer  in  generiil; 
2.  Jerome  as  a  Bible  translator  and  interpreter;  3.  As  a  literary  his- 
torian and  biographer:  4.  As  a  polemical  and  dogmatic  divine;  and 
6.  As  an  ascetic,  and  a  practical  theologian.  The  last  chapter  exhibits 
the  estimation  in  which  Jerome  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  such 
as  Augustine,  Theodorus  Mopsuestenus,  and  others,  and  by  the 
church  in  subsequent  ages. 

We  do  not  enter  here  upon  the  subject  itself,  though  there  are  few 
ecclesiastical  biographies  which  surpass  the  Life  of  Jerome  in  depth, 
and  especially  in  manifoldness  of  interest.  Wo  wish  only  to  say  at 
present  how  highly  we  are  able,  after  a  first  perusal  of  Professor 
Zockler's  work,  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  students  of  German  literature.  We  observe  that  it 
has  been  received  with  the  highest  favour  in  Germany  itself.      Dr 
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Edward  Vilmar  of  Marburg  gpealvs  of  it  in  a  lengthened  critique,  as 
**afraitof  German  industry  and  Protestant  erudition.  As  such  it 
takes  rank  with  the  similar  works  of  Neander  (on  Tertullian  and  Chry- 
sostom)  and  Ullmann  (on  Gregory  of  Nazianzum).  The  work  is  a  clear, 
concise,  and  comprehensive  compend  of  all  the  materials  hitherto 
accumulated,  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  independent  studies.  All  future 
investigation  concerning  Jerome  will  of  necessity  refer  back  to  it  as 
the  most  important  and  richest  source  of  information.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  it  will  remain  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject.  It 
really  accomplishes  the  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself 
when  he  undertook  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Jerome,  which  should  be  at  once  purely  scientific  in  substance,  and 
attractive  and  interesting  in  style."  L. 


Beitrdge  z.  Kirchengeschichte,  Archaeologie  und  Liiurgik. 

Two  vols.     Tubingen. 


Von  C.  J.  Hefele 


Dr  Hefele  takes  rank  with  the  foremost  of  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians of  our  day.  These  Volumes  are  as  valuable  as  the  two  similar 
ones  published  of  Mohler,  and  we  could  not  give  them  higher  praise. 
A  valued  contributor  to  the  Kirchen-Lexicon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  to 
the  Theologische  Qi(artalschrift,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  periodicals 
of  Germany,  Dr  Hefele  has  here  collected  the  best  of  his  papers  in  a 
portable  form.  No  German-reading  theologian  can  be  considered  fully 
to  know  his  theme  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  what  such  men  as 
Dollinger,  Denzinger,  Sepp,  Schrbdl,  and  Kerker  have  written  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side.  Perhaps  there  is  no  living  Romanist  writer  in 
Germany  on  the  whole  equal  to  Mohler;  but  there  are  several  in- 
ferior only  to  him.  Their  general  impartiality  contrasts  well  with  what 
we  find  in  their  English  or  French  co-religionists.  If  none  possesses 
the  genius  of  Newman,  many  possess  a  far  more  varied  intellectual 
culture.  The  article  of  Dr  Hefele  on  Church  History  is  the  most 
valuable  resume  of  the  subject  we  know.  His  great  work  on  the 
Councils  has  obtained  for  him  a  European  reputation.  J.  H. 


XII.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Jesus  Christ :  son  temps,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre.     Par.  E.  de  Pressense.     ^ohg 
ravra  rig  havoc  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  16.     Paris :  Meyrueis.     (Jesus  Christ :  his 


Time,  his  Life,  and  his  Work. 
Walford,  and  Redder.) 


English  Translation.     London  :  Jackson, 


Those  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  religious  politics  of  the  continent 
will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  M.  de  Pressense  has  taken  a  very  decided 
stand  in  the  unhappy  dispute  which  has  for  some  time  been  going  on  among 
the  French  protestants.  At  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  protestant 
pastoral  conferences,  held  in  Paris,  he  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on 
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the  subject  of  the  supernatural.  "It  is,"  he  asserted  in  opposition  to  too 
many  of  the  pastors,  "  the  very  basis  of  Christianity.  No  doubt  there  is 
developnient  going  on  (his  own  views  on  inspiration,  for  instance,  seem 
unsettled);  but  there  cannot  be  two  ways  of  interpreting  the  Miraculous 
Birth  and  the  Resurrection."  "  You  talk  of  '  unity  in  essentials '  (was  his 
answer  to  those  who  would  strive  to  hide  the  irremediable  breach  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  men  who  mount  the  pulpit  as  pastors,  and  yet  are 
known  to  deny  the  personality  of  God) — unity,  indeed,  where  it  is  possible ; 
but,  until  you  prove  that  Christ's  moral  example  is  the  sole  'essential,'  we 
will  maintain  the  ancient  foolishness  of  the  Cross."  These  statements  give 
us  a  good  insight  into  the  man  whose  book  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
protestant  answer  to  Renan.  He  is  thoroughly  sound  in  essentials  ;  yet  he 
is  no  narrow  dogmatiser  :  and  his  work  is  one  which  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  evangelical  Christians  of  various  shades  of  opinion. 
Throughout,  he  indirectly  overthrows  the  positions  of  the  dangerous  writer, 
■whom  indeed  he  answered  in  a  short  pamphlet  soon  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  work.  Though  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  making  a  formal 
reply  to  M.  Renan,  he  no  less  completely  meets  him  at  every  point,  with 
the  learning  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  "The  First  Tnree 
Christian  Centuries,"  and  with  the  abundant  local  knowledge  which  he  had 
gathered  while  preparing  on  the  spot  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Land  of 
the  Gospel."  M.  Kenan,  for  instance,  thinks  he  can  find  in  our  blessed 
Lord's  teaching  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  Jewish  thought  of  the  time. 
M.  de  Pressense,  on  the  other  hand,  shews  conclusively,  that  Jewish 
thought,  whether  at  Alexandria  or  in  Judea,  had  developed  in  quite  other 
directions.  The  very  passages  from  the  Pirke  Aloth  which  the  first  writer 
brings  forward  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  Christ's  teaching  and 
character,  becyme,  when  rightly  applied  by  M.  de  Pressense,  proof  positive 
of  an  entire  opposition  in  spirit,  as  in  letter,  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Talmud,  The  mercenary  character  of  pharisaic  morality ;  the  growing 
tendency  to  put  God  further  and  further  from  man,  which  is  seen  in  the 
invention  of  the  Schechina,  and  in  the  way  in  which  Oukelos  and  others 
explain  away  such  passages  as  "I  have  seen  the  Lord  face  to  face;"  the 
wild  dreams  of  temporal  greatness, — all  this  shews  plainly  that  our  Lord 
came  with  something  new  ;  that  he  was  not  merely  a  popular  rabbi  work- 
ing with  the  stream  of  national  thought.  No  less  complete  is  the  contrast 
between  Philo  and  the  gospel.  Philo's  theory  eliminates  for  any  practical 
purpose  both  the  Messiah  and  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  We  need  only 
read  the  able  summary  of  his  views  in  M.  de  Pressense's  sixth  chapter  to 
be  able  to  measure  the  recklessness  which  has  styled  the  Alexandrian,  "St 
John's  master  and  our  Lord's  elder  brother."  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh," 
says  St  John  ;  "  the  Deity  can  never  be  mixed  up  with  matter,"  says  Philo. 
No  contradiction  could  be  more  final.  And  as  for  results ;  in  the  oTie  case 
we  have  the  Christian  world,  in  the  other  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutae,  mere 
contemplative  ascetics,  as  different  as  any  set  of  men  could  be  from  the 
early  Christians.  M.  de  Pressense  is  wise  in  making  much  of  the  testimony 
which  Christianity  itself  bears  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  lie  insists  on 
this  again  and  again,  and  returns  to  it  in  the  eloquent  and  powerful  sum- 
mary which  closes  his  book.  "  There  is  a  fifth  Gospel ;  a  gospel  which  has 
been  eighteen  centuries  writing  and  which  is  yet  far  from  being  finished — 
Christ's  w'ork  in  the  modern  world  .  .  the  thought  of  Jesus  lies  at  tho 
basis  of  our  civilisation."  Naturally,  being  a  Christian,  he  is  not  content 
with  this  work  of  Christ  upon  society ;  he  goes  on  at  once  to  speak  of  tho 
testimony  of  the  individual  heart,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  can  say  with 
St  John,  "  That  which  we  have  seen,  declare  we  unto  you."  Nor  is  such 
testimony  to  be  lightly  put  aside,  even  by  the  unbeliever.  The  Christian, 
who  finds  ineffable  comfort  in  the  blessed  truths  which  God  has  brought 
home  to  him,  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  the  Hindoo,  who  flies  for  help 
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to  his  idol  worship.  The  one  is  the  votary  of  a  creed  of  whose  beginningsne 
knows  nothing,  which  has  never  been  questioned  among  his  countrymen ; 
the  other  has  a  faith,  historical  as  well  as  personal,  a  faith  which  has 
always  been  spoken  against,  which  throve  and  thrives  in  spite  of  opposition, 
both  from  outward  enemies,  and  still  more  from  that  human  heart  to  which 
on  the  other  hand  the  spirit  of  idolatry  must  approve  itself  so  naturally.  The 
Christian  apologist  must,  as  our  author  remarks  in  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Why  write  a  life  when  you  have  His  life  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
in  the  Gospels?  "  meet  men  of  all  views  more  or  less  on  their  own  ground ; 
and  the  great  fact  of  Christianity,  combined  with  what  all  must  grant 
about  its  origin  and  its  growth,  gives  just  such  testimony  to  its  truth  as 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  gives  to  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament.  "There  it  is  ;  explain  it  how  you  can.  The  divine  philosophy 
which,  alone  among  all  the  systems  of  all  the  teachers,  addressed  itself  to 
the  poor,  to  the  masses,  with  nothing  esoteric  or  selfish  in  its  teaching." 
With  one  class  of  minds,  too  common  here,  still  more  common  in  France, 
this  argument  will  have  weight  when  nothing  else  will  be  listened  to. 
Every  efiect  must  have  an  adequate  cause;  and  for  Christianity  as  it  is, 
what  cause  can  be  adequate  but  Christ  himself? 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  analysis  of  M.  de  Pressense's  book.  In 
Messrs  Jackson's  &  Co.'s  handsome  and  well  translated  volume,  it  appears  in 
a  form  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  libraries  of  Young  Men's  Societies,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  the  like.  Many  who  have  drunk  the  poison  will,  we 
doubt  not,  find  in  it  an  antidote ;  many  who  have  never  tampered  with  their 
faith  or  opened  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  unbelief  will  find  that  it  throws  much 
light  on  many  little  points  in  the  gospel  history,  be.^ides  enabling  them  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  This  is  what  all  Christian  people 
are  more  and  more  bound  to  be  able  to  do.  They  are  (as  our  author  remarks) 
not  disinterested  in  the  struggle  between  belief  and  unbelief.  "  The  blast 
which  is  carrying  men  away  from  the  convictions  so  dear  to  us,  scatters 
seeds  of  death  along  its  path.  On  that  gloomy  shore  whither  it  is  driving  us, 
bloom  none  of  life's  choicest  blessings.  Liberty,  social  justice,  the  care  of 
the  weak  and  the  helpless,  every  grand  and  noble  cause,  will  be  lost  for  us 
when  we  shall  have  given  up  our  faith.  .  .  .  See  what  pantheistic  material- 
ism has  done  for  the  East.  .  .  .  All  that  is  MOrth  living  for  is  secured  to  us 
by  that  faith,  the  bands  of  which  some  among  us  are  so  recklessly  loosing." 

M.  de  Pressense's  opening  chapter  on  the  supernatural  will  be  read  with 
deep  attention  by  all  who  take  up  his  book.  It  is  (as  he  says  at  the  outset)  the 
•key  to  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  life  and  history.  And  he  stigmatises  severely 
the  "illiberal  liberality"  of  the  sceptics,  "who  refuse  even  to  examine  the 
other  opinion,  and  coolly  lay  down  as  an  axiom  the  denial  of  the  super- 
natural." He  shews  that  this  scorn  of  faith  is  scorn  of  science  at  bottom : 
it  is  a  reckless  abandonment  of  the  inductive  method.  "  If  such  a  plan  had 
been  applied  to  science,  we  should  still  be  holding,  in  spite  of  Newton,  the 
•Cartesian  hypothesis  of  vortices."  Verily  when  men  like  Havet,  and  Littre, 
^nd  Scherer,  and  Renan,  have  so  far  popularised  the  Straussian  notions  as 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  a  theology  which  appeals  to  the  supernatural 
IS  to  be  put  aside  without  examination,  it  becomes  certain  that  "  free 
inquiry  has  no  worse  enemy  than  this  crude  dogmatism  of  negation."  Two 
classes  of  minds  agree  in  rejecting  the  supernatural :  the  naturalistic  school, 
which  also  rejects  all  moral  and  spiritual  order ;  and  the  deists  of  all  classes, 
who  set  up  against  miracles  the  unchangeableness  of  nature's  laws.  Much 
of  the  unwillingness  to  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of  miracles  arises  from 
•a  misunderstanding  of  what  a  miracle  is.  For  the  sceptic,  a  miracle  is  (as 
indeed  it  was  for  Josephus)  merely  a  prodigy  :  he  cannot  grasp  its  purpose ; 
he  will  not  allow  that  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  causes  and  efi'ects  is  held 
by  a  free  and  intelligent  Being;  he  forgets  that  the  very  fact  of  the  super- 
natural implies  the  fixity  of  nature's  laws,  just  as  the  exception  implies  the 
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rule.     But  the  whole  chapter  is  deeply  interesting  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
M.  de  Pressense  shews  that  Hegel,  with  his  confusion  between  the  Absolute 
and  the  Conditioned,  and  so,  between  true  and  false,  good  and  evil,  leads 
directly  to  the  "  unctuous  mysticism  "  of  M.  Renan,  and  so  on  to  the  merely 
material  views  professed  by  M.  Taine,  is  deeply  instructive.     How  sad,  by 
the  way,  to  find,  in  almost  every  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
one  of  the  few  publications  which  still  continue  worthy  of  the  Franco  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  a  paper  from  one  or  other  of  this  dangerous  school :  sad 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  should  thus  be  compromised  by  its  connection  with 
unbelief.     Positivism,  after  all,  is  strangely  inconsistent,  in  that  it  makes 
no  account  of  that  universal  tendency  of  human  nature  towards  "the  reli- 
gious sentiment "  which  has  had  a  much  stronger  influence  on  history  than 
any  other  tendency  of  the  race.     Here  is,  indeed,  a  "  positive  fact."     Vou 
may  call  it  ''  the  vague  wonder  of  a  weak  set  of  beings  thrown  helpless 
amid  the  vastness  of  nature  ;  "  but  the  unaccountable  thing  (in  your  theory) 
is,  that  these  weak  beings  have  always  persisted  in  going  outside  the  bounds 
of  time  and  space  to  seek  their  God.     M.  de  Pressense  is,  we  think,  happy 
in  his  controversy  with  positivism  on  the  question  of  miracles ;  he  proves 
the  shallowness  of  that  coarse  system  which,  in  banishing  idealism,  banishes 
the  true  "ideal  of  things;  "  but  he  is  still  happier  in  tracking  positivism  to 
its  results.     Pantheism  degenerates  into  materialism ;  and  between  mate- 
rialism and  tyranny  there  is  a  very  close  connection  :  "  the  practical  working, 
out  of  pantheism  would  be  a  sort  of  natural  selection  carried  on  among 
mankind  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  the  bad  and  the  headstrong."     As  for  the 
deist,  who  believes  in  an  absolute  Being,  and  in  a  divine  order,  how  can  he 
deny  the  possibility  of  miracles  without  gainsaying  the  attributes  of  divine 
sovereignty?     At  this  rate  the  unconditioned  would  at  once  become  con- 
ditioned.    %o\i  must  give  up  God  at  once  if  you  begin  to  confound  the 
Creator  with  His  work.     Consider  :  time  and  space  do  not  bind  the  Omni- 
present Being.     Why  should  He  not  be  independent  of  other  laws  as  well?^ 
Why  deny  Him  that  powor  of  modifying  and  combining  and  applying  His 
own  laws  which  is  the  privilege  of  every  moral  agent? 

Having  settled  the  question  of  the  supernatural,  M.  de  Pressense  takes 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  world's  history,  and  at  its  state  when  Christ  came. 
Herein  he  brings  out  so  forcibly  the  truth,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
that  Christ's  teaching  is  not  the  resultant  of  the  divers  beliefs  then  abroad 
in  the  world  ;  that  He  himself  is  not  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue,  made  up 
of  gold  and  brass  and  clay ;  but  that  he  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  Messiah 
for  whom  men  were  looking,  and  that  his  creed  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
any  of  the  teachings^f  the  day.  The  evidence  for  the  Gospels  our  author 
sums  up  with  remarkable  care.  His  remarks  on  St  John  are  most  masterly, 
and  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  M.  Louis 
Menard  (in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs  for  15th  April)  treats  the  same 
subject.  The  Synoptics,  he  tells  us,  with  their  "gospel  of  fact,  "  were  the 
very  men  to  impress  the  Roman  mind  ;  "  the  gospel  of  ideas  "  was  needed 
to  meet  that  strange  Graeco  oriental  system  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  head 
quarters  and  Cerinthus  one  of  the  early  teachers,  lie  recapitulates,  in 
admirable  form,  the  proofs  necessary  to  its  authenticity  of  the  early  date  of 
the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  he  shews,  too,  what  has  been  so  persistently  denied^ 
how  its  whole  plan  agrees  with  that  of  the  other  three. 

And  now,  wliile  we  are  thankful  to  our  author  for  much  that  he  brings 
forward,  for  his  assertion  that  Christ's  doctrine  stands  or  falls  with  his 
miracles  ;  for  the  way  in  which  he  explains  the  gift  cf  the  keys— how  that, 
given  to  all  the  disciples,  they  mark  out  no  "succession,"  no  hierarchical 
primacy;  for  the  stress  he  lays  upon  our  Lord's  dying  words,  "  I  thirst,"  so 
different  from  what  would  have  been  imagined  about  a  Buddha  or  more 
ideal  "  typo  of  the  race,"  whom  his  votaries  would  surely  have  placed  above 
such  human  "weakness;  "  yet,  we  cannot  help  characterising  some  of  his 
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views  as  a  little  lax.  He  is  not  one  from  whom  any  orthodox  Christian 
would  wish  to  withhold  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Yet  the  vague  lan- 
guage in  which  he  expresses  his  views  on  inspiration  has  scandalised  not  a 
few.  The  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  Temptation,  too,  is  far  too  ideal- 
ising :  "  Our  gospel  records  (he  assumes)  clearly  cannot  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense."  And,  whereas  Scripture  says,  "the  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and 
hath  nothing  in  Me,"  our  author  asserts,  "if  we  claim  for  Him  impecca- 
bility, we  are  withdrawing  Him  from  the  true  conditions  of  earthly  ex- 
istence ;  His  human  nature  is  nothing  but  an  illusion."  "  He  learned 
obedience  "  (Heb.  v.  8)  is  a  passage  on  which  M.  de  Pressense  bases  a  great 
deal.  "  It  was  necessary  (he  says)  that  from  natural  and  instinctive  inno- 
cence He  should  rise  to  voluntary  holiness:  the  first  Adam  failed  just  at 
this  point ;  the  second  Adam  conquered  by  prayer  and  faith  alone,  without 
using  His  divine  nature  as  an  impenetrable  breastplate."  The  comparison 
between  Adam  in  Eden  and  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  is  drawn 
out  at  some  length  :  and  here,  as  well  as  elswhere,  M.  de  Pressense  ex- 
pressly declares  his  belief  in  original  sin  as  due  to  the  "intimate  connection 
and  thorough  solidarity  between  the  father  of  the  race  and  his  posterity." 
We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  think  our  author  in  any  degree  tinctured 
with  the  Arianism  which  has  long  jDcen  the  bane  of  the  Genevan  Church.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that,  in  judging  of  a  foreign  writer,  especially 
of  one  whose  style  is  somewhat  rhetorical,  we  must  be  sure  we  do  not  assign 
more  weight  than  was  intended  to  certain  expressions.  Some  have  found 
fault  with  M.  de  Pressense  because  he  speaks  of  Socrates  as  Christ's  precur- 
sor; others  attack  him  because  he  hints  at  "  minor  inaccuracies  "  in  St 
Matthew,  and  gives  reasons  for  adopting  one  evangelist's  account  where 
it  differs  from  that  of  another.  One  strong  proof  of  his  orthodoxy  is 
the  resentment  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Cocquerel-Paschouad 
party,  because  he  prefers  dismembering  the  Protestant  body  to  giving 
the  title  of  Christian  pastors  to  men  who  deny  all  the  essentials  of 
Christianity. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  how  deeply  this  work  has  impressed  the  religious 
world  of  Paris ;  how  the  archbishop  has  called  on  the  pastor  of  the  chapel 
in  "  the  Hue  Taitbout ; "  how  P^re  Hyacinthe,  whose  eloquent  Lent  lectures 
were  so  unpalatable  to  the  Ul tramontanes,  has  wished  him  God  speed.  We 
wish  him  God  speed  also.  As  his  translator  says  in  her  preface,  there  are 
many  points  of  difference  between  him  and  us,  but  there  are  far  more  im- 
portant points  in  common.  We  cannot  imagine  how  a  man  can  be  seriously 
accused  of  disbelieving  Christ's  divinity  who,  in  his  account  of  the  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  says :  "  He  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  the 
modified  sense  to  which  our  modern  critics  tone  down  the  phrase,  but 
*with  power.'  Had  He  merely  meant  to  say  that  He  reflected  the  divine 
life  better  than  other  men,  He  would  never  have  roused  the  Jews  to  such 
a  pitch  of  madness."  In  his  preface,  indeed,  M.  de  Pressense  makes  a 
remark  which  may  explain  the  prominence  which  he  has  here  and  there 
given  to  the  human  side  of  our  Lord's  nature.  Kenan's  success  is,  he 
says,  a  severe  lesson  to  Christian  teachers.  That  bad  book  was  greedily 
sought  after  because  Christ  had  been  too  exclusively  set  forth  in  the  pulpit 
as  an  abstract  doctrine  instead  of  a  living  person.  "  Therefore  (he  adds) 
let  us  go  back  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  :  and  on  this  really  human 
background  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Redeemer  will  come  out  more  grandly 
than  it  does  under  the  gilded  nimbus  which  surrounds  the  conventional 
Christ."  Christ's  humanity  has  been  too  often  sacrificed  to  His  divinity ; 
our  author  will  strive  to  set  Him  forth,  "  not  as  a  deity  hidden  under  human 
form,  not  as  a  Gnostic  abstraction ;  but  as  God  made  man,  as  the  Son  of 
God  really  subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  our  mortal  life." 

We  are  thankful  that  M.  de  Pressense,  having  thus  taken  in  hand  a  sort 
of  French  Ecce  Homo,  has  never  forgotten  that  He  of  whom  he  writes  is 
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Ood  as  well  as  man.  The  numerous  works  on  the  subject  which  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  France  shew  what  an  interest  is  at  length  awakened 
in  these  matters  among  a  people  by  whom  they  had  been  too  long  put  aside 
with  a  light  sneer.  Theology  in  France  does  not  want  readers ;  and  the 
book  which  we  have  been  reviewing  is  one  which  will  certainly  do  good  to 
all  into  whose  hands  it  comes. 

A  Precious  Saviour.     By  Henry  Jennings,   F.R.S.L.     London:  Nisbet 

and  Co.     1866. 

This  little  volume  professes  to  treat  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  precious  Saviour 
— a  willing  Saviour — a  pleading  Saviour — a  present  Saviour — an  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour — an  everlasting  Saviour.  These  points,  in  which  all  have  so 
deep  an  interest,  are  treated  with  simplicity,  liveliness,  and  effect.  Without 
a  word  of  controversy,  the  doctrine  is  sound,  uncorrupt;  without  degenerat- 
ing into  cant,  the  style  is  warm  and  affectionate ;  and  the  reflections  are 
enlivened  by  suitable  and  striking  anecdotes.  We  commend  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful present,  in  token  of  Christian  friendship. 

The  Handhooh  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature.  Selected  from  the  chief 
British  Authors,  and  arranged  chronologically.  By  Joseph  Angus,  M.  A., 
D.D.,  Examiner  of  English  Language,  Literature,  and  History,  to  the 
University  of  London  ;  author  of  "The  Handbook  of  English  Literature." 
London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

In  a  notice  of  Dr  Angus's  former  volume,  "  The  Handbook  of  English 
Literature,"  which  appeared  in  our  number  for  October  last  year,  we  took 
the  liberty  of^mmenting  on  the  absence  of  "characteristic  extracts"  from 
the  works  of  the  writers  introduced  to  our  notice  in  that  excellent  com- 
pend.  This,  we  thought,  was  owing  to  the  author's  plan  including  too 
large  a  list  of  writers;  overlooking  the  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  his  preface, 
Dr  Angus  had  appended  a  notice,  announcing  that,  "in  addition  to  this 
volume  of  authors  and  history,  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  companion  volume 
of  Specimens."  And  here  we  have  the  specimens,  forming  another  volume 
rather  larger  than  the  preceding.  In  the  arrangement  of  these,  Dr  Angus 
has  followed  a  strictly  chronological  order,  thus  avoiding  the  awkwardness, 
entailed  by  his  former  method  of  separating  the  poetry  from  the  prose,  of 
travelling  twice  over  the  same  period.  And  in  the  selection  of  his  extracts, 
he  has  displayed  his  wonted  good  taste  and  judgment.  Few  tasks  are  more 
difficult  than  to  compile  a  volume  of  extracts  which  shall  please  the  general 
run  of  readers.  Every  one  has  his  favourite  authors,  and  his  pet  pieces, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  disappointed  at  finding  them  excluded,  or  curtailed 
of  their  fair  proportions.  But  Dr  Angus  does  not  make  his  selection  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  the  tastes  or  ministering  to  the  entertainment  of  his 
readers.  He  aims  at  higher  ends.  "  He  has  sought  (1)  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  our  literature  and  language  ;  (2)  to  select  from  each  author  the 
most  characteristic  specimen,  both  of  his  style  and  thought;  (3)  to  present 
extracts  remarkable  for  beauty,  force,  and  suggestiveness ;  and  (4)  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  the  works  from  which  selections  are  taken."  In  short, 
the  book  is  meant  for  use  rather  than  for  amusement;  for  the  student  who 
is  eager  to  become  an  English  scholar,  and  not  for  the  literary  lounger  who 
is  content  vj^ith  mere  scraps.  The  tendency  of  many  of  our  "Collections  " 
is  to  cherish  a  superficial  sciolism,  and  even  to  render  the  youthful  reader 
less  solicitous  to  consult  the  original  works  from  which  the  excerpts  are 
taken.  Not  so  the  specimens  before  us,  which  are  so  judiciously  exhibited 
as  only  to  stimulate  his  curiosity  and  whet  his  appetite  for  more  substjin- 
tial  fare.  Our  religious  literature  is  not  overlooked,  though,  we  must  say, 
it  is  somewhat  sparingly  represented. 
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Discourses  delivered  on  Special  Occasions.    Bj  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.     London: 
Jackson  &  Walford.     18G6. 

These  sermons,  ten  in  number,  were  all  delivered  on  public  occasions. 
They  are  special  sermons ;  and  as  such  we  arc,  possibly,  not  to  look  for  so 
much  of  what  may  be  called  "doctrine"  as  we  should  expect  in  the  habitual 
pulpit  work  of  a  pastor.     But  even  these  special  sermons  must  take  for 
granted  and  proceed  upon  a  certain  system  of  doctrine.     Ko  man  can  speak 
long  on  matters  of  the  faith  without  revealing  the  substratum  of  doctrine 
which  is  the  habitual  staple  of  his  own  thoughts,  hopes,  trusts.     In  more 
than  one  place  Mr  Dale  does  give  us  something  like  an  outline  of  what  he 
conceives  the  gospel  to  be.     For  example,  in  the  annual  missionary  sermon, 
preached  in  Surrey  Chapel,  he  says,  "The  New  Testament  reveals  to  us 
that  God's  heart  yearned  over  the  human  race  from  the  beginning,  that  he 
shrunk  from  inflicting  on  man  the  penalty  his  guilt   had  deserved  ;  he 
pitied,  and  resolved  to  save."     "  The  sufierings  of  Christ — God  manifest  in 
the  flesh— have  resulted  in  this,  that  the  Moral  Ruler,  having  thus  revealed 
and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  moral  law,  is  henceforth  released  from  the 
necessity  of  punishing  those  who  may  be  willing  to  receive  his  pardon,  and 
to  be  delivered  by  him  from  the  tyranny  of  sin.     It  is  an  act  which,  from  its 
essential  principle,  changes  the  relations  between  himself  and  every  indivi- 
dual of  our  race."     "We  are  to  tell  men  this,  that  by  their  very  birth  they 
are  the  subjects  of  Christ,  and  that  the  king  who  reigns  over  them  has 
atoned  for  all  their  transgressions,"     This  is  the  gist  of  what  theology  is 
discoverable  in  this  bulky  volume  of  ten  sermons.     "  Men  are  lost,   not 
because  they  have  no  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  but  because,  although 
he  has  actually  atoned  for  their  sin,  they  reject  the  pardon  which  is  now 
within  their  reach."      "By  a  daring  and  appalling  act  of  free-will  they 
resist,  they  vanquish,  the  infinite  mercy  of  God."     It  is  curious  that  Mr 
Dale  should  have  added  before  such  an  auditory :  "  These  great  truths  are 
not  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  any  of  us.     They  are  the  common  air  which 
the  poorest  and  most  uninstructed  of  our  people  breathe,  the  common  sun- 
light in  which  our  churches  walk.     They  are  our  daily  meditation  when 
alone  with  God;  they  are  the  principal  theme  of  our  public  ministry." 
And  much  more  to  the  same  effect.     Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr  Dale  to  ask, 
If  the  sins  of  the  lost  "are  actually  atoned,"  that  is,  are  actually  punished 
and  so  "taken  away,"  how  does  it  consist  with  justice  to  punish  them  again 
a  second  time?    Does  justice  demand  that  the  same  sins  be  twice  atoned? 

While  we  cannot  concur  with  all  that  is  said  in  almost  any  of  these  discourses, 
there  is  yet  some  good  thinking  and  much  wholesome  truth  with  which  we 
cordially  agree  in  a  sermon  on  "Worship,"  and  one  on  "The  Old  Worship 
and  the  New."  The  sermons  are  carefully  and  elegantly  composed  ;  they 
give  abundant  evidence  of  thoughtful  preparation;  and  we  are  sorry,  indeed, 
that  we  cannot  fully  and  out  and  out  commend  a  volume  issued  by  the 
successor  and  former  colleague  of  John  Angell  James. 

The  Science  of  Memory  fully  Expounded:  for  the  use  of  Students,  Ministers, 
Public  Speakers,  &c.  By  B.  Lyon  Williams.  London :  James  Nisbet 
&  Co.     1866. 

This  is  an  ingenious  little  volume.  It  contains  many  good  and  sensible 
remarks  on  memory,  its  use  and  nature.  The  plans  for  aiding  the  memory 
are  curious  and  very  ingenious.  They  may  be  beneficial  to. those  whose 
faculty  is  weak,  or  in  some  particulars  defective.  The  method  of  fixing 
dates  and  numbers,  generally,  in  the  mind  is  worthy  of  attention,  though 
to  us  it  seems  cumbrous.  After  all  the  artificial  aids  to  memory  we  have 
seen  and  heard  expounded,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  of  hard  work,  and  of  again  and  again  refreshing  the  memory 
by  a  fresh  committal  is  the  only  really  handy  and  effectual     We  knew  a 
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minister  of  no  great  faculty,  naturally,  either  as  to  mind  or  memory,  who 
told  us  that  when  he  first  began  to  preach  it  took  him  two  days  to  write 
his  forenoon  sermon,  other  two  to  write  the  afternoon  one,  then  two  days 
were  spent  in  committing  one,  and  the  remaining  two  the  other,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  he  delivered  himself  of  his  week's  labour,  to  begin  the 
weary  task  anew  on  the  morrow.  When  we  knew  him  he  had  so  far  re- 
duced the  process  by  unflagging  industry,  that  he  was  able  to  write  both 
his  sermons  on  the  Saturday,  and  little  more  than  an  hour  before  he  went 
to  the  pulpit  sufficed  to  commit  each  of  them,  blots  and  all;  and  he  used 
to  repeat  them  very  accurately;  once  or  twice  only  do  we  remember  to  have 
seen  him  break  down,  and  refer  to  the  manuscript  volume  which  he  always 
had  ready  in  his  coatpocket.  For  those  who  wish  artificial  aid  to  a  weak 
memory,  this  volume  may  safely  be  recommended  as  philosophical  and 
judicious,  and  not  aiming  at  too  great  things. 

Treatises  on  the  Sabbath  Question. 

We  have  received,  during  the  last  quarter,  a  good  many  treatises  on  this 
subject,  to  the  more  prominent  of  which  we  devote  a  few  paragraphs.     And, 
first,  we  notice,  "  The  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  day  in  the  light  of  the 
general  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  with  a  chapter  on  Con- 
fessions of  Faith.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Milligan,  D.D,,  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Edinburgh:  Black- 
wood."    This  is  a  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages;  and  appears  to  have 
been  delivered  as  a  series  of  public  lectures  in  Aberdeen.     The  first  lecture 
is  entitled  "  The  Revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole;"  the  second, 
"The  Jewish  Dispensation:  or,  the  Economy  of  the  Law;"  the  third,  "The 
Relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Old  Testament;"  and  the  fourth,  "The  Sab- 
bath Question  in  particular."     Then  follows  the  "Lecture  on  Confessions 
of  Faith,"  and  an  Appendix.     Dr  Milligan,  so  far  as  we  can  make  him  out, 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Dr  M'Leod.     Me,  too,  thinks  that  the  Decalogue, 
qua  Decalogue,  is  abolished.     He  thinks  a  "principle"  is  higher  than  a 
"law;"  that  "law"  is  abolished,  and  that  we  are  now  governed  only  by 
"principles."     He  says,  "with  the  events  of  the  resurrection  morning  the 
new  creation  was  completed,  and  the  principle  which  had  been  '  from  the 
beginning '  rises  once  more  to  view,  and  in  the  same  way.     There  is  no 
law,  no  formal  institution  of  a  sacred  day,  no  express  enactment  introducing 
a  change  from  the  day  hitherto  peculiarly  holy.     But  by  his  own  appear- 
ances on  that  day,  the  risen  Saviour  "  blesses  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
sanctifies  it ;"  and  holds  it  in  peculiar  honour  for  himself,  and  all  who  w^ill 
enter  into  his  spirit,  and  see  with  his  eyes,  just  as  the  Almighty,  at  the  first, 
held  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  in  peculiar  honour  for  himself,  and  for 
all  who  would  enter  into  his  spirit,  and  see  with  his  eyes.     The  apostles 
and  early  Christians  felt  the  force  of  the  example."     "  The  Lord's  day  was 
not  substituted  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  law.     It  was  wholly  independent  of 
the  law.     It  was  over  and  above  the  Sabbath  of  the  law."     Dr  Milligan  has 
not  the  faculty  of  making  himself  very  clear;  but  he  has  made  one  thing 
very  plain,  that  he  has  ceased  to  believe — if  he  ever  did  believe  them — at 
least  two  chapters  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  many  very  important 
particulars,  specially  chap.  xxi.  sec.  7,  where  we  read  of  the  primeval  and 
Mosaic  Sabbath,  that  "  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  it  was  chang:d  into 
the  first  day  of  the  week."     Dr  Milligan  has  also  some  very  peculiar  views 
about  confessions  which  go  far  to  explain  the  apparent  indifference  he  dis- 
plays in  contradicting  the  Confession  he  has  signed,  and  is  set  to  teach,  in 
so  many  important  particulars. 

The  second  work  on  our  list  is  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Perpetual  Obligation 
of  the  Revealed  Moral  Law,  and  of  a  Day  of  Holy  Rest.  By  Robert  Mac- 
pherson,  D.D,,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
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deen.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood."  The  pamphlet  is  of  sixty  pages;  and  is 
as  sound  and  orthodox  as  the  book  of  the  author's  colleague  is  the  reverse. 
A  house  divided  against  itself,  how  can  it  stand?  Do  the  same  students 
attend  both  professors  ?  If  so,  which  are  they  to  believe  ?  Dr  Macpherson 
treats  his  subject  in  four  chapters,  and  begins  at  the  root  of  the  matter : 
"1st,  the  nature  and  foundation  of  moral  law;  2d,  man's  original  condi- 
tion, and  the  primeval  institution  of  the  holy  Sabbath ;  3d,  the  revealed 
moral  law ;  and  4th,  the  revealed  moral  law  established  by  the  gospel  " 
These  topics  are  handled  with  judgment  and  skill ;  and  we  recommend  Dr 
Macpherson 's  pamphlet  as  a  sufficient  reply  and  antidote  to  his  colleague's 
volume. 

Our  third  work  is  also  a  pamphlet,  of  thirty-two  pages,  enlitled,  "  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  most  Christian  use  of  the  Sunday :  a  Sermon  Preached  at 
the  Melodeon,  in  Boston,  Massachussets.  1848.  By  Theodore  Parker,^ 
minister  of  the  28th  Congregational  Church  in  Boston.  Edinburgh  : 
Edmonston  and  Douglas."  The  pamphlet  has  an  anonymous  editor,  wha 
adds  three  pages  of  notes;  and  prefaces  by  the  following  sentences:  "The 
following  discourse  is  reprinted  from  the  first  volume  of  speeches,  addresses, 
and  occasional  sermons  published  by  the  author  at  Boston  in  1852.  Though 
some  things  in  it  are  questionable,  it  may  very  profitably  be  read  and  con- 
sidered at  the  present  time,"  Now  we  think,  not  that  some  things,  but 
nearly  every  thing  in  it  is  not  only  questionable,  but  plainly  deniable.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  profitable  at  all.  The  only  thing  we  see  in  it 
"  very  profitable  "  is  the  confession  reluctantly  given  by  its  author  to  the 
value  of  God's  two  ordinances  of  preaching  and  the  Sabbath  day.  Living 
in  Boston,  he  had  the  evidence  of  both  so  abundantly,  and  so  constantly, 
before  his  eyes  that  it  would  have  been  hard  for  even  Theodore  Parker  to 
deny  it.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  the  sermon  which  is  rigidly 
accurate  and  truthful.  It  is  all  coloured  by  the  author's  well  known  hatred 
of  evangelical  truth. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  last  pamphlet  on  our  table,  "  The  Sab- 
bath on  the  Rock :  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Leod,  and  those  Ministers 
who  have  advocated  his  views,  &c.  By  a  Sabbath -School  Teacher.  Glas- 
gow: Porteous  Brothers."  This  is  a  vigorous  pamphlet.  It  is  clearly  and 
ably  reasoned.  The  author  has  a  firm  grasp  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  takes  up  Dr  M'Leod's  speech  in  detail,  and 
replies  to  his  arguments  with  a  close  and  vigorous  logic  which  there  is  no 
gainsaying. 


tSt  Paul :  his  Life  and  Ministry,  &c.    By  T.  Binney. 

&  Co.    1866. 


London  :  J.  Nisbet 


■^  This  volume  is  hardly  what  we  expected  from  Mr  Binney  on  such  a  topic. 
It  is  a  series  of  conversational  evening  lectures  to  the  young,  reported  and 
afterwards  revised  by  the  author.  But  a  man  so  wise,  sagacious,  and  full, 
as  Mr  Binney,  can  hardly  fall  below  an  instructive  level ;  and  the  volume, 
though  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  has  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
It  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the 
great  apostle;  and  Mr  Binney  pretends  to  no  more.  The  volume  is  one 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  and  no  thoughtful  person  can  read  it 
without  much  profit.  The  free  and  easy  style  of  it,  though  a  serious  draw- 
back in  one  sense,  yet  adds  to  its  value  in  another.  There  is  nothing  new 
to  any  one  who  has  read  the  great  work  of  Conybeare  and  Howson  ;  but 
there  is  none  of  the  dry  detail  that  might  frighten  ordinary  readers  from 
that  solid  treatise. 
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Art  I. — Elizabeth  of  Denmark^  Electress  of  Brandenburg. 

AMONG  the  heroines  of  the  grand  Beformation  epoch, 
there  are  few  more  memorable  than  she  who  forms 
the  subject  of  the  following  remarks.  On  many  grounds, 
but  two  mainly,  she  claims  our  sympathy  and  reverence. 
In  the  first^lace,  the  contrast  between  her  exalted  rank  and 
the  grievous  sufferings  she  endured  contributes  to  educe  in 
full  relief  the  outline  of  those  sufferings,  and  impress  them 
with  double  force  upon  the  mind.  The  greatest  of  IJngUsh 
living  poets  has  said,  and  said  most  truly, 

"  In  every  land 
I  saw,  wherever  light  illumineth, 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death." 

Yet  what  Tennyson,  in  his  noble  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
thus  affirms  of  the  female  sex  generally,  applies  with  quite 
peculiar  significance  to  queens  and  princesses.  Not  a  few 
who,  in  addition  to  their  royal  origin,  have  been  dowered 
with  the  dangerous  gift  of  loveliness,  in  after-life  experience 
terrible  reverses  of  fortune,  and  sound  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty  and  sorrow.  By  birth  and  position  elevated  above 
their  less  highly  favoured  sisters,  they  appear  more  certain 
than  they  of  a  prosperous  future;  but  such  anticipations 
are  often  bitterly  disappointed,  for  whether  their  career 
shall  prove  fortunate  or  otherwise  depends  largely  on  those 
to  whom  they  may  be  espoused;  and  in  the  matter  of 
wedlock  they  have  themselves  smaller  power  than  the  very 
humblest  of  their  sex.  Early  separated  from  their  natal 
soil,  and   from   family  and   friends,  they  are   taken  to  a 
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foreign  land,  where  indifference,  coldness,  and  neglect, 
sometimes  through  a  long  period  of  years,  become  their 
miserable  portion.  Curiously  enough,  Denmark,  the  native 
country  of  the  Electress  Elizabeth,  offers  many  striking 
proofs  of  the  melancholy  fact  to  which  we  now  refer.  Danish 
history  is  replete  with  examples  of  foreign  princesses,  who 
shared  the  sceptre  with  Danish  monarchs,  and  whose  lives 
were  lives  of  suffering  and  sorrow, — not  because  they  had 
to  endure  their  own  share  of  the  afflictions  which  assailed 
their  adopted  country  and  their  husbands'  throne,  but 
because  in  their  domestic  relationships  they  were  compelled 
to  bear  harshness  and  insult,  nay,  even  to  tolerate  the 
crownin'g  mortification  of  a  triumphant  mistress  and  a 
faithless  spouse.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  names  of 
Helvig,  Philippa,  Charlotte  Amelia,  and  Louisa,  the  consorts 
respectively  of  Valdemar  Atterdag,  Eric  of  Pomerania, 
Christian  the  Fifth,  and  Frederick  the  Fourth.  Among  the 
Danish  princesses,  also,  who  were  wedded  to  foreign  poten- 
tates, there  are  several  who  experienced  as  hard  a  fate  as 
did  those  in  Denmark,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Ingeborg,  daughter  of  Valdemar  the  Great,  has  become 
conspicuous  in  history,  on  account  of  her  cruel  usage  by  the 
French  king,  Philip  Augustus.*  Ulrica  Eleonora,  married 
to  Charles  the  Eleventh  of  Sweden,  was  in  like  manner 
destined  to  a  life  of  tribulation,  yet  the  virtues  which  it 
developed  in  her  character  were  so  great  that  in  them  we 
almost  forget  the  burden  of  her  domestic  misfortunes.  Not 
nearly  so  well  known,  but  equally  worthy,  as  regards  un- 
merited troubles  and  trials,  of  being  commemorated  by  the 
historian,  is  she  to  the  narration  of  whose  melancholy 
career  we  intend  devoting  a  few  pages  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  another  and  still  more  important  reason  which 
attracts  us  to  such  a  subject.  To  beauty  and  royal  birth 
Elizabeth  added  the  rarer  charm  of  moral  excellence  and 
fervent  piety.  We  have  styled  her  a  Reformation  heroine, — 
we  should  rather  have  termed  her  a  Reformation  martyr. 
For,  although  she  suffered  no  martyr's  death,  the  martyr's 
life  was  pre-eminently  hers.  In  her  bosom  she  bore  about 
with  her  for  long  years  the  fatal  wound  that  poisoned  her 
peace  and  happiness,  a  wound  which  it  was  impossible 
to  cicatrize;  and  so  the  greater  part  of  her  wedded  existence 
was  changed  to  a  fiery  martyrdom.  Under  the  most  pain- 
ful and  perplexing  circumstances  she  witnessed  unflinchingly 
to  the  truth  of  the  Redeemer's  glorious  gospel,  and  refused 
to  retract  her  testimony,  albeit  tempted  by  all  that  women 


*  See  the  April  number  of  this  Review  for  the  present  year,,  p.  885. 
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otherwise  hold  dear  and  precious.  It  cannot  therefore  but 
be  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  little  reference  should  be 
made  in  the  page  of  history  to  one  alike  conspicuous  by 
merits  and  misfortunes.  D'Aubigne,  in  his  great  work, 
passes  her  over  with  a  few  words  of  praise  and  sympathy; 
and  it  is  to  some  other  sources  that  we  must  look  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  leading  incidents  of  her  life. 
Unluckily  these  sources  are  few  in  number,  and  the  materials 
with  which  they  supply  us  are  very  meagre.  Professor 
Allen  of  Copenhagen,  in  various  historical  works,  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  all  interested  in  the  character 
and  sufferings  of  Elizabeth,  by  gathering  together  in  com- 
pact form  the  allusions  to  her  which  are  scattered  over  the 
wide  field  of  Eeformation  annals ;  and  we  have  availed 
ourselves  chiefly  of  his  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  the- 
succeeding  sketch,  while  of  course,  at  the  same  time,  gladly 
embracing  any  aid  vouchsafed  to  us  from  other  quarters. 

Elizabeth  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  king  of  Den- 
mark, the  second  sovereign  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty,  and 
his  queen  Christina.  She  had  four  brothers,  three  of  whom 
she  lost  before  she  left  her  native  land ;  Ernest  and  John 
both  died  in  childhood,  and  Francis  only  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Christian,  the  first-born  of  the  family,  famous, 
or  rather  (as  many  would  be  disposed  to  term  him)  infamous 
afterwards  as  King  Christian  the  Second,  was  four  years 
older  than  she,  and  the  sole  son  of  King  John  who  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  maturity.  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Nyborg, 
in  the  summer  of  1485,  and  named  for  her  grandmother  the 
Electress  Elizabeth  of  Saxony,  who  had  died  the  preceding 
year.  She  was  the  child  of  noteworthy  parents.  Her 
father,  although  his  private  character  was  by  no  means 
free  from  blemish,  deserves  honourable  mention  as  a  wise 
and  able  monarch,  while  her  mother  Christina  of  Saxony 
was  one  of  those  queens  who  have  been  the  ornaments  of 
the  Danish  throne.  Christina's  piety,  up  to  the  measure  of 
the  light  which  she  enjoyed,  appears  to  have  been  deep  and 
fervent,  and  that  she  possessed  high  moral  endowments  is 
unquestionable.  She  was  distinguished  by  remarkable  gene- 
rosity, unyielding  courage  in  misfortune,  and  true  devotion 
to  her  husband.  Other  qualities,  seldom  found  in  her  sex,  she 
also  possessed;  her  contemporaries  are  lavish  in  their  praise 
of  the  energy  and  heroism  she  displayed  in  the  defence, 
during  the  king's  absence,  of  Stockholm  Castle,  against  Steen 
Sture — a  defence  protracted  for  eight  long  months,  ^  and 
only  brought  to  a  closeby  the  diminution  of  the  garrison. 
Proof  of  her  taste  for  art  survives  to  the  present  day,  in 
the  noble  altar-piece  which  she  presented  to  the  Greyfriars' 
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Church  at  Odense,  and  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Frue 
Church  of  the  same  place.  *  In  Elizabeth  there  were  repro- 
duced, as  we  shall  shortly  find,  some  of  the  best  features  of 
her  mother's  character.  Eegarding  the  childhood  and  early 
youth  of  the  future  Electress  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  for  the  first  time,  when  she  had  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen,  that  she  emerges  to  view  upon  the  page  of 
history.  At  that  early  term  of  life  she  obtained  a  suitor  for 
her  hand,  in  the  person  of  the  Eussian  crown-prince  Vasi- 
lius,  whose  father,  Ivan  the  Third,  sent,  in  1499,  an  embassy 
to  Copenhagen  to  arrange  some  dispute  about  the  Swedish- 
Eussian  boundaries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  negotiate  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  the  Danish  princess  and  his 
son.  King  John  and  his  council  were  not  a  little  perplexed 
by  this  request  of  Ivan,  for  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
Swedes,  who  had  recently  submitted  to  the  Danish  monarch, 
would  view  as  a  grievous  personal  insult  such  a  union  on  the 
part  of  their  sovereign's  daughter  with  their  hereditary  foe, 
the  grand-duke  of  Eussia.  Moreover,  the  Eussians  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church,  and  were  therefore  accounted  heretics, 
so  that  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  and  Vasilius  would  have 
been  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  would  with 
the  greatest;  difficulty,  if  indeed  at  all,  have  received  the 
Pope's  sanction,  On  the  other  side,  it  was  important,  for 
the  political  interests  of  John,  that  he  should  not  break  with 
the  Eussian  ruler,  the  dangerous  neighbour  of  Sweden, 
whose  friendship  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  throughout 
the  late  Swedish  commotions,  and  might  again  ere  long 
require.  It  was,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  adopt  a  middle 
course,  and  return  an  indefinite  reply  to  Ivan's  suit — post- 
poning a  decisive  answer  on  the  ground  of  the  great  youth 
of  the  princess.  This  was  done  accordingly.  But  the  Danish 
king  and  his  council  were  soon  fully  released  from  their 
embarrassing  dilemma  by  the  appearance  of  a  second  appli- 
cant for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth — the  young  Elector  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg.  That  prince,  during  the  same  year,  1499, 
had  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions;  he  was  then  a 
youth  of  the  fairest  promise,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  culture  quite  unusual  at  the  time  among  European  rulers. 
Besides,  the  most  friendly  intercourse  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  princely  houses  of  Brandenburg  and  Denmark  ;^ 
for  Elizabeth's  grandmother,   Dorothea,  first  espoused  tojj 

*  This  altar-piece,  by  Glaus  Berg,  containing  several  hundred  figures, 
carved  in  wood,  and  which  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  was  the 
fruit  of  many  years'  labour,  and  even  yet,  although  sadly  marred  by  the  taste- 
less alterations  of  a  later  period,  remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  menu 
ments  in  Northern  Europe  of  the  art  of  that  age  in  which  it  was  produced. 
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Christopher  of  Bavaria,  and  then  to  Christian  the  First,  was 
a  scion  of  the  former  family.  These  circumstances,  in 
addition  to  the  relations  of  King  John  with  Kussia,  made 
Joachim  a  welcome  suitor,  and  he  received  the  promise  of 
Elizabeth's  hand.  The  necessary  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded on  the  5th  February  1500  at  Kiel,  where  John  was 
temporarily  residing,  and  about  to  set  forth  on  his  famous 
Dithmarshian  campaign,  which  issued  so  disastrously.  Ac- 
cording to  the  marriage  contract,  Elizabeth  was  to  receive 
a  dowry  of  thirty  thousand  Ehenish  florins,  while  her  in- 
tended husband  assigned  to  her  an  equal  sum  by  way  of 
jointure.  At  the  same  time  a  matrimonial  alliance  was 
arranged  between  King  John's  brother,  Duke  Frederick 
(afterwards  Frederick  the  First  of  Denmark),  and  Anne,  the 
Elector's  sister — it  being  understood  that  the  nuptials  of 
both  parties  should  be  simultaneously  celebrated.  That 
event  was,  however,  postponed  for  two  years,  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  Joachim,  who  was  then  only  sixteen  years  old 
— one  year  older  than  his  bride — and  first  attained  his  ma- 
jority at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  February  1502.  The  two 
intervening  years,  spent  by  Elizabeth  at  home,  were  scarcely 
a  period  of  happiness.  A  few  days  after  her  betrothal,  there 
occurred  her  father's  terrible  defeat  in  Dithmarsh,  succeeded 
by  a  revolt  in  Sweden  and  disturbances  in  Norway.  In  the 
spring  of^502,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  double  mar- 
riage should  be  solemnised ;  but  as  King  John  was  at  that 
time  occupied  with  important  Swedish  affairs,  he  could  not 
himself  escort  his  daughter  to  Brandenburg^  and  entrusted 
the  performance  of  this  duty  to  his  brother.  At  her  depar- 
ture from  her  native  country,  Elizabeth  had  not  the  consola- 
tion of  bidding  her  mother  farewell,  for  the  latter  was  then 
besieged  in  Stockholm  Castle,  and  a  little  later  became 
prisoner  of  war.  Accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue,  Duke 
Frederick  travelled  with  his  niece  to  Stendal,  in  Branden- 
burg, which  place  had  been  selected  for  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials,  because  in  Berlin  the  plague  was  raging. 
Stendal  in  those  days  presented  a  brilliant  scene.  Its  streets 
swarmed  with  crowds  of  richly-attired  ladies  and  cavaliers 
from  Denmark,  Holstein,  and  Brandenburg,  as  also  from 
Saxony,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  with  whose 
royal  houses  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  connected. 
The  chroniclers  reckon  the  number  of  horses  which  the 
strangers  brought  with  them  at  no  less  than  seven  thousand. 
With  the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  marriage  rites 
were  performed,  on  the  10th  of  April,  between  Elizabeth 
and  Joachim,  and  Anne  and  Frederick,  by  the  uncle  of  the 
Danish  princess,  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.     The 
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following  days  were  spent  in  sports,  tournaments,  and  festi- 
vities of  all  kinds,  described  with  much  zest  by  the  contem- 
porary annalists ;  and  their  accounts  we  can  still  peruse 
with  a  certain  pleasure.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat 
refreshing  (in  the  present  time  of  rampant  realistic  novels, 
when  we  willingly  turn  away  from  the  pre-Eaphaelite  delinea- 
tion of  gooseberry-plots  and  strawberry-beds  to  Scott's  mag- 
nificent mediaeval  pictures)  to  linger  over  old  Eeimer  Kock's 
story  of  the  gorgeous  espousals  of  Joachim  of  Brandenburg 
and  his  fair  young  Danish  bride.  She  herself — gifted  with 
striking  personal  beauty,  the  theme  of  general  admiration — 
was  the  central  figure  in  this  scene  of  dazzling  pomp  and 
splendour ;  and  few  who  witnessed  the  radiant  Electress,  in 
the  dawn  of  womanhood,  and  the  morning  of  earthly  gran- 
deur, could  have  dared  to  predict  that  a  career  commenced 
under  such  joyful  auspices  would  suffer  a  sad  and  terrible 
eclipse  at  last.  [ 

In  reality,  there  was  much  about  the  Elector  Joachim 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  happy  future  for  his  consort.  He 
had  developed  qualities,  since  his  succession  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  soon  ranked  him  among  the  ablest  German 
rulers.  He  was  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  his  dominions,  and,  studying  the  best  interests  of 
the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  kept  under  due  restraint  the 
rude  and  arrogant  Brandenburg  nobility.  He  improved 
legislation,  sought  to  advance  trade  and  commerce,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing,  as  a  natural  result,  his  people  pros- 
perous and  happy,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  states  around  him.  The  reputation  he  had  thus 
acquired  induced  the  city  of  Hamburg  to  elect  him  as  its 
patron  and  protector.  In  the  public  affairs  of  Germany  he 
likewise  played  a  prominent  part,  and  at  the  electoral  meet- 
ings his  voice  possessed  unusual  influence.  He  strove  to 
foster  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  institution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Frankfort.  He  was  himself  not  merely  a  man  of 
culture,  but  of  extensive  learning — familiar  with  many 
branches  of  human  knowledge — with  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  history.  In  theology  he  was  so  much  at  home, 
that  contemporary  scholars  consulted  him  on  intricate  and 
doubtful  questions.  He  composed  various  medical  treatises; 
and  he  corresponded  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  the  period,  such  as  Ulric  von  Hutten,  King 
Francis  the  First,  and  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth.  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  he  spoke  with  great  fluency — of  the  first  of  these 
languages,  indeed,  he  was  such  a  master,  that  he  was  several 
times  appointed  at  the  imperial  diets  to  address  foreign 
ambassadors,  whom  it  was  deemed  courteous  to  receive  with 
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a  learned  and  tasteful  Latin  oration.  This,  for  example,  was 
the  case  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  when  he  thus 
addressed  the  Papal  legate  Cardinal  Campeggio.  In  short, 
he  was  a  kind  of  Admirable  Crichton  among  the  European 
princes  of  his  age.  Nor,  while  in  such  fashion  cultivating 
his  intellectual  endowments,  did  he  neglect  the  political 
aggrandisement  of  his  territories.  The  far-seeing  ambition 
which  has  always  characterised  his  Prussian  successors, 
existed  already  to  its  full  extent  in  the  case  of  Joachim. 
He  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  expectations  of 
Holstein,  and  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Dukes  of 
Pomerania,  which  brought  afterwards  that  principality  under 
subjection  to  his  crown. 

During  the  entire  reigns  of  King  John  and  Christian  the 
Second,  the  Elector  Joachim  continued  in  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Denmark,  and  he  embraced  every  opportunity, 
among  the  many  embarrassments  which  beset  these  two 
monarchs,  of  proving  himself  a  good  and  serviceable  son-in- 
law  and  brother-in-law.  Throughout  the  Swedish  conten- 
tions, he  used  his  influence  with  the  German  emperor  to 
revoke  the  well-known  mandate  of  1506,  in  which  Maximi- 
lian debarred  the  German  cities  from  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Sweden,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  .put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  kingdom. 
In  various  other  ways  important  assistance  was  afforded  by 
Joachim  to  King  John,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts 
that  the  peace  of  Malmo  was  effected  in  1512.  Towards 
Christian  the  Second,  who  soon  afterwards  ascended  the 
Danish  throne,  he  evinced  the  same  friendly  sentiments. 
When  that  monarch  was  placed  in  the  greatest  perplexity 
and  peril  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  his  uncle,  Duke  Frederick, 
and  the  dangerous  state  of  matters  in  the  interior  of  his 
dominions,  the  Elector  hastened  to  Denmark,  and  brought 
about  an  agreement  between  his  two  relatives,  which,  al- 
though very  unfavourable  for  Christian,  was  the  best  possible 
in  the  circumstances.  Only  a  few  months  afterwards,  the 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  successful  combination  between 
Duke  Frederick  and  the  seditious  Jutland  nobles  against  his 
royal  brother-in-law,  and  the  consequent  loss,  by  the  latter, 
of  his  crown.  Ere  long,  he  saw  the  dethroned  sovereign 
and  his  queen  as  fugitives  in  Germany.* 

*  Christian  the  Second,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  in  passinp;,  has 
been,  like  our  own  Cromwell,  one  of  the  most  ill-used  characters  in  history. 
Almost  the  solitary  piece  of  Scandinavian  information  that  English  boys  and 
girls  pick  up  in  their  school  days,  is  the  story  of  the  "  good  Gustavus  Vasa  of 
Sweden,"  and  the  "  wicked  King  Christian  of  Denmark."  There  is  much 
exaggeration  on  both  sides,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  Christian.     That  he 
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We  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  advert  to  these  general 
historical  facts,  because  without  some  knowledge  of  them  it 
is  impossible  rightly  to  understand  one  element  of  bitterness 
in  Elizabeth's  wedded  life.  During  the  first  stage  of  Chris- 
tian's misfortunes,  her  husband  manifested  towards  the  ex- 
patriated monarch  all  his  former  friendship.  Joachim  was 
at  Nuremberg  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  momen- 
tous change  in  Denmark,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  his 
wife,  informing  her  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin 
Albert,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  his  intended 
son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  purposed  to  assemble 
a  numerous  host,  and  hasten  to  her  royal  brother's  assistance. 
But  meanwhile  the  march  of  events  was  so  rapid,  that  Chris- 
tian had  already  fled  from  Denmark  before  Joachim  de- 
spatched the  letter.  When  the  fugitive  king,  however,  came 
to  Germany  in  1523,  through  the  exertions  of  Joachim  and 
various  other  princes  a  considerable  army  was  collected, 
with  which  it  was  anticipated  that  Christian  would  regain 
possession  of  his  crown.  As  is  well  known,  this  undertaking 
proved  a  total  failure,  and  entailed  on  Elizabeth's  luckless 
brother  an  enormous  burden  of  debt  to  the  different  princes 
who  had  borne  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  To  Joachim  alone 
the  king  owed  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  florins,  which 
soon,  with  interest,  and  in  other  ways,  swelled  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand — an  immense  sum  at  that 
period.  For  a  short  while  after  the  failure  of  the  effort  to 
re-conquer  his  dominions.  Christian  chiefly  resided  in  Saxony, 
then  governed  by  his  uncle,  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise — 
the  Danish  queen,  again,  being  a  guest  at  the  court  of  Bran- 
denburg. But  the  relations  between  Joachim  and  Christian 
were  meanwhile  completely  changed.  The  circumstance 
that  he  was  son-in-law  of  the  once  powerful  sovereign  of 
Denmark,  instead  of  contributing,  as  before,  to  Joachim's 
honour  and  advantage^  was  now  the  source  of  innumerable 
annoyances.  The  money  he  had  expended  for  Christian  the 
latter  was  unable  to  repay ;  and  that  he  had,  moreover,  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines — which  were  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Joachim — roused,  almost  to  mad- 
ness, the  wrath  of  the  bigoted  Elector.     He  lost  no  oppor- 

perpetrated  occasional  deeds  of  great  tyranny  and  cruelty  is  undeniable ;  but 
these  may  be  to  some  extent  accounted  for  on  purely  psychological  grounds ; 
and,  moreover,  not  a  few  of  his  actions  have  been  either  grossly  magnified  or 
glaringly  misrepresented.  A  man  singularly  in  advance  of  his  age,  his  ideas 
were  those  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth,  rather  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  great  object  of  his  life  was  the  depression  of  the  despotic  nobles,  and  the 
social  elevation  of  the  burgher  and  peasant  classes,  and  to  this  object  he  fell 
a  victim.  The  nobles  crushed  him ;  and  his  overthrow  retarded  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  people  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 
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tunity  of  venting  it  upon  his  own  wife  and  Christian's  con- 
sort— the  two  Elizabeths.  In  the  letters  which,  during  her 
sojourn  in  Berlin,  the  Danish  queen  exchanged  with  her 
husband,  there  occur  many  expressions  which  testify  to  the 
painful  nature  of  the  position  in  which  she  was  at  present 
placed.  She  had,  indeed,  a  kind  and  faithful  friend  in  her 
sister-in-law,  the  Electress  Elizabeth,  who,  as  well  as  she 
could,  aided  and  advised  her,  and  treated  her  with  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy.  But  the  Electress  herself  had  to  endure 
much  at  the  hands  of  her  passionate  husband,  on  account  of 
his  alienation  from  her  brother.  He  would  compel  her  to 
write  threatening  letters  to  Christian,  and  made  her  feel  the 
full  weight  of  his  wrath  when  she  sought  to  evade  his  request, 
or  delay  in  its  fulfilment.  The  violence  which  he  was  in 
some  measure  obliged  to  restrain  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  king,  broke  forth,  unchecked,  against  Elizabeth.  **  I 
will  not  any  longer,"  he  says  on  one  occasion,  "be  put  off 
with  mere  empty  words.  If  you  can  persuade  your  brother 
to  pay  me  what  he  owes,  good  and  well ;  if  not,  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  ruined  for  your  and  your  brother's  sake,  but  am 
determined  to  regain  what  is  mine,  although  for  that  pur- 
pose I  should  have  to  use  means  which  I  would  not  other- 
wise." Elizabeth  suffered  keenly  under  these  outbursts  of 
anger,  because  she  loved  her  brother  with  a  remarkable 
affection,  and  his  misfortunes  gave  her  profound  distress. 
Happily,  in  1524,  King  Christian  removed  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  he  and  Joachim  were  thereby  for  a  season  sepa- 
rated. 

But  in  the  married  life  of  the  Electress  there  w^as  a  deeper 
and  more  agonizing  sore  than  her  husband's  rupture  with 
her  brother.  Before  that  rupture  occurred,  her  peace  of 
mind  had  been  terribly,  fatally  wounded.  A  number  of  years 
seem  to  have  elapsed  without  any  trace  of  disturbance  in  the 
peace  and  harmony  that,  at  least  outwardly,  existed  between 
herself  and  Joachim.  She  was  now  the  mother  of  several 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom — the  bearer  of  his  father's 
name,  and  his  successor  in  the  government — w^as  born  in 
1505 ;  three  daughters  and  a  son  were  born  subsequently, 
the  last  in  1513.  Not  long  afterwards,  Elizabeth  discovered 
that  her  husband  had  proved  unfaithful;  he  became  the 
father  of  an  illegitimate  son,  Achatius  of  Brandenburg,  in 
1516.  From  that  time  Joachim  appears  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  the  most  immoral  courses.  His  subsequent  life, 
as  it  was  scandalous,  was  also  shameless,  for  he  never  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  veil  over  his  licentious  conduct,  but  rather 
seemed  to  glory  in  publicly  parading  it.  He  formed  many 
adulterous  connections,  and  persisted  in  this  criminal  career 
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to  the  end.  His  insulted  wife  was  only  twenty-nine  years 
old  when  she  made  the  heart-rending  discovery ;  her  chil- 
dren were  still  very  young,  the  last-born  a  mere  infant. 
From  that  moment  her  peace  of  mind  was  ruined,  and  all 
the  light  of  existence  passed  away,  never  to  return.  Another 
woman  might  perhaps  have  endured  so  sad  a  fate  with  a 
lighter  heart,  but  Elizabeth's  was  one  of  the  natures  on 
which  all  falls  heavily,  and  even  minor  sorrows  would  have 
almost  crushed  her,  much  more  an  enormous  grief  like  this. 
Yet  she  possessed  so  large  a  measure  of  self-control  and 
patience,  that  the  world  failed  to  perceive  her  hidden  anguish, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  combination  of  other  circum- 
stances, she  might  possibly  have  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  that  anguish  unrevealed.  i 

Among  the  sciences  which  Joachim  chiefly  cultivated  was,  " 
as  we  have  already  said,  astronomy ;  but  he  partook  of  the 
superstitious  ideas  of  his  age  with  regard  to  the  fancied 
influence  of  the  stars  on  human  destiny,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  astrological  pursuits, — the  delusion  which  exerted  so 
singular  a  power  on  some  of  the  noblest  of  mediaeval  intel- 
lects,*— vainly  endeavouring,  by  the  planets'  agency,  to 
foretell  events  that  were  to  come.  The  chroniclers,  for 
instance,  ascribe  to  him  various  predictions  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  From  one  super- 
stition he  passed  to  another,  and  plunged  into  all  manner 
of  strange  and  mystic  speculations.  Whoever  was  conver- 
sant, or  pretended  to  be  conversant,  with  such  subjects, 
found  a  welcome  reception  at  his  court;  and  many  worthless 
characters  made  use  of  his  superstitious  sentiments  and 
practices  to  obtain  influence  over  him,  and  employ  that 
influence  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion,  among  his  credulous  contemporaries,  that  Joachim 
was  skilled  in  the  ''black  art,"  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  he 
could  accomplish  much  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
for  him  impossible.  In  his  palace  he  retained  numerous 
individuals,  both  male  and  female,  renowned  for  their  gift 
of  sorcery.  At  the  present  day  we  may  well  smile  when  we 
revert  to  these  things,  and  attach  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  Elector's  superstitious  traflic  with  the  spirit-world, 
scarcely  fancying  that  pursuits  so  palpably  preposterous 
should  have  any  tendency  to  disturb  domestic  happiness. 
But  matters  were  then  viewed  altogether  differently.  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  deep  and  fervid  religious  feeling,  only  saw,  in 


*  Every  German  scholar  must  remember  the  exquisite  poetic  halo  thrown 
around  this  "science  falsely  so  called,"  in  the  first  part  of  Schiller's  "  Wallen- 
stein,''  Act  III.,  scene  4. 
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her  husband's  quest  after  the  supernatural,  and  his  inter- 
course with  persons  who  were  reported  to  be  in  league  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  a  grievous  and  gross  impiety,  which 
might  call  down  divine  vengeance  on  the  Elector  and  his 
entire  household.  It  was  to  her  a  thought  of  horror  that 
such  heathenish  superstition  should  prevail  in  the  very 
dwelling  where  she  and  her  children  resided.  She  therefore 
often  expostulated  with  Joachim,  and  entreated  him  to 
abandon  his  vain  and  sinful  courses;  Although  he  nearly 
always  treated  her  remonstrances  with  contempt,  she  well- 
nigh  succeeded  on  one  occasion,  in  convincing  him  of  the 
fruitless  folly  of  his  astrological  pursuits.  An  astrologer,  it 
seems,  foretold  that  on  a  certain  day  so  terrible  a  tempest 
should  arise  that  the  whole  of  Berlin  would  be  destroyed. 
As  the  Elector  reposed  blind  confidence  in  the  vaticinations 
of  this  planetary  sage,  his  mind  was  filled  with  great  anxiety 
and  alarm,  and  on  the  predicted  day  he  set  out  for  the 
country,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  family,  and  court,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  hear  of  the  destruction  of  his  capital. 
But  the*^  day  drew  to  a  close,  and  nothing  extraordinary 
occurred.  Then  Elizabeth  took  courage  and  implored  him 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  alarmed  by  such  predictions, 
reminding  him  that  everywhere  he  was  in  the  hand  of  God, 
whom  alone  he  was  bound  to  fear  and  reverence,  and  that 
both  a^  prince  and  Christian  he  should  calmly  await  his  fate 
in  the  place  where  his  calling  and  position  required  it. 
These  words  produced  an  impression  on  her  husband ;  he 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  yoked,  and  drove  back  to  Berlin ; 
but  just  before  they  reached  the  town,  a  thunder-storm 
broke,  and  the  lightning  killed  four  horses  and  the  driver 
of  his  carriage  close  by  the  palace  gates.  The  credit  of 
astrology  was  thus  in  some  slight  measure  saved;  and 
Joachim  remained  wedded  to  his  superstition. 

If,  however,  Elizabeth  could  bear  in  silent  and  uncom- 
plaining patience  the  insults  heaped  upon  her  as  wife  and 
mother,  and  if  she  could  content  herself  with  warnings  and 
remonstrances  against  the  Elector's  foolish,  and  in  her 
estimation,  criminal  credulity,  there  was  one  thing  in  which 
she  found  silent  endurance  or  submission  utterly  impossible ; 
and  that  was  her  religious  faith,  in  regard  to  which  she 
was  at  complete  and  open  warfare  with  her  husband.  Under 
Luther's  auspices,  the  Eeformation  had  recently  commenced; 
and  the  revival,  like  the  first  proclamation,  of  Christianity, 
had  brought  dissension  into  households,  and  separated  the 
nearest  relatives  from  each  other.  Joachim  was  an  embit- 
tered opponent  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  firmly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  papal  system,  a  conviction  still  further 
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strengthened  and  increased  by  the  theological  studies  he 
had  prosecuted  in  former  years.  At  Luther's  first  appear- 
ance, when  the  Keformer  made  his  famous  attack  on  Tetzel, 
the  professors  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Frankfort, 
instigated  by  Joachim,  created  the  indulgence-monger  a 
doctor  of  theology,  and  wrote  against  Luther's  doctrines. 
In  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Elector  was  one  of  the  princes 
who  recommended  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
safe-conduct  which  the  Keformer  had  received ;  he  forbade 
the  circulation  of  Luther's  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  his 
territory;  and  he  imprisoned  all  the  Lutheran  preachers 
who  entered  it.  In  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  he  spoke  with 
such  violence  against  those  German  rulers  who  protected 
the  Protestants,  that  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  princes  were 
compelled  to  interpose,  and  even  the  emperor  expressed 
disapproval  of  his  language.  At  another  time  he  declared 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  realm,  and  life  itself,  than 
agree  to  any  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants.  Shortly, 
too,  before  his  death,  he  obliged  his  sons  to  swear  that  they 
would  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  their  dominions.  For 
a  man  holding  such  sentiments  it  must  have  been  an  appal- 
ling discovery,  tending  to  enrage  him  to  the  utmost,  when 
he  found  that  his  nearest  relations  had  become  converts  to 
the  new  and  hated  doctrines.  *  These  doctrines  appear  to 
have  been  proclaimed  several  years  by  Luther  before  they 
made  any  impression  on  Elizabeth's  mind,  or  shook  her 
confidence  in  that  which,  from  her  childhood,  she  was 
accustomed  to  regard  as  indisputable  truth.  It  was  while 
she  was  temporarily  staying  with  her  brother,  the  banished 
King  Christian,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1523  came  to  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg,  that  a  complete  change  took  place  in  her 
religious  convictions.  When  the  army,  on  which  the  Danish 
sovereign  set  all  his  hopes  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions, 
had  melted  away,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  whole  under- 
taking, he  resorted  in  prostration  and  despair  to  Lochau, 
the  residence  of  his  uncle,  the  Saxon  Elector  Frederick. 
After  a  short  sojurn  there,  he  betook  himself  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  Schweinitz.  The  future  had  never 
appeared  more  dark  to  him;  earthly  help  seemed  altogether 
gone  ;  and  his  drooping  spirit  required  to  be  supported  by  a 
better  than  any  merely  human  consolation.  He  entreated 
Luther,  whose  doctrines  he  knew,  and  had  formerly  endea- 
voured to  introduce  into  Denmark,  to  come  and  visit  him. 


*  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  who  could  appreciate  the  energy  of  a  character 
like  Joachim,  used  to  distinguish  him  from  his  other  opponents,  and  say,  "  We 
can  still  pray  for  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg." 
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The  Eeformer  repaired,  accompanied  by  Melancthon,  to 
Schweinitz,  and  preached  before  the  king.  Luther's  sermon 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  fallen  monarch,  and  at 
its  close  he  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  the  gospel 
preached  so  powerfully,  and  would  always  bear  it  in  remem- 
brance. The  Electress  Elizabeth,  who  was  then  with  her 
brother,  listened  eagerly  to  the  Keformer's  words,  and  they 
decided  her  entire  religious  future.  With  heart  and  soul 
she  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and  they  became  the 
priceless  comfort  of  her  after-life.  In  this  determination 
she  was  strengthened  by  intercourse  with  her  sister-in-law. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  during  the  next  few  months  resided 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  subsequently  at  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  made  a  noble  confession  of  her  faith,  neither 
the  earnest  prayers  nor  the  angry  threats  of  her  brother, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  being  able  to  shake  her  stedfast 
purpose.  For  some  time  Joachim  remained  unacquainted 
with  his  wife's  conversion  to  the  Lutheran  creed;  but  he 
must  have  learned  it  at  the  earliest  in  the  summer  of  1525. 
His  wrath  was,  of  course,  indescribable,  yet  that  did  not 
cause  Elizabeth's  only  or  greatest  sorrow.  She  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  discovery,  sooner  or  later,  by  her  husband, 
of  the  change  that  had  occurred  in  her  religious  belief,  and 
she  knew  him  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  such  a  discovery 
would^e  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  passionate  indigna- 
tion; but  what  gave  her  chief  pain  was  that  her  own  daughter 
had  betrayed  her,  for  the  young  Elizabeth,  either  from 
thoughtlessness  or  some  worse  motive,  had  disclosed  to  the 
Elector  that  her  mother  partook  of  the  Eucharist  under 
both  forms.  His  rage,  when  he  heard  it,  went  so  far  that 
he  threatened  to  put  his  wife  to  death.  Elizabeth  herself, 
in  a  letter  dated  7th  September  1525,  and  addressed  to 
Joachim's  cousin,  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  (who  had  recently 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith)  pathetically  describes  the 
misery  of  her  condition.  "I  give  you,"  she  says,  '*in 
Christian  charity,  and  in  all  confidence,  to  know,  that  your 
cousin,  my  husband,  has  become  to  me  a  bitter  foe  for  the 
sake  of  the  word  of  God,  and  I  must  therefore  suft'er 
grievous  reproach  and  persecution.  If  he  could  destroy  my 
soul  and  my  body,  my  honour  and  my  happiness,  I  verily 
believe  he  would  do  it ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say  that, 
although  I  should  watch  ever  so  well,  all  my  watchfulness 
would  not  prevent  him  from  compelling  me  to  give  in  at 
last.  And  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  fulfil  his  promise. 
The  Lord's  will  be  done !  I  have  no  fear ;  my  blessed 
Saviour  will  protect  me.  Methinks  also,  it  is  with  my  son 
as  with  myself;  but  he  and  his  father  are  friends  again. 
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They  have  now  a  soothsayer  at  court,  who  pretends  to  fore- 
tell coming  events,  and  all  that  she  utters  is  considered 
true.  Through  her  instrumentality  many  are  deprived  of 
honour,  property,  and  life.  My  fear  is  that  she  will  in  the 
end  plunge  both  son  and  father  into  eternal  ruin.  I  pray 
you  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  in  consideration  of  the  confi- 
dence I  repose  in  you,  that,  as  a  Christian  prince,  you  will 
not  reveal  what  I  have  now  written."  A  few  weeks  later 
she  writes  to  the  same  prince :  **  Oh  that  Christ  would 
open  the  eyes  of  my  husband,  so  that  he  might  come  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  his  own  heart ;  it  would  be  to 
me  the  highest  and  greatest  earthly  happiness  !  If  you  can 
accomplish  anything  for  this  end,  you  will,  I  trust,  spare  no 
labour."  After,  however,  the  first  outbreak  of  passion  on 
the  part  of  Joachim  was  over,  a  short  season  of  comparative 
tranquility  ensued.  Elizabeth  requested  Luther's  advice  as 
to  how  she  should  act  in  her  difficult  and  painful  circum- 
stances. His  answer  is  not  known ;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  counsel  he  gave  to  others  who  made  similar  inquiries, 
we  may  presume  that  he  recommended  her  to  yield  to  her 
husband  with  regard  to  mere  external  ceremonies,  and  in 
all  important  matters  to  hold  fast  by  the  word  of  God. 

Christian  the  Second  returned  to  Germany  in  the  spring 
of  1526,  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  and  after  a  residence 
of  about  two  years  in  the  Netherlands.  Between  him  and 
the  Elector  there  now  existed  new  relations,  of  a  far  more 
friendly  character  than  their  previous  quarrel  rendered  at 
one  time  likely.  Joachim,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  field 
sports,  occasionally  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  in  kind  and 
courteous  terms,  and  sent  him  presents  of  venison,  of  which 
he  requested  him  to  partake,  along  with  his  sister  the  Elec- 
tress  and  her  youthful  sons.  Yet  Christian  simultaneously 
experienced  proofs  of  Joachim's  religious  bigotry.  The  latter 
had  learned  that  the  king  and  his  servants  ate  flesh  on  the 
fast-days  of  the  Eomish  church,  even  when  residing  in  the 
Elector's  own  palace  at  Berlin.  This  was  a  sin  almost  un- 
pardonable in  the  eyes  of  Joachim.  He  wrote  to  Christian 
immediately  a  warning  letter,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  said,  "We  earnestly  pray  your  majesty  that  henceforth 
you  will  avoid  all  such  transgressions  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  neither  suffer  your 
domestics  to  commit  them ;  but  walk,  like  a  Christian  sove- 
reign, in  the  way  of  the  church's  rules,  as  did  your  parents 
and  forefathers  of  pious  memory,  who  ended  their  days  in 
happiness,  bade  the  world  a  blessed  farewell,  and  without 
doubt  have  reaped  their  celestial  reward."  He  concluded 
by  affirming  that  he  would  not  tolerate  such  sinful  practices 
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so  long  as  his  brother-in-law  dwelt  in  his  land,  and  enjoyed 
his  protection.  But  this  letter  led  to  no  serious  breach 
between  them.  Christian  evinced  the  remarkable  gift  he 
possessed,  of  mastering  those  persons  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  moulding  their  wills  in  accordance  with  his 
own,  by  the  influence  he  seems  to  have  subsequently  acquired 
over  Joachim — an  influence  that  actually  induced  the  latter 
to  support  the  Danish  king  in  a  new  expedition  against  his 
old  dominions,  notwithstanding  the  large  sums  of  money  he 
had  lost  in  similar  attempts  before.  Still,  it  was  the  self- 
sacrificing  Elizabeth  who,  with  her  husband's  consent,  gave 
to  Christian — whom  she  loved  with  a  marvellous  depth  of 
sisterly  affection — the  most  important  aid.  She  gladly  sur- 
rendered to  him  all  her  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other 
jewellery,  in  addition  to  robes  decorated  with  precious  stones, 
and  quantities  of  silver  plate — the  total  value  of  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  florins.  But 
this  help  was  unhappily  insufficient.  The  projected  inva- 
sion of  Denmark,  like  the  previous  one,  ended  in  complete 
failure ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Christian  the 
Second  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  taking  along  with  him 
the  jewels  he  had  received  from  his  sister,  that  he  might  use 
them  for  a  similar  purpose  when  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur.  Elizabeth,  who  could  deny  her  brother 
nothing,  willingly  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of  them; 
the  Elector,  on  the  contrary,  was  greatly  enraged,  and,  as 
usual,  let  his  wife  feel,  in  the  first  instance,  the  full  force  of 
his  resentment. 

To  the  many  troubles  and  sorrows  which  beset  the  unfor- 
tunate Electress,  there  were  now  also  added  trying  bodily 
infirmities.  She  was  often  laid  on  a  couch  of  sickness — 
afflicted  with  violent  and  long-continued  headaches,  accom- 
panied by  attacks  of  hypochondria,  a  malady  which  both  she 
and  Christian  inherited  from  their  father,  and  which,  in  her 
case,  was  necessarily  fostered  by  the  constant  tribulations 
of  her  life.  Swollen  feet,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  were 
among  her  other  ailments,  compelling  her  to  have  perpetual 
recourse  to  medicine.  Domestic  strifes  and  religious  dis- 
agreement with  her  husband  became  frequently  the  cause  of 
violent  paroxysms  of  suffering.  At  the  Easter-tide  of  1527, 
for  example,  she  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  when  the 
Elector — as  she  refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  in  the  Catholic  form — allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  one  of  those  savage  fits  of  passion  which  so  often 
overpowered  him,  and  threatened  to  shut  her  up  in  a  dun- 
geon if  she  would  not  abjure  her  heresy.  Just  about  the 
same  time,  to  her  great  grief,  she  saw  religious  dissension 
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standing  in  the  way  of  her  daughter  Margaret's  welfare. 
Duke  Ernest  of  Luneburg  had  sought  the  hand  of  Margaret, 
and  Elizabeth  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  marriage,  be- 
cause the  Duke  inclined  to  the  Protestant  faith  ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  the  Elector  viewed  it  with  disfavour.  Although 
matters  had  gone  so  far,  that  Joachim  communicated  the 
fact  of  the  intended  nuptials  to  the  estates  of  Brandenburg, 
he  broke  off  the  match  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  he  found 
that  Ernest  would  not  promise  to  check  the  spread  of  Lu- 
theranism,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  which 
he  had  already  commenced  in  his  dominions.  Thus  sadly 
and  painfully  the  time  wore  on  until  Easter  of  the  next 
year,  the  season  when  it  was  usual  for  all  good  Catholics  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist.  But  this  great  Christian  festival 
was  anticipated  with  distress  and  dread  by  the  Electress,  for 
she  foresaw  that  her  husband  would  again,  as  before,  endea- 
vour to  do  violence  to  her  scruples,  and  compel  her  to  receive 
the  sacrament  in  the  Eomish  form.  Her  worst  fears  were 
realised.  When  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  Joachim  threat- 
ened to  immure  her  in  a  narrow  cell  for  life,  and  he  began, 
in  fact,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  The  sorely- 
tried  courage  of  his  injured  wife  was  now  fast  failing,  and 
her  brother  Christian  hastened  to  her  aid,  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  the  Elector. 
Christian  made  various  attempts  to  carry  out  his  purpose  ; 
and,  according  to  Joachim's  assertion  afterwards,  Elizabeth 
consented,  at  the  impending  Easter,  to  yield  obedience  to 
her  husband ;  whereas  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed 
that  his  sister  had  only  requested  time  for  consideration, 
and  agreed  thereafter  to  give  a  final  reply,  either  negative 
or  affirmative,  to  Joachim's  demand.  Subsequently,  there 
was  an  interview  beyond  the  walls  of  Berlin  between  the 
Elector  and  King  Christian.  The  latter  reproved  Joachim 
for  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  wife,  for  his  conjugal  unfaith- 
fulness, and  his  traffic  in  the  arts  of  sorcery  and  magic ;  he 
told  him  that,  if  he  gave  up  all  these  sinful  practices,  and 
lived  as  beseemed  a  Christian  prince,  Elizabeth  and  he 
might  thenceforth  dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony; 
nay  more,  he  promised  to  persuade  his  sister  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  Catholic  fashion,  and  for  that  purpose,  at 
a  second  interview  to  be  held  a  few  days  later,  he  said  he 
would  bring  with  him  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  and 
others,  proving  that  persons  might  partake  of  the  Eucharist, 
without  hurt  to  their  conscience,  under  one  form.  Such  at 
least  is  the  Elector's  version  of  what  was  stated  to  him  by 
his  brother-in-law.  If  if  be  really  true,  then,  without  doubt, 
Christian,  by  his  promise  to  persuade  the  Electress  into 
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compliance  with  her  husband's  will,  simply  sought  to  blind 
Joachim,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  fulfil  the  plan  he 
had  already  projected,  to  free  Elizabeth  from  her  present 
life  of  wretchedness  and  suffering.  Certainly  no  one  can 
suppose  that  Christian  positively  intended  to  persuade  his 
sister  to  abjure  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  shewed,  by  the  very 
step  he  subsequently  took,  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  peace 
and  happiness,  he  was  willing  to  make  light  of  the  disagree- 
able results  which  were  sure  to  flow  from  a  breach  with  the 
Elector  and  all  his  other  Catholic  friends.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, besides,  that  Joachim  attached  a  significance  to  the 
words  of  the  king  which  the  latter  never  intended  they  should 
convey;  for  Christian  admits  that  he  promised — provided 
the  Elector  changed  his  courses — to  try  persuasion  with  his 
sister,  and  induce  her  to  manifest  an  obedient  spirit,  but 
solely  in  so  far  as  nothing  was  demanded  at  variance  with 
her  conscience  and  the  law  of  God.*  He  would  also,  he 
says,  have  made  his  appearance  at  the  second  proposed  in- 
terview, had  he  not  learned  during  the  interval  that  eloachim's 
intentions  towards  his  wife  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
he  was  still  determined  to  imprison  her,  upon  which  he. 
Christian,  gave  up  the  thought  of  the  second  meeting  with 
his  brother-in-law.  And,  in  fact,  the  king,  immediately 
after  the^rst  conference,  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  arranged 
with  his  sister  a  plan  of  escape  from  the  now  intolerable 
tyranny  of  Joachim.  This  being  done,  he  proceeded  to 
Torgau,  that  he  might  procure  the  assent  of  his  uncle,  the 
Saxon  Elector,  to  the  extreme,  and,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, unjustifiable  step  which  she  was  about  to  take — 
her  flight,  namely,  from  her  husband's  roof. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Elizabeth  forsook  the 
electoral  palace,  which  had  been  her  home  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  where  she  had  three  children  yet  residing, — 
children  to  whose  good  conduct  and  affection  she  frankly 
testifies.  The  bitter  personal  insults  which,  during  great 
part  of  her  married  life,  she  suffered,  would  never  have 
induced  her  to  adopt  such  a  course.  She  bore  them  without 
a  murmur;  but  the  compulsion  exerted  upon  her  conscience 
she  could  not  tolerate,  and,  to  preserve  its  priceless  freedom, 
she  surrendered  all.  Shall  any  dare  to  blame  her  ?  The 
words  of  that  blessed  Saviour  who  was  so  dear  to  her  soul,  and 
whose  gospel  had  been  her  truest  consolation  through  weary 
years  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow,  were  perpetually  present 
in  her  mind :  **  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
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or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold, 
and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."  That  she  might  keep 
unbroken  the  allegiance  she  owed  to  Christ,  she  was  ready 
to  make  the  greatest  earthly  sacrifices.  Accompanied  by 
two  domestics,  she  emerged  from  the  castle  unobserved  in  a 
dark  night  towards  the  end  of  March  1528,  and  ascended  a 
peasant's  cart  which  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  Filled  with 
anxious  alarm  lest  her  absence  from  home  should  be  dis- 
covered, and  successful  pursuit  be  the  result,  she  drove  in 
the  greatest  haste  to  the  Saxon  frontier.  Something  went 
wrong  with  the  cart  by  the  way ;  in  lieu  of  aught  else  she 
tore  her  head-dress  into  strips,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
together  the  broken  part  of  the  conveyance.  At  the  Saxon 
boundary  she  was  met  by  her  brother.  Christian,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  Torgau,  where  she  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
March.     Here  she  was  first  in  safety. 

Immediately  after  her  arrival  she  informed  the  Saxon 
ruler  of  the  reason  of  her  flight,  and  entreated  his  protection. 
She  professed  her  willingness  to  submit  her  procedure  to 
the  decision  of  himself  and  other  impartial  princes,  and 
promised  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  they  should  think 
right  and  proper.  She  hoped  that  he,  as  a  Christian 
sovereign,  and  her  near  relation,  would  not  desert  her  in 
the  straits  to  which  she  was  reduced,  on  account  of  her 
conscience  and  religion.  But  if  he  had  any  scruples  about 
granting  her  request,  she  would  then  at  once  betake  herself 
to  farther  exile,  wherever  God  might  lead  her,  and  her  eyes 
discern  the  appointed  path.  The  magnanimous  Elector, 
John  of  Saxony,  felt  that  he  could  not  reject  the  supplicant's 
application,  and  cordially  vouchsafed  her  his  protection, 
although  he  foresaw  the  precarious  relations  into  which  he 
would  thereby  be  brought,  both  with  Elizabeth's  husband, 
and  many  other  of  the  catholic  princes.  No  sooner  had 
Joachim  discovered  the  flight  of  his  wife,  and  learned  his 
brother-in-law's  share  in  it,  than  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
He  wrote  to  Christian  letters  filled  with  the  fiercest  reproaches, 
annulled  the  safe-conduct  he  had  formerly  given  him,  and 
declared  that  in  future  he  would  treat  him  as  his  sworn  and 
bitter  enemy.  He  also  demanded  from  the  Saxon  Elector 
the  surrender  of  Elizabeth,  who,  he  said,  had  quitted  him 
without  a  cause.  John  shewed  his  guest  her  husband's 
communication ;  but  she  justly  affirmed  that  she  could  not 
return,  except  at  the  risk  of  exposing  herself  to  yet  greater 
perils  than  those  from  which  she  had  already  escaped.  The 
demand  of  Joachin  was  therefore  refused  by  the  Elector, 
who  was  too  noble-minded  a  man,  and  too  good  a  protestant, 
to  deliver  up  a  woman  who  had  sought  refuge  with  him  when 
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persecuted  for  her  faith.     Christian,  on  his  part,  shortly 
after  his  sister's  flight,  had  sought   to   gain   for  her  the 
powerful    interest    of    Ferdinand,    king    of   Hungary    and 
Bohemia,  and  who  wielded  vast  influence  as  viceroy  of  his 
brother,    the    Emperor    Charles    the    Fifth,    during    that 
monarch's  absence  from  Germany.      But  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand    there    existed    much    prejudice    against    King 
Christian  and  his  sister.      The  very  thing  which  formed 
Elizabeth's  apology  for  the  step  which  she  had  taken  was 
viewed  as  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole  business.     The 
flight  of  the  Electress  seemed  a  fresh  proof  of  Christian's 
well  known  violence,   a  new  exemplification  of  the  "  pro- 
testant  audacity"  which  trampled  on  all  law,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.     When  Christian  repaired  to  Prague,  in 
order  that  he  might  personally  negotiate  with  Ferdinand, 
he  found  a  courteous  but  cold  reception.     King  Ferdinand 
would  not  even  grant  him  the  safe-conduct  he  requested  for 
his  sister  and  himself,  and  to  which  he  attached  the  more 
imj)ortance,  because  Joachim  had  annulled  that  which  he 
had  formerly  given  him.    Although  Ferdinand  was  Charles's 
viceroy,  he  grounded  his  refusal  on  the  want  of  full  power 
to  issue  the  safe-conduct,  and  referred  Christian  to  the 
imperial   council.      For  the   rest,  he   commanded  him  to 
make  pe^ce  between  the  Elector  and  his  wife,  and  cause  the 
latter  to  return  home.     She,  too,  received  a  serious  admoni- 
tion to  the  same  effect,  the  viceroy  enjoining  her  to  atone 
for  the  disobedience  of  the  past,  by  conjugal  submission  in 
the  future.     Elizabeth  replied  that  she  was  willing  to  obey, 
provided  certain  conditions  were  faithfully  observed.     First, 
she  requested  that  her  husband  would  permit  her  to  hear, 
without  hindrance,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  for  that 
end  allow  her  the  services  of  an  evangelical  minister,  who 
should  both  expound  the  Scriptures  and  dispense  the  holy 
sacrament  in  both  forms.     From  this  demand,  she  said, 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  resile,  for  one  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.     If,  then,  the  Elector  was  prepared  to 
yield  this  fundamental  point,  she  promised  to  return  to  his 
dominions,  and  reside  at  her  jointure-house,  spending  there 
in  tranquillity  the  remainder  of  her  existence.     Farther,  if 
the  Elector  wished  again  to  receive  her  as  his  wife,  he  must 
altogether  renounce  his  immoral  and  sinful  conduct.    That 
conduct  she  had,  although  with  suffering  and  sorrow,  borne 
patiently  during  many  years  ;  and  she  would  have  continued 
to  bear  it,  and  submitted  to  be  esteemed  no  higher  tlian  the  . 
humblest  maid-servant  in  the  palace,  had  he  not  likewise 
attempted  to  exclude  from  her  the  word   of  God.      Still 
farther,  she  required  his  abandonment  of  the  evil  arts  of 
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sorcery  and  magic,  in  wliicli  he  took  special  delight,  and  the 
dismissal  from  his  court  of  the  traffickers  in  these  super- 
stitions. Finally,  the  Elector  was  to  befriend  her  brother, 
Christian ;  and,  forgetting  the  strife  and  discord  of  recent 
years,  to  fulfil  his  earlier  promises,  and  aid  the  expatriated 
monarch  to  regain  possession  of  his  crown.  Such  were  the 
terms  proposed  by  Elizabeth ;  but,  however  just  and  proper, 
their  very  nature  precluded  them  from  being  accepted  by 
her  husband.  He  rejected  them  as  insulting  and  impossible. 
After  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  accomplish  a  reconcilia- 
tion, another  similar  effort  was  made  by  her  son  Joachim, 
who  wrote  to  his  mother  and  implored  her  to  reflect  on  the 
grief  occasioned  to  her  children  by  her  separation  from  their 
father ;  he  added  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  she  should 
return,  and  all  might  yet  be  well.  To  his  uncle,  Christian, 
young  Joachim  wrote  at  the  same  time,  informing  him  of  a 
rumour  he  had  heard,  according  to  which  the  king  would, 
ere  long,  revisit  Berlin,  bringing  back  with  him  his  sister, 
and  becoming  the  Elector's  friend  once  more.  The  said 
rumour  had  greatly  gladdened  him,  and,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  issue  in  good,  he  had  communicated  it  to  his  father. 
The  latter,  Joachim  went  on  to  relate,  had  replied  that 
King  Christian  could  not  perform  a  better  deed  than,  after 
he  had  deprived  him  of  his  wife,  restore  her  to  her  home 
again ;  and  he,  moreover,  affirmed  that,  if  the  Electress 
would  return  without  making  any  conditions,  abjure  her 
heretical  principles,  and  yield  obedience  for  the  future,  he 
himself  would  forget  the  past,  receive  Elizabeth  as  his 
spouse,  and  the  king  as  a  friend  and  relative.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  stated  that  he  saw  in  this  course  a  desirable  way 
of  escape  from  the  painful  predicament  in  which  all  parties 
found  themselves  at  present  placed,  and  he  therefore  implored 
the  king  to  come  immediately,  and  bring  with  him  the 
Electress,  in  order  that  a  lasting  reconciliation  might  be 
affected.  He  added  that  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  spontaneously, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father.  Elizabeth,  there 
is  little  doubt,  must  have  experienced  small  satisfaction 
when  she  learned  that  her  son  could  believe  her  willing  to 
return  on  such  terms,  or,  rather,  no  terms  at  all ;  but  there 
is  as  little  doubt,  that  she  at  once  suspected, — what  most 
probably  was  the  case, — that  young  Joachim  had  not  acted 
of  his  own  accord,  although  he  affirmed  so  to  King  Christian, 
but  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  suggestions, — because  the 
Elector's  haughty  spirit  shrank  from  entering  into  any  direct 
negotiations  with  his  brother-in-law,  ever  since  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  consider  him  his  future  enemy. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  Elizabeth 
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rejected  the  proposal  of  her  son,  as  she  had  previously 
refused  compliance  with  the  demand  of  her  husband.  Every 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  being  thus  extinguished,  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony  fulfilled  faithfully  the  promise  of  succour 
and  protection  which  he  had  made  at  first  to  the  fugitive 
princess.  He  gave  her  for  a  residence  the  castle  of  Lichten- 
berg on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and 
supplied  her  with  the  necessary  means  of  support.  There 
she  lived  a  number  of  years,  even  after  it  again  became 
possible  for  her,  in  consequence  of  Joachim's  death,  which 
occurred  in  1535,  to  return  to  Brandenburg.  Occasionally 
she  visited  her  jointure-house  at  Spandau,  but  soon  went 
back  to  Lichtenberg,  which  attracted  her  by  its  repose  and 
peacefulness,  and  still  more  by  its  proximity  to  Luther's 
dwelling.  The  reformer  often  saw  her  at  Lichtenberg, 
and  spent  part  of  the  day  with  her  in  welcome  converse, 
which  cleared  and  consoled  her  spirit ;  she  also  frequently 
visited  him  at  Wittemberg,  and  on  one  occasion  resided 
three  months  in  his  house.  Sometimes  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  her  children,  even  during  the  life  of  the  Elector 
Joachim.  The  year  1545  was  the  last  she  spent  at  this 
place ;  Luther  died  in  the  February  of  1546,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  religious  war  broke  out,  which  made  her  resi- 
dence in  Lichtenberg  uncomfortable  and  insecure.  From 
that  ivoQjt  she  lived  continually  at  Spandau. 

To  revert  to  our  narrative.  Christian  the  Second,  whose 
Lutheran  leanings  were  rather  those  of  the  head  than  the 
heart,  and  in  whom  ambition  was  a  more  powerful  principle 
than  religion,  abjured,  as  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
general  history,  the  Reformed  doctrines  that  he  might  re- 
gain the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  thereby 
open  up  a  way  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominions.  True, 
however,  to  the  affection  he  always  cherished  for  his  sister, 
he  sought  to  provide  for  her  continued  safety  and  welfare, 
while  he  himself  should  be  absent  on  his  new  expedition  to 
regain  the  Danish  throne.  He  feared  lest  the  anger  which 
the  Elector  John  would  naturally  feel  at  his  approximation 
to  the  emperor,  and  his  departure  from  the  Protestant  faith, 
should  recoil  upon  Elizabeth,  and  deprive  her  of  the  protec- 
tion she  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  likewise  knew  that  she 
was  now  threatened  with  a  new  command  to  return  to  her 
husband,  which  the  emperor  had  issued  at  the  request  of 
the  Elector  Joachim.  Christian  consequently  wrote  several 
letters  to  John,  in  which  he  entreated  him  to  continue  his 
protection  and  support  of  his  sister ;  he  said  that  he  would 
never  forget  this  great  service,  and  if,  as  he  hoped,  he 
speedily  regained  Denmark,  he  would  then  prove  his  grati- 
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tude  in  some  practical  and  enduring  fashion ;  and  he  sug^ 
gested  that,  as  John  might  soon  experience  greater  troubles 
and  annoyances  for  the  sake  of  the  Electress  than  he  had 
done  before, — since  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  emperor 
would  take  necessary  steps  to  compel  him  to  surrender  her, — 
he  should  in  time  remove  her  to  a  place  of  more  security 
and  secrecy,  which  she  herself  would  indicate.     In  reply, 
the  Saxon  Elector  tranquilised  the  king  by  repeated  assur- 
ances that  he  would  never  surrender  Elizabeth,  and  that  he 
might  safely  rest  upon  his  previous  promise.    The  emperor's 
summons  to  her  to  return  home  she  rejected  with  the  same 
dignity  and  firmness  which  she  had  ever  manifested ;  and 
Charles  took  no  farther  step  in  the  matter.     About  this 
time  she  appears  to  have  cherished  some  hope  that  the 
emperor's  sister  Mary,  late  Queen  of  Hungary,  who   had 
recently   succeeded    Margaret   in   the   government   of   the 
Netherlands,  would  extend  to  her  protection.     It  might  be 
anticipated  that,  as  a  woman,  Mary  would  sympathise  with 
a  princess  like  Elizabeth,  so  severely  tried  in  the  school  of 
misfortune,  if  only  religious  bigotry,  which  had  been  the 
case  with  her  predecessor  Margaret,  did  not  shut  out  com- 
passion.    Eumour  afi&rmed  that  the  new  vicegerent  of  the 
Netherlands  inclined  to  Protestantism,  which  she  had  fa- 
voured while  she  was  queen  of  Hungary;  and  Luther,  credit- 
ing the  report,  had  dedicated  to  her  several  psalms.     But 
the  very  suspicion  entertained  regarding  her  by  her  brothers 
Charles   and  Eerdinand,  that   she  was   infected  with  the 
*' Lutheran  heresy,"  caused   her   either  to  guard  against 
shewing  any  favour  for  the  Electress,  or  when  she  did  so, 
to  do  it  in  such  lukewarm  fashion,  that  Elizabeth  therefrom 
reaped  no  real  benefit.     On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was 
somewhat   cheered  with  the   thought   that   perhaps   King 
Christian  might  be  at  last  successful  in  regaining  his  lost 
kingdom.     While  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition,  she  wrote  to  him  expressing  hopes  of  its 
prosperous  issue,  on  the  8th  August  1531,  yet  even  then, 
amid  all  her  expectations  of  a  brighter  future  for  her  much- 
loved  brother,  she  could  not  repress  the  feeling  of  her  own 
great  distress.     She  concludes  her  letter  with  the  following 
words :  *'  I  implore  you  to  think  of  your  poor,  sorrowing, 
forsaken  sister,  and  try  to  help  me  out  of  the  great  wretched- 
ness and  misery,  which  beyond  measure  I  endure."     In 
another  letter,  written  the  same  day,   she  says, — thereby 
clearly  shewing  that  while  the  Elector  permitted  her  to 
remain  in  safety  within  his  dominions,  she  received  but 
little  to  support  existence, — "God  is   my  witness  that  I 
have  not  a  single  groschen  in  my  hand,  except  I  borrow  it. 
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In  truth,  she  was  now  in  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
penury,  and  saw  no  way  of  extrication  from  her  financial 
embarrassments. 

Ere  long  fresh  griefs  assailed  her.  She  learned,  with 
profound  sorrow,  that  her  brother's  expedition  had  totally 
failed,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  imprisoned,  in  spite  of 
the  safe-conduct  granted  to  him,  by  his  uncle,  Frederick  the 
First,  his  successor  on  the  Danish  throne.  Eumour,  with 
usual  exaggeration,  added  that  the  royal  captive  was  treated 
with  peculiar  severity,  and  that  he  was  immured  in  a  dismal 
dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Sonderborg,  with  only  a  wretched 
dwarf  as  his  attendant  and  companion.  Elizabeth  could 
not  rest  after  she  received  this  painful  intelligence.  She 
wrote  immediately  to  King  Frederick,  and  represented,  in 
impressive  terms,  the  injustice  of  treating  her  brother  like  a 
prisoner — a  plain  breach  of  the  safe-conduct  which  guaran- 
teed to  him  full  personal  freedom ;  she  complained  of  the 
cruelty  which,  according  to  common  report,  was  shewn  to 
Christian ;  and  she  finally  implored  Frederick  to  treat  him 
as  a  king,  and  his  own  near  relative,  reserving  the  points  at 
issue  between  them  for  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  German  princes.  The  same  day  she  also 
wrote  to  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government,  and  suppli- 
cated hiln  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  her  unfortunate 
brother.  Moved  by  her  appeals,  John  Frederick  at  once 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  which  he  told 
him  that  as  Christian,  confiding  to  the  safe-conduct,  had 
consented  to  stop  hostilities,  the  principles  of  justice  craved 
that  he  should  not  be  treated  like  a  captive,  but  that  all 
disputed  matters  should  be  laid  before  certain  sovereigns, 
who  were  friends  of  both,  and  who  might  be  able  to  arrange 
a  compromise  agreeable  to  either  party.  The  Elector  did 
more  than  this.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse,  who  was  the  head  of  the  German  Protestants,  and 
held  in  much  repute  by  King  Frederick  the  First.  He 
earnestly  requested  Philip  to  support  his  mediation  for  the 
imprisoned  monarch ;  he  reminded  him  that  even  though  he 
cared  not  about  Christian  himself,  he  should  still  recollect 
Christian's  sister,  the  pious  and  God-fearing  Elizabeth,  who 
'Was  so  unfortunate  and  forsaken  by  the  world.  Political 
considerations  were,  however,  in  the  present  case,  the  only 
ones  that  influenced  the  mind  of  Philip.  To  the  mishaps  of 
Christian  he  remained  indifferent,  because,  so  far  as  Ger- 
many was  concerned,  that  dethroned  prince  could  not  benefit 
the  Protestant  cause ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Land- 
grave, during  a  course  of  years,  had  been  closely  allied  with 
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Frederick,  and  the  latter  was  now  able  to  render  important 
aid  to  Protestantism.  Philip  therefore  declined  the  Elector's 
request — all  the  more  readily  because  Frederick  the  First, 
with  his  usual  forethought,  had  written,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came aw^are  of  the  excitement  which  Christian's  imprison- 
ment produced  in  Germany,  to  Philip  and  various  other 
German  princes,  urging  upon  them  the  propriety  of  taking 
no  step  for  the  benefit  of  the  captive,  but  rather  expressing 
their  approval  of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  The 
Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  one  of  those 
princes,  could  not  certainly  be  expected  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  his  hated  brother-in-law.  He  signified  his  joy  at  Frede- 
rick's triumph  over  their  common  adversary,  and  approved 
of  Christian's  imprisonment — although  at  the  same  time  he 
advised  the  victor  to  deal  with  his  foe  as  beseemed  a  fallen 
monarch  and  his  own  near  relative.  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia, 
who  was  married  to  Frederick's  daughter,  could  not  w^ell 
dispute  the  validity  of  his  father-in-law's  procedure.  Thus 
the  Saxon  Elector  stood  alone,  and  King  Frederick  had  little 
scruple  in  rejecting  his  proffered  mediation,  assigning  as  his 
reason  for  doing  so  that  the  imprisonment  or  release  of 
Christian  w^as  something  which  did  not-  solely  depend  upon 
himself,  but  also  upon  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  the  nobles  of  Denmark,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig. 
Still,  Elizabeth  derived  a  solitary  comfort  from  these  nego- 
tiations. King  Frederick  solemnly  declared  to  the  Saxon 
Elector  that  the  reports  w^hich  were  circulated  regarding  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Christian  in  his  bondage  rested  on  no 
foundation,  and  that  he  received  every  indulgence  compatible 
with  his  safe  retention  in  custody.  With  such  an  assurance, 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  remain  meanwhile  satisfied ;  but, 
to  the  end  of  her  days,  she  continued  to  interest  herself  un- 
weariedly  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  and  to  work,  albeit 
without  success,  for  his  liberation  from  imprisonment.*  iJjM^ 
The  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  existence  was  an  unbroken  ' 
monotony  of  sorrow.  That  aorrow  she  bore  wdth  all  the 
heroic  Christian  fortitude  which  had  signalised  her  earlier 
career.  The  bodily  ailments  to  which  she  had  been  long  a 
victim  greatly  increased  and  multiplied.  She  became  nearly 
blind,  and  was  many  years  so  lame,  that  she  had  to  be 
carried  about  from  one  place  to  another.  She  laboured, 
besides,  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  deepest  poverty; 
for  her  now  ungrateful  sons,  Joachim  and  John,  left  her 
destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  while  the  former 

*  Christian's  long  captivity  was  terminated  by  his  death  at  Kallundbor 
Castle  (to  which  place  he  had  been  removed  from  Sonderborg)  in   1559 
years  after  the  decease  of  his  greatly-loving  and  greatly-suffering  sister. 
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of  the  two  grieved  and  scandalised  her  by  a  course  of  conduct 
in  his  domestic  relations  similar  to  that  which  had  poisoned 
the  well-spring  of  her  own  wedded  happiness.  Most  pain- 
fully vivid  is  the  picture  which  she  herself  presents  of  her 
circumstances  in  the  following  letter,  written  in  her  last 
years  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia  :* — "  I  doubt  not  you  have 
heard  that  I  have  been  struck  with  palsy,  and  if  I  live  until 
next  Easter,  I  shall  have  completed  eight  years  thus  pros- 
trate day  and  night,  unable  to  move  from  spot  to  spot, 
except  when  others  carried  me.  In  addition,  during  all  that 
time  I  have  suffered  from  cramp,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  so 
that  my  anguish  is  indescribable.  Those  who  are  round  me 
say  that  they  never  witnessed  such  a  malady.  Daily  I  can 
perceive  that  I  have  only  short  time  to  live,  but  1  surrender 

my  body  and  my  soul  into  God's  gracious  keeping 

Now,  at  next  Michaelmas,  my  first  quarter's  money  becomes 
due,  with  which  I  should  buy  the  things  necessary  for  my 
household ;  but  the  money  is  owing  by  me  already,  and  I 
shall  not  touch  a  farthing.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  have 
a  house  to  live  in,  and  that  is  all.  Until  Easter,  I  shall  not 
possess  as  much  as  will  even  purchase  me  a  single  egg,  and 
must  therefore,  along  with  my  servants,  die  of  hunger,  if 
God  does  not  help  me.  This  I  desire  to  let  you  know ;  and 
I  can  add,  with  truth,  that  for  two  years  running  my  con- 
dition h^s  been  such  that  I  have  been  almost  famished. 
Those  who  are  with  me  know  it,  and  they  will  be  my  wit- 
nesses. So  I  pray  you  humbly,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  and 
His  blessed  word,  that  you  cast  the  eye  of  your  compassion 
upon  me,  wretched  widow  that  I  am,  and,  according  to  your 
pleasure,  aid  me  in  my  extreme  need,  receiving  for  the  same 
your  reward  from  Christ,  our  dear  Saviour.  Herewith  I 
humbly  crave  a  kind  answer  to  this  letter,  and  implore  you 
also  to  retain  it  in  your  own  possession." 

Death  at  last  released  her  from  her  sufferings  on  the  11th 
June  1555,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

Thus  dark  and  melancholy  was  the  life  of  the  luckless 
Danish  princess.  No  one  will  withhold  compassion  from  a 
fate  which  was  as  hard  as  it  was  unmerited,  and  fulfilled  so 
little  the  expectations  cherished  of  her  future,  when,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  she  spent  her  joyous 
girlhood  in  Copenhagen  palace.  It  is  the  old  sad  story, — 
the  story  perpetually  and  painfully  repeated : 

"  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings  ; 


*  Schmidt's  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichtswissenschaft,"  vol.  ii.  p.  266.     The 
letter  is  undated,  but  evidently  belongs  to  the  concluding  period  of  her  life. 
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So  fades,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies. 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of." 

In  the  great  picture-gallery  of  world-history  and  church 
history,  there  are  few  figures  which  possess  more  touching 
significance  than  that  of  the  royal  Eeformation  lady,  a  mo- 
narch's child  and  a  prince's  spouse — true  sister,  true  wife, 
true  Christian — the  sorely-tried,  but  long-enduring,  Elizabeth 
of  Brandenburg.  J.  J. 
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Neale  (of  Sackville  College,  Oxford)  :  The  Ecclesiastical  Latin  Poetry 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (in  Henry  Thompson's  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, Lond.  and  Glasgow,  1852,  p.  213  ff.) ;  Mediaeval  Hymns  and 
Sequences,  Lond.,  1851;  Sequentiae  ex  Missalibus,  1852;  Hymns  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  1862  ;  several  articles  in  the  Ecclesiologist ;  and 
a  Latin  dissertation,  De  Sequentiis,  in  the  Essays  on  Liiurgiology,  &c., 
p.  359  sqq.  (Comp.  also  J.  Chandler  :  The  Hymns  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  now  first  collected,  translated,  and  arranged,  Lond.  1837.) 

POETEY,  and  its  twin  sister  music,  are  the  most  sublime 
and  spiritual  arts,  and  are  much  more  akin  to  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  and  minister  far  more  copiously  to  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion  and  edification  than  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  They  employ  word  and  tone,  and  can  speak 
thereby  more  directly  to  the  spirit  than  the  plastic  arts  by 
stone  and  colour,  and  give  more  adequate  expression  to  the 


*  The  following  paper,  from  our  esteemed  Contributor  the  Rev.  Dr  Schaflf, 
New  York,  forms  part  of  a  large  work  on  which  he  is  now  engaged. — Ed. 
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whole  wealth  of  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  essential  parts 
of  divine  worship ;  and  so  they  have  been  in  all  ages  and 
almost  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  various  species  of  religious  poetry,  the  hymn  is  the 
earliest  and  most  important.  It  has  a  rich  history,  in  which 
the  deepest  experiences  of  Christian  life  are  stored.  But  it 
attains  full  bloom  in  the  Evangelical  church  of  the  German 
and  English  tongue,  where  it,  like  the  Bible,  becomes  for  the 
first  time  truly  the  possession  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  priest  or  choir. 

The  hymn,  in  the  narrower  sense,  belongs  to  lyrical  poetry, 
or  the  poetry  of  feeling,  in  distinction  from  the  epic  and 
dramatic.  It  di£fers  also  from  the  other  forms  of  the  lyric 
(ode,  elegy,  sonnet,  cantata,  &c.)  in  its  devotional  nature,  its 
popular  form,  and  its  adaptation  to  singing.  The  hymn  is 
a  popular  spiritual  song,  presenting  a  healthful  Christian 
sentiment  in  a  noble,  simple,  and  universally  intelligible 
form,  and  adapted  to  be  read  and  sung  with  edification  by 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful.  It  must  therefore 
contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  with  general  Christian  experience,  or 
with  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Every  believing  Christian  can 
join  in  jihe  Gloria  in  Excelsis  or  the  Te  Deum.  The  classic 
hymns,  which  are,  indeed,  comparatively  few,  stand  above 
confessional  difierences,  and  resolve  the  discords  of  human 
opinions  in  heavenly  harmony.  They  resemble  in  this  the 
Psalms,  from  which  all  branches  of  the  militant  church 
draw  daily  nourishment  and  comfort.  They  exhibit  the 
bloom  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  Sabbath  dress  of  beauty 
and  holy  rapture.  They  resound  in  all  pious  hearts,  and 
have,  like  the  daily  rising  sun  and  the  yearly  returning 
spring,  an  indestructible  freshness  and  power.  In  truth, 
their  benign  virtue  increases  with  increasing  age,  like  that 
of  healing  herbs,  which  is  the  richer  the  longer  they  are 
bruised.  They  are  true  benefactors  of  the  struggling  church, 
ministering  angels  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation.  Next  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  a  good 
hymn-book  is  the  richest  fountain  of  edification. 

The  book  of  Psalms  is  the  oldest  Christian  hymn-book, 
inherited  by  the  church  from  the  ancient  covenant.  The 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth  was  the  beginning  of 
Christian  poetry,  and  was  greeted  by  the  immortal  songs  of 
Mary,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Simeon,  and  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Eeligion  and  poetry  are  married,  therefore,  in  the  gospel. 
In  the  Epistles  traces  also  appear  of  primitive  Christian 
songs,  in  rhythmical  quotations  which  are  not  demonstrably 
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taken  from  the  Old  Testament.*  We  know  from  the  letter 
of  the  elder  Pliny  to  Trajan,  that  the  Christians,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  praised  Christ  as  their  God 
in  songs ;  and  from  a  later  source,  that  there  was  a  multi- 
tude of  such  songs.f  ^1 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  no  complete  religious  song 
remaining  from  the  period  of  persecution,  except  the  song 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  divine  Logos — which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  called  a  hymn,  and  was  probably  never 
intended  for  public  use — the  Morning  Song  I  and  the  Even- 
ing Song§  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  especially  the 
former,  the  so-called  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  which,  as  an  expan- 
sion of  the  doxology  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  still  rings  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Te 
Deum,  in  its  original  Eastern  form,  or  the  Ka^'  sxaffr^jv  r}/xs^av, 
which  is  older  than  Ambrose.  The  Ter  Sanctus,  and  several 
ancient  liturgical  prayers,  also  may  be  regarded  as  poems. 
Eor  the  hymn  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  prayer  in  the 
festive  garb  of  poetical  inspiration,  and  the  best  liturgical 
prayers  are  poetical  creations.  Measure  and  rhyme  are  by 
no  means  essential. 

Upon  these  fruitful  biblical  and  primitive  Christian  models 
arose  the  hymnology  of  the  ancient  catholic  church,  which 
forms  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  hymnology,  and  upon 
which  the  mediaeval,  and  then  the  evangelical  Protestant 
stage,  with  their  several  epochs,  follow. 
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We  should  expect  that  the  Greek  church,  which  was 
advance  in  all  branches  of  Christian  doctrine  and  culture, 
and  received  from  ancient  Greece  so  rich  a  heritage  of  poetry, 
would  give  the  key  also  in  church  song.  This  is  true  to  a 
very  limited  extent.     The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  the  Te  Deum 

*  E.  g.,  Eph.  V.  14,  where  either  the  Holy  Spirit  moving  in  the  apostolic 
poesy,  or  (as  I  venture  to  suggest)  the  previously  mentioned  Light  personified, 
is  introduced  (^<o  xiyn)  speaking  in  three  strophes : 

"Eyii^t  0  xuhvSuv, 
K«/  aveiffTa  Ix  tuv  vtx^euv 

Comp.  Rev.  iv,  8;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  11  ;  and  my  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  g  141. 

t  Comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28. 

+  'Tftvoi  luStvii,  beginning:  Ao|a  h  l^'iffTon  Qiu,  in  Const.  Apost.  vii.  47  (al, 
48),  and  in  Daniel's  Thesaur.  hymnol.  iii.  p.  4.  J 

§  "Tfjuvoi  IffTi^nos,  "which  begins  :  ^u;  ixa^ov  ocytccs  '^o^ris,  SBC  Daniel,  iii.  5.      " 

II  Comp.  the  third  volume  of  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus  (the  Greek 
section  prepared  by  R.  Vormbaum)  ;  the  works  of  J.  M.  Neale,  quoted  sub  sec. 
113;  an  article  on  Greek  Hymnohgy  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  April 
1869,  London. 
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are  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  jewels  of  sacred  poetry 
which  have  come  down  from  the  early  church,  and  they  are 
both,  the  first  wholly,  the  second  in  part  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  going  back  perhaps  to  the  third  or  second  century.*  But 
excepting  these  hymns  in  rhythmic  prose,  the  Greek  church 
of  the  first  six  centuries  produced  nothing  in  this  field  which 
has  had  permanent  value  or  general  use.t  It  long  adhered 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  who,  as  Chrysos- 
tom  says,  was  first,  middle,  and  last  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians,  and  it  had,  in  opposition  to  heretical  predilec- 
tions, even  a  decided  aversion  to  the  public  use  of  uninspired 
songs.  Like  the  Gnostics  before  them,  the  Arians  and  the 
Apollinarians  employed  religious  poetry  and  music  as  a 
popular  means  of  commending  and  propagating  their  errors, 
and  thereby,  although  the  abuse  never  forbids  the  right  use, 
brought  discredit  upon  these  arts.  The  council  of  Laodicea, 
about  A.  D.  360,  prohibited  even  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  all 
uninspired  or  "  private  hymns,"  +  and  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  in  451,  confirmed  this  decree. 

Yet  there  were  exceptions.  Chrysostom  thought  that  the 
perverting  influence  of  the  Arian  hymnology  in  Constan- 
tinople could  be  most  effectually  counteracted  by  the  positive 
antidote  of  solemn  antiphonies  and  doxologies  in  processions. 
Gregory^azianzen  composed  orthodox  hymns  in  the  ancient 
measure ;  but  from  their  speculative  theological  character 
and  their  want  of  popular  spirit,  these  hymns  never  passed 
into  the  use  of  the  church.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
productions  of  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem,  who  glorified  the 
high  festivals  in  Anacreontic  stanzas ;  of  Synesius  Ptolemais 
(about  A.  D.  410),  who  composed  philosophical  hymns;  of 
Nonnus  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  who  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  in  hexameters ;  of  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II. ;    and  of  Paul  Silentiarius,  a 

*  That  the  so-called  Hymnus  angelicus,  based  on  Luke  ii.  14,  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  was  used  as  a  morning  hymn,  is  abundantly  proven  by  Daniel, 
Thesaurus  hymnol.  torn.  ii.  p.  267  sqq.  It  is  found  in  slightly  varying  forms 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  1.  vii.  47  (al.  48),  in  the  famous  Alexandrian 
Codex  of  the  Bible,  and  other  places.  Of  the  so  called  A  mbrosian  hymn  or 
Te  Deura,  parts  at  least  are  Greek,  comp.  Daniel  1,  c.  p.  276  sqq. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  the  anonymous  author  of  the  article  in  the  "Chris- 
tian Remembrancer"  for  April  185Q,  p.  282,  who  places  Cosmas  of  Maiurna  as 
high  as  Adam  of  S.  Victor,  John  of  Damascus  as  high  as  Notker,  Andrew  of 
Crete  as  high  as  S.  Bernard,  and  thinks  Theophanes  and  Theodore  of  the 
Studium  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  best  of  Sequence  writers  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

X   Can.  59  :   Ol  Jt?  I'Sianxoh;  ■^aXftel;  X\yt(r6a.i   tv  rri  lxKXt}(r)a.       By  this  must 

doubtless  be  understood  not  only  heretical,  but,  as  the  connection  shews,  all 
extra-biblical  hymns  composed  by  men,  in  distinction  from  the  *avflv/xa  (iiiJa 

T?f  xatvyis  xa)  •xa.'Ka.i.u.i  oix6rtKni. 
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statesman  under  Justinian  I.,  from  whom  we  have  severaT 
epigrams  and  an  interesting  poetical  description  of  the  church 
of  St  Sophia,  written  for  its  consecration.     Anatolius,  hishop 
of  Constantinople  (t  458),  is  properly  the  only  poet  of  this 
period  who  realised  to  any  extent  the  idea  of  the  churc^j 
hymn,  and  whose  songs  were  adapted  to  popular  use.*         t! 

The  Syrian  church  was  the  first  of  all  the  Oriental  churches 
to  produce  and  admit  into  public  worship  a  popular  ortho- 
dox poetry,  in  opposition  to  the  heretical  poetry  of  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanes  (about  a.  d.  170),  and  his  son  Harmonius. 
Ephraim  Syrus  (t  378)  led  the  way  wdth  a  large  number  of 
successful  hymns  in  the  Syrian  language,  and  found  in 
Isaac,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  especially  in  Jacob,  bishop  of  Sarug  in  Mesopotamia 
(t  521),  worthy  successors.! 

After  the  fifth  century  the  Greek  church  lost  its  prejudices 
against  poetry,  and  produced  a  great  but  slightly  known 
abundance  of  sacred  songs  for  public  worship. 

In  the  history  of  the  Greek  church  poetry,  as  well  as  the 
Latin,  we  may  distinguish  three  epochs :  (1.)  that  of  forma- 
tion, while  it  was  slowly  throwing  off  classical  metres,  and 
inventing  its  peculiar  style,  down  to  about  650 ;  (2.)  that  of 
perfection,  down  to  820 ;  (3.)  that  of  decline  and  decay,  to 
1400  or  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  The  first  period, 
beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  odes  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and 
Sophronius  of  Jerusalem,  has  impressed  scarcely  any  traces 
on  the  Greek  ofi&ce  books.  The  flourishing  period  of  Greek 
poetry  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  image  controversies, 
and  the  most  eminent  poets  were  at  the  same  time  advocates 
of  images ;  pre-eminent  among  them  being  John  of  Damas- 
cus, who  has  the  double  honour  of  being  the  greatest  theolo- 
gian and  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  flower  of  Greek  poetry  belongs,  therefore,  in  a  later 
division  of  our  history.  Yet,  since  we  find  at  least  the  rise 
of  it  in  the  fifth  century,  we  shall  give  here  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  peculiar  character. 

The  earliest  poets  of  the  Greek  church,  especially  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  the  fourth,  and  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  in 

*  Neale,  in  his  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  3  sqq.,  gives  several  of 
them  in  free  metrical  reproduction.     See  below. 

X  On  the  Syrian  hymnology  there  are  several  special  treatises,  by  Augusti: 
De  hymnis  Syrorum  sacris,  1814;  Hahn:  Bardesanes  Gnosticus,  Syrorum 
primus  hymnologus,  1819;  Zingerle  :  Die  heil.  Muse  der  Syrer,  1833  (with 
German  translations  from  Ephraim).  Comp.  also  Jos.  Sim.  Assemani  :  Bibl. 
orient,  i.  80  sqq.  (with  Latin  versions),  and  Daniel's  Thes.  hymnol.  torn.  iii. 
1855,  pp.  139-268.  The  Syrian  hymns  for  Daniel's  Thesaurus  were  prepared 
by  L.  Splieth,  who  gives  them  in  the  original  with  the  German  version  of 
Zingerle. 
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the  seventh  century,  employed  the  classical  metres,  which 
are  entirely  unsuitable  to  Christian  ideas  and  church  song, 
and  therefore  gradually  fell  out  of  use.*  Rhyme  found  no 
entrance  into  the  Greek  church.  In  its  stead  the  metrical 
or  harmonic  prose  was  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  poetry  and 
the  earliest  Christian  hymns  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  Simeon,  and 
the  angelic  host.  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  (1458)  was 
the  first  to  renounce  the  tyranny  of  the  classic  metre  and 
strike  out  a  new  path.  The  essential  points  in  the  peculiar 
system  of  the  Greek  versification  are  the  following : — I 

The  first  stanza,  which  forms  the  model  of  the  succeeding 
ones,  is  called  in  technical  language  Hlrmos,  because  it  draws 
the  others  after  it.  The  succeeding  stanzas  are  called  Tropa- 
ria  (stanzas),  and  are  divided,  for  chanting,  by  commas, 
without  regard  to  the  sense.  A  number  of  troparia,  from 
three  to  twenty  or  more,  forms  an  OdCy  and  this  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  Sequence,  which  was  introduced  about  the  same 
time  by  the  monk  Notker  in  St  Gall.  Each  ode  is  founded 
on  a  hirmos,  and  ends  with  a  troparion  in  praise  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.§  The  odes  are  commonly  arranged  (probably  after 
the  example  of  such  Psalms  as  the  25th,  112th,  and  119th) 
in  acrostic,  sometimes  in  alphabetic  order.  Nine  odes  form 
a  Canon.W  The  older  odes  on  the  great  events  of  the  incar- 
nation, tke  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  are  sometimes 
sublime ;  but  the  later  long  canons,  in  glorification  of  un- 
known martyrs,  are  extremely  prosaic,  and  tedious,  and  full 
of  elements  foreign  to  the  gospel.  Even  the  best  hymnologi- 
cal  productions  of  the  East  lack  the  healthful  simplicity, 
naturalness,  fervour,  and  depth  of  the  Latin  and  of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  hymn. 

The  principal  church  poets  of  the  East  are  Anatolius 

*  See  some  odes  of  Gregory,  Euthymius,  and  Sophronius  in  Daniel's  Thes. 
torn.  iii.  p.  5  sqq.  He  gives  also  the  hymn  of  Clement  of  Alex.  (S/ivos  roZ 
ffUTTi^oi  XoiiTTov),  the  VJU.VOS  iikJt¥o{  and  Sju.vos  Ifri^iyas,  of  the  third  century. 

X  See  the  details  in  Neale's  works,  whom  we  mainly  follow  as  regards  the 
Eastern  hymnology,  and  in  the  article  above  alluded  to  in  the  "  Christian  Re- 
membrancer" (probably  also  by  Neale). 

§  Hence  this  last  troparion  is  called  Theotokion,  from  ;^»«ro«#f,  the  constant 
predicate  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Stauro-theotokion  celebrates  Mary  at  the 
cross. 

II  Kccvtuv.  Neale  says  (Hymns  of  the  East.  Ch.  Introd.  p  xxix.) :  *'  A  canon 
consists  of  Nine  Odes— each  Ode  containing  any  number  of  troparia  from  three 
to  beyond  twenty.  The  reason  for  the  number  nine  is  this :  that  there  are 
nine  Scriptural  canticles  employed  at  Lauds  {u;  t«»''o^^^9»),  on  the  model  of 
which  those  in  every  Canon  are  formed.  The  first,  that  of  Moses  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  second,  that  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  (ch.  xxxiii.); 
the  third,  that  of  Hannah  ;  the  fourth,  that  of  Habakkuk ;  the  fifth,  that  of 
Isaiah  (ch.  xxvi.  9-20)  ;  the  sixth,  that  of  Jonah  ;  the  seventh,  that  of  the 
Three  Children  (verses  3-34,  our  "  Song  "  in  the  Bible  Version)  ;  the  eighth, 
Benedicite  ;  the  ninth,  Magnificat  and  Bmedictm." 
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(t  458),  Andrew  of  Crete  (660-732),  Germanus  I.  (634-734), 
John  of  Damascus  (t  about  780),  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  called 
the  Melodist  (780),  Theophanes  .(759-818),  Theodore  of  the 
Studium  (826),  Methodius  I.  (846),  Joseph  of  the  Studium 
(830),  Metrophanes  of  Smyrna  (f  900),  Leo  VI.  (886-917), 
and  EuTHYMius  (1920). 

The  Greek  church  poetry  is  contained  in  the  liturgical 
books,  especially  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Mengea,  which 
correspond  to  the  Latin  Breviary,  and  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  poetic  or  half-poetic  odes  in  rhythmic  prose.*  These 
treasures,  on  which  nine  centuries  have  wrought,  have 
hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Griental 
church,  and  in  fact  yield  but  few  grains  of  gold  for  general 
use.  Neale  has  latterly  made  a  happy  effort  to  reproduce 
and  make  accessible,  in  modern  English  metres,  with  very 
considerable  abridgments,  the  most  valuable  hymns  of  the 
Greek  church. j 

We  give  a  few  specimens  of  Neale's  translations  of  hymns 
of  St  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  attended 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  first  is  a  Christmas 
hymn,  commencing  in  Greek  : — 


"  A  great  and  mighty  wonder, 
The  festal  makes  secure  : 
The  Virgin  bears  the  Infant 
With  Virgin-honour  pure. 


*  Neale,  1.  c.  p.  xxxviii.,  says  of  the  Oriental  Breviary  :  "  This  is  the  staple 
of  those  three  thousand  pages — under  whatever  name  the  stanzas  may  be  pre- 
sented— forming  Canons  and  Odes ;  as  Troparia,  Idiomela,  Stichera,  Stichoi, 
Contakia,  Cathismata,  Theotokia,  Triodia,  Stauro  theotokia,  Catavasiai— or 
whatever  else.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Eastern  Serrice-book  is  poetry."  Besides 
these  we  find  poetical  pieces  also  in  the  other  liturgical  books  :  the  Paraclctice 
or  the  Great  Octoechus,  in  eight  parts  (for  eight  weeks  and  Sundays),  the  small 
OctoechuSy  the  Triodion  (for  the  Lent  season),  and  the  Pentecostarian  (for  the 
Easter  season).  Neale  (p.  xli.)  reckons  that  all  these  volumes  together  would 
form  at  least  5,000  closely-printed  double  column  quarto  pages,  of  which  4,000 
pages  would  be  poetry.  He  adds  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  "  marvellous 
ignorance  in  which  English  ecclesiastical  scholars  are  content  to  remain  of  this 
huge  treasure  of  divinity — the  gradual  completion  of  nine  centuries  at  least." 
Respecting  the  value  of  these  poetical  and  theological  treasures,  however,  few 
will  agree  with  this  learned  and  enthusiastic  Anglican  venerator  of  the  Oriental 
church. 

+  Neale,  in  his  preface,  says  of  his  translations :  "  These  are  literally,  I 
believe,  the  only  English  versions  of  any  part  of  the  treasures  of  Oriental 
Hymnology.  There  is  scarcely  a  first  or  second-rate  hymn  of  the  Koman 
Breviary  which  has  not  been  translated  :  of  many  we  have  six  or  eight  versions. 
The  eighteen  quarto  volumes  of  Greek  church -poetry  can  only  at  present  be 
known  to  the  English  reader  by  my  little  book.'' 
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*'  The  Word  is  made  incarnate, 
And  yet  remains  on  high  : 
And  cherubim  sing  anthems 
To  shepherds  from  the  sky. 

"  And  we  with  them  triumphant 

Repeat  the  hymn  again  : 
'  To  God  on  high  be  glor- , 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men !  '* 

"  While  thus  they  sing  your  Monarch, 
Those  bright  angelic  bands, 
Rejoice,  ye  vales  and  mountains  ! 
Ye  oceans,  clap  your  hands ! 

*'  Since  all  He  comes  to  ransom, 
By  all  be  He  adored, 
The  Infant  born  in  Bethlehem, 
The  Saviour  and  the  Loud! 

*'  Now  idol  forms  shall  perish, 
All  error  shall  decay, 
And  Christ  shall  wield  His  sceptre, 
Our  Lord  and  God  for  aye." 

Another  specimen  of  a  Christmas  hymn  by  the  same, 
commencing  hBri^Xiiij.: — * 

V  "  In  Bethlehem  is  He  born ! 

_/     Maker  of  all  things,  everlasting  God  ! 

He  opens  Eden's  gate, 
Monarch  of  ages  !     Thence  the  fiery  sword 

Gives  glorious  passage  ;  thence. 
The  severing  mid-wall  overthrown,  the  powers 

Of  earth  and  heaven  are  one ; 
Angels  and  men  renew  their  ancient  league, 

The  pure  rejoin  the  pure, 
In  happy  union  !     Now  tlie  Virgin-womb 

Like  some  cherubic  throne 
Containeth  Him,  the  Uncontainable  : 

Bears  Him,  whom  while  they  bear 
The  seraphs  tremble  !  bears  Him,  as  He  comes 

To  shower  upon  the  world 
The  fulness  of  His  everlasting  love  ! " 

One  more  on  Christ  calming  the  storm,  Zopiai  t^ixv/M/a$, 
as  reproduced  by  Neale  : — 

"  Fierce  was  the  wild  billow^ 

Dark  was  the  night ; 
Oars  labour'd  heavily  i 

Foam  glimmer'd  white ; 
Mariners  trembled  ; 

Peril  was  nigh  ; 
Then  said  the  God  of  God, 

— '  Peace  !     It  is  I.' 

*  From  the  **  Christian  Remembrancer,"  1.  c.  p.  802.     Comp.  Neale,  Hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  13. 
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"  Ridge  of  the  mountain-wave, 

Lower  thy  crest ! 
Wail  of  Euroclydon, 

Be  thou  at  rest! 
Peril  can  none  be-^ 

Sorrow  must  fly — 
Where  saith  the  Light  of  Light, 

—♦Peace!    It  is  L' 

"  Jesu,  Deliverer ! 

Come  Thou  to  me : 
Soothe  thou  my  voyaging 

Over  life's  sea ! 
Thou,  when  the  storm  of  death 

Roars,  sweeping  by, 
Whisper,  0  Truth  of  Truth  ! 

— '  Peace  !     It  is  I.'  " 


The  Latin  Hymn, 

More  important  than  the  Greek  hymnology  is  the  Latin 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Smaller  in  com- 
pass, it  surpasses  it  in  artless  simplicity  and  truth,  and  in 
richness,  vigour,  and  fulness  of  thought,  and  is  much  more 
akin  to  the  protestant  spirit.  With  objective  churchly  cha- 
racter it  combines  deeper  feeling  and  more  subjective  appro- 
priation and  experience  of  salvation,  and  hence  more  warmth 
and  fervour  than  the  Greek.  It  forms  in  these  respects  the 
transition  to  the  Evangelical  hymn,  which  gives  the  most 
beautiful  and  profound  expression  to  the  personal  enjoyment 
of  the  Saviour  and  his  redeeming  grace.  The  best  Latin 
hymns  have  come  through  the  Koman  Breviary  into  general 
use,  and  through  translations  and  reproductions  have  become 
naturalised  in  Protestant  churches.  They  treat  for  the  most 
part  of  the  great  facts  of  salvation  and  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  But  many  of  them  are  devoted  to 
the  praises  of  Mary  and  the  martyrs,  and  vitiated  with 
superstitions. 

In  the  Latin  church,  as  in  the  Greek,  heretics  gave  a 
wholesome  impulse  to  poetical  activity.  The  two  patriarchs 
of  Latin  church  poetry,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  were  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy  against  Arianism  in  the  West. 

The  genius  of  Christianity  exerted  an  influence,  partly 
liberating,  partly  transforming,  upon  the  Latin  language  and 
versification.  Poetry  in  its  youthful  vigour  is  like  an  im- 
petuous mountain  torrent,  which  knows  no  bounds  and 
breaks  through  all  obstacles ;  but  in  its  riper  form  it  restrains 
itself  and  becomes  truly  free  in  self-limitation ;  it  assumes  a 
symmetrical,  well-regulated  motion,  and  combines  it  with 
periodical  rest.  This  is  rhythm,  which  came  to  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Eome.     But  the  laws  of 
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metre  were  an  undue  restraint  to  the  new  Christian  spirit, 
which  required  a  new  form.  The  Latin  poetry  of  the  church 
has  a  language  of  its  own,  a  grammar  of  its  own,  a  prosody 
of  its  own,  and  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  in  freshness,  vigour, 
and  melody  even  surpasses  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  classics. 
It  had  to  cast  away  all  the  helps  of  the  mythological  fables, 
but  drew  a  purer  and  richer  inspiration  from  the  sacred 
history  and  poetry  of  the  Bible,  and  the  heroic  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  it  had  first  to  pass  through  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism like  the  Eomanic  languages  of  the  South  of  Europe  in 
their  transition  from  the  old  Latin.  We  observe  the  Latin 
language  under  the  influence  of  the  youthful  and  hopeful 
religion  of  Christ,  as  at  the  breath  of  a  second  spring,  put- 
ting forth  fresh  blossoms  and  flowers,  and  clothing  itself 
with  a  new  garment  of  beauty,  old  words  assuming  new  and 
deeper  meanings,  obsolete  words  reviving,  new  words  forming. 
In  all  this  there  is  much  to  offend  a  fastidious  classical  taste, 
yet  the  losses  are  richly  compensated  by  the  gains.  Chris- 
tianity at  its  triumph  in  the  Eoman  empire  found  the  classi- 
cal Latin  rapidly  approaching  its  decay  and  dissolution;  in  the 
course  of  time  it  brought  out  of  its  ashes  a  new  creation. 

The  classical  system  of  prosody  was  gradually  loosened, 
and  accent  substituted  for  quantity.  Rhyme,  unknown  to  the 
ancients  -ars  a  system  or  rule,  was  introduced  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  giving  the  song  a  lyrical  character, 
and  thus  a  closer  affinity  with  music.  For  the  hymns  were 
to  be  sung  in  the  churches.  This  accented  and  rhymed 
poetry  was  at  first,  indeed,  very  imperfect,  yet  much  better 
adapted  to  the  freedom,  depth,  and  warmth  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  than  the  stereotyped,  stiff,  and  cold  measure  of  the 
heathen  classics.*  Quantity  is  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
artificial  device ;  accent,  or  the  emphasizing  of  one  syllable 
in  a  polysyllabic  word  is  natural  and  popular,  and  commends 
itself  to  the  ear.  Ambrose  and  his  followers,  with  happy 
instinct,  chose  for  their  hymns  the  Iambic  dimeter,,  which  is 
the  least  metrical  and  the  most  rhythmical  of  all  the  ancient 
metres.     The  tendency  to  euphonious  rhyme  went  hand  in 

*  Archbishop  Trench  (Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  2d  ed.  Introd.  p.  9)  :  "A 
struggle  commenced  from  the  first  between  the  form  and  the  spirit,  between 
the  old  heathen  form  and  the  new  Christian  spirit— the  latter  seeking  to  release 
itself  from  the  shackles  and  restraints  which  the  former  imposed  upon  it ;  and 
which  were  to  it,  not  a  help  and  a  support,  as  the  former  should  be,  but  a 
hindrance  and  a  weakness — not  liberty,  but  now  rather  a  most  galling  bondage. 
The  new  wine  went  on  fermenting  in  the  old  bottles,  till  it  burst  tbem  asunder, 
though  not  itself  to  be  spilt  and  lost  in  the  process,  but  to  be  gathered  into 
nobler  chalices,  vessels  more  fitted  to  contain  it — new,  even  as  that  wliich  was 
poured  into  them  was  new."  This  process  of  liberation,  Trench  illustrates  in 
Prudentius,  who  still  adheres  in  general  to  the  laws  of  prosody,  but  indulges 
the  largest  licence. 
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hand  with  the  accented  rhythm,  and  this  tendency  appears 
occasionally  in  its  crude  beginnings  in  Hilary  and  Ambrose, 
but  more  fully  in  Damasus,  the  proper  father  of  this  im- 
provement. 

Ehyme  is  not  the  invention  of  either  a  barbaric  or  an 
over  civilized  age,  but  appears  more  or  less  in  almost  all 
nations,  languages,  and  grades  of  culture.  Like  rhythm  it 
springs  from  the  natural  esthetic  sense  of  proportion, 
euphony,  limitation,  and  periodic  return.*  It  is  found  here 
and  there,  even  in  the  oldest  popular  poetry  of  republican 
Kome,  that  of  Ennius,  for  example. t  It  occurs  not  rarely 
in  the  prose  even  of  Cicero,  and  especially  of  St  Augustine, 
who  delights  in  ingenious  alliterations  and  verbal  antitheses, 
like  patet  and  latet,  spes  and  res,  fides  and  vides,  bene  and 
plene,  oritur  and  moritur.  Damasus  of  Home  introduced  it 
into  sacred  poetry. t  But  it  was  in  the  sacred  Latin  poetry 
of  the  middle  age  that  rhyme  first  assumed  a  regular  form, 
and  in  Adam  of  St  Victor,  Hildebert,  St  Bernard,  Bernard 
of  Clugny,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Thomas  a  Celano, 
and  Jacobus  de  Benedictis  (author  of  the  Stabat  mater),  it 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries; 
above  all,  in  that  incomparable  giant  hymn  on  the  judgment, 
the  tremendous  power  of  which  resides,  first  indeed  in  its 
earnest  matter,  but  next  in  its  inimitable  mastery  of  the 
musical  treatment  of  vowels.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Dies 
irce  of  the  Franciscan  monk,  Thomas  a  Celano  (about  1250), 
iA^hich  excites  new  wonder  on  every  reading,  and  to  which 
no  translation  in  any  modern  language  can  do  full  justice. 
In  Adam  of  St  Victor,  too,  of  the  twelfth  century,  occur 
unsurpassable  rhymes ;  e.  g.,  the  picture  of  the  Evangelist 
John  (in  the  poem,  De  S.  Joanne  evangelista),  which  Olshausen 
has  chosen  for  the  motto  of  his  commentary  on  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  which  Trench  declares  the  most  beautiful  stanza 
in  the  Latin  church  poetry  : — 

*  Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Trench,  1.  c.  p.  26  sqq.,  on  the  import  of 
rhyme.  Milton,  as  is  well  known,  blinded  by  his  predilection  for  the  ancient 
classics,  calls  rhyme  (in  the  preface  to  "  Paradise  Lost ")  "  the  invention  of  a 
barbarous  age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre  ;  a  thing  of  itself  to 
all  judicious  ears  trivial  and  of  no  true  musical  delight."  Trench  answers  this 
biassed  judgment  by  pointing  to  Milton's  own  rhymed  odes  and  sonnets,  "the 
noblest  lyrics  which  English  literature  possesses." 

t  "  It  is  a  curious  thing,"  says  J.  M.  Neale  (the  Eccles.  Lat.  Poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  p.  214),  "that,  in  rejecting  the  foreign  laws  in  which  Latin  had 
so  long  gloried,  the  Christian  poets  were  in  fact  merely  reviving,  in  an  inspired 
form,  the  early  melodies  of  republican  Rome  ; — the  rhythmical  ballads,  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  men  that  warred  with  the  Samnites,  and  the  Volscians, 
and  Hannibal." 

X  In  his  Hymnus  de  S.  Agatha,  see  Daniel,  Thes.  hymnol.  torn.  i.  p.  9,  and 
Fortlage,  Gesange  christl.  Vorzeit,  p.  365. 
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"  Volat  avis  sine  meta 
Quo  nee  vates  nee  propheta 

Evolavit  altius  : 
Tarn  implonda  *  quam  impleta,f 
Nunquam  vidit  tot  secreta 

Purus  homo  purius." 

The  metre  of  the  Latin  hymns  is  various,  and  often  hard 
to  be  defined.  Gavantil  supposes  six  principal  kinds  of 
verse  : 

1.  lambici  dimetri  (as,  "  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt"). 

2.  lambici  trimetri  (ternarii  vel  senarii,  as,  "  Autra  deserti 
teneris  sub  annis"). 

3.  Trochaici  dimetri  (''  Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  corporis 
mysterium,"  a  eucharistic  hymn  of  Thomas  Aquinas). 

^  4.  Sapphici,  cum  Adonico  in  fine  (as,  *'  Ut  queant  laxis 
resonare  fibris"). 

5.  Trochaici  (as,  "  Ave  Maris  stella"). 

6.  Asclepiadici,  cum  Glyconico  in  fine  (as,  "  Sacris  solem- 
niis  juncta  sint  gaudia"). 

In  the  period  before  us  the  Iambic  dimeter  prevails ;  in 
Hilary  and  Ambrose  without  exception. 

The  Latin  Poets  and  Hymns. 

The  poets  of  this  period,  Prudentius  excepted,  are  all 
clergymen,  and  the  best  are  eminent  theologians  whose  lives 
and  laboTirs  have  their  more  appropriate  place  in  other 
parts  of  this  work. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (hence  Pictaviensis,  +368),  the 
Athanasius  of  the  West  in  the  Arian  controversies,  is, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome,§  the  first  hymn  writer 
of  the  Latin  church.  During  his  exile  in  Phrygia  and  in 
Constantinople,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Arian  hymns, 
and  was  incited  by  them  to  compose,  after  his  return, 
orthodox  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Western  church.  He 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Latin  hymnology.  He  composed 
the  beautiful  morning  hymn,  "Lucis  largitor  splendide;" 
the  Pentecostal  hymn,  "  Beata  nobis  gaudia;"  and,  perhaps, 
the  Latin  reproduction  of  the  famous  Gloria  in  excelsis. 
The  authorship  of  many  of  the  hymns  ascribed  to  him  is 
doubtful,  especially  those  in  which  the  regular  rhyme  already 
appears,  as  in  the  Epiphany  hymn  : — 

"  Jesus  refulsit  omnium 
Pius  redemptor  gentium." 

*  The  Apocalypse. 

t  The  Gospel  history. 

X  Thesaur.  rit.  sacr.,  cited  in  the  above-named  hymnological  work  of 
Konigsfeld  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  p.  xxi.,  first  collection. 

§  Catal.  vir.  illustr.  c.  100.  Comp.  also  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  oflfic.  eccles. 
1.  i.,  and  Overthiir,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Hilary. 
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We  give  as  a  specimen  a  part  of  the  first  three  stanzas  of 
his  morning  hymn,  which  has  been  often  translated  into 
German  and  English  : — * 


"  Lucis  largitor  splendide, 
Cuius  sereno  lumine 
Post  lapsa  noctis  tempora 
Dies  refusus  panditur : 

"  Tu  veras  mundi  Lucifer, 
Non  is,  qui  parvi  sideris, 
VentursB  lucis  nuntius 
Augusto  fulget  lumine : 

'*  Sed  toto  sole  clarior, 
Lux  ipse  totus  et  dies, 
Interna  nostri  pectoris 
lUuminans  prsBcordia." 


0  glorious  Father  of  the  light, 
From  whose  effulgence,  calm  and  brig 
Soon  as  the  hours  of  night  are  fled, 
The  brilliance  of  the  dawn  is  shed  : 

■  Thou  art  the  dark  world's  truer  ray ; 
No  radiance  of  that  lesser  day. 
That  heralds,  in  the  morn  begun. 
The  advent  of  our  darker  sun  : 

'  But,  brighter  than  its  noontide  gleam/ 
Thyself  full  daylight's  fullest  beam, 
The  inmost  mansions  of  our  breast 
Thou  by  Thy  grace  illuminest." 


Ambrose,  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Milan,  though  some- 
what younger  (f  397),  is  still  considered,  on  account  of  the 
number  and  value  of  his  hymns,  the  proper  father  of  Latin 
church  song,  and  became  the  model  for  all  successors.  Such 
was  his  fame  as  a  hymnographer  that  the  words  Ambrosianus 
and  hymnus  were  at  one  time  nearly  synonymous.  His 
genuine  hymns  are  distinguished  for  strong  faith,  elevated 
but  rude  simplicity,  noble  dignity,  deep  unction,  and  a 
genuine  churchly  and  liturgical  spirit.  The  rhythm  is  still 
irregular,  and  of  rhyme  only  imperfect  beginnings  appear  ; 
and  in  this  respect  they  certainly  fall  far  below  the  softer 
and  richer  melodies  of  the  middle  age,  which  are  more  en- 
gaging to  ear  and  heart.  They  are  an  altar  of  unpolished 
and  unhewn  stone.  They  set  forth  the  great  objects  of  faith 
with  apparent  coldness  that  stands  aloof  from  them  in 
distant  adoration ;  but  the  passion  is  there,  though  latent, 
and  the  fire  of  an  austere  enthusiasm  burns  beneath  the 
surface.  Many  of  them  have,  in  addition  to  their  poetical 
value,  a  historical  and  theological  value  as  testimonies  of 
orthodoxy  against  Arianism.I 

Of  the  thirty  to  a  hundred  so-called  Ambrosian  hymns,§ 
however,  only  twelve,  in  the  view  of  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  his  works,  are  genuine ;  the  rest  being  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful imitations  by  unknown  authors.  Neale  reduces  the 
number  of  the  genuine  Ambrosian  hymns  to  ten,  and  ex- 

*  The  Latin  has  eight  stanzas.     See  Daniel,  Thesaur.  hymnol,  tom.  i.  p.  1. 

t  Trench  sees  in  the  Ambrosian  hymns,  not  without  reason  (1.  c.  p.  86),  "a. 
rock-like  firmness,  the  old  Roman  Stoicism  transmuted  and  glorified  into  that 
nobler  Christian  courage,  which  encountered  and  at  length  overcame  the 
world."  Fortlage  judged  the  same  way  before  in  a  brilliant  description  of 
Latin  hymns,  1.  c  p.  4  f.,  comp.  Daniel,  Cod.  lit.  iii.  p.  282  sq. 

§  Daniel,  ii.  pp.  12-116. 
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eludes  all  which  rhyme  regularly,  and  those  which  are  not 
metrical.  Among  the  genuine  are  the  morning  hymn, 
"iEterne  rerum  conditor;"*  the  evening  hymn,  ''Deus 
creator  omnium  ;"t  and  the  Advent  or  Christmas  hymn, 
"  Veni,  Eedemptor  gentium."  This  last  is  justly  considered 
his  best.  It  has  been  frequently  reproduced  in  modern 
languages,!  and  we  add  this  specimen  of  its  matter  and  form 
with  an  English  version  : — 

"  Veni,  Kedemptor  gentium,  "  Come,  Thou  Redeemer  of  the  earth, 

Ostende  partum  Virginis ;  Come,  testify  Thy  Virgin  Birth  ; 

Miretur  omne  sseculum  :  All  lands  admire— all  time  applaud  : 

Talis  partus  decet  Deum.  Such  is  the  birth  that  fits  a  God. 

"  Non  ex  virili  semine,  "  Begotten  of  no  human  will, 
Sed  mystico  spiramine.  But  of  the  Spirit,  mystic  still, 

Verbum  Dei  factum  est  caro,         The  Word  of  God,  in  flesh  arrayed, 
Fructusque  ventris  floruit.  The  promised  fruit  to  man  displayed. 

"  Alvus  tumescit  Virginis,  '*  The  Virgin's  womb  that  burden  gained 
Claustrum  pudoris  permanet.         With  Virgin  honour  all  unstained  : 

Vexilla  virtutum  micant,  The  banners  there  of  virtues  glow  ; 
Versatur  in  templo  Deus.  God  in  His  Temple  dwells  below. 

"  Procedit  e  thalamo  suo,  "  Proceeding  from  His  chamber  free, 

Pudoris  aula  regia.  The  royal  hall  of  chastity, 

Gemiuse  Gigas  substantise.  Giant  of  twofold  substance,  straight 

Alacris  ut  currat  viam.  §  His  destined  way  He  runs  elate. 

"  Egressus  ejus  a  Patre,  "From  God  the  Father  He  proceeds, 
Regressus  ejus  ad  Patrem,  To  God  the  Father  back  He  speeds : 

Exursus  usque  ad  inferos.  Proceeds — as  far  as  very  hell : 

Recursus  ad  sedem  Dei.  Speeds  back — to  light  ineffable. 


*  The  genuineness  of  this  hymn  is  put  beyond  question  by  two  quotations 
of  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Confess,  ix.  12,  and 
Retract,  i.  12,  and  by  the  affinity  of  it  with  a  passage  in  the  Hexaemeron  of 
Ambrose,  xxiv.  88,  where  the  same  thoughts  are  expressed  in  prose.  Not  so 
certain  is  the  genuineness  of  the  other  Ambrosian  morning  hymns :  "-Sterna 
cceli  gloria,"  and  "  Splendor  paternae  glorise." 

t  The  other  evening  hymn :  "0  lux  beata  Trinitas,"  ascribed  to  him  (in  the 
Roman  Breviary  and  in  Daniel's  Thesaur.  i.  36),  is  scarcely  from  Ambrose  :  it 
has  already  the  rhyme  in  the  form  as  we  find  it  in  the  hymns  of  Fortunatus. 

X  Especially  in  the  beautiful  German  by  John  Frank :  "  Komm,  Heiden- 
heiland,  Losegeld,"  which  is  a  free  recomposition  rather  than  a  translation. 
For  ano'ther  English  version  (abridged),  see  "  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  ia 

Song"  p.  97: 

"  Redeemer  of  the  nations,  come  ; 
Pure  offspring  of  the  Virgin's  womb, 
Seed  of  the  woman,  promised  long, 
Let  ages  swell  Thine  advent  song." 

I  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  "giants"  of  Gen.  vi.  4,  who,  in  the  early  church, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  double  substance,  being  the  offspring  of  the 
"sons  of  God,"  or  angels,  and  the  "daughters  of  men,"  and  who  furnished  a 
forced  resemblance  to  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  according  to  the  mystical 
interpretation  of  Ps.  xix.  5.     Comp.  Ambr.  De  incarnat.  Domini,  c.  5. 
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Squalls  seterno  Patri, 
Carnis  tropseo*  cingere, 
Infirma  nostri  corporis 
Virtute  firmans  perpeti. 

■  Prsesepe  jam  fulget  tuum, 
Lumenque  nox  spiral  novum, 
Quod  nulla  nox  interpotet, 
Fideque  jugi  luceat." 


0  equal  to  the  Father,  Thou ! 
Gird  on  Thy  fleshly  trophy  (mantle)  now 
The  weakness  of  our  mortal  state 
With  deathless  might  invigorate. 

•  Thy  cradle  here  shall  glitter  bright, 
And  darkness  breathe  a  newer  light, 
Where  endless  faith  shall  shine  serene, 
And  twilight  never  intervene." 


By  far  the  most  celebrated  hymn  of  the  Milanese  bishop, 
which  alone  would  have  made  his  name  immortal,  is  the 
Ambrosian  doxology,  Te  Deiim  laudamus.  This,  with  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  is,  as  already  remarked,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  legacy  of  the  old  Catholic  church  poetry  ;  and  will 
be  prayed  and  sung  with  devotion  in  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  the  end  of  time.  According  to  an  old  legend,  Ambrose 
composed  it  on  the  baptism  of  St  Augustine,  and  conjointly 
with  him  ;  the  two,  without  preconcert,  as  if  from  divine 
inspiration,  alternately  singing  the  words  of  it  before  the 
congregation.  But  his  biographer  Possidius  says  nothing 
of  this,  and,  according  to  later  investigations,  this  sublime 
Christian  psalm  is,  like  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  but  a  free 
reproduction  and  expansion  of  an  older  Greek  hymm  in 
prose,  of  which  some  constituents  appear  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  and  elsewhere.! 

Ambrose  introduced  also  an  improved  mode  of  singing  in 
Milan,  making  wise  use  of  the  Greek  symphonies  and  anti- 
phonies,  and  popular  melodies.  This  Cantus  Amhrosianus, 
or  figural  song,  soon  supplanted  the  former  mode  of  reciting 
the  Psalms  and  prayers  in  monotone  with  musical  accent 
and  little  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  spread  into  most  of 
the  Western  churches  as  a  congregational  song.  It  after- 
wards degenerated,  and  was  improved  and  simplified  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  gave  place  to  the  so-called  Cantus 
Bomanus,  or  choralis. 

Augustine,  the  greatest  theologian  among  the  church 
fathers  (f  430),  whose  soul  was  filled  with  the  genuine  essence 
of  poetry,  is  said  to  have  composed  the  resurrection  hymn, 

*  On  the  difference  of  reading,  tropceo,  trophceo,  and  stropheo  or  strophio  (stro- 
phium  =  "cincugulum  aureum  cum  gemmis  "),  see  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  14. 

t  For  instance,  the  beginning  of  a  morning  hymn,  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  of  the  Bible,  has  been  literally  incorporated  into  the  Te  Deum  : 

Per  singulos  dies  benedicimus  te,        mt\ 


K.stt  uWiffu  TO  ovofia  erov  lit  tov  aiiuvix. 
Ka)  £<?  TOV  aiuva  tov  aiMVot, 
K.ec.To.^iua'ov,  xv^n,  kou  tjjv  rif/,B^xv  TauTtiv 
Avocfioi^TYiTovs  <puXoc.^6r,vui  hf^a.;. 


Et  laudamus  nomen  tuum  in  sa3culum' 
Et  in  sseculum  saeculi. 
Dignare,  Domine,  die  isto 
Sine  peccato  nos  custodire. 


Comp.  on  this  whole  hymn  the  critical  investigation  of  Daniel,  I.  c.  vol.  ii.  p 
289  sqq.  . 
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*'Cum  rex  glorise  Christus;"   the   hymn  on  the   glory  of 
paradise,  ''Ad  perennis  vitae  fontem  mens  sitivit  arida;" 
and  others.     But  he  probably  only  furnished  in  the  lofty 
poetical  intuitions  and  thoughts  which  are  scattered  through 
his  prose  works,  especially  in  the  Confessions,  the  materia 
carmiriis  for  later  poets,  like  Peter  Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  who  put  into  flowing  verse  Augus- 
tine's  meditations   on   the   blessedness   of   heaven.      This 
beautiful  hymn,  ''De  gloria  et  gaudiis  Paradisi,"  is  found  in 
the  appendix  to  the  6th  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  Opera  Augustini,  in  Daniel's  Thesaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  116, 
and  in  Trench's  Collection,  p.  315  sqq.,  and  elsewhere.    Like 
all  the  new  Jerusalem  hymns,  it  derives  its  inspiration  from 
St   John's   description  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse.     There  is  an  excellent  German  translation  of 
it  by  Konigsfeld  and  an  English  translation  by  Wackerbarth, 
given   in   part  by  Neale  in   his  Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Se- 
quences, p.  59.     The  whole  hymn  is  very  fine,  but  not  quite 
equal  to  the  long  poem  of  Bernard  of  Cluny  (in  the  twelfth 
century),  on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  which  breathes  the 
same  sweet  home-sickness  to  heaven,  and  which  Neale  (p.  58) 
justly  regards  as  the  most  lovely,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Dies  irce  is  the  most  sublime,  and  the  Stabat  Mater  the  most 
pathetic^of  mediaeval  hymns.     The  original  has  not  less 
than  3000  lines;  Neale  gives  an  admirable  translation  of 
the  concluding  part,  commencing  *'Hic  breve  vivitur,"  and 
a  part  of  this  translation  :  "  To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country" 
(p.  55),  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  hymn  books.     From 
these  and  similar  mediaeval  sources  (as  the  "  Urbs  beata 
Jerusalem,"  &c.)  is   derived  in  part  the  famous  English 
hymn  :  "  0  mother  dear,  Jerusalem  !"  (in  31  stanzas),  which 
is  often  ascribed  to  David  Dickson,  a  Scotch  clergyman  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  has  in  turn  become  the 
mother  of  many  English  hymns  on  the  new  Jerusalem. 
(Comp.  on  it  the  monographs  of  H.  Bonar,  Edinb.  1852,  and 
of  W.  C.  Prime :  *'  0  mother  dear,  Jerusalem,"  New  York, 
1865.) — To  Augustine  is  also  ascribed  the  hymn  :  "  0  gens 
beata  coelitum,"  a  picture  of  the  blessedness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  heaven,  and,  "Quid,  tyranne  !    quid  miraris?"  an 
antidote  for  the  tyranny  of  sin. 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Eome  (t  384),  a  friend  of  Jerome, 
likewise  composed  some  few  sacred  songs,  and  is  considered 
the  author  of  the  rhyme.* 

*  Neale  omits  Damasu&  altogether.  Daniel,  Thes.  i.  pp.  8  and  9,  gives  only 
two  of  his  hymns,  a  Hymnus  de  S.  Andrea,  and  a  Hyranus  de  S,  Agatha,  the 
latter  with  regular  rhymes,  commencing : 
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CcELius  Sedulius,  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  pres- 
byter in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  composed  the 
hymns,  "  Herodes,  hostis  impie,"  and  "A  solis  ortus 
cardine,"  and  some  larger  poems. 

Marcus  AuRELius  Clemens  Prudentius  (t405),  an  advo- 
cate and  imperial  governor  in  Spain  under  Theodosius, 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  religious  contemplation 
and  the  writing  of  sacred  poetry,  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  more  fiery  and  impassioned  Spanish  school.  Bently 
calls  him  the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  Christians ;  Neale,  **  the 
prince  of  primitive  Christian  poets."  Prudentius  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  gifted  and  fruitful  of  the  old  Catholic 
poets.  He  was  master  of  the  classic  measure,  but  admirably 
understood  how  to  clothe  the  new  ideas  and  feelings  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  new  dress.  His  poems  have  been  repeatedly 
edited.  They  are  in  some  cases  long  didactic  or  epic  pro- 
ductions in  hexameters,  of  much  historical  value;*  in  others, 
collections  of  epic  poems,  as  the  Cathemerinon,\  and  Periste- 
phanon.l  Extracts  from  the  latter  have  passed  into  public 
use.  The  best  known  hymns  of  Prudentius  are,  ''  Salvete, 
flores  martyrum,"  in  memory  of  the  massacred  innocents  at 
Bethlehem, §  and  his  grand  burial  hymn,  "Jam  moesta 
quiesce,  querela,"  which  brings  before  us  the  ancient  worship 
in  deserts  and  in  catacombs,  and  of  which  Herder  says  that 
no  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  his  heart  moved  by  its 
touching  tones.  !| 

We  must  mention  two  more  poets  who  form  the  transition 
from  the  ancient  Catholic  to  mediaeval  church  poetry. 

*'  Martyris  ecce  dies  AgatlisB 
Virginia  emicat  eximise, 
Christus  earn  sibi  qua  sociat 
Et  diadema  duplex  decorat." 

*  The  Apotheosis,  a  celebration  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  its  opponents 
(in  1,063  lines) ;  the  Harmatigenia,  on  the  origin  of  sin  (in  966  lines)  ;  the 
Fsychomachia,  on  the  warfare  of  good  and  evil  in  the  soul  (915  lines)  ;  Contra 
Symmachum,  on  idolatry,  &c. 

t  KcihfAi^iveof  =  Diurnorum  (the  Christian  Day,  as  we  might  call  it,  after 
the  analogy  of  Keble's  Christian  Year),  hymns  for  the  several  hours  of  the  day. 

X  Ui^)  ffTi(pdvMv,  concerning  the  crowns,  fourteen  hymns  on  as  many  martyrs 
who  have  inherited  the  crown  of  eternal  life.  Many  of  them  are  intolerably 
tedious  and  in  bad  taste. 

§  De  SS.  Innocentibus,  from  the  twolth  book  of  the  Cathemerinon,  in  Prudentii 
Carmini,  ed.  Obbarlus,  Tub.  1845.  p.  48,  in  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  124,  and  in 
Trench,  p.  121. 

II  It  is  the  close  of  the  tenth  Cathemerinon,  and  was  the  usual  burial  hymn 
of  the  ancient  church.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Weiss,  Knapp, 
Puchta,  Konigsfeld,  Bassler,  Schaff  (in  his  Deutsches  Gesangbuch,  No.  468), 
and  others.  Trench,  p.  281,  calls  it  "  the  crowning  glory  of  the  poetry  of 
Prudentius."  He  never  attained  this  grandeur  on  any  other  occasion.  Neale, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Eccles.  Latin  Poetry,  1.  c.  p.  22,  gives  translations  of 
several  parts  of  it,  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  but  without  rhyme,  commenc- 
ing thus : 


Latin  Poets  and  Hymns — Fortunatus.  G95 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  an  Italian  by  birth,  a  friend  of 
queen  Kadegunde  (who  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  and 
presided  over  a  cloister),  the  fashionable  poet  of  France,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (about  600),  bishop  of  Poitiers,  wrote 
eleven  books  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  an  epic  on  the 
life  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  and  a  theological  work  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  divine  grace.  He  was 
the  first  to  use  the  rhyme  with  a  certain  degree  of  mastery 
and  regularity,  although  with  considerable  licence  still,  so 
that  many  of  his  rhymes  are  mere  alliterations  of  consonants 
or  repetitions  of  vowels.*  He  first  mastered  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  a  measure  which,  with  various  modifications, 
subsequently  became  the  glory  of  the  mediaeval  hymn. 
Prudentius  had  already  used  it  once  or  twice,  but  Fortunatus 
first  grouped  it  into  stanzas.  His  best  known  compositions 
are  the  passion  hymns,  "Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,"  and 
*'  Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  proelium  (lauream)  certaminis," 
which,  though  not  without  some  alterations,  have  passed 
into  the  Eoman  Breviary. f  The  "  Vexilla  regis"  is  sung  on 
Good  Friday  during  the  procession  in  which  the  consecrated 
host  is  carried  to  the  altar.  Both  are  used  on  the  festivals 
of  the  Invention  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross. I  The 
favourite  Catholic  hymn  to  Mary,  "Ave  maris  stella,"§  is 
sometime  ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  a  much  later  date. 

We  give  as  specimens  his  two  famous  passion  hymns, 
which  were  composed  about  580. 

Vexilla  Eegis  Prodeunt.|| 

'•  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,  **  The  Royal  Banners  forward  go : 
Vulget  crucis  raysterium,  The  Cross  shines  forth  with  mystic  glow 

Quo  carnse  carnis  conditor  Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  made, 

Suspensus  est  patibulo  ^  Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid. 

"  Each  sorrowful  mourner,  be  silent ! 
Fond  mothers,  give  over  your  weeping ! 
None  grieve  for  those  pledges  as  perished : 
This  dying  is  life's  reparation." 
*  Such  as  prodeunt — mysteriura,  viscera — vestigia,  fulgida— purpura,  trini- 
tas — spiritus,  &c. 

t  Daniel,  Thes.  i.  p.  160  sqq.,  gives  both  forms :  the  original,  and  that  of 
the  Brev.  Romanum. 

X  Trench  has  omitted  both  in  his  Collection,  and  admitted  in>tead  of  them 
some  less  valuable  poems  of  Fortunatus,  De  cruce  Christi,  and  De  passione 
Domini,  in  hexameters. 
§  Daniel,  i.  p.  204. 

II  The  original  text  in  Daniel,  1.  p.  160.     The  translation  by  Neale,  from 
the  Hymnal  of  the  English  Ecclesiological  Society,  and  Neale's  Mediaeval 
Hymns,  p.  6.     It  omits  the  second  stanza,  as  does  the  Roman  Breviary. 
^  The  Roman  Breviary  substitutes  for  the  last  two  lines : 
"  Qua  vita  mortem  pertulit 
Et  morte  vitam  protulit." 
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"  Quo  vulneratus  insupor 
Mucrone  diro  lancese, 
Ut  nos  lavaret  crimine 
Manavit  unda  et  sanguine. 

"  Impleta  sunt  quae  concinit 
David  fideli  carmine 
Dicens :  in  nationibus 
Regnavit  a  ligno  Deus. 


"  Arbor  decora  et  fulgida 
Ornata  regis  purpura, 
Electa  digno  stipite 
Tam  sancta  membra  tangere, 

"  Beata  cuius  brachiis 
Pretium  pependit  sgeculi, 
Statera  facta  sseculi 
Praedamque  tulit  tartaris."* 


Where  deep  for  us  the  spear  was  dyed, 
liife's  torrent  rushing  from  His  side : 
To  wash  us  in  the  precious  flood, 
Where  mingled  water  flowed,  and  blood. 


"  Fulfilled  is  all  that  David  told 
In  true  prophetic  song  of  old  : 
Amidst  the  nations,  God,  saith  he, 
Hath  reigned  and  triumphed  from 
Tree. 


"  0  Tree  of  Beauty !     Tree  of  Light ! 
0  Tree  with  royal  purple  dight! 
Elect  upon  whose  faithful  breast 
Those  holy  limbs  should  find  their  rest 


*'  On  whose  dear  arms,  so  widely  flung, 
The  weight  of  this  world's  ransom  hung. 
The  price  of  human  kind  to  pay, 
And  spoil  the  spoiler  of  his  prey !  " 


Pange,  Lingua,  Globiosi  Pr^lium  CERTAMiNis.f 

'  Sing,  my  tongue,  the  glorious  battle,t  with  completed  victory  rife, 
And  above  the  Cross's  trophy,  tell  the  triumph  of  the  strife ; 
How  the  world's  Redeemer  conquer'd,  by  surrendering  of  His  life. 

God,  his  Maker,  sorely  grieving  that  the  first-born  Adam  fell, 
When  he  ate  the  noxious  apple,  whose  reward  was  death  and  hell. 
Noted  then  this  wood,  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  wood  to  quell. 

For  the  work  of  our  Salvation  needs  would  have  his  order  so, 

And  the  multiform  deceiver's  art  by  art  would  overthrow  ;  

And  from  thence  would  bring  the  medicine  whence  the  venom  of  the  foe 

'  Wherefore,  when  the  sacred  fulness  of  the  appointed  time  was  come, 
This  world's  Maker  left  His  Father,  left  His  bright  and  heavenly  home,, 
And  proceeded,  God  Incarnate,  of  the  Virgin's  holy  womb.  I 

'  Weeps  the  Infant  in  the  manger  that  in  Bethlehem's  stable  stands ;  J 
And  His  limbs  the  Virgin  Mother  doth  compose  in  swaddling  bands,  j 
Meetly  thus  in  linen  folding  of  her  God  the  feet  and  hands.  1 

'  Thirty  years  among  us  dwelling.  His  appointed  time  fulfilled,  "^ 

Born  for  this.  He  meets  His  Passion,  for  that  this  He  freely  willed  :         j 
On  the  Cross  the  Lamb  is  lifted,  where  His  life-blood  shall  be  spilled.     1 

'  He  endured  the  shame  and  spitting,  vinegar,  and  nails,  and  reed ;         J 
As  His  blessed  side  is  opened,  water  thence  and  blood  proceed : 
Earth,  and  sky,  and  stars,  and  ocean,  by  that  flood  are  cleansed  indeed. 


*  Brev.  Rom. :  "  Tulitque  prsedam  tartari." 

t  See  the  original,  which  is  not  rhymed,  in  Daniel,  i.  p.  163  sqq.,  and  in 
somewhat  difi'erent  form  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  The  masterly  English 
translation  in  the  metre  of  the  original  is  Neale's,  1.  c.  p.  237  sq.,  and  in  his 
Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  p.  1.  There  is  another  excellent  English 
version  by  E.  Camall,  but  not  in  the  original  metre. 

I  Prcelium  certaminis,  which  the  Roman  Breviary  spoiled  by  substituting 
lauream.  The  poet  describes  the  glory  of  the  struggle  itself  rather  than  the 
glory  of  its  termination,  as  is  plain  from  the  conclusion  of  the  verse. 
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"  Faithful  Cross  !  above  all  other,  one  and  only  noble  Tree ! 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom,  none  in  fruit  thy  peers  may  be ; 
Sweetest  wood  and  sweetest  iron,  sweetest  weight  is  hung  on  thee  !  * 

*'  Bend  thy  boughs,  0  Tree  of  Glory!  thy  relaxing  sinews  bend; 
For  awhile  the  ancient  rigour,  that  thy  birth  bestowed,  suspend  ; 
And  the  King  of  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  bosom  gently  tend. 

"  Thou  alone  wast  counted  worthy  this  world's  ransom  to  uphold  ; 
For  a  shipwreck'd  race  preparing  harbour,  like  the  Ark  of  old  : 
With  the  sacred  blood  anointed  from  the  wounded  Lamb  that  roll'd. 

"  Laud  and  honour  to  the  Father,  laud  and  honour  to  the  Son, 
Laud  and  honour  to  the  Spirit,  ever  Three  and  ever  One  : 
Consubstantial,  co-eternal,  while  unending  ages  run. 

Far  less  important  as  a  poet  is  Gregory  I.  (590-604),  the 
last  of  the  fathers  and  the  first  of  the  mediaeval  popes. 
Many  hymns  of  doubtful  origin  have  been  ascribed  to  him 
and  received  into  the  Breviary.  The  best  is  his  Sunday 
hymn,  "  Primo  dierum  omnium."  t 
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THE  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  still  termed  in  France,  "le 
Grand  Siecle."  Even  those  writers  of  the  romantic 
school,  whose  literary  principles  and  tastes  are  least  influ- 
enced by  that  era,  are  still  constrained  to  confess  its 
superiority.  France  then,  by  force  of  arms  and  dexterity 
of  diplomacy,  had  acquired  such  a  perilous  preponderance 
in  European  politics,  that  the  coalition,  of  which  our  William 
III.  was  the  vivifying  soul,  was  deemed  needful  in  order  to 
restore  matters  to  their  usual  course.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  left  France  a  far  inferior  power 
to  what  before  the  wars  ended  by  those  treaties  she  had 
been.  But  the  literary  eminence  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
remained  after  the  military  renown  had  faded  away.  French 
literature  pervaded  the  whole  continent  with  its  influence. 
Elder  influences  gave  place  to  this,  the  newest  of  all,  in  our 
own  island.      Some   elements   from   Spanish,    some   from 

.  ♦   The  Latin  of  this  stanza  is  a  jewel : 

"  Crux  fidelis,  inter  omnes  arbor  una  nobilis ! 
Nulla  talem  silva  profert  frondo,  flore,  germine  : 
Dulce  lignum,  dulci  clavo,  dulce  pondus  sustinens." 
(In  the  Roman  Breviary:  "Dulce  ferrum,  dulce  lignum,  dulce  pondus  susti- 
nent.") 

t  See  Daniel's  Cod.  i.  p.  175  sqq.    For  an  excellent  English  version  of  the 
hymn  above  alluded  to,  see  Neale,  1.  c.  p.  233. 
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Italian  literature,  are  to  be  traced  in  our  authorship  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  that  of  the  first  two  Stuarts;  but  they 
are  very  limited,  compared  with  the  effects  produced  after 
the  Eestoration  by  the  great  authors  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Even  when  most  contending  against  the  arms  of 
France,  even  when  most  repudiating  her  religion,  we  were, 
in  almost  every  department  of  literature,  subject  to  her 
intellectual  sway.  With  the  rise  of  the  German  literature 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  with  the  resumed  study  of 
our  own  older  literature  somewhat  later,  the  imperial  influ- 
ence of  France  died  away,  and  is  never  likely  again  to  rise 
to  its  former  eminence.  The  Grand  Siecle,  then,  may  still 
well  be  looked  upon  with  admiration  by  French  writers,  as 
having  led  to  their  country's  greatest  intellectual  laurels. 
The  ancient  Greek  literature,  in  penetrating  the  Eoman  mind, 
took  intellectual  possession  of  one  country,  but  this  French 
literature  had  conquered  a  continent,  had  subdued  all 
Europe.  The  foremost  division  of  the  world  for  a  century 
confessed  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  Gallic  nation. 

In  the  various  departments  of  theology,  France  at  that 
time  well  asserted  her  claim  to  be  considered  the  foremost 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  powers.  To  this  largely  contributed 
her  internal  polemic  contests.  The  French  Protestants  had 
seen  their  political  power  broken  by  Kichelieu ;  the.  great 
families  who  had  formerly  cast  the  distinction  of  large 
possessions,  of  martial  renown,  of  political  wisdom,  around 
their  co-religionists,  had  vied  with  one  another  in  alacrity 
to  desert  a  cause,  on  which  the  centralizing  monarchy  so 
uniformly  frowned ;  the  systematic  faith  of  Calvin  and  Beza 
had  been  in  various  quarters  departed  from ;  but  in  preach- 
ing power,  in  polemic  readiness  and  ability,  in  full  theological 
equipment,  the  Protestant  minority  was  still  a  most  formid- 
able adversary  to  meet — to  contend  with.  To  seek  by  intel- 
lectual means  to  overthrow  this  persistent  and  indomitable 
Huguenot  sect,  was  the  darling  wish  of  the  ablest  champions 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  cause.  Among  all  the  Galilean 
writers  of  that  age  none  has  obtained  so  wide  a  renown,  so 
continuous  a  celebrity,  as  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux. 

Bossuet,  by  his  influence  as  the  foremost  of  the  French 
clergy,  touched  ecclesiastical  life  at  every  point.  He  opposed 
the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits.  He  set  himself  against  the 
Catholic  Calvinism  of  the  Jansenists.  He  was  the  declared 
adversary  of  the  quietism  of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon. 
He  exposed  the  incipient  rationalism  of  Father  Simon.  He 
had  correspondence  with  Molan,  and  afterwards  with  Leib- 
nitz, about  the  re-union  of  the  Protestants  with  his  church. 
He  procured  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  assembled 
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French  clergy  to  Nelson,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Bull,  about 
that  prelate's  "  Judicium  Ecclesiae  Catholicae."  He  held  a 
polemic  conference  with  Claude  on  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  two  churches.  His  "  Exposition  of  the  Catholic 
Faith"  was  alleged  by  his  co-religionists  to  have  effected 
more  in  "winning  Protestants  back  than  any  other  volume 
on  the  Komanist  side.  He  was  not,  indeed,  distinguished 
in  special  branches  of  theology  as  several  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. He  was  not  an  oracle  on  Christian  antiquity, 
like  Valesius  or  Baluze.  He  did  not  ransack  Germany  or 
Italy  for  ecclesiastical  manuscripts  like  Mabillon.  He  did 
not  give  forth,  like  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  model 
editions  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  fathers.  His  sermons  never 
attained  the  widespread  celebrity  of  those  of  Bourdaloue. 
No  work  of  his  penetrated  the  higher  European  intellect 
like  the  thoughts  of  Pascal.  No  volume  of  his  found  tens  of 
thousands  of  delighted  readers,  of  all  ages  and  classes,  like 
the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon.  Neither  the  extent  nor  the 
results  of  his  learning  on  professional  subjects  could  be 
compared  with  those  of  Thomassin  or  Petavius,  of  Sirmond 
or  Tillemont,  of  Fleury  or  Natalis  Alexander.  But  take 
him  all  in  all,  as  historian,  polemic,  expositor,  popularizer  of 
philosophy,  pulpit  orator,  and  we  must  consider  him  as  the 
most  generally  distinguished  Eomanist  ecclesiastic  of  his 
country  and  of  his  age.  He  is  still  the  most  read  and  the 
most  quoted  of  the  seventeenth  century  defenders  of  Eome. 
*'He  was,"  says  a  recent  critic,  "the  representative  of  the 
tendency  reigning  in  his  time  in  France."  This  personified 
itself  in  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  who  could  with  justice  say  of 
himself  in  this  respect,  **  TEtat  c'est  moi."  The  effort  of 
the  king  was  for  absolute  power,  and  this  endeavour  mirrors 
itself,  as  in  others  of  his  contemporaries,  so  also  in  Bossuet ; 
he  is  the  servant,  the  organ  of  it ;  he  justifies  it  on  theo- 
logical grounds,  and  extends  it  to  all  spheres.  The  king 
desired  unity  of  creed,  hence  he  persecuted  the  Protestants; 
but  he  united  also  unity  of  government,  hence  he  repelled 
the  Pope's  intermeddling.  Bossuet  wished  nothing  else; 
his  whole  activity  had  no  other  aim  than  to  serve  the  royal 
will  by  his  learning  and  his  power  of  style."* 

When  Schmidt  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  the  explanation 
of  Bossuet  opposing  Ultramontanist  views,  he  may  be 
wholly  or  partially  correct  as  to  the  man,  but  we  should  do 
injustice  to  the  system,  of  which  he  was  the  expositor,  if  we 
looked  no  further.  Gallicanism  has  stood  out  to  the  world 
as   embodied   in  the   four   articles  of  1682.     The  contest 

*  C.  Schmidt  in  Herzog's  Cycl.  ii  321. 
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between  France  and  Kome,  which  they  embodied,  is  not 
alluded  to  in  Sir  J.  Stephen's  lecture  on  the  history  of 
France,  and  is  slightly  passed  over  by  Macaulay,  as  a  subject 
having  few  attractions  for  English  readers.  But  no  event 
has  more  fully  brought  out  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Eomish  church,  and  the  irreconcilable  principles  of  the  con- 
tending parties  will  still  lead  Protestants  to  say  with  the 
Puritan  Doolittle,  "  Till  these  two  can  be  true,  both  of  them 
— the  Pope  is  above  a  general  council,  and  the  Pope  is  not 
above  a  general  council — the  infallibility  of  their  church 
(and  that  even  in  a  fundamental  point  thereof)  is  laid  in  the 
dust.     Let  them  choose  which  side  they  will,  they  err."  * 

Bossuet  was  connected  with  these  articles,  as  their  author, 
as  having  preached  the  sermon  on  the  unity  of  the  church 
before  the  assembly  of  thirty-five  bishops,  and  among  other 
representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  which  drew  them  up, 
and  as  having  written  (though  it  was  not  published  in  his 
lifetime)  the  "  Defence  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Gallican 
Clergy  on  Ecclesiastical  Power."  But  the  report  made  to 
that  assembly  on  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  Du  Plessis 
Praslin,  bishop  of  Tournay,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  having,  by  its  lucid  and  temperate  statement  of  Gallican 
views,  largely  influenced  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their 
decision.  Bossuet  always  speaks  of  this  report  in  the  highest 
terms. 

The  four  articles  are  of  the  date  19th  March  1682,  and 
run  as  follows: — "Several  persons  endeavour  to  ruin  the 
decrees  of  the  Gallican  church  and  her  liberties,  which  our 
ancestors  have  sustained  with  so  much  zeal,  and  to  overthrow 
their  foundations,  which  rest  upon  the  sacred  canons,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Fathers ;  others,  under  pretext  of  de- 
fending them,  have  the  boldness  to  attack  the  primacy  of 
St  Peter  and  the  Eoman  pontiffs,  his  successors,  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ;  to  prevent  their  securing  the  obedience 
which  all  the  world  owes  them,  and  to  diminish  the  majesty 
of  the  holy  apostolic  see,  which  is  respected  by  all  nations 
where  the  true  faith  of  the  church  is  taught,  and  where  its 
unity  is  preserved.  The  heretics,  on  their  side,  do  every 
thing  to  make  that  power  which  maintains  the  peace  of  the 
church  unsupportable  to  kings  and  to  nations,  and  they 
make  use  of  this  artifice  to  separate  simple  souls  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  Wishing,  then,  to  remedy  these 
inconveniences,  we,  archbishops  and  bishops  assembled  at 
Paris,  by  order  of  the  king,  with  the  other  ecclesiastical 
deputies  who  represent  the  (Gallican  church,  have  judged  it 


*  Morning  Exercise  against  Popery,  sem.  25. 
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suitable,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  make  the  regulations 
and  the  declaration  which  follow : — 

I.  St  Peter  and  his  successors,  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
whole  church  itself,  have  received  power  from  God  only  over 
things  spiritual,  and  which  concern  salvation,  and  not  over 
things  temporal  and  civil;  Jesus  Christ  teaching  us  himself 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  and  in  another  place,  that 
we  must  render  to  Caesar  the  things  of  Caesar,  and  to  God  the 
things  of  God;  and  thus  that  precept  of  St  Paul  can  in  nothing 
be  altered  or  overthrown.  Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  comes  from  God, 
and  it  is  he  who  ordains  those  that  are  on  the  earth.  He, 
then,  who  opposes  himself  to  the  powers,  resists  the  order  of 
God.  We,  in  consequence,  declare  that  kings  and  sovereigns 
are  not  subject  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  order  of 
God  in  temporal  matters;  that  they  cannot  be  deposed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the 
church;  that  their  subjects  cannot  be  dispensed  from  the 
submission  and  obedience  which  they  owe  them,  and  absolved 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  that  this  doctrine,  necessary 
for  the  public  peace,  and  not  less  advantageous  to  the  Church 
than  the  State,  ought  to  be  inviolably  followed,  as  conform- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers, 
and  the  examples  of  the  saints. 

II.  The  plenitude  of  power  which  the  holy  apostolic  see 
and  the  successors  of  St  Peter,  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
over  spiritual  things  is  such,  that  nevertheless  the  decrees 
of  the  holy  General  Council  of  Constance,  contained  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  approved  by  the  holy  apostolic 
see,  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  all  the  church  and  the 
Koman  pontiffs,  and  religiously  observed  at  all  times  by  the 
Galilean  church,  remain  in  all  their  force  and  virtue;  and 
that  the  church  of  France  does  not  approve  the  opinion  of 
those  who  attack  these  decrees,  or  who  enfeeble  them  by 
saying  that  their  authority  is  not  well  established,  that  they 
are  not  approved,  or  that  they  are  in  force  only  in  time  of 
schism. 

III.  That  thus  the  use  of  the  apostolic  power  must  be 
regulated  in  following  the  canons  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  consecrated  by  the  general  respect  of  all  the  world; 
that  the  rules,  the  manners,  and  the  constitutions  received 
in  the  kingdom  and  in  the  Galilean  church  ought  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  usages  of  our  fathers  remain  unassail- 
able; that  the  greatness  of  the  holy  apostolic  see  itself 
requires  that  the  laws  and  customs  established  with  the 
consent  of  that  respectable  see  and  the  churches  remain 
invariably, 
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IV.  Although  the  pope  has  the  chief  part  in  the  questions 
of  faith,  and  his  decrees  regard  all  the  churches,  and  each 
church  in  particular,  yet  his  judgment  is  still  not  unalter- 
able, until  the  consent  of  the  church  intervene. 

We  have  resolved  to  send  to  all  the  churches  of  France, 
and  to  the  bishops  who  preside  in  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  these  maxims  which  we  have  received  from 
our  fathers,  in  order,  that  we  may  all  say  the  same  thing, 
that  we  may  all  be  in  the  same  mind,  and  that  we  may  all 
follow  the  same  doctrine. 

As  this  assembly  had  been  formed  on  the  principle  of  two 
bishops  and  two  deputies  of  the  second  order  of  clergy  from 
each  metropolitan  province,  it  fully  represented  the  mind  of 
the  Galilean  church.  The  declaration  was  registered  by  all 
the  parliaments  and  faculties  of  theology  in  France,  and  a 
royal  edict  forbade  the  teaching  of  any  contrary  opinions. 

But  Rome  had  more  than  one  kind  of  spiritual  arm  to 
oppose  to  this  declaration.  A  brief  of  Innocent  XI.,  dated 
11th  April  1682,  condemned  it;  and  his  successor,  Alexander 
VIII.,  issued  a  constitution,  *' Inter  multiplices,"  4th  August 
1690,  reiterating  Innocent's  condemnation.  "  By  the  tenor 
of  this  constitution  we  declare,"  says  he,  ''null,  void,  in- 
valid, entirely  devoid  of  effect  from  the  beginning,  and  ever 
to  be  so,  and  that  no  one  is  bound  to  the.  observance  of 
them,  or  any  of  them,  although  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  oath."  Still  more  effective  was  the  refusal  of  institution 
to  all  bishoprics  and  commendatory  abbacies  filled  up  by  the 
king.  "  The  might  of  the  pope,"  says  Hase,  ''rested  upon 
the  principle,  that  a  bishop  could  not  be  consecrated  without 
papal  institution."  Only  for  a  few  years  could  this  state  of 
matters  last,  without  either  yielding  to  the  pope,  or  accom- 
plishing a  schism.  In  1693,  the  Galilean  bishops  yielded ; 
Innocent  XII.  accepted  the  letters  written  separately  to  him 
both  by  those  who  had  sat  in  the  assembly  of  1682,  and  those 
not  yet  consecrated,  expressive  of  regret  for  the  issuing  the 
declaration.*  Bossuet  takes  the  ground,  that  these  letters 
merely  had  the  effect  of  declaring  i\mi  they  had  no  intention 
of  making  the  declaration  a  confession  of  faith,  but  merely 
the  expression  of  opinions  lawful  to  be  held,  as  the  opposite 
ones  were,  in  the  Church  of  Eome.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact,  that  neither  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  nor  in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  is  there  any  condemna- 
tion of  Galilean  views.  In  the  Eoman  catechism  likewise, 
while   one ,  passage   seems  to  give  supreme  power  to  the 


_  *  "  Thus,"  says  Guericke,  Handb.  d.  Kirchengesch  ,  iii.  266,  **  papal  con- 
sistency triumphed  over  French  inconsistency." 
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pope,  another  seems  to  place  infallibility  in  the  church 
merely.* 

Besides  the  works  already  referred  to,  Gallicanism  was 
defended  in  two  works  which  obtained  an  European  reputa- 
tion, the  "  Agreement  of  Church  and  Empire,"  by  Peter  de 
Marca,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  "  History  of  General 
Councils,"  by  Edmund  Eicher,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  In 
both  cases,  a  retractation  of  their  views  was  enforced  from 
them.  The  ultramontanists  accused  Galileans  of  favouring 
Jansenism,  which  was  untrue  of  them  as  a  whole,  though 
naturally  two  parties,  both  distasteful  to  Eome,  in  some 
measure  hung  together.  Besides,  in  the  few  passages  of  his 
writings  which  bear  on  these  points, t  Baius,  the  real  father 
of  Jansenism,  brings  out  what  may  be  termed  Galilean  views. 
Jansenists  in  other  countries  have  generally  professed  Gal- 
licanism. What  has  been  called  the  parliamentary  Jan- 
senism of  the  eighteenth  century  strenuously  defended 
Gallicanism.  Thus  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  1748,  sup- 
pressed the  work  of  Soardi,  professor  at  the  seminary  of  St 
Firrin,  written  to  prove  that  the  French  clergy  recognised 
the  papal  infallibility. 

Two  main  lines  of  defence  are  taken  by  the  Galileans : 
1st,  That  their  doctrine  is  the  old  catholic  one ;  and  2d,  that 
it  has  always  been  that  of  the  French  church.  If  it  has  ever 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  limits  of  France,  it  is 
because  that  nation,  beyond  others,  has  remained  firm  in  the 
old  Catholic  truth  in  this  particular.  It  is  impossible  that 
between  Galileans  and  Ultramontanists  there  can  ever  be 
agreement,  because  the  principle  of  the  former  is  that  infal- 
libility resides  in  the  whole  church,  collected  or  dispersed  ; 
and  of  the  latter  is,  that  infallibility  resides  in  the  person  of 
the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  "  plenary,  supreme, 
and  ordinary"  power  of  government  flowing  from  them  to 
him. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gallicanism  is  the  maintenance  of 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  Church  and  State,  each  in  their 
own  province,  as  held  by  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  before  the  Disruption,  and  by  the  Free  Church. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  such  writers  as  Bossuet  and  De  Marca 
do  very  clearly  in  theory  lay  down  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  principles  with  which  they  set  out  become  in 
practice  tampered  with,  and  the  sovereign  civil  power  is 
allowed  to  select,  alter,  and  reject  decrees  of  councils  practi- 
cally according  to  its  pleasure.  In  accordance  with  this 
allowance  was  the  practice  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  hence 


*    Cat.  Rom.  part  i.  c.  10,  q.  11  and  16.  t  Bail  Opera,  pp.  471-490. 
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controversialists  on  the  other  side  have  accused  it  of  being 
the  mere  creature  of  the  civil  authority. 

The  sermon  of  Bossuet  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of 
1682  is  upon  the  text,  Numbers  xxiv.,  "  How  goodly  are  thy 
tents,  0  Jacob  !  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel !"  Its  subject 
is  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first,  he  shews  that  the  church,  while  united  within 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  an  exterior  bond  of  union  by  its 
government,  in  which  the  authority  of  Christ  is  represented. 
Christ  chose  Peter  specially  out  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
and,  to  fit  him  for  his  pre-eminence,  "  inspires  him  with  a 
faith  worthy  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  admirable  edifice," 
*'  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  This 
pre-eminence  descends  with  the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  the  tem- 
porary commission  of  St  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
ends  in  order  to  blend  with  St  Peter's  supremacy.  As  St 
Prosper,  a  father  of  the  Galilean  church,  has  sung,  Kome 
is  the  head  of  the  pastoral  order  in  the  universe.  The 
Koman  Church,  thus  taught  by  St  Peter  and  his  successors, 
knows  no  heresy.  One  or  two  popes,  indeed,  by  violence  or 
by  surprise,  have  failed  to  support  or  sufficiently  to  explain 
the  faith,  but  these  private  faults  have  in  no  way  derogated 
from  the  authority  of  St  Peter's  chair.  The  unity  of  the 
episcopal  college  is  still  beheld  in  St  Peter,  for  the  power 
was  first  given  to  him  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  afterwards 
to  the  other  apostles,  whose  successors  the  bishops  are. 
Our  ancient  doctors  of  Paris,  whom  I  here  name  with  honour, 
have  unanimously  recognised  in  St  Peter's  chair  the  pleni- 
tude of  apostolic  power,  but  only  ask  that  it  be  regulated  by 
the  canons,  the  common  laws  of  the  whole  church.  By  this 
constitution  everything  is  strong  in  the  church,  for  every- 
thing is  divine  and  everything  is  united.  The  church  does 
not  interfere  with  secular  matters,  she  possesses  the  right 
even  of  persecuting  princes  inviolable. 

In  the  second  part,  Bossuet  shews  that  the  Galilean  church 
has  always  recognised,  in  the  words  of  Hincmar  of  Eheims, 
the  Eoman  church  as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches, 
and  therefore  to  be  consulted  in  all  difficulties  relating  to 
faith  or  discipline.  St  Kemi,  that  apostle  of  the  French, 
saw  in  the  monarchs  of  the  country  perpetual  defenders  of 
the  church.  Avitus  of  Vienne  proclaimed  that  when  the 
pope  was  attacked,  the  cause  of  every  bishop  was  in  danger. 
In  all  our  councils  we  were  governed  by  the  decisions  of 
Kome.  France  was  in  times  of  danger  more  favourable  to 
the  pope  than  Italy  or  Kome  itself;  three  general  councils 
were  held  within  the  bosom  and  with  the  faithful  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Galilean  Church.    When  in  an  age  of  ignorance 
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and  barbarism  God  had  mercy  on  the  Church,  it  was  in 
France  He  raised  up  St  Bernard,  "  apostle,  prophet,  terres- 
trial angel,"  zealous  for  his  king,  the  episcopate,  and  the 
apostolic  see.  He  addressed  Eugenius  III.  thus,  "  You 
have  the  plenitude  of  power,  but  nothing  is  more  becoming 
to  power  than  regulation.  You  are  not  the  lord  of  bishops, 
but  one  of  them."  St  Louis  published  a  pragmatic  to  main- 
tain in  his  kingdom  "the  common  right  and  the  power  of 
the  ordinaries,  according  to  the  general  councils  and  the 
institutions  of  the  holy  fathers."  In  these  royal  words  lie 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  Our  liberty  exists  on 
being  subject  to  the  canons.  The  power  of  the  Holy  See  is 
so  great  that  there  is  nothing  above  it  but  the  whole  Catholic 
church.  This  was  assented  in  the  holy  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  which  France  was  the  most  zealous  to  support, 
but  France  was  followed  by  all  the  church.  The  Assembly 
of  Bourges,  while  holding  by  these  maxims,  rejected  the 
extreme  application  made  of  them  by  the  council  of  Basle  in 
deposing  Eugerius  IV.  This  was  the  work  of  a  great  king, 
faithfully  assisted  by  the  most  learned  clergy  in  the  world. 
The  king  of  France,  following  the  example  of  Charlemagne, 
gave  to  the  bishops  all  authority  in  the  things  of  God  and 
the  interests  of  the  church.  Let  us  hope  that  no  holy  pope, 
as  Innocent  XI.,  will  unite  himself  to  the  most  religious  of 
all  kings. 

In  the  third  part,  Bossuet  remarks  that  the  assembling  of 
orthodox  bishops  has  always  led  to  peace  in  the  church. 
The  council  of  Ansa  in  1025,  and  that  of  Limoges  in  1029, 
opposed  with  success  uncanonical  judgments  of  Rome.  The 
Holy  Spirit  has  always  so  guided  that  matter  of  the  churches, 
that  she  has  remained  just  and  moderate,  and  never  carried 
her  dogmas  to  excess.  Let  us  tremble  at  the  very  thought 
of  division,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  way  of  our  fathers.  A 
few  of  the  views  in  the  preliminary  dissertation  and  defence 
of  the  declaration  must  suffice.  To  Agiarre,  Roccaberti, 
Gonzalez,  Szelepechemi,  and  other  ultramontane  opponents, 
Bossuet  replies  that  Innocent  XII.  never  enjoined  the  French 
prelates  to  retract  their  declaration  as  either  erroneous,  or 
schismatical,  or  false,  but  was  content  with  their  writing  to 
him  that  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  a  decision  to  bind 
consciences.  The  views  of  the  school  of  Paris,  as  they  are 
called,  are,  1st,  never  censured  when  held  by  that  school ; 
2d,  confirmed  since  the  certainly  General  Council  of  Constance ; 
3d,  have  their  origin  in  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity. 
To  prove  the  first,  Bossuet  adduces  various  testimonies  to 
prove  the  fact,  and  ends  with  the  declaration  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  French  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  council  of  Constance,  an( 
maintains  that  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Sessions 
upon  the  superiority  of  a  general  Council  to  the  pope  ''  in 
matters  of  faith,  extirpation  of  the  present  schism,  and 
general  reformation  of  the  church  in  head  and  members;" 
and  further,  "  to  this  general  council  representing  the 
Catholic  church,  and  having  power  immediately  from  Christ, 
every  one,  even  of  papal  condition  or  dignity,  is  bound  to 
yield  obedience"  in  the  three  matters  already  specified. 
Again,  "  whoever  refuses  to  obey  this  council,  or  any  other 
general  council  legitimately  convened,  shall  be  suitably 
punished,  unless  he  repent."*  Bossuet  defends  the  validity 
of  the  council,  though  then  composed  only  of  the  obedience 
of  John  XXIII.,  by  shewing  that  the  council  took  from  the 
beginning  the  title  of  Ecumenical,  which  would  have  been 
a  lie  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  it  had  been  really  so  ; 
that  Martin  V.,  then  Cardinal  Colonna,  adhered  to  the  first 
sessions;  and  that  the  obediences  of  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.  were  a  mere  handful  in  numbers.  The  Acts 
of  this  council  appear,  as  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  in  the 
edition  of  Conciliary  Acts,  published  by  order  of  Paul  V. 
The  Council  of  Basle,  at  its  commencement,  was  also  ecu- 
menical, losing  its  character  only  when  it  took  steps  to 
depose  Eugenius  IV.  Popes  may  err  in  matters  of  faith ; 
thus  Honorius  I.  was  condemned  as  a  Monothelite  by  the 
sixth  general  council.  The  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon  did  not  accept  the  previous  decrees  of  Celestin  I.  and 
Leo  I.  until  they  had  deliberately  exorcised  them  and  found 
them  conformable  to  orthodox  doctrine.  The  resistance  of 
Cyprian  to  Stephen  I.  on  a  point  not  then  decided  by  a 
general  council,  practically  proves  the  superiority  of  such  a 
council  to  the  pope.  The  council  of  Vienne,  in  1112,  insisted 
on  the  pope  ratifying  their  decrees  on  investitures,  or  they 
would  withdraw  obedience  from  him.  Bossuet  takes  occasion 
to  quote  two  briefs  of  Innocent  XL  to  himself  in  approbation 
of  his  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  which  entire  silence 
is  maintained  upon  the  points  debated  between  Galileans 
and  Ultramontanes. 

Before  passing  to  Bossuet's  Defence  of  the  Declaration, 
we  may  remark  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  Galilean  writers. 
Natalis  Alexander  (vii.  369)  censures  the  council  of  Vienna 
as  sinful  in  characterising  investitures  as  heretical,  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  obedience  from  the  Holy  See.  Fleury 
(b.  Ixvi.  c.  12)  calls  their  conduct  *'a  menace,"  while  Bossuet 
as  we  have  seen,  approves  it.     Again,   Natalis  Alexander 


*   Act.  Concil  Const.,  Sess.  iv.  and  v.  in  Eicher  and  L'Enfant. 
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(iii.  109)  censures  Cyprian  as  using  "the  language  of  an 
angry  man  "  to  Stephen,  and  Tillemont,  and  Fleury  (b.  vii. 
c.  26-29)  confine  themselves  to  a  mere  statement  of  facts, 
while  Bossuet  presses  him  into  his  service  as  an  opponent 
of  Ultramontanism.  Thus  also  Eicher  (i.  2,  p.  11-13)  inter- 
prets the  sixth  canon  of  Nice  as  overthrowing  the  monarchic 
system  of  the  Papacy,  while  Tillemont  (vi.  730)  treats  it  as 
bearing  on  the  patriarchate,  but  not  on  the  primacy  of  Eome. 

In  the  first  four  books  of  the  Defence,  Bossuet  treats  of 
the  first  article  of  1682,  and  seeks  to  establish  that  God  has 
given  to  beings  a  supreme  power,  whatever  their  religious 
views ;  that  this  was  never  questioned  either  in  Old  or  New 
Testament  times,  neither  the  legal  nor  the  evangelical  priest- 
hood received  any  authority  to  interfere  with  princes.  The 
church  obeyed  implicitly  in  all  temporal  matters  the  persecu- 
tor, the  apostate,  or  the  heretic  monarch.  He  goes  the  length 
of  denying  that  the  popes  had  any  share  in  alienating  the  west 
from  the  iconoclastic  emperors,  and  glosses  over  the  refusal 
of  tribute  by  Gregory  II.  as  a  mere  expression  of  the  poverty 
of  Italy  through  the  oppression  of  the  Lombards.  Gregory 
VII.,  in  deposing  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  was  an  innovator, 
and  never  founded  his  decree  on  any  testimony  of  Scripture, 
fathers,  or  councils.  In  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  the 
deposition  of  Frederick  II.,  by  Innocent  IV.,  was  in  presence 
of  the  council,  but  not  with  its  consent.  The  greatest  medi- 
aeval theologians,  such  as  Anselm,  Ivo  of  Chartres,  and 
Bernard,  knew  nothing  of  a  papal  power  to  depose  kings. 
As  to  later  scholastic  divines,  they  only  gave  opinions,  not 
dogmas,  and,  besides,  were  through  want  of  books,  and 
other  reasons,  ignorant  of  many  things  in  politics.  That  the 
Eoman  Curia  puts  books  supporting  our  views  into  the  *  Index ' 
has  no  authority  with  us  in  France.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  book,  he  says,  "  We  pray,  we  supplicate,  we  con- 
jure with  all  the  respect  of  which  we  are  capable,  the  pontiffs 
who  shall  in  future  occupy  the  see  of  St  Peter,  and  whom  we 
honour  as  our  most  holy  fathers,  not  to  believe  that  in 
imitating  Gregory  VII.  they  will  better  support  the  majesty 
of  their  see,  than  in  proposing  to  themselves  as  models,  the 
Galasiuses,  the  Symmachuses,  and  the  other  holy  popes 
who  have  borne  the  name  of  Gregory." 

De  Marca  (vi.  3,  7)  had  treated  the  question  of  the 
superiority  of  pope  or  council  as  an  indifferent  matter ;  the 
matter  with  him  being  whether  any  new  decree  was  in  har- 
mony with  Galilean  customs.  If  contrary,  then  the  public 
consent  must  be  given  ere  it  have  validity  in  France.  Bos- 
suet, on  more  than  one  occasion,  intimates  his  low  opinion 
of  De  Marca's  authority.     In  treating  the  second  article  of 
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1682  the  bishop  of  Meaux  shews  that  the  assembling  the 
Council  of  Pisa  by  the  cardinals  of  the  two  obediences,  was 
founded  on  the  right  possessed  by  every  body,  and,  of  course, 
by  the  church,  in  the  absence  of  a  head,  to  provide  for  every- 
thing necessary  to  unite  and  preserve  the  members.  To 
this  council  all  Catholics  must  render  respect,  for  the  appoint- 
ments of  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXIII.  were  due  to  it.  The 
latter  pope  summoned  the  Council  of  Constance  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Pisa.  The  true  meaning  of  the  decrees 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  is  explained  by  the  words  of 
the  act  of  the  thirty-ninth  session,  which  prescribes  to  the 
pope  the  times  at  which  future  councils  were  to  be  held,  and 
forbids  him  to  prolong,  though  he  is  allowed  to  shorten,  the 
intervals.  The  eighteen  articles  of  reformation  prescribed 
to  the  future  pope  in  the  fortieth  session  prove  the  same 
superior  power  of  the  council.  When  Gregory  and  his  ad- 
herents, when  the  adherents  of  Benedict  were  received,  no 
new  confirmation  of  the  previous  act  was  attempted,  as  if 
they  were  invalid  through  the  absence  of  these  two  obedi- 
ences. Martin  V.  confirmed  the  decrees  in  question  by 
approving  all  that  the  council  had  done  *conciliariter,'  i.e, 
after  due  examination  and  with  full  publication.  As  to  the 
alleged  condemnation  of  these  decrees  of  Constance  in  the 
eleventh  session  of  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  this  assembly 
was  every  way  inferior  to  that  of  Constance,  and  as  there  were 
no  French  bishops  there,  is  not  received  with  us.  Bossuet 
differs  here  from  Eicher,  who  considers  the  contemporary 
second  council  of  Pisa  as  ecumenical,  though  limited  in 
numbers.  That  the  judgment  of  the  pope  has  no  power  till 
the  consent  of  the  church  intervene,  is  shewn  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  various  general  councils,  which  reviewed  whatever  the 
Holy  See  had  previously  said  or  done.  The  fourteenth 
council  of  Toledo  did  not  receive  as  ecumenical  the  sixth 
council,  because  they  had  not  been  summoned  to  it,  though 
two  popes  had  given  it  that  name.  The  united  authority  of 
popes  and  the  seventh  council  did  not  prevent  the  French 
church  from  refusing  to  receive  the  decree  on  image  worship; 
the  council  of  Frankfort  took  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  summoned.  The  necessity  of  the  convocation  of 
councils  to  bring  out  the  mind  of  the  church  was  brought 
out  in  every  council  by  the  assembled  fathers.  "These 
motives  "  he  thus  concludes  the  seventh  book,  "  caused  the 
assembling  of  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  without  which  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  give  a 
detailed  exposition  of  so  great  a  number  of  important  articles 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  disentangle  a  great  number  of  diffi- 
cult questions,  to  unfold  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  the 
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doctrine  of  tradition,  in  the  midst  of  the  often  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  schoolmen,  and  to  combat  false  doctrine  by 
expressions  so  well  chosen,  with  an  authority  so  sovereign, 
and  by  decrees  so  wisely  measured  and  yet  so  unassailable." 
In  this  Bossuet  differs  widely  from  Eicher,  who,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  History  of  the  General  Councils,  dwells  upon 
Trent  as  doing  little  or  nothing  to  remedy  the  abuses  of 
the  church,  and  as  possessing  little  weight  compared  with 
Constance,  because  votes  were  taken  by  numbers,  not  by 
nations,  and  there  were  187  Italians  present,  and  only  80  of 
other  countries.  The  confirmation  of  general  councils  by 
the  pope  means,  says  Bossuet,  as  the  acts  of  the  eighth 
council  shew,  merely  that  the  pope  was  requested  to  publish 
the  canons  and  see  to  their  execution. 

As  to  questions  of  faith,  decided  without  general  councils, 
Bossuet  shews  that,  e.g.y  the  addition  of  Filioque  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  was  first  made  by  the  Spanish  church, 
opposed  by  the  popes,  and  only  yielded  to  by  them  in  con- 
sequence of  general  Western  consent.  When  the  faith  of 
Pelagius  I.  became  suspected  in  France,  he  sent  to  King 
Childebert  a  clear  confession  of  faith,  instead  of  relying 
upon  his  infallibility.  The  popes  themselves,  e.  g.  Innocent 
III.,  confessed  their  need  of  a  general  council  to  enlighten 
them  in  different  points.  Various  errors  in  faith  and  in 
interpretation  of  Scripture  are  enumerated  in  popes,  from 
Liberius  to  John  XXII. 

The  "faith  not  failing,"  promised  to  Peter  by  Christ, 
applies  to  the  whole  succession  of  his  followers  in  the  Eoman 
See,  though  individual  popes  may  err.  When  the  French 
bishops,  in  1653,  accepted  the  condemnation  of  Jansenism  by 
Innocent  X.,  they  did  so,  not  through  passive  obedience, 
but  in  virtue  of  their  own  judgment  and  ecclesiastical  decree. 
Appeals  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council  are  lawful; 
only  unsuitable  appeals  have  been  forbidden  by  popes,  and 
the  bulls  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius  II.  to  that  effect  have  never 
been  received  in  France. 

The  third  article  of  1682  is  shewn  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  church,  as  embodied,  e.g.,  in  the  oath 
formerly  taken  by  the  popes  at  their  consecration.  The 
pragmatic  sanction  of  St  Louis  in  1268  applies  this  rule  to 
all  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  this  has  ever  been  the 
principle  of  the  Galilean  church. 

In  the  corollary  to  the  eleventh  book,  with  which  Bossuet 
concludes  his  ''defence,"  he  brings  the  question  to  one 
point.  "Eugenius  had  dissolved  the  council  of  Basle,  and 
condemned  its  continuation,  but,  overcome  by  the  authority 
of  the  decrees  of  the  fifth  session  of  Constance,  he  submitted, 
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adhered  to  the  council,  and  annulled  by  a  solemn  bull  his 
decree  of  dissolution.  This  last  step  is  decisive,  for  either 
what  the  pope  says  in  his  bull  is  true,  and  then  our  question 
is  decided,  or  he  deceives  himself,  and  our  question  is 
equally  decided,  because  after  having  once  avowed  that  the 
pope  has  been  deceived,  you  can  no  longer  call  him  infallible." 
He  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  In  fine,  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  said,  that  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  Eome  has 
not  been  able  to  suffer  these  maxims,  so  ancient,  so  pure, 
and  I  dare  aJBfirm,  so  pacific  and  so  modest."  The  three 
books  of  appendix  add  little  except  fresh  illustrations  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  book  itself.  d|| 

The  work  of  Bossuet  is  inferior  in  logical  sequence  an<r 
marshalling,  both  of  principles  and  authorities,  to  the 
treatises  of  De  Marca  and  Eicher,  and  he  leaves  untouched 
a  good  many  questions,  which  arise  to  the  mind  of  a  thought- 
ful reader.  If,  e.g.,  according  to  his  view,  the  council  of 
Basle  was  ecumenical,  except  in  deposing  Eugenius,  was  not 
the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  which  it  decreed,  a 
Catholic  doctrine  ?  But  this  he  never  alludes  to.  Then  the 
barrenness  of  result  of  even  Constance  is  passed  over. 
"  The  right  in  the  council,"*  as  Dean  Milman  has  said,  "  to 
reform  the  church  in  its  head  as  well  as  its  members,  to 
impose  restrictions  on  the  all  availing,  all  abrogating,  all 
self-executing  power  of  the  popedom,  this  right,  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  was  asserted  by  the  council,  remained  a 
barren,  abstract  proposition,  to  be  again  asserted,  but  as- 
serted in  vain,  in  the  council  of  Basle."  Brief  intervals  of 
years  only  were  to  elapse  between  one  general  council  and 
another;  but  in  thirty  years  after  Constance,  even  the 
appearance  of  them  had  ceased.  Two  other  councils  have 
since  been  summoned,  but  the  fifth  Lateran  was  unacknow- 
ledged in  France,  and  that  of  Trent  was  the  constrained 
consequence  of  half  Europe  revolting  from  the  Koman  See. 
But,  besides,  the  advocates  of  conciliarism  overlook  the  fact, 
that,  as  Hallam  has  said,  "  universal  councils  exist  only  in 
possibility."  De  Maistre  has  well  put  the  ultramontane 
system  thus  :  "  A  periodical  or  intermittent  sovereignty  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  for  sovereignty  ought  always  to  live, 
always  to  watch,  always  to  act.  There  is  for  it  no  difference 
between  life  and  death.  Now,  as  councils  are  powers  inter- 
mittent in  the  church,  and  not  only  intermittent,  but 
besides,  extremely  rare  and  purely  accidental,  without  any 
periodical  and  legal  returns,  the  government  of  the  church 
cannot  belong  to  them."t     Again,  how  is  a  general  council 


*   Latin  Christianity,  vi.  70. 
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to  express  its  views  ?    By  nations,  like  Constance  ?  or  by 
heads,   like   Trent  ?    In    this   difference  lay  the   opposite 
character  of  these  assemblies.    Once  more,  how  is  a  general 
council  to  be  constituted  ?    The  council  of  Nice  laid  down 
no  law  here,  nor  has  any  subsequent  synod  supplied  the 
deficiency.     What  amount  of  representation  of  the  church 
constitutes  such  a  council  has  never  been  decided.     We 
know  what  the  Anglican   Convocation,   the    Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  or  Synod,  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  the 
governing  body  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  mean. 
They  have   settled  principles  of  representation.     But   an 
ecumenical   council  has  not.     Each   council   has  had  an 
individual  composition  of  its  own.     The  very  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  which  drew  up  the  Articles  of  1682,  was  in  its 
defined  composition  a  contrast  or  a  rebuke  to  the  more 
august  convocations,  whose  rights  it  professed  to  maintain. 
There  was  hardly  ever  a  national,  or  a  provincial,  or  a 
diocesan  council,  but  could  point  to  a  better  constituted 
representation  of  its  constituents  than  any  general  council 
from   Nice  to   Trent.      There  were   scarcely  any  western 
bishops  at  the  first  eight  councils,  because  held  in  the  East; 
had  the  schism  between  East  and  West  never  occurred,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  of  councils  removed  to  Europe,  hardly 
any  of  the  Eastern  prelates  would,  in  those  times,  have 
been  there.      Any  one  who  wades   through   the    Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  his  hand 
upon  a  good  many  contradictory  decisions ;  but  will  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  papalism  is  a  much  easier  system  of 
government  than  conciliarism,  and,  granting  the  Komish 
axiom  of  unity,  will  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.     An 
ingenious  idealizer  of  Komanism,  like  Mohler,  may  indeed 
say  that,    ''the   episcopal   and  the   papal   system,  partly 
occasioned  by  the  progress  of  events  and  ecclesiastical  mis- 
fortunes, partly  by  the  inward   development  of  ideas   in 
themselves,  have  arisen  together  in  the  church,  of  which 
the  one,  without  denying  the  divine  institution  of  bishops, 
especially  exalted  the  central  power,  while  the  other,  with- 
out opposing  the  divine  consecration  of  the  primate,  laid 
the  chief  stress  upon  the  circumference."    But  he  is  obliged 
to  add  that  "the  one-sidedness  of  the  decrees  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  subordinating  the  pope  to  the  council,  logically 
carried  out,  threatened  the  church  with  annihilation,  and 
may  be  considered  as  already  null  and  void."* 

Galileans  have  represented  their  principles  as  suitable  to 
induce  protestants  to  embrace  Eomanism.     But  can  pro- 

♦    Symbolik,  p.  393. 
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testants  forget  that  the  council  of  Constance  not  oniy 
condemned  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames,  but 
justified  the  breach  of  the  safe-conduct  given  to  the  former 
by  the  emperor?  And  were  not  the  Gallican  clergy  continually 
urging  on,  at  the  very  time  of  the  articles  of  1682,  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  his  dominions. 
The  sermon  of  Bossuet  on  "  Unity"  is  disfigured  by  flattery 
to  Louis  for  his  intolerance  in  Alsace,  and  no  passage  in  his 
writings  is  better  known  than  that  passage  in  his  "  Funeral 
Oration"  for  Le  Tellier,  where  he  praises  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (as  do  Bourdaloue  and  Flechier), 
and  classes  Louis  XIV.  with  Constantine  and  Theodosius. 
The  older  work  of  Benoit,  or  the  contemporary  writings  of 
Drion,  De  Felice,  and  Puaux,  amply  shew  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  clergy,  assembled  in  council  or  individually,  upon 
the  Government  of  France,  in  stirring  it  up  and  encouraging 
it  in  persecution. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  great  era  of  Gallicanism  shewed 
France  taking  the  lead  in  some  departments  of  theological 
inquiry.  What  Germany  for  a  century  has  been  in  church 
history,  France  was  then.  It  was  the  time  of  the  three 
great  Gallican  Church  historians,  Tillemont,  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, and  Fleury.  The  "  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques"  of  the 
first  still  remain  the  most  valuable  church  history  in 
biographies  that  we  possess.  Its  form  makes  it  not  very 
easy  to  be  consulted;  its  notes  might  often  have  been  better 
incorporated  with  the  text ;  there  is  frequently  timidity  or 
commonplace  in  the  expression  of  opinion ;  a  more  critical 
temper  might,  on  many  occasions,  be  desired ;  much  light 
has  been  thrown  since  on  a  number  of  the  questions  embraced 
in  it :  but,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  remains  a  well 
digested,  interestingly  written,  and  devoutly  tempered  record 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  in  which,  without  one-sidedness  or 
suppression,  the  great  and  the  little,  the  permanent  and 
the  temporary,  the  light  and  the  shade,  the  church  and  the 
world,  of  Christian  antiquity  are  fully  and  fairly  depicted. 
Natalis  Alexander  is  a  writer  more  repulsive  to  protestants 
than  either  of  his  contemporaries,  for  in  treating  of  old 
heretics  he  is  always  seeking  a  side  blow  at  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinist  of  his  day.  He  is  more  ready  of  belief  in  miracle 
than  Fleury.  He  accumulates  quotations  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  remind  us  of  the  notes  of  Gieseler.  He  does  not 
shew  the  connection  of  events,  the  interdependence  of  one 
period  on  another,  the  development  of  doctrine  or  of  disci- 
pline in  the  church.  He  is  in  this  far  inferior  to  such  modern 
Komanists  as  Mohler  in  his  "Life  of  Athanasius,"  and  Hefele 
in  his  "History  of  the  Councils."    Matters  are  more  easily 
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found  in  him  than  in  Fleury,  and  he  is  more  orderly  in  the 
treatment  of  them  than  Tillemont.  While  reproving  the 
Greek  historians  for  their  indulgence  in  fables,  he  is  uncritical 
in  the  admission  of  western  legends.  He  is  disproportionate 
in  his  estimates  of  authors:  thus  Hugh  of  St  Victor  and  Peter 
Lombard  are  hardly  noticed,  while  he  is  exhaustive  upon 
Bernard.  But  as  a  fair,  able,  consistent,  anti-papal  Galilean 
church  historian,  he  is  well  worthy  of  study.  Fleury  has 
the  power  of  narration  so  seldom  wanting  in  a  Frenchman. 
He  is  a  good  *'  conteur  " — tells  his  story  well.  He  criticises 
facts  and  writings  far  more  than  Natalis  Alexander,  seems 
to  belong  rather  to  the  eighteenth  than  the  seventeenth 
century  in  this.  The  wicked  popes  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  are  more  strongly  condemned  by  him  than  by  his 
contemporary,  and  he  is  more  prone  to  believe  all  that  is 
stated  against  them.  There  is  no  combativeness,  as  in  the 
other,  in  his  mode  of  treating  church  history.  The  Protestant 
"schismatic"  and  the  Jansenist  "heretic"  are  not  dragged 
before  the  reader's  notice  as  they  are  by  Alexander.  One 
might  wish  for  a  more  frequent  expression  of  opinion.  The 
absence  of  notes  is  a  great  drawback  to  his  history,  both  as 
encumbering  the  text,  and  as  leaving  out  matters  that  could 
not  well  be  inserted  there.  In  his  preliminary  discourses 
he  has  ably  summed  up  the  character  of  the  successive 
periods  of  his  history.  In  all  these  Gallican  church  historians 
we  miss  the  light,  which  they  might  have  derived  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  labours  of  the  protestant  writers  of 
our  own  island  and  the  continent.  Few  are  referred  to, 
and  these  generally  only  polemically.  For  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  all  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  the  church,  none 
of  them,  and  no  Romanist  writer  ever  yet,  is  to  be  compared 
to  Schrokh. 

Gallicanism  after  Bossuet's  death  split  in  two  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  "Unigenitus"  of  Clement  XI.,  which 
condemned  101  propositions  from  Quesnel's  Exposition  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  occasion  was  Jansenist,  but  the  prin- 
ciples involved  were  Gallican.  Those  who  received  the  bull 
were  styled  Acceptants  ;  the  fourteen  bishops  who  refused, 
among  whom  was  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  were  called 
Appellants.  The  bull  was  received  by  a  majority  of  votes  at 
the  Sorbonne.  In  1717,  four  bishops  appealed  to  a  future 
council,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Paris  adhered  to  them. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  clergy  supported 
them,  and  the  Sorbonne  reversed  its  former  decision.  No- 
ailles retracted  in  1728,  and  the  constitution  was  publicly 
registered  two  years  after.  The  Appellants  received  a  severe 
blow  in  the  suspension  from  his  see  by  the  provincial  council 
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of  Embrun,  Soanen,  bishop  of  Senez.  He  had  ordained  clergy 
to  serve  in  the  Jansenist  church  of  Utrecht,  which  was  gene- 
rally supported,  more  or  less  openly,  by  the  Appellants.  The 
younger  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  Appellants,  introduced,  on  the  principles  of  the  episcopal 
system,  a  new  missal  into  his  diocese,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
bishops  who  supported  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  condemning 
the  office  and  festival  of  Gregory  VII.,  introduced  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  in  1728.  Colbert,  bishop  of  Montpellier, 
and  Caylus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  were  among  the  most  tho- 
rough-going Appellants.  The  revenues  of  the  former  bishopric 
were  sequestrated  by  royal  authority  in  1724  ;  for  the  ground 
was  now  taken  by  the  government  that  the  bull  "  Unigenitus" 
had  met  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  church,  and  there- 
fore, on  Galilean  principles,  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Caylus, 
who  was  not  interfered  with,  changed  the  breviary,  missal, 
ritual,  and  catechism  of  his  diocese.  The  disputes  still  went 
on,  and  when  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1765  renewed  their 
acceptance  of  the  bull,  and  forbade  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  to  the  refractory,  four  bishops  still  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  majority. 

Gallicanism  in  France  was  injured  by  the  various  changes 
of  the  Revolutionary  period.  In  1 790,  the  number  of  bishops 
was  reduced  from  135  to  83,  the  number  of  the  departments, 
and  they  were  to  take  their  name  from  these  new  divisions  of 
the  country.  The  confirmation  of  the  pope  was  to  be  unneces- 
sary in  this  new  arrangement.  The  disputes  between  the  con- 
stitutional and  non-constitutional  clergy  contributed  to  remove 
the  old  landmarks  of  opinion.  In  connection  with  the  concor- 
dat of  1801,  Pius  YII.  exacted  the  demission  of  all  the  remain- 
ing bishops.  Forty-five  agreed,  but  thirty-six  remonstrated 
against  this  step,  as  without  example,  and  insinuated  that  it 
was  forced  upon  the  pontiff  by  the  first  consul.  A  bull  of  Pius, 
dated  29th  November  1801,  interdicted  from  all  jurisdiction 
the  refractory  bishops,  and  annihilating  all  existing  sees,  created 
sixty  bishoprics  in  their  place.  Eighteen  of  the  old  bishops, 
and  twelve  of  the  constitutional  church,  were  nominated  to  so 
many  of  the  new  sees.  On  the  2d  of  April  1802,  thirty-eight 
of  the  non-demissory  bishops  published  reclamations  against 
the  concordat  and  the  accompanying  bulls,  as  contrary  to  their 
episcopal  rights,  and  as  enslaving  the  church  to  the  civil  power. 
But  these  reclamations  remained  without  any  practical  result. 

In  1811,  Napoleon  summoned,  after  his  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  a  council  of  bishops  of  France  and  Italy.  They  assembled 
to  the  number  of  ninety-five.  The  Minister  of  Worship  pre- 
sented to  them  the  emperor's  demands.  One  of  the  chief 
points  was,  that  should  the  pope  not  give  institution  within 
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six  months  to  a  new  bishop,  the  metropolitan  of  the  province, 
or  when  the  metropolitan  was  conceded,  the  oldest  bishop  of 
the  province  should  have  authority  to  do  so.  Eighty-five 
bishops  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  beseeching  him  to  con- 
cede, for  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  the  wishes  of  the  council. 
The  pope  yielded  to  the  above-mentioned  practice  of  institu- 
tion, provided  that  the  institution  was  made  by  the  metro- 
politan or  oldest  bishop  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  authentic 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  were,  without  delay,  sent  to  Eome. 
It  is  said  that  the  expression  "  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,"  used  by  the  pope,  offended  the  council  of  Napoleon, 
and  caused  the  project  to  be  broken  off.  In  this  council  the 
Italian  bishops  protested  against  the  use  made  by  their  French 
brethren  of  the  articles  of  1682,  which  they  did  not  recognise. 
Ultramontane  views  gradually  spread  through  the  different 
ranks  of  the  French  clergy.  Romanism  was  no  longer  the  one 
religion  of  France  ;  the  State  would  no  more  set  itself  to  for- 
ward their  views  ;  each  successive  governmental  change  seemed 
to  lead  them  to  look  more  in  the  direction  of  that  See  of  Rome, 
which  claimed  to  be  unchangeable  in  its  power.  Gallicanism, 
even  when  still  held,  was  timid  in  its  speeches  and  acts.  Thus 
when,  in  1826,  fourteen  bishops  issued  a  declaration  at  Paris 
in  favour  of  the  Liberties,  they  made  mention  only  of  the  first 
of  the  artfcles  of  1682,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  Rome  by  condemning  all  attacks,  made  under  pre- 
tence of  the  liberties,  upon  the  primacy  of  the  pope. 

High  Anglican  writers  have  often  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  a  union  between  their  church  and  that  of  France.  In  the 
correspondence  between  Archbishop  Wake  and  Dupin,  the 
latter,  in  a  commonitorium,  said  to  have  been  approved  by  the 
Sorbonne,  maintained  that  the  union  might  be  accomplished 
without  in  the  first  place  consulting  the  pope,  and  then,  whether 
he  approved  or  disapproved,  would  still  be  valid.  This  corre- 
spondence was  merely  a  private  one,  but  such  was  the  jealousy 
of  the  French  Government,  that  in  February  1719,  all  Dupin's 
papers  were  seized  on  account  of  it.  Dupin  was  an  extreme 
Gallican,  and  in  thorough  disfavour  with  Bossuet.  He  was 
most  unlikely  to  have  influence  with  the  chief  men  of  his 
church. 

Ultramontane  controversialists  in  the  last  century  treated 
the  Acceptants  as  having  virtually  renounced  Gallican  views, 
but  the  latter  would  not  allow  this.  On  the  other  hand,  Galli- 
canism made,  for  a  time,  much  impression  beyond  its  original 
national  bounds  by  the  work  published  in  1763  under  the 
name  of  Febronius,  by  Hontheim,  suffragan  bishop  of  Treves. 
This  writer  professed  to  advance  nothing  but  what  had  been  pre- 
viously set  forth  by  Gerson,  Bossuet,  Fleury,  and  Natalis  Alex- 
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ander.     Starting  from  the  principle  that  bishops  derive  their 
power  immediately  from  Christ,  are  fellow-judges  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  with  the  pope,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  original 
rights  by  the  influence  of  the  canon  law,  he  urges,   for  the 
purpose  of  church  reform  and  the  reunion  of  protestants  with 
the  church,  the  assembling  of  a  free  Ecumenical  Council ;  if 
this  be  refused  by  the  pope,  then  the  holding  frequently  of 
national  synods,  which  shall  advise  their  sovereigns  in  spiritual 
things,  examine  all  papal  bulls  before  allowing  them  publication, 
and  resist  all  abuse  of  the  rights  of  appeal,  and  other  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  See.   Although  Hontheim  was  in  1778  con- 
strained to  a  retractation,  yet  the  principles  of  his  book  gave 
occasion  to  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  though  that  sovereign,  in 
forbidding  the  publication  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  in  subjecting 
all  ecclesiastical  seminaries  to  the  coatrol  of  the  government, 
in  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome,  in  giving  the  bishops  full  con- 
trol over  the  monastic  orders  and  other  charges,  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility  rather  than  by  consulting  synods.     Eybel, 
Riegger,  Reutenstreich,  Zola,  Tamburini,  Le  Plat,  and  other 
distinguished  canonists  in  different  parts  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, supported  what  was  called  Febronianism.     The  congress 
of  Ems,  held  in  1786  by  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  sought,  by  laying  down  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  bishop,  as  successors  of  the  apostle  to  bind 
and  loose,  to  leave  the  pope  only  a  primacy  of  honour,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  German  Catholic  Church.     But  the  other 
German  bishops  preferred  dependence  on  Rome  at  a  distance 
to  more  stringent  rule,  as  they  considered,  by  their  immediate 
ecclesiastical  superiors.     In  the  same  year  was  held  the  synod 
of  Pistria,  presided  over  by  the  bishop  Scipio  Ricci,  in  which 
the  four  articles  of  1682  were  subscribed,  and  various  reforms, 
such  as  public  worship  in  the  vernacular  language,  were  intro- 
duced.    The  bishops  of  Colle  and  Arezzo,  also  under  the  sway, 
and  following  out  the  views  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  held  similar  synods.     But  here  also  retractation  and 
abandonment  of  their  reforms  followed. 

What  is  the  position  of  Gallicanism  in  the  Eomish  Church  ? 
There  are  three  parties  in  that  church.  In  regard  to  the  first 
of  the  four  articles,  1st,  the  pure  Gallicans ;  2d,  those  who 
with  Perrone  and  other  living  thorough  Ultramontanists  main- 
tain the  papal  supremacy,  indirectly  at  least,  in  temporal  mat- 
ters ;  and  3d,  the  middle  party  who,  with  Mohler  and,  the 
Germans  generally  hold  that  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  universal 
supremacy,  however  useful  through  circumstances  then,  is  in- 
applicable now.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  three  articles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gallicanism  is  considered  but  as, 
at  best,  a  sect  in  the  Romish  Church.     The  German  Romanists 
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of  our  day  are  the  ablest  and  most  learned  divines  of  their 
church,  and  are  best  versed  in  non-Romanist  theology.  In  the 
"  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  et  Definitionum,"  published  by  D. 
Benzinger  of  Wurtzburg,  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
writers,  we  find  the  famous  decrees  of  Constance  omitted  as 
rejected  by  the  church,  while  the  constitution  of  Alexander 
VJII.  condemning  the  four  articles  is  given  *  Again,  in  the 
Kirchen-Lexicon  of  Wetzer  and  Wette,  to  which  almost  every 
eminent  German  Romanist  divine  has  contributed,  we  find 
Gallicanism  everywhere  classed  with  Jansenism  as  pernicious 
in  its  tendency,  and  alien  from  the  true  principles  of  catholicity. 
It  is  the  system  of  comparatively  a  small  minority  of  either  the 
clergy  or  membership  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  does  not  now 
possess  the  intellectual  distinction  which  in  former  times  gave 
it,  in  spite  of  its  small  numbers,  a  brilliant  if  factitious,  an  im- 
posing if  unreal  sway. 

Even  in  France  itself,  Gallicanism  may  now  be  considered  as 
at  a  discount.  The  only  general  church  history  of  our  time 
that  has  proceeded  from  a  Frenchman — that  of  Rohnbacher — 
is  thoroughly  Ultramontane.  With  Ultramontane,  rather  than 
with  Galilean,  must  be  classed  the  French  pulpit  orators  of  our 
time — Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  Ventura.  To  the  same  school,  in 
spiritual  matters,  belong  the  most  distinguished  Romanist  lay 
authors  of  France — Ozanam,  Montalembert,  De  Broglie,  De 
Falloux.  The  Correspondant,  the  literary  organ  of  the  Catholic 
party,  is  non-Gallican  in  its  tone.  Our  age  has  seen  swept 
away  by  mandates  from  Rome  one  diocesan  liturgy  after  another, 
in  order  to  have  the  Roman  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
mode  in  which  the  new  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception 
was  promulgated  shocked  every  Galilean  feeling,  violated  every 
Galilean  principle.  Only  in  an  Ecumenical  Council,  fully  sum- 
moned and  freely  composed,  could  the  Galilean  behold  the 
authority  to  decide  what  had  for  seven  centuries  been  debated 
in  the  church.  The  bishops  who  joined  in  the  publication  at 
Rome  in  December  1854  of  the  new  dogma  were  mere  witnesses 
and  recorders  of  a  Papal  sentence.  Far  from  being  true  to  the 
tradition  of  Constance,  they  fell  greatly  below  the  standard  even 
of  Trent.  But  France  accepted  the  Papal  decree.  Isolated 
voices,  such  as  that  of  the  then  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the 
Abb^  Laborde,  were  indeed  raised  against  it.  But  they  spoke 
the  sense  only  of  a  feeble  minority.  GalHcanism  has  indeed 
produced  in  our  time  some  distinguished  theologians,  canonists, 
and  liturgists,  such  as  Guettee  and  Prompsault,  but  they  have 
wielded  comparatively  little  influence,  and  their  works  have 
rarely  escaped  episcopal  or  synodical  censure.     Beyond  France, 
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the  practical  Gallicanism  of  such  men  as  Werkmeister  and 
Wessenberg,  Hirscher,  Braun,  Baltzer,  and  Berlage,  was  isolated 
and  temporary  in  its  character.  .  Germany  did  not  afford  the 
historical  precedents  on  which  France  could  look  back  ;  and  in 
such  a  church  as  that  of  Borne,  where  views  present  themselves 
in  the  light  of  reform,  rather  than  in  that  of  tradition,  their 
fate  cannot  be  doubtful  or  long  delayed.  Bomanist  Govern- 
ments are  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  viola- 
tions of  the  first  of  the  Four  Articles.  The  political  part  of 
Gallicanism  is  therefore  safe  ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  part,  em- 
bodied in  the  other  three  articles,  remains  to  some  a  barren 
theory,  and  to  others  has  become  a  dead  letter.  The  invective 
of  Quesnel  has  become  a  prophecy.  He  thus  addresses  the 
Acceptants  of  his  day.*  "  Blindly  devoted  to  Ultramontane 
maxims  and  decisions,  they  are  always  ready  to  execute  orders 
that  come  from  Bome,  as  believing  them  proceeding  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  given  by  a  man  of  whom  they  make  a  demi-god, 
who  has  a  power  without  bounds,  a  sovereign  intelligence,  and 
an  authority  which  one  cannot  in  the  least  contradict  without 
crime,  without  sacrilege,  and  who  can  deliver  to  Satan  all  those 
who  resist  or  who  disobey  him." 

Barrow,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,"  terms 
the  Galileans  "  semi-Bomanists,"  and  the  course  of  modern 
church  history  has  shewn  that  all  the  retractations,  partial  or 
general,  real  or  simulated,  easily  understood  or  requiring  a  com- 
mentary from  the  author,  have  been  from  Gallicans.  By  royal 
or  parliamentary  authority,  Ultramontane  books,  if  they  con- 
tained the  first  article  of  1682,  have  been  suppressed  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  ;  but  supreme  ecclesiastical  censure  has 
never  visited  them.  They  have  never  found  their  way  into  the 
pages  of  the  index.  There  is  always  a  pope  ;  it  is  now  more 
than  300  years  since  there  has  been  a  General  Council. 
Romanism  has  no  parliament ;  it  has  a  sovereign,  and,  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  a  Privy  Council.  It  has  a  body  of  laws  ; 
but  the  "  Jus  Canonicum "  speaks  of  the  pope  as  one  "  to 
whose  solicitude  and  power  the  Lord  Christ  has  committed  the 
universal  fold.^t  Practically,  then,  we  reverse  the  old  Gallican 
axiom,  and  say  that  the  Bomish  Church  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy— a  monarchy  not  tempered  with  aristocracy.  No  idler 
dream  ever  visited  the  human  mind  than  that  of  some  Anglicans 
of  former  or  contemporary  time,  that  Gallicanism  might  be  the 
instrument  of  the  reunion  of  Europe  as  one  episcopal  body,  with 
the  recognition  of  Bome  as  merely  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
West.     The  Acceptant  Gallican  will  be  classed  with  Ultramon- 


*  Justification  d.  Chap,  del  Egl.  d.  Prov.  Unis,  p.  33. 
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tanists  ;  the  Appellant  sees  what  persistent  appellation  has  led 
to  in  the  little  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht,  with  its  three 
bishoprics,  its  twenty-four  parishes,  and  its  three  thousand 
members.  Tliat  tiny  church,  true  to  all  its  traditions,  pro- 
tested against  the  decree  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and 
perhaps  that  protest  was  but  the  last  voice — the  expiring  cry 
— of  Gallicanism. 


Art.  lY.—TJie  Three  Tombs  of  Rome. 

ROME  has  three  great  cemeteries  :  the  Palatine,  the  tomb  of 
Imperial  Rome ;  the  Catacombs,  the  tomb  of  the  early 
Christians  ;  and  St  Peter's,  the  magnificent  mausoleum  where 
Christianity  lies  in  state  like  a  monarch  laid  out  for  burial,  cold, 
rigid,  lifeless,  wrapt  in  the  thousand  folds  of  its  grave-clothes, 
and  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  sweet  odours  and  spices,  to 
conceal  the  worm  of  corruption  and  the  rankness  of  dissolution. 
To  speak  of  St  Peter's  as  the  mausoleum  of  Christianity, 
were  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  subject  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  a  treatise  were  required.  But,  would  you  shed 
tears  over^the  obsequies  of  your  faith,  visit  St  Peter's,  and  the 
unrivalled  majesty  of  its  architecture,  the  splendour  of  its  decora- 
tions, the  bewitching  strains  of  its  music,  the  well-acted  panto- 
mime of  its  worship  will  not  relieve  your  heart  of  the  pressure  of 
sorrow  at  the  thought  that  you  stand  by  the  grave  of  all  you  love. 
"  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  where  have  they  laid 
him  V  Thank  God,  the  Reformation  has  told  us  where.  And 
yet,  after  the  question  has  been  answered,  and  our  living  faith 
refound  in  the  Word  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,  we  wit- 
ness bewildered  English  spirits  daily  searching  in  that  mauso- 
leum of  the  dead  for  the  living,  and  thinking  they  have  found 
life  in  the  vestments,  and  the  music,  and  the  paintings  of  the 
mortuary  chapel,  in  the  grave-clothes  that  wrap,  and  the  fra- 
grant incense  and  spices  that  embalm,  the  body. 

We  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  Palatine  ere  we  pass  into  the 
Catacombs,  with  their  testimony  to  that  faith  which  would  have 
proved  a  fountain  of  fresh  life  to  Imperial  Rome  had  she  not 
received  it  too  late  to  arrest  her  fall.  There  is  not  a  spot  in 
the  wide  compass  of  ancient  Rome  through  which  the  plough- 
share of  ruin  has  more  unsparingly  passed  than  over  the  liill 
where  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  once  stood.  You  need  no  his- 
torian to  record  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  you  sit  on  some 
broken  coUimn  in  Rome's  silent  Forum,  or  amidst  the  out- 
cropping ruins  of  the.  palace  of  her  Caesars.     The  name  which 
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the  locality  of  tlie  Forum  now  bears,  the  "  Campo  Vaccino,"  the 
cow-field,  is  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  gulf  between  the  glory  of 
the  past  and  the  humiliation  of  the  present.  As  you  look  down 
from  the  "  Campo  Vaccine  "  into  the  excavated  Forum,  twenty 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  present  highway,  you  see,  as  no 
pen  could  describe,  the  blow  on  blow  that  must  have  fallen 
upon  Rome  to  have  beaten  down,  crushed,  and  buried  under  a 
rubbish  heap  piled  twenty  feet  high,  the  spot  where  her  rostrum 
stood.  And  in  the  familiar  name  of  the  locality  where  once 
rose  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  "  Orta  Farnese,''  or  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Farnese,  you  are  presented,  in  a  single  word,  with 
another  of  those  records  of  gigantic  change  that  bewilder  you 
in  their  vastness.  Nothing  will  give  to  the  intelligent  traveller 
a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  Rome's  drama, 
and  of  the  death-like  stillness  that  followed  the  dropping  of  the 
curtain,  than  to  sit  down  for  a  little  on  that  same  hill,  and  from 
the  ruins — the  tombstones  before  him — retrace  its  past.  It 
is  a  spot  more  crowded  with  the  memories  of  vanished  great- 
ness than  even  that  solemn  funereal  walk,  with  its  miles  of 
sepulchres  in  ruin — the  Appian  Way.  On  the  Palatine  may  be 
read  the  history  of  Rome  in  its  birth,  maturity,  decline,  death, 
and  burial. 

The  Palatine  is  an  eminence — we  should  scarcely  call  it  a 
hill — rising,  more  or  less  precipitously,  to  the  height  of  172  feet, 
and  landing  you  upon  a  table  land  of  small  inequalities  of  sur- 
face. It  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  in  circuit,  and  occupies  a 
position  in  close  proximity  to  the  Forum,  and  was  therefore  in 
the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  city.  As  you  now  take 
your  walk  amongst  its  few  monumental  remains,  or  pace  the 
long  avenue  of  tall  cypresses  that  shoot  up  from  its  terrace 
grounds,  or  rest  under  some  high-arched  substruction  that  sup- 
ported its  once  palatial  edifice,  you  find  yourself,  in  spite  of  the 
clear  sun  and  sky  all  around  you,  losing  yourself  in  the  hazy 
distance  of  the  long  bypast,  and  the  shadows  of  the  first  founders 
and  early  kings  of  the  city  flitting  before  you  with  more  life- 
like reality  than  Niebuhr  and  the  modern  school  of  historical 
criticism  would  allow  to  them.  But  on  the  Palatine,  who  feels 
or  dreams  of  the  critic's  art  ?  There  past  impressions  become 
life,  and  are  embodied  to  your  eye.  You  stand  on  the  spot 
where  the  straw-built  cottage  of  Romulus  stood,  the  walls  of 
his  infant  city  rise  before  you,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
founder  more  clearly  than  to  himself,  when  the  plough  marked 
out  its  first  bounds.  What  changes  since  that  plough  furrowed 
the  Palatine  !  Save  for  the  fragments  of  colossal  ruins  which 
shoot  up  amidst  its  cypress  trees,  or  more  humbly  crop  out 
amidst  its  vines,  or  orangery,  or  garden  esculents,  not  a  trace 
remains  of  the  city  which  there  rose  and  fell.     It  is  but  a  bury- 
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ing  place  of  the  past  in  which  you  wander,  and  only  the  mam- 
moth bones  on  which  you  stumble  startle  you  into  the  remem- 
brance of  the  gigantic  brood  which  the  spot  once  nourished,  of 
the  generation  of  the  pachedermata,  the  mailed  sovereigns  of 
the  world  that  there  found  their  habitat  Decay  has  so  entirely 
re-asserted  her  sovereignty  over  these  old  sovereigns  of  the 
world — time  has  proved  so  much  stronger  than  the  strong  ones 
— that  on  the  dust  of  the  perished  past  Nature  is  once  more 
growing  her  green  grass,  pranking  it  with  violets  and  ane- 
mones, and  over  the  ragged  ruins  weaving  her  ivy-covering 
to  veil  man's  defeat  and  symbolise  her  own  recovered  posses- 
sions. 

So  completely  had  the  multitudinous  sea  of  life  that  once 
surged  over  this  mount  ebbed,  that  Fulvius,  in  his  "  Antiquitates 
Urbis,"  referring  to  the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us 
that  on  the  Palatine  there  was  not  a  human  dwelling,  not  an 
inhabitant  !  As  if  Romulus  and  the  early  kings,  and  the  con- 
sular republic  and  the  Imperial  Caesars,  had  never  founded  and 
built  and  covered  every  inch  of  its  surface,  the  mount  had  re- 
verted back  to  waste  land,  vineyards,  and  a  pasture  for  goats. 
The  world  has  witnessed  few  such  cycles  of  change.  It  presents 
scarce  such  another  tomb  of  Empire.  To  fill  up  the  gap  between 
the  plough  of  Romulus  and  the  goats  pasturing  again  on 
Nature's  Recovered  field,  were  to  write  the  most  pregnant 
chapter  in  human  history,  and  read  the  world  a  lesson  that 
ought  to  save  it  from  a  second  iron  empire,  the  lesson  uttered 
by  the  Prince  of  peace,  than  which  no  truer  epitaph  could  be 
inscribed  over  this  tomb  of  Empire — "They  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

But  that  mount  began  its  cycle  of  change  at  a  period  even 
more  remote  than  the  time  of  Romulus.  Before  his  walls  rose 
it  had  been  the  cradle,  and  become  the  tomb,  of  a  nation.  If 
there,  as  some  massive  fragments  of  walls  recently  laid  open* 
indicate,  an  early  Etruscan  city  flourished  long  centuries  before 
the  age  of  Romulus,  the  Palatine  had  become  a  centre  of  social 
industrial  life  and  artistic  skill,  and  had  entered  upon  its  first 
phase  of  transformations.  No  one  can  have  surveyed  the  works 
of  that  great  unknown  Etrurian  people  which  are  treasured  up 
in  the  Etruscan  museum  of  the  Vatican,  or  that  rare  and 
curious  collection  treasured  up  in  the  very  heart  of  ancient 
Etruria  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Perugia,  without 
observing  how  short  a  way  we  have  to  this  hour  advanced  from 
their  conceptions  of  graceful  form  or  pictorial  design  in  work- 
manship in  bronze  or  gold,  or  in  the  power  of  humorous  de- 
lineation of  life  and  manners.     On  a  vase  in  the  Vatican,  with 


*   Under  S.  Anastasia,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine. 
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a  felicity  of  humorous  conception  which  a  modern  caricaturist 
could  not  surpass,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  serenading  one  of 
his  lady  loves,  the  goddess  of  his  homage  for  the  time,  who 
looks  out  from  a  high  balcony  from  above,  whilst,  to  help  the 
god  to  climb  to  the  balcony,  a  waggish  fellow  appears  in  the 
distance  hastening  with  a  ladder,  whose  attitude  and  expression 
form  a  picture  which  Punch  might  envy.  On  another  vase  the 
great  Achilles  and  Ajax,  relaxing  the  bow,  as  men  and  heroes 
must  needs  do,  during  a  pause  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  are  intently 
engaged  in  the  game  of  movra  like  any  two  Roman  lads  of  the 
present  day — the  game  of  throwing  out  the  fingers,  and  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  voice  the  number  thrown  out. 

If,  on  further  investigation,  it  turn  out  that  an  Etruscan  city 
is  not  to  be  added  to  the  occupants  of  the  Palatine,  there  at 
least,  in  addition  to  the  Roma  Quadrata  of  scholars,  was  also 
the  seat  of  Rome's  early  kings  ;  and  there,  long  before  the  Im- 
perial times,  the  great  aristocrats  of  the  consular  age  had  their 
splendid  mansions  overlooking  the  Forum.  There  the  rich 
Crassus  awoke  a  new  ambition  in  Rome  by  adorning  his  house 
with  marble  columns.  There  Cicero  dwelt,  and  Hortensius  the 
orator  and  friend  of  Cicero ;  there  Clodius,  his  profligate  and 
inveterate  enemy,  immediately  beneath  Cicero's  favourite  and 
stately  mansion  ;  there  Milo,  on  a  slope  of  the  hill  higher  than 
both ;  and  there  Caius  Octavius,  the  father  of  the  great 
Augustus,  before  his  son  had  attained  to  the  summit  of  his 
power.  Not  until  the  rise  of  Augustus  to  the  purple  began  the 
palatial  fame  of  the  Palatine — began  the  stage  of  its  highest 
grandeur  as  preceding  its  return  in  its  cycle  of  change  to  its 
primitive  condition  of  a  mountain  of  vine-dressers  and  goat- 
herds. 

Is  there  another  mile  and  a-half  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
that  could  unfold  such  a  tale  of  man's  glory  and  shame,  of  the 
madness  of  power  and  of  vice,  as  gigantic  as  the  power  that 
ministered  to  its  delirium  of  wickedness,  as  this  Palatine  Mount 
from  the  day  i  t  became  the  seat  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  ? 
And  yet,  in  evidence  of  the  ambition  that  grows  with  what  it 
feeds  upon,  this  whole  mount — the  entire  of  one  of  the  seven 
hills — did  not  suffice  to  the  successors  of  Augustus  as  a  basis 
broad  enough  on  which  to  rear  Rome's  imperial  mansion  house. 
Less  than  half  its  surface  had  sufficed  for  the  Rome  of  Romulus. 
Centuries  passed,  and  Rome  still  found  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  on  that  single  hill  for  the  dwelling  of  her  early  kings 
and  for  her  growing  population;  but  when  the  era  of  her  world- 
wide empire  had  come,  the  limits  of  ancient  Rome  became  in- 
sufficient even  for  the  house  of  her  citizen  chief  The  most 
despicable  of  her  imperial  masters  found  it  too  little  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  contemptible  person.     The  divine  Nero, 
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not  content  with  the  limits  of  the  Palatine,  swept  Palatine, 
Ccelian,  and  Esquiline  within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace, 
raising  for  himself  a  colossal  statue  a  hundred  feet  high  at  the 
gateway  of  his  golden  house. 

What  could  follow  an  inflation  so  preposterous  ?  It  was 
time  the  bubble  should  burst.  Rome  had  finished,  or  was 
finishing,  her  mission  ere  the  deification  of  her  emperors  began. 
It  behoved  that  the  power  that  had  risen  to  be  a  god  should 
refute  her  own  impious  claims  by  perishing  like  a  man.  And 
never  was  death  and  burial  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Palatine  and  her  imperial  grandeur.  Never  was  any  spot  on 
earth  more  swept  and  emptied  of  its  pride  of  the  past  than  that 
hill.  Its  palace,  the  wonder  of  a  subject  world,  has  vanished  as. 
entirely  from  view  as  the  tapestry  of  woven  gold  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  laid  open  on  the  walls  of  one  of  its  own  subter- 
ranean chambers.  The  sight  of  the  brilliantly  figured  tinsel 
had  scarcely  been  caught  by  the  excavators,  when  it  faded 
away  like  a  phantom,  reduced  to  dust  by  the  newly  admitted 
air.  A  convent  of  mendicant  friars  (S.  Bonaventura) — a  retreat 
of  French  nuns — a  fantastic  half-Gothic,  half-Chinese  villa,  built 
by  some  tasteless  Englishman — a  dilapidated  farm-house,  hay 
stores,  and  mechanic  shops  beneath  the  arches  on  which  the 
upper  storeys  of  the  palace  stood — are  all  that  mark  the  hill 
where  Rome  rose,  its  Csesars  ruled,  grew  to  be  gods,  and 
perished  as  men  before  the  avenging  sword  of  the  Gothic  in- 
vader more  righteous  than  they.  The  European  world  required 
to  start  from  a  fresh  stock.  The  Roman  one  had  become 
incurably  rank.  It  was  time  it  should  find  in  the  Palatine  its 
grave. 

In  the  excavations  that  are  now  going  forward  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars,  an  interesting  memorial  has  been  discovered  of 
that  conflict  of  thought  which  was  ushering  in  a  kingdom  that 
should  not  fade  away.  On  the  authority  of  Paul  we  learn  there 
were  converts  in  Csesar's  household.  A  less  friendly  hand  had 
recorded  the  same  fact  on  the  walls  of  Caesar's  palace,  in  the 
form  of  a  caricature  of  a  man  worshipping  an  ass  nailed  to  the 
cross,  with  two  men  alongside — a  group  expressive  of  the  con- 
tempt of  some  heathen  servant  or  soldier  of  the  new  faith  of  his 
Christian  fellow-servant  or  companion-in-arms.  It  is  the 
earliest  known  crucifix,  and  indicates  that,  long  before  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  had  reached  the  upper  storeys  of  the  palace,  and 
had  won  the  ear  of  Caesar,  the  battle  was  being  fought  amongst 
the  praetorians  of  the  guard-room,  possibly  amongst  the  maids 
and  men-servants  of  the  household,  and  the  blessing  being 
reaped — "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  speak 
all  manner  of  evil  falsely  against  you,  for  my  name's  sake." 
But  we  must  pass  to  another  of  Rome's  great  tombs  to  learn 
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the  faith  and  sufferings  of  the  sect  that  was  then  everywhere 
spoken  against.     Rome  had  done  her  work  when  she  constructed 
the  world's  highway  for  that  truth  which  she  refused  to  make 
her  own.     Unknowingly  to  herself,  she  supplied  also  to  its  early 
followers  a  refuge,  a  church,  and  a  burying  place  beneath  the 
stately  mansions  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  her  gods  in  her 
broad  Campagna.     Of  the  magnitude  and  arrangement  of  the 
catacombs  let  us  endeavour,  first  of  all,  to  present  some  idea. 
So  vast  is  the  extent  of  these  subterranean  excavations  that  the 
most  recent  and  greatest  authority  on  the  subject,  De  Rossi, 
who  has  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  their  exploration, 
computes  the  extent  of  their  galleries  in  the  Campagna,  and 
within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  from  the  city  walls,  to  be  not 
less  than  six  hundred  miles  :  some  have  estimated  the  galleries 
within  the  same  range  at  nine  hundred  miles.     Sixty  separate 
catacombs  have  been  more  or  less  explored,  the  entrance  to 
some  of  these  being  through  churches  built  over  their  openings 
from  the  reputed  sacredness  of  the  ground,  and  the  supposed 
martyr  relics  beneath,  as  in  the  catacombs  of  St  Sebastian  and 
St  Agnes.     At  other  times  the  entrance  is  through  a  vineyard, 
whose  wild  flowers  in  Rome's  early  spring,  and  the  cheerful 
toil  of  whose  contadini,  as  they  ply  their  labours  under  a  bril- 
liant sun,  contrast  strongly  with  the  world  of  darkness  into 
which  you  are  about  to  plunge.     A  descent  by  a  stair  usually 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  lands  you  in  the  dark  gallery  or  narrow 
passage  next  the  opening.     You  have  no  light  save  what  is 
cast  by  the  torch  of  your  guide.     As  your  eye  begins  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  diminished  light,  and  you  look  around  on 
this  "Roma  Sotteranea"  into  which  you  have  been  introduced, 
you  are  disappointed  by  finding  yourself  in  a  passage  so  con- 
fined that  two  persons  can  with  difficulty  walk  abreast,  and  the 
two  sides  of  which  you  ca,n  touch  with  your  outstretched  arms. 
You  have  not  entered  the  spacious  area  of  the  proud  mausoleum, 
with  the  surrounding  pomp  which  the  great  man  has  carried 
with  him  down  to  his  last  resting  place.     You  are  not  treading 
the  Appian  Way,  where  the  lords  of  imperial  Rome  sought  to 
outlive  their  sentence  of  death  by  an  immortality  in  marble. 
You  are  amongst  the  sepulchres  of  the  sect  everywhere  spoken 
against,  whose  last  resting-places  correspond  with  their  poverty- 
stricken,  troubled  lives.      On  each  side  of  the  walls  of  the 
narrow  passage  you  observe  scooped-out  shelves  of  length  and 
breadth  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  depositing  a  human  body, 
the  shelves  forming  tiers  one  above  another,  sometimes  num- 
bering six  or  eight,  according  to  the  height  of  the  roof.     Each 
of  these  lateral  excavations  constitutes  a  distinct  grave,  andi 
seems  originally  to  have  been  closed  up  with  a  stone,  broad  i 
tile,  or  marble  slab,  which  bore,  cut  or  painted,  the  name  or 
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some  notice  of  the  deceased,  or  some  sign  of  his  faith.  But  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  of  these  doors  of  the  sepulchres  remains. 
All  have  long  since  been  torn  off,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the 
tombs  rifled,  a  desecration  partly  the  result  of  cupidity  in 
treasure-hunting,  and  partly  of  superstition  in  relic-worshipping. 
Besides  these  narrow  galleries  with  their  tiers  of  graves,  the 
catacombs  contain  chambers  of  larger  dimensions,  in  some  in- 
stances scarcely  larger  than  to  form  an  arch  over  the  grave,  or 
a  space  to  receive  a  sarcophagus  ;  but  in  other  instances  form- 
ing a  considerable  apartment,  surrounded  with  loculi,  or  graves, 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  the  vault  probably  of  a  single 
family.  Some  instances  occur  of  apartments  so  large  that  doubt 
can  scarcely  be  entertained  but  that  they  were  destined  for 
places  of  worship — the  church  in  the  catacombs. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  network  of  galleries  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  We  think  it  probable  that  the  first  thought 
of  them  was  suggested  by  the  Roman  practice,  that  must  have 
constantly  presented  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  of  excavating  the  tufa  or  volcanic  sand  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  for  building  purposes.  These  excavations,  from  the 
gigantic  scale  of  Roman  building,  must  have  long  presented  in 
the  Campagna  their  numerous  open  mouths  leading  into  the 
subterranean  strata.  But  if  these  sand-pits  suggested  the 
catacombs^ither  as  a  hiding  or  a  burying-place,  they  could 
have  been  no  further  available  than  as  passages  into  the  strata, 
where  alone  the  material  was  of  the  nature  to  admit  of  being 
cut  into  tombs.  The  surface  of  the  Campagna  has  been  geo- 
logically described  as  volcanic  rock  thrown  up  at  different  times 
from  the  ancient  Latian  volcanoes,  the  lowest  strata  being  a 
hard,  compact  conglomerate,  still  extensively  used  as  building 
stone,  whilst  that  which  lies  immediately  above  is  a  looser 
granular  formation  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  yet  solidified  from  hav- 
ing been  formed  under  water  ;  the  sand,  or  the  puzzolana,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  lying  on  the  top  of  both,  or  forming  insular 
deposits  in  the  granular  tufa  strata.  It  is  in  the  middle  or 
granular  strata  that  the  Catacombs  are  cut.  The  upper  strata 
was  too  loose  and  incompact  for  that  purpose,  the  lowest  too 
hard  and  rock-like.  The  intermediate  strata  is  just  of  the 
consistence  that  admits  of  being  hollowed  out  into  passages 
without  the  necessity  of  supporting  walls  for  the  roof,  and  of 
these  walls  being  again  easily  horizontally  cut  into  tiers  of 
tombs  for  the  depositing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  each 
should  be  insulated  from  the  other  by  the  self-supporting  solidity 
of  the  material.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Jews,  who  before 
the  Christian  era  were  a  numerous  colony  in  Rome,  had  dis- 
covered and  used,  from  its  great  adaptedness  to  their  mode  of 
sepulture,  this  strata  in  which  the  network  of  the  Christian 
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galleries  was  subsequently  cut.  After  the  manner  of  their 
fathers  the  Jews  buried  their  dead,  whilst  the  Romans,  for 
some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  burned  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  and  deposited  their  ashes  in  urns,  in  places  set  apart 
for  that  pui"pose,  called  in  modern  times  Columbaria,  from  the 
dove-cot  shape  of  the  small  vaults  in  which  the  urns  are  ar- 
ranged. So  recently  as  1859,  a  Jewish  catacomb  was  laid  open 
in  a  vineyard  near  the  Church  of  St  Sebastiano,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  near  to  a  locality  referred  to  by  an  ancient  writer  as 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  the  Jews.  This  catacomb  is  hollowed 
out  in  the  granular  tufa,  with  long  corridors,  and  the  graves 
ranged  in  files  in  the  walls,  as  in  the  other  catacombs  and  pas- 
sages, besides  chambers,  where  sarcophagi  were  found  sunk  into 
the  ground  or  resting  under  an  arch.  The  epitaphs  that  re- 
main on  the  marble  slabs  that  closed  up  the  tombs,  are  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  no  instance  in  Hebrew.  Yet  the  sym- 
bols on  the  sarcophagi  that  have  not  been  removed,  or  on  the 
fragments  of  marble  slabs,  are  purely  Jewish — as  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum,  palms,  the  lemon-fruit  used  in  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  a  horn,  a  jar,  to  represent  those  in  the  temple 
which  held  the  oil  for  the  sacred  lights,  or  a  cylinder  represent- 
ing the  rolled  volume  of  the  law.  The  titles,  Archisynagogus 
and  Father  of  the  synagogue,  occur  more  than  once.  In 
the  chiselled  epitaphs  that  may  still  be  read,  little  more  appears 
than  proper  names  and  titles,  with  sometimes  the  formula, 
"  Dormitio  tua  in  pace,"  or  its  equivalent  in  Greek,  sierivri. 
Nothing  is  seen  approaching  to  the  tenderness,  the  religious 
hope,  or  undying  love  that  may  be  read  in  the  primitiv^e  Chris- 
tian cemeteries. 

Whether  the  excavation  and  sepulchral  use  of  the  Catacombs 
originated  with  Jews  or  Christians,  both  agreeing  in  the  inter- 
ment of  their  dead,  all  the  catacombs  hitherto  thrown  open, 
with  the  exception  we  have  now  described,  bear  the  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  their  Christian  destination,  though  they  retain 
not  a  few  of  the  heathen  symbols  of  their  own  and  preceding 
times.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  Catacombs,  a  certain  ro- 
mance of  sentiment  respecting  the  early  Christians  distorted  the 
interpretation  of  their  figures,  and  forced  the  interpreters  into 
meanings  as  far  removed  from  paganism  and  pagan  customs  as 
possible.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  old  is  never  all  at  once 
swept  away  and  the  new  substituted.  Popular  usages  die 
slowly,  and  none  more  slowly  than  those  associated  with  rever- 
ence for  the  dead.  The  slabs  that  had  covered  the  dust  of  their 
heathen  fathers,  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Dii  manes;  on 
their  own  slabs  there  continued  at  times  to  appear  the  customary 
D.  M.,  and  the  lamp  and  the  glass  bottle,  and  implements  of 
labour,  to  be  deposited  with  the  body,  or  chiselled  on  the  slabs. 
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The  dead  had  outlived  the  belief  expressed  in  these  symbols, 
but  the  symbols  survived,  and  appear  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
symbols  of  the  new  faith.  St  Peter's  chair  itself  is  elaborately 
engraved  with  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Pagan  fables  and 
images  are  also  found  converted  into  emblems  of  Christian 
truth.  Orpheus  may  be  seen  playing  sweet  music  as  the  em- 
blem of  our  Lord  and  his  attractive  grace  ;  whilst  the  peacock 
frequently  appears  as  the  emblem  of  immortahty.  The  wreath, 
a  common  ornament  on  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  the  heathen, 
is  not  rare ;  and  bottles,  long  incorrectly  and  fancifully  called 
lacrymatories,  abound  as  in  all  ancient  sepulchres.  Even  in 
the  larger  chambers  of  the  Catacombs  that  were  used  for 
churches,  the  arabesques  and  paintings  that  adorn  their  walls 
were  sepulchral.  Bingham  (b.  viii.)  has  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  it  was  strictly  prohibited  in  the  primitive  age  so  to  decorate 
the  house  of  God.  The  art  of  the  sculptor  and  painter  was 
confined  to  the  tomb,  and  in  its  sepulchral  use  the  early  Chris- 
tians acted  only  in  conformity  with  heathen  custom,  and  fol- 
lowed out  the  prescribed  respect  paid  to  the  resting-places  of 
the  dead.  They  innovated  in  nothing.  They  only  adapted, 
and  by  degrees,  the  existing  usages  to  their  new  faith,  and  for 
mythical  and  heathen  representations  on  the  walls  of  their 
tombs  substituted  Scriptural  subjects. 

But  the  Catacombs  that  bear  witness  to  the  paganism  out  of 
which  the  church  had  come,  yield  no  prophetic  testimony  to 
the  Christianised  paganism  that  was  still  in  the  distance.  It 
was  with  no  small  eagerness,  when  they  were  first  thrown  open, 
that  their  records  were  carefully  deciphered,  and  anxiously  in- 
terpreted in  the  expectation  that  the  Romanism  above  ground 
in  the  symbolism  and  objects  of  its  worship  would  be  found  to 
have  its  counterpart  in  the  Rome  beneath  ground  thus  unex- 
pectedly uncovered.  But  the  voice  from  beneath,  the  more 
carefully  it  has  been  interpreted,  has  proved  an  ever  clearer 
and  stronger  protest  against  the  Christianity  of  Rome  above 
ground  as  false  to  the  primitive  faith.  If  Romanism  could  re- 
ceive additional  refutation,  or  needed  it,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vaults  beneath  her  "  Holy  City." 

In  Rome  above  ground  you  have  the  cross  and  the  crucifix 
everywhere — Greek  crosses,  Latin  crosses,  St  Andrew's  crosses, 
crosses  in  gold,  silver,  wood,  ivory,  plain,  ornamented,  gilded, 
jewelled,  occupying  all  positions,  surmounting  all  bTiildings — 
a  city  of  crosses  !  You  have  crucifixes  of  stone,  wood,  ivory,  in 
every  stage  of  artistic  effect,  from  horrifying  you  with  a  ghastly 
blood-streaming  form,  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  genius  that 
touch  your  sensibilities  and  soften  your  heart  with  pity.  In 
the  Rome  beneath  ground  you  have  neither  cross  nor  crucifix. 
'*  I   question,"  says   Burgon,    a   High   Church   Episcopalian, 
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in  his  letters  from  Rome,  "  whether  a  cross  occurs  on  any 
Christian  monument  of  the  first  four  centuries."  And  De 
Rossi,  the  great  Romish  authority,  affirms,  "that  there  is  no 
Christian  representation  of  our  Lord  as  crucified  extant  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  sixth  century."  There  is  a  caricature  by 
an  enemy  of  an  earlier  date,  the  famous  Graffito,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Collegio  Romano. 

In  the  Rome  above  ground,  you  have  a  church  with  seven 
sacraments — baptism,  the  eucharist,  confirmation,  marriage, 
orders,  penance,  supreme  unction.  In  the  Rome  beneath,  you 
have  not  a  trace  of  any  sacrament  but  baptism  and  the  supper. 

Tn  the  Rome  above  ground,  you  have  the  sign-board  of  the 
merchandise  that  is  in  every  church  hung  over  its  doorway, 
"  Indulgentia  plenaria  pro  vivis  et  defunctis,"  a  traffic  which 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  originated  and  feeds ;  and  to 
quicken  the  trade  in  which,  you  have  in  numerous  churches 
artistic  representations  of  souls  still  within  the  fires  of  that 
region,  yet  half  escaped,  as  if  only  needing  one  mass  more  for 
their  complete  emancipation.  In  Rome  beneath  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  this  imaginary  region,  or  of  its  mass  traffic. 

In  the  Rome  above  ground,  you  have  altars  dedicated  to 
saints  as  numerous  as  the  altars  anciently  dedicated  to  the  dei 
minor es  of  the  heathens,  and  their  pictures  and  statues  a  host. 
In  Rome  beneath  there  is  no  trace  of  saint-worship  or  of  saintly 
image  for  adoration.  You  have  pictures  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  of  Jonah  swallowed  up  and 
again  cast  out  on  the  shore,  and  some  strangely  rude  concep- 
tions of  the  fish  that  was  for  a  time  his  grave.  But  these  are 
simply  historical,  or  as  in  Jonah's  case,  figurative  representa- 
tions of  death  and  the  resurrection.  On  one  or  two  tombs  of 
uncertain  but  not  early  date,  you  have  something  like  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  in  the  inscription,  "  Ora  pro  nobis!'  But 
that  cry  is  only  the  entreaty  for  sympathy,  the  apostrophe  to 
the  living,  common  on  heathen  sepulchres,  and,  unsupported  by 
other  evidence,  it  expresses  nothing  more. 

In  Rome  above  ground,  you  have  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  as 
the  goddess  of  Rome — you  have  the  Madonna  and  her  lamp  in 
every  street  and  piazza ;  she  is  the  presiding  goddess  in  every 
shop,  the  monument,  image  in  picture  or  in  stone  in  every  church. 
You  have  her  in  all  positions  and  forms,  as  saluted  by  the  angel, 
encompassed  by  the  Magi,  as  Madonna  and  child,  as  the  mater 
dolorosa,  with  seven  swords  in  her  breast,  as  fainting  at  the 
cross,  as  sitting  with  the  dead  Christ  in  her  arms,  as  rising  out 
of  her  tomb,  as  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  the  clouds  beneath 
her  feet,  as  being  crowned  queen  by  the  everla^^ting  Father 
Christ,  the  Son  assisting  as  some  subordinate  attendant  at  the 
ceremonial,  as  enthroned,  as  standing  on  the  moon,  its  horns 
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emerging  from  each  side  of  her  gorgeous  drapery.  And  this  all 
presiding  goddess  meets  you  in  stone,  and  on  canvas,  sculp- 
tured and  painted  with  every  varying  degree  of  artistic  merit, 
from  the  repulsive,  woe-begone,  soiTow-withered,  haggard  coun- 
tenance, in  which  patience  and  every  grace  are  swallowed  up 
in  the'  intensity  of  misery,  to  the  image  of  holy,  self-possessed 
stillness,  of  perfect  peace  and  love,  of  ideal  female  beauty,  and 
of  the  silent  mother  s  joy  that  laid  up  all  things  in  her  heart, 
presented  in  the  Madonnas  of  a  Guide  or  Raphael — pictures 
which  substitute  in  the  artistic  mind  for  the  worship  of  the 
Madonna,  the  new  worship  of  beauty  and  of  art.  Of  this  figure, 
the  omnipresent  deity  of  Rome  suhdialis,  what  does  Rome 
underground  testify?  We  have  looked  with  some  attention 
into  this  subject,  and  weighed  the  evidence  of  the  Catacombs, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  Rome  acts  wisely  in  quietly  with- 
drawing from  a  position  which  she  hastily  occupied  on  the  first 
discovery  of  these  subterranean  sepulchres.  With  the  doctrine 
of  development  at  her  command,  she  can  afford  to  drop  the 
refractory  evidence  of  these  sepulchral  walls  to  her  Mariolatry. 
She  is  independent  of  the  faith  of  the  past,  and  of  its  evidence 
in  her  power  to  develop  a  future  for  herself  Her  new  beliefs 
she  can  cover  with  the  ample  shield  of  her  own  authority.  As 
to  the  evidence  of  Mariolatry  in  the  Catacombs,  we  confidently 
affirm  there^is  none.  Not  a  trace  exists  of  Virgin  worship,  of 
the  Virgin's  apotheosis,  so  favourite  and  frequent  a  picture  in 
modern  Rome,  or  of  her  coronation  or  enthronement  as  queen 
of  heaven,  or  of  any  one  of  the  high  honours  with  which  Rome 
dishonours  the  devout,  lowly,  reverential,  believing  mother  of 
the  babe  born  at  Bethlehem.  In  the  chambers  of  the  Cata- 
combs, there  are  female  figures  with  arms  outstretched  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  simply  and  rudely  painted,  and  dressed  ap- 
parently for  retiring  to  rest,  in  a  white  unadorned  robe.  These 
were  at  first  claimed  with  rapture  as  Madonnas  in  the  act  of 
intercession.  But  the  praying  figure  is  now  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  simple  orante,  a  figure  in  prayer.  Amongst  other 
fio-ures  painted  in  the  chambers  of  the  Catacombs,  there  are 
also  two  or  three  instances  of  a  female  with  a  child  in  arms, 
but  neither  mother  nor  child  in  any  way  marked  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  figures,  or  to  determine  for  whom  they  are 
designed.  The  supposed  oldest  amongst  these,  though  there 
>)e  great  uncertainty  as  to  its  age,  has  been  carried  up  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  a  figure  in  the  Cata- 
comb of  Santa  Priscilla,  in  the  Via  Salara,  near  the  descent 
towards  the  Tiber.  On  a  vault  over  a  grave  there  is  there  seen 
a  female  figure  with  a  child.  Who  that  female  and  child  are 
there  is  no  record  to  tell,  no  surrounding  circumstances  to  note  ; 
yet  the  advocates  of  Mariolatry  have  found  in  it  the  evidence 
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of  the  early  rise  of  that  idolatry  which  has  introduced  a  goddess 
into  the  circle  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  In  another  catacomb, 
the  well-known  one  that  lies  under  the  Basilica  St  Agnese, 
where  the  lambs  are  annually  consecrated  that  grow  the  wool 
for  the  pallium  that  is  presented  to  each  bishop  on  his  conse- 
cration, there  is  a  crypt  known  as  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
situated  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  catacomb.  The  crypt  is  a 
square  chamber  under  an  arch,  in  which  is  a  painting,  mutilated 
by  a  grave  afterwards  cut  through  it,  of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms  as  an  orante,  with  a  boy  in  front,  interpreted  to 
be  the  youthful  Saviour.  On  either  side  is  a  monogram  of  Con- 
stantino, determining  it  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  another  catacomb.  Saints  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  in 
the  Via  Labicana,  in  addition  to  a  representation  of  an  agape, 
the  Virgin  is  represented  as  receiving  the  offering  of  two  of  the 
Magi,  but  all  the  figures  are  of  uncertain  date,  and  like  all 
other  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  or  the  Virgin  and  child,  or  of  the 
Virgin  associated  with  other  figures,  it  is  simply  historical. 
Allowing  to  the  figures  in  all  these  catacombs  the  dates  ascribed 
to  them,  and  allowing  that  they  are  designed  as  representations 
of  the  Virgin  and  child,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them 
in  support  of  modern  Mariolatry.  There  is  not  even  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Virgin  being  represented  as  an  object  of  worship 
in  any  of  these  figures.  She  appears  in  all  simply  as  any  other 
historical  Biblical  character.  The  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  when  Scriptural  representations 
were  common  in  the  Catacombs,  should  so  rarely  have  been 
represented.  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Daniel  among  the  lions, 
the  good  shepherd  bearing  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulder,  ap- 
pear everywhere ;  Mary,  if  at  all,  rarely,  indicating  that  she  was 
no  special  object  of  thought,  still  less  of  worship,  to  the  early 
church;  that  she  occupied  in  it  much  the  same  position  as 
amongst  ourselves. 

In  striking  confirmation  of  these  views,  the  history  of  art  in 
connection  with  the  representation  of  Mary,  of  art  that  was 
mainly  under  the  guidance  of  the  church,  both  in  its  subjects 
and  their  development,  shews  how  gradually  the  Church  of 
Rome  advanced  in  this  idolatry.  When  Mary  appears  in  the 
Catacombs,  if  she  appear  there  at  all,  it  is  simply,  we  have  said, 
as  a  historical  person,  as  do  Moses,  or  Daniel,  or  the  apostles  of 
Christ.  When,  in  like  manner,  she  appears  in  the  earliest 
figures  of  sculptured  art  on  sarcophagi,  "she  never  stands,"  as 
Mrs  Jameson  has  justly  remarked,  "  alone  ;  she  forms  part  of 
a  group  of  the  nativity,  or  of  the  group  of  the  visit  of  the 
magi."  She  is  but  one  of  the  figures  in  a  historical  picture. 
The  same  accurate  authoress  assigns  the  true  cause  for  the 
sudden  and  great  increase  that  took  place  after  the  condemna- 
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tion  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  of  representations  of  the  Madonna 
and  child,  when  she  remarks,  "  Henceforth  the  representation 
of  that  beautiful  group,  since  popularly  known  as  the  '  Ma- 
donna and  Child,'  became  the  expression  of  the  orthodox  faith/' 
Still  there  was  nothing  at  that  period  approaching  to  her 
representation  as  an  object  of  worship.  Even  so  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century  she  still  appears  in  art  representations  as 
in  pictures  for  altar  pieces,  tombs,  walls  of  churches,  or  chapels 
of  convents,  not  as  the  object  worshipped,  but  as  adoring  her 
divine  Son.  It  is  at  a  later  period  she  appears  with  the  infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  where  the  infant  is  the  secondary  object,  she 
the  primary,  the  prominence  and  dignity  being  hers,  not  his  ; 
and  not  until  still  more  recent  times  does  the  infant  disappear, 
and  Mary  stand,  "  a  goddess  on  the  altars  of  the  churches,  her 
hands  outstretched  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  people,  the  channel 
of  the  divine  bounties,  the  arbitress  of  their  destinies."  It  is 
as  we  approach  our  own  times  that  she  develops  in  art  as  the 
queen  of  heaven,  crowned  with  her  jewelled  crown,  the  moon 
and  cherubic  figures  under  her  feet. 

What  a  gap  between  the  simple  historical  Mary  and  child  of 
the  Catacombs  and  the  Mary  of  Rome,  as  now  displayed  in  the 
memorial  pillar  in  the  Piazzi  de  Spagna,  erected  to  comemmo- 
rate  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  authoritatively 
pronounceci  by  the  present  Pope  in  1854  !  In  the  elaborate 
basement-supports  of  that  column,  figures  of  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  all  as  testifying  to  the  exaltation  to  which 
Rome  has  raised  her,  point  upward  to  where  she  stands  on  the 
summit,  a  colossal  figure  crowned  with  the  queenly  crown,  and 
treading  on  the  ox,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man's  head,  the 
cherubic  forms  of  the  divine  throne,  and  symbolic  of  the  divine 
lordship  over  the  creaturehood,  that  has  its  life  and  being  from 
him. 

Once  more  :  in  Rome  above  ground  you  have  the  primacy  of 
Peter,  his  supremacy  over  all  the  apostles,  and  his  headship  of 
the  church  universal,  symbolised  everywhere  by  the  keys,  and 
in  Roman  life  its  great  practical  governing  fact.  In  Rome,  St 
Peter's  keys  are  no  idle  symbol.  He  shuts,  and  no  man  opens  ; 
opens,  and  no  man  shuts.  His  primacy  is  the  one  grand  reality 
of  Rome.  Do  we  pass  into  the  Rome  beneath  our  feet,  and 
inquire  after  St  Peter  in  the  Catacombs,  from  the  paintings  on 
their  walls  or  the  figures  on  their  sarcophagi  ?  He  is  not  known, 
save  as  grouped  amongst  the  other  apostles  at  the  last  meal  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  ;  and  in  these  groups  he  is 
undistinguished.  In  the  Lateran  Museum  there  is  a  slab  taken 
from  the  Catacombs,  of  uncertain  date,  on  which  there  is  a 
figure  of  Christ  with  a  halo,  sitting  between  Peter  and  Paul  ; 
but  Peter  has  no  key  in  his  hand,  bears  no  emblem  of  autho- 
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rity.  The  fact  that  he  is  undistinguishable  from  the  other 
apostles  when  he  appears  amongst  them,  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  when  these  figures  were  drawn,  he  was  unknown,  as 
primate,  to  the  Latin  church.  It  was  still  an  honour  in  reserve 
for  him.  In  a  group  of  three  figures,  in  the  Catacombs,  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Julius,  his  identity  may  be  accepted  from  his 
name  being  written  under  it ;  but  he  stands  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  three,  and  is  not  even  distinguished  by  the  honour 
of  occupying  the  centre  place.  Down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the 
twelfth  century,  he  is  without  the  keys,  and  is  so  represented 
in  a  well-known  mosaic  of  St  Peter,  in  St  Maria  in  Trastivere, 
in  Eome.  The  key  as  a  sjnnbol  first  appears  in  Christian  art, 
not  in  connection  with  Peter,  but  with  our  Lord  as  the  emblem 
of  his  opening,  and  no  man  shutting.  This  is  seen  in  pictures 
and  illuminations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  When  at 
length  the  symbol  flourishes  in  the  hand  of  Peter,  he  carries 
only  one  key,  which  was  interpreted  at  first  to  be  faith,  which 
alone  opens  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  When  a  second  was 
afterwards  added,  it  was  as  the  key  of  power  or  jurisdiction, 
and  was  hence  called  the  iron  key,  whilst  the  first  was  honoured 
as  the  golden  one  ;  and  finally,  when  the  symbol  developed 
into  three  keys,  they  were  interpreted  to  be  the  keys  of  heaven, 
hell,  and  purgatory. 

By  the  help  of  a  lively  imagination,  our  Lord's  endowment 
of  Peter  with  the  primacy  is  found  by  Komish  expositors,  who 
get  the  ear  of  credulous  English  visitors  at  Rome,  on  many 
ancient  sarcophagi ;  and  a  pleasant  story  is  woven  out  of  their 
sculptured  devices  to  catch  soft  Euglish  neophytes.  In  the 
course  of  a  lecture  being  given  last  winter  to  a  party  of  strangers 
on  some  of  the  ancient  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran,  the  priest- 
lecturer  called  attention  to  one  on  which  was  sculptured  a 
relief  of  Elijah  casting  his  mantle  over  Elisha.  "  There,"  said 
the  lecturer,  as  he  pointed  to  the  relief,  "  you  have  the  symbol 
of  Christ  giving  his  authority  to  St  Peter.''  "  Indeed,"  said 
one  of  the  English  neophytes,  taking  a  second  admiring  look  at 
the  relief,  "that  is  very  interesting."  "But  you  will  ask,'^ 
resumed  the  lecturer,  "  how  I  know  that  it  is  St  Peter  ?  Look,"" 
continued  he,  "  to  the  beard  of  the  figure  of  Elisha,  that  is  St 
Peter's  beard,  the  beard  in  which  he  always  appears  in  the  early 
pictures ;  and  I  know  it  too  to  be  St  Peter  by  the  face, — it  is 
just  the  face  of  the  blessed  apostle."  "  That,  indeed,"  was 
again  re-echoed  by  the  English  neophyte,  "  is  very  interesting." 
Where  has  the  wonted  sense  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen 
gone,  when  they  are  caught  as  silly  birds  in  such  flimsy  Romish 
meshes  ?  There  was  wit  enough  in  that  company  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  have  questioned  the  padre,  but  you  must  not  cate- 
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cliise  authorities  at  Rome  if  you  would  not  become  a  suspected 
character,  and  get  your  passport  some  morning  to  walk. 

The  absence  of  every  vestige  of  Peter's  supremacy  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  famous  catacomb  of  St 
Callixtus,  on  the  Via  Appia,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
discovered  what  with  some  exaggeration  has  been  called  the 
Crypt  of  the  Popes,  or  the  Pontifical  Crypt.  The  discovery 
consisted  in  the  laying  open  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  bodies,  as  shewn  by  an  inscription  in  Greek 
characters,  of  four  of  those  who  stand  on  Rome's  roll  of  her 
popes  during  the  third  century.  The  discovery  was  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  their  names  and  attached  dates  are  most 
legible  :  Eutychianus,  A.D.  275  ;  Anterus,  A.D.  235  ;  Fabianus, 
236 ;  and  Lucius,  232.  To  the  names  of  the  two  latter  are 
added  the  contraction  "  epis.,"  and  the  word  "  martyr."  No 
symbol  of  keys,  no  high-sounding  names  of  Pontifex  Maximus, 
no  mitre,  appears  carved  on  their  tombs.  The  age  of  mitres 
and  tiaras  had  not  yet  come ;  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was 
still  the  distinction  of  the  shepherds  of  the  flock.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  these  so-called  popes  as  occupying  any  office 
in  the  church  but  the  familiar  Scriptural  word  iiriGy-oTog.  The 
precise  nature,  functions,  power  of  the  office  they  held,  is  all 
left  unresolved,  as  unresolved  as  before  the  Catacombs  threw 
open  their  burying  places  :  only  from  the  absence  of  all  name?;, 
and  symbols,  and  titles  of  dignity,  we  legitimately  infer  that  at 
the  period,  probably  during  the  fourth  century,  when  their 
sepulchral  monuments  were  reared,  such  titles  and  dignities 
were  unknown  to  the  church.  The  inference  is  the  stronger 
that  these  monuments  were  the  work,  not  of  persecuting  times, 
but  raised  long  after  their  death,  when  the  church  had  won 
her  imperial  shield.  Think  of  a  pope  now  dying,  and  the  fact 
not  being  recorded  that  he  filled  St  Peter's  chair,  or  of  his 
tomb  not  being  ornamented  with  the  keys  and  the  tiara,  and 
Pont.  Max.  flaming  forth  in  large  letters  !  Since  this  papal 
crypt  in  the  catacombs  of  St  Callixtus  ^ays  no  more  of  the 
"  four  popes"  but  that  two  of  them  were  epis.  and  martyrs,  the 
inference  is  that  it  had  nothing  more  to  say  of  them  in  relation 
to  their  office  and  position  in  the  church. 

But  whilst  the  Catacombs  are  ransacked  in  vain  for  even  the 
germs  of  Rome's  now  matured  dogmas,  they  furnish  abundant 
and  most  interesting  evidence  that  a  new  and  better  era  had 
dawned  upon  the  world.  If  their  simple  teachings  contrast 
strongly  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rome  that  now  is,  not  less 
strongly  did  they  contrast,  when  first  excavated  as  the  graves 
of  the  early  Christians,  with  the  heathenism  and  its  teachings 
of  the  Rome  that  then  was.  If,  after  a  survey  of  the  ample 
remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  tombs,  and  having  marked  their 
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peculiar  devices  and  inscriptions,  you  descend  into  the  Cata- 
combs, on  the  instant  you  find  yourself  in  a  new  region  of 
thought,  in  a  region  where  hope  dwells,  and  on  which  immor- 
tality has  dawned.  Amongst  the  ancient  Romans  there  was 
no  want  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  they  spared  no  cost  to 
rear  and  adorn  the  sepulchral  monument.  The  streets  of  tombs 
that  stretch  for  miles  into  the  Campagna,  with  their  melan- 
choly, picturesque,  thought-inspiring  ruins,  witness  to  the  im- 
mortality which  they  sought  for  their  departed  honoured  or 
loved  ones.  The  colossal  mausoleum,  the  frescoed  chamber,  or 
the  splendidly  sculptured  sarcophagus,  was  the  utterance  of 
that  yearning.  But  the  subjects  of  these  frescoed  chambers 
or  sculptured  urns  inspire  no  hope,  point  to  no  hereafter. 
They  are  an  everlasting  farewell  otFering  to  the  dead.  Gene- 
rally, the  sculptures  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  tombs  are  repre- 
sentations of  subjects  light  as  the  most  evanescent  joys  of  life, 
— revels,  feasting,  the  chase,  the  song,  the  dance,  hands  holding 
goblets,  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  or  the  elaborate  device  of 
some  mystic  mythologic  fable.  At  times  some  touch  of  nature 
prevails,  and  you  have  the  breathing  of  a  parent's  fondness,  or 
the  brief  utterance  of  a  wife's  or  husband's  love  ;  or  the  same 
truth  expressed  by  figures  in  relief  clasping  hands,  as  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Appian  Way ;  or  at  times,  though  rarely,  some 
gentle  word  of  admonition,  as  we  have  read  in  a  columbarium 
in  that  same  Appian  Way,  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  : 
Ne  tangite,  0  mortales,  reverere  Deos  manes. 

But  pass  from  the  storied  urns  or  monumental  ruins  of  the 
Appian  Way  to  one  of  the  Christian  catacombs  that  lies  under, 
and  you  breathe  a  new  and  fresh  moral  life.  The  very  words 
that  everywhere  meet  your  eye,  Depositus  in  ]DCLce,  flashes  on 
the  mind  a  world  of  new  thought  from  aught  that  is  suggested 
by  a  walk  amidst  the  richly  sculptured  tombs  above  ground. 
"  That  which  is  deposited,"  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his 
"  Fabiola"  has  remarked,  "  is  laid  down  to  be  taken  up  again, 
put  into  the  keeping  for  a  season  of  one  who  will  give  back 
that  which  is  committed  to  him."  The  name  also  given  to  the 
last  resting-place,  loculus  or  locus,  a  place,  suggests  the  thought 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Christians  being  but  their  sleeping  cham- 
bers till  the  morning  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  And 
then  ever3^where  on  the  slabs  of  marble  or  slate  that  closed  up 
these  loculi,  you  have  the  symbols  of  hope  in  the  anchor,  or  of 
immortality  in  the  peacock,  or  the  monogram  of  our  Lord's 
name,  with  the  A  and  n,  to  express  the  hope  in  him  who  can- 
not fail  ihem,  because  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last.  When  in  addition  you  find  a  large  number  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  slabs  of  the  Catacombs  bearing  the  clearest 
evidence  of  belonging  to  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  class, 
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being  ill -expressed,  ill-spelt,  and  often  presenting  a  strange  and 
barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  the  question  is 
forced  upon  you.  Whence  came  the  light  that  shines  from  these 
tombs  ?  which  you  search  for  in  vain  amidst  the  classic  monu- 
ments, and  lettered  urns,  and  mausoleums,  once  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  which  art  and  genius  had 
exhausted  their  skill.  There  is  but  one  solution  of  the  con- 
trast, that  given  by  Paul,  when  he  says  :  "  When  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  to  save  them  which  believe." 

In  these  memorials  of  primitive  Christianity,  there  is  an 
undying  testimony  to  the  faith  that  subdued  kingdoms,  climbed 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  spoiled  the  spoiler  ;  and  a  protest 
clear  and  broad  as  that  lifted  up  at  Worms  against  the  power 
by  which  its  comeliness  was  changed  into  corruption, — a  power 
which  even  now  is  suffering  in  retribution  for  her  crime,  and 
awaits  the  further  hour  of  the  completion  of  her  judgment. 


Art.  V. — The  Huguenot  Refugees. 

Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  or,  The  Hugue- 
not Refugees  and  their  Descendants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
the  Rev.  David  0.  A.  Agnew.    Printed  for  Private  Circulation.    18G6. 

Henri  de  Ruvignt/,  Earl  of  Galway.  A  Filial  Memoir,  with  a  Prefatory 
Life  of  his  Father,  Le  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  By  the  Rev.  David  C.  A. 
Agnew.     Edinburgh :  "William  Paterson.     1864. 

HISTORIANS  have  delineated,  in  unfading  colours,  many 
of  those  tragical  scenes  which  followed  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
due  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  social  and  political 
results  of  that  calamity,  or  to  the  lessons  which  succeeding 
ages  may  derive  from  the  study  of  these  results.  When  Louis 
"  the  Great,"  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride  and  supersti- 
tion, violated  his  solemn  engagements,  and  consigned  multi- 
tueles  of  his  best  subjects  to  the  fate  of  criminals  and  outlaws, 
he  little  knew  that  this  deed  was  to  bring  countless  woes  upon 
bis  kingdom,  and  to  hasten  the  fall  of  his  dynasty.  Still  less 
did  he  imagine  that  his  long-meditated  act  of  perfidy  was  to 
be  the  means  of  imparting  new  elements  of  strength  to  the 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  to  England  above  all.  France, 
it  may  be  feared,  has  not  yet  learned  to  acknowledge  the  chief 
cause  of  those  evils  over  which  all  her  natural  resources,  all 
her  vast  energies,  have  not  enabled  her  to  triumph  completely. 
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Nor,  perhaps,  is  Britain  fully  conscious  of  her  obligations  to 
those  persecuted  Frenchmen  who,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  found  an  asylum  on  her  shores. 

In  both  countries,  however,  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  French  Protestantism,  and  to  that  of  the  Revocation 
period  more  particularly,  have  recently  been  made.  The  well- 
known  work  of  Weiss  contains  a  treasure  of  information.  The 
struggles  through  w^hich  the  Protestant  cause  has  passed,  from 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  until  our  own  time,  are  well 
described  in  the  comprehensive  historical  work  of  De  Felice. 
Many  interesting  facts  are  stated  by  Coquerel,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Church  of  the  Desert."  A  society  in  France,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  w^hole  subject,  has  done  good 
service  by  its  investigations,  and  by  the  publication  of  some 
important  memoirs,  including  the  lively  and  interesting  auto- 
biography left  by  a  Norman  seigneur,  Dumont  de  Bostaquet. 
Messrs  Read  and  Waddington,  eminent  members  of  this 
society,  have  enriched  these  memoirs  with  valuable  notes  and 
remarks.  In  this  country,  the  information  collected  by  Lorimer 
and  others  revived  in  the  British  churches  the  memory  of  that 
ancient  intercourse  with  the  Huguenots  which,  even  in  Scot- 
land, once  so  closely  connected  with  France,  had  been  too 
generally  forgotten.  More  recently,  in  some  of  our  leading 
periodicals,  the  subject  has  received  a  large  amount  of  intelli- 
gent discussion. 

Mr  Agnew,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  de  Ruvigny,  had 
already  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  leading  characters 
who  took  part  in  the  "  Exodus  of  French  Protestantism,"  has, 
more  recently,  given  us  the  result  of  further  investigations  in 
a  rich  and  extensive  field.  His  attractive  new  volume  is 
modestly  entitled  by  him  "  a  nucleus  of  information ;"  but  it 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  persevering  research.  The  author  has 
collected  many  important  facts  relating  to  "  the  goodly  array 
of  Huguenot  refugees  in  Britain,  and  their  noteworthy  de- 
scendants ;"  some  of  these  facts,  indeed,  he  has  rescued  from 
the  risk  of  oblivion.  His  narrative  is  clear,  and  often  animated, 
and  his  work  suggests  many  lessons  which  the  present  genera- 
tion might  study  with  profit. 

The  biographical  notices  are  preceded  by  a  lucid  "  Historical 
Introduction,"  relating  briefly  the  series  of  events  which  led  to 
the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  tracing  the  causes  which,  by 
bringing  about  the  gradual  restriction  of  its  provisions,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  revocation.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
apprehend  the  significance  of  this  event,  or  to  gather  the  in- 
struction which  it  affords,  without  casting  a  backward  glance 
over  the  scenes  of  that  troublous  period  which  succeeded  the 
age  of  the  Reformation. 
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Of  the  blessings  bestowed  in  that  great  spiritual  spring-time, 
France  had  obtained  no  inferior  share.  The  seeds  of  divine 
truth  were  sown  wide  ;  they  sprang  up  quickly  ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  first-fruits  gave  bright  encouragement  and 
promise.  The  word  of  God  found  worthy  translators  and  able 
preachers  ;  converts  of  noble  and  even  royal  birth  experienced 
its  power  ;  multitudes  gave  public  testimony  to  the  truth  ;  and 
not  a  few,  when  persecution  arose,  proved  canstant  even  through 
the  torture  and  the  flames.  In  no  other  country  did  the  Re- 
formation count  disciples  more  richly  endowed  with  natural 
gifts,  or  better  fitted,  by  the;  employment  of  these,  to  move  the 
various  ranks  of  society,  or  to  affect  the  diverse  fields  of  human 
thought  and  activity.  Its  spirit  inspired  the  warm  zeal  of 
Farel.  It  elevated  the  comprehensive  intellectual  vision,  and 
directed  the  mighty  organising  power  of  Calvin.  It  sanctified 
the  classic  taste  and  the  eloquent  wisdom  of  Beza.  The  in- 
direct effects  of  the  same  great  impulse  were  variously  mani- 
fested in  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Coligny,  in  the  original 
philosophy  of  Ramus,  in  the  popular  poetry  of  Marot,  in  the 
nature-taught  art  and  scientific  anticipation  of  Bernard  Palissy. 
Yet  the  Reformation  failed  to  win  France.  The  chivalrous 
king  Francis,  after  all  his  patronage  of  reviving  letters  and 
arts,  refused,  in  a  decisive  moment,  the  noblest  gift  of  his  age, 
and  becam^  a  persecutor.  Under  the  last  feeble  princes  of  the 
house  of  Yalois,  who,  but  for  that  ferocity  which  mingled  in 
ghastly  contrast  with  their  luxury,  might  be  compared  to  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Clovis  or  of  Charlemagne,  the 
country  was  torn  by  factions,  which  embraced  and  corrupted 
all  classes  of  the  community.  At  the  court,  Italian  craft  strove 
hard  to  balance  the  power  of  Guisian  popularity  and  ambition, 
by  temporary  alliances  with  feudal  pride  and  the  spirit  of 
nationality.  Into  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  the  Huguenots 
were  gradually  drawn  ;  but  let  those  who  charge  them  with 
turbulence  remember  their  unresisting  endurance  and  active 
loyalty  during  the  course  of  several  persecuting  reigns,  and  the 
injustice  which  deprived  them  of  their  wisest  leaders.  Calvin, 
in  gifts  and  character  so  high  an  example  of  French  genius, 
had  early  been  obliged  to  quit  Paris  ;  and  even  the  rocks  and 
marshes  of  Saintonge  had  afforded  him  but  temporary  shelter. 
Beza,  the  eloquent  and  generous,  who  had  longed  to  terminate 
controversy  with  a  hymn,  followed  him  ere  long.  The  flames 
or  the  Bastille  disposed  of  the  best  of  those  who  did  not  flee  to 
some  place  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  men  who  remained  had 
often  to  choose  between  the  battle-field  and  some  rehearsal  of 
St  Bartholomew.  It  is  unfair,  then,  to  bring  the  charge  or 
rebellion  against  those  who  fought  to  save  themselves  and  their 
families  from  lawless  cruelty,  or  placed  themselves  under  the 
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protection  of  those  princes  and  lords  who  still  possessed  loi 
recognised  feudal  rights.     As  Mr  Agnew  remarks  : 

**  In  order  to  understand  the  justification  of  civil  war  in  France  at 
this  period,  we  must  consider  some  points  of  difference  from  our  views 
of  law  and  loyalty,  belonging  to  the  very  constitution  of  ancient  govern- 
ment, as  compared  with  modern  monarchy  and  executive  authority.  .  .  . 
The  reader  must  picture  a  French  Protestant  congregation,  forbidden 
to  carry  arms,  yet  surrounded  by  Roman  Catholics,  armed  with 
weapons  which  a  raging  priesthood  stirred  them  up  to  use  against  the 
unarmed  worshippers  ; — the  law  not  visiting  such  murderous  assaults 
with  any  punishment.  It  must  also  be  reaUsed  that  it  was  consistent 
with  loyalty  for  a  noble  to  have  a  fortress  over  which  the  king  had  no 
active  jurisdiction,  and  for  a  town,  such  as  La  Rochelle,  to  be  equally 
independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  independent  rulers  of  a  fort  or 
walled  town  had  some  duties  to  their  own  dependents,  to  which  even 
the  king's  claims  must  be  postponed.  The  supreme  authority  of  a 
king  over  all  towns  and  castles  was  a  state  of  things  which  in  theory 
he  might  wish,  but  it  was  not  the  constitution  of  France  ;  and  there- 
fore such  coveting  was  a  species  of  radicalism  on  his  part." 

At  length,  like  ^lany  of  his  associates  in  wickedness,  the  last 
and  most  worthless  Valois  met  a  violent  death.  The  banner 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  like  a  star  in  the  gloom,  now  drew  the 
attention  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Huguenots.  His  cause 
passed  through  trials  to  victory,  and  many  trusted  that  the 
triumph  of  tlieir  faith  was  near.  But  years  of  civil  war  had 
done  their  evil  work.  The  cause  was  relatively  weaker  in 
numbers  than  it  had  been  thirty  years  before,  and  it  was 
weakened  more  fatally  by  the  worldliness,  factiousness,  and 
licence  characteristic  of  the  time.  Henry  himself  fell  before 
the  temptation  which  his  mother  had  bravely  withstood,  and 
purchased  by  this  defection  a  diadem  which  he  might  have 
won  by  patience,  or  exchanged  for  purer  renown.  It  was  one 
of  the  evil  signs  of  that  time  that  such  a  step  was  recommended 
by  one  who,  in  other  respects,  was  a  wise  and  faithful  coun- 
sellor, Maximillian  de  Sully, — who,  a  Huguenot  himself, 
directed  without  ostentation  the  course  of  that  new  and  bril- 
liant policy  which  chiefly  distinguished  his  master's  reign,  and 
which,  had  it  not  been  rudely  interrupted,  might  have  antici- 
pated the  successes  of  a  later  age.  Brave  and  gifted  men  there 
still  were,  such  as  Du  Plessis  and  DAubign^  worthy  contem- 
poraries of  the  great  Englishmen  who  united  with  them  in 
lamenting  the  defection  of  "  Sir  Bourbon."  But  their  virtues 
were  those  of  the  departing  rather  than  of  the  approaching 
day.  Their  words  were  unheeded  by  the  shrewd  statesmen 
who  saw  no  hope  for  France  excepting  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  and  who  exalted  policy  to  a  place  of  importance  which 
they  would  not  concede  to  distinctive  principles.     Zealous  men 
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soon  lost  their  influence  in  the  councils  of  Henry.  They  dis- 
trusted a  king,  who,  as  they  naturally,  but  not  quite  justly, 
feared,  might  prove  as  untrue  to  men  as  he  had  been  to  God. 
In  the  view  of  those  dangers,  the  approach  of  which  they 
divined  only  too  correctly,  they  were  disposed  to  take  such 
measures  for  their  own  protection  as  the  fickleness  and  the 
tardy  friendship  of  Henry  seemed  to  render  necessary,  and  to 
trust  to  the  aid  of  that  higher  power  which  had  already  vindi- 
cated their  good  cause.  "  I  see  how  the  game  is  played,"  Du 
Plessis  had  said  ;  "  they  will  make  you  condemn  truth  within 
four  walls  ;  and  God  will  grant  me  grace,  if  I  live,  to  make  it 
resound  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  at  length  granted.  Defective  as 
this  charter  of  Protestantism  was  as  a  recognition  of  religious 
liberty,  it  yet  supplied,  in  the  securities  given  to  the  Huguenot 
community,  some  important  conditions  of  that  prosperity  which 
gave  France  for  a  time  the  foremost  place  among  the  nations. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  compromise.  Henry  was  pressed  on  one  side 
by  the  intolerance  of  parties  whose  acquiescence  in  his  claims 
he  had  purchased,  but  not  secured ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  old  friends,  whose  suspicions  were  inflamed  by 
turbulent  men  for  their  own  ends.  For  their  restriction  of 
their  spiritual  rights  by  the  prohibition  of  their  worship  in 
Paris  and^ther  important  cities,  the  Protestants  were  com- 
pensated by  the  recognition  of  certain  '"'cautionary  towns," 
where  they  were  allowed  to  maintain  garrisons.  This  ominous 
and  questionable  arrangement  was  in  accordance  with  those 
feudal  laws  which  were  doomed  to  give  way  before  the  advanc- 
ing strength  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  it  was  necessitated  by  the 
circumstances  of  that  time,  and  the  attitude  of  a  party  resolved 
to  maintain  in  the  constitution  an  element  of  intolerance.  In 
answei  to  the  unjust  and  inconsistent  charges  often  brought 
against  the  Huguenots,  Mr  Agnew  has  the  following  important 
remarks  : — 

"  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  by  now  becoming  a  party  to  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  the  country,  the  Protestant  Church  assumed  an  im- 
perial position  which  no  civihsed  empire  can  tolerate,  and  that  there- 
fore the  suppression  of  that  Church  by  Louis  XIV.,  though  executed 
with  indefensible  cruelty,  was  the  dictate  of  political  necessity. 

'*  The  reply  to  this  allegation  is,  that  the  treaty  was  only  ihe  re- 
enactment  and  further  extension  of  a  peculiar  way  of  tolerating  Pro- 
testants, devised  by  the  kings  of  France  as  the  only  plan  by  which  to 
evade  the  necessity  of  being  intolerant,  which  the  coronation  oath  made 
them  swear  to  be.  The  plea  that  Protestants,  as  religionists,  were 
not  implicitly  subject  to  the  king,  but  were  to  be  negotiated  with  like 
a  foreign  power,  was  the  only  apology  for  tolerating  them  consistent 
even  with  the  modified  oath  sworn  by  Henri  IV.  :  'I  will  endeavour, 
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to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  in  good  faith,  to  drive  out  of  my 
jurisdiction,  and  from  the  lands  under  my  sway,  all  heretics  denounced 
by  the  Church.' 

'*  Eoyalty,  which  planned  the  treaty,  was  at  least  as  guilty  as  the 
Protestant  Church,  which  entered  into  the  plan.  If  persecution  and 
extinction  were  the  righteous  wages  of  the  transaction,  the  humble 
accomplice  was  not  the  only  party  that  had  earned  them.  The  treaty 
to  which  we  allude  is  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,  dated  1598,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  observance  of  which  the  Protestant  Church  received 
several  towns,  with  garrisons  and  ammunition,  to  be  held  and  defended 
by  their  own  party  in  independent  feudal  style. 

**  That  this  was  a  political  eyesore,  in  a  statesman-like  view,  is  now 
acknowledged.  But  that  it  was  the  last  chance  for  religious  peace  and 
tolerance  in  France,  cannot  be  denied  on  the  other  hand.  And  to  say 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  great  persecution  would  be  a  historical 
blunder. 

*'  The  bigotry  of  the  Koman  Catholics  was  the  cause.  In  the  pro- 
vinces persecution  was  perpetual.  Illegal  treatment  of  individuals 
and  congregations  was  rarely  punished  ;  while  the  local  magistrate, 
instead  of  a  protector,  was  often  a  leading  persecutor.  Through 
priestly  instigation  and  intimidation  the  atmosphere  of  France  was 
heated  with  uncontrollable  and  inextinguishable  malignity  against  the 
Protestants,  who  gained  nothing  by  fighting  with  truce-breakers. 

**  Any  right  or  privilege  rendering  the  Edict  of  Nantes  theoretically 
dangerous,  as  inconsistent  with  regal  domination,  had  no  being  after 
1629.  The  monarch  who  carried  out  the  great  and  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century  had  no  such  materials  wherewith  to 
fabricate  a  political  justification." 

The  fruits  of  Henry's  liberal  policy  were  not  long  suffered  to 
ripen  in  peace.  Soon  after  his  tragical  death,  the  fears  of  the 
Protestants  were  re-awakened  by  the  errors  of  a  weak  and 
bigoted  queen,  and  the  spirit  of  feudal  turbulence  displayed 
itself  anew.  Another  great  crisis  of  Protestantism  was  ap- 
proaching. The  forcible  restoration  of  Popery  in  Beam  deter- 
mined many  of  the  ardent  Huguenots  of  the  south.  Powerful 
nobles  and  sturdy  citizens  took  up  arms  against  a  government 
which  inspired  neither  respect  nor  confidence.  Amidst  the 
confusion  of  this  retrograde  period,  the  history  of  which  reveals 
a  nation  divided  against  itself,  a  prey  to  intrigue  and  violence, 
there  rises  before  us  the  commanding  form  of  Richelieu.  His 
character  has  elements  of  attraction  for  the  hero- worshipper  ; 
and  some  modern  writers  have  applauded  a  policy  which  was 
attended  by  imposing  conquests  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
feudal  chiefs  were  humbled  or  destroyed,  and  the  feeble  Louis 
XIII.  became  more  absolute  than  his  most  vigorous  predecessors 
had  been.  The  "cautionary  towns,"  especially  La  Rochelle, 
were  offensive  to  the  great  cardinal  on  account  of  their  feudal 
Tights,  even  more  than  on  account  of  their  warm  Protestantism ; 
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and  in  subduing  them  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he  undoubtedly 
sought  to  strengthen  the  monarchy.     His  resumption  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Henry  and  Sully  won  for  France  a  command- 
ing position  and  a  succession  of  brilliant  conquests.     But  these 
advantages  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  destruction  of  freedom 
and  true  nobleness.     French  feudalism,  with  all  its  vices,  had 
been  a  check  on  royal  despotism  and  intolerance,  which  were 
not  restrained,  as  in  England,  by  a  powerful  middle-class  and 
well-defined   parliamentary  rights.      The  great  statesmen  of 
France  did  not  attempt  to  limit  that  monarchical  power  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  enabled  them  to  consolidate  ;  while 
they  left  the  noblesse  in  the  possession  of  odious  privileges 
w^hich  made  them  at  last  unpopular  as  well  as  powerless.     The 
subjugation  of  the  "  cautionary  towns,"  whose  privileges  had 
saved  them  from  massacre,  left  Protestantism  unprotected  by 
aught  but  the  word  of  a  despot.     Richelieu  encouraged  litera- 
ture, and  his  institution  of  the  Academy  was  doubtless  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  glory  of  France.     It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  he  owed  the  idea  of  this  celebrated 
establishment  to  a  Huguenot.     Valentin  Conrart,  who  has  been 
called  the  "  Father  of  the  French  Academy,"  had  previously 
founded   a  private   association   for   the   improvement  of  the 
national    literature,    and   its    success   induced    the   sagacious 
cardinal  ttT  extend  the  aid  of  government  to  a  project  which  his 
interests,  not  less  than  his  sympathies,  disposed  him  to  favour. 
Conrart,  who  became  secretary,  and  afterwards  chancellor,  of  the 
new  institution,  seems  to  have  accepted  the  royal  favour  with 
some  reluctance,  and  never  deserted  his  own  church,  to  the 
hymnology  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  contributed.     The  cor- 
rupting influence  of  court  favour  prevailed  over  the  mind  of 
his  successor,  Pellisson,  who  renounced  the  Reformed  religion ; 
indeed,  it  soon  became  evident  that  literature  was  patronised 
in  order  that  it  might  be  bribed,  and  the  Academy  itself  be- 
came a  means  of  strengthening  a  despotic  government  and  a 
dominant  church. 

"  After  the  pacification  of  1G29,"  says  Mr  Agnew,  "the  Hu- 
guenots '  rested  all  their  hopes  of  religious  liberty  upon  the 
monarch's  satisfaction,  with  their  complete  subjection  to  royal 
jurisdiction,  and  with  the  very  strong  loyalty  of  their  piinciples 
and  manifestoes.'  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  their 
fidelity  and  good  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  premier 
of  France,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  under  whose  administration  they 
enjoyed  much  tranquillity,  and  by  whose  recommendation  they 
filled  many  important  offices  in  the  financial  department  of 
his  Majesty's  government."  The  Cardinal  called  the  people  of 
Montauban  his  good  friends,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  at 
another  time :  "  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  little 
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flock  ;  if  they  graze  on  noxious  herbs,  at  least  they  do  not 
stray."  During  the  "  War  of  the  Fronde/'  they  were  of  much 
use  to  him  :  the  court  acknowledged  that  they  had  steadied  the 
crown  when  it  was  tottering  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  himself,  in  1652, 
declared  his  obligations  to  their  loyalty.  Strange  to  say,  these 
very  services  were  afterwards  made  the  ground  of  a  plea  for 
persecution,  for  it  was  contended  that  a  body  whose  power  had 
thus  preserved  the  monarchy  might  one  day  become  dangerous 
to  the  royal  authority.  Such  was  the  reward  of  that  loyalty 
which  had  impelled  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles  to  fight 
under  the  royal  standard,  at  a  former  period,  against  their 
brethren  in  religion,  and  more  recently  against  the  leading 
members  of  their  own  order. 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  Protestants  did 
not  now  yield  too  much  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  their 
age  and  country.     The  period  of  Mazarin's  administration  has 
been  called  the  golden  age  of  Protestantism  in  France ;  perhaps 
the  appellation  of  silver  age  would  be  more  appropriate.     The 
Huguenots  applied  their  energies  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  their 
men  of  rank  distinguished  themselves  in  various  branches  of 
public  service  ;  and  their  ministers  were  deservedly  praised  for 
their   diligence   and    culture.      Men   of    learning    abounded 
amongst  them:  the  names  of  Blondel,  Capell,  Bochart,  obtained 
wide  and   lasting  celebrity.      Their   efforts   to   maintain   an 
educated  as  well  as  pious  clergy  were  most  praiseworthy  and, 
considering  their  disadvantages,  most  successful.     The  writings 
of  Daille,  both  controversial  and  practical,  leave  on  the  reader  s 
mind  a  deep  sense  of  the  rare  gifts  and  elevated  piety  of  which 
their  leading  congregation  received  the  benefit.     Yet  we  miss 
in  the  men  of  that  day  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  their 
fathers.     They  were  men  of  thought  rather  than  of  action. 
Restrained  from  spiritual  efforts  among  those  without,  they 
did  not  retain  that  burning  zeal  which,  in  former  days,  had 
been  a  mighty  power  in  the  land.     Their  Synods,  gradually 
restricted  in  authority,  were  also  summoned  rarely,  so  that 
discipline   must   have  decayed ;   and  at   last  appeared  more 
openly  those  "  variations "  of  doctrine  with  which  those  who 
interfered  with  their  government  were  the  foremost  to  charge 
them.     That  tendency  towards  the  softening  of  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions which  marks  an  age  of  reaction,   and  from  which 
hierarchical  churches  were  not  free,  was  favoured  by  the  decline 
of  legitimate  ecclesiastical  authority.     The  modified  Calvinism 
taught  by  Amyraud,  but  derived  by  him,  as  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  learned  and  ingenious  Cameron,  must  have  weakened 
the  church  as  much  by  its  inherent  inconsistency  as  by  the 
controversies  it  occasioned.     With  good  reason  had  the  specula- 
tions of  this  eminent  scholar  aroused  forebodings  in  the  mind 
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of  honest  Andrew  Melville,  who  saw  in  his  young  countryman 
one  who  was  to  exert  an  influence  very  different,  in  some 
resjDOCts,  from  his  own,  or  that  of  his  fellow-exiles.  Even  the 
loyalty  of  some  Huguenots  was  perhaps  too  much  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  servility  which  now  began  to  possess  all  ranks  in 
France.  The  attacks  of  the  famous  Salmasius,  and  of  Du 
Moulin  the  younger,  on  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  were 
officious  and  indiscriminate ;  and  the  subsequent  alliance 
between  Mazarin  and  Cromwell,  advantageous  to  both  nations, 
must  have  perplexed  the  loyalty  of  men  whose  brethren  had 
received  tokens  of  dislike  from  the  zealous  royalists  of  England. 

These,  however,  were  faults  with  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Huguenots  had  little  right  to  charge  them.  Some  of  them 
may  be  said  to  have  served  monarchy  only  too  well.  When 
Louis  assumed  the  government,  he  renewed  the  promises  of 
his  predecessors ;  but  it  soon  became  too  evident  that  he  re- 
garded Protestantism  as  an  obstacle  to  the  course  of  his  over- 
weening ambition,  and  that  this  vineyard  of  Naboth  was  not 
to  be  long  allowed  to  offend  the  eyes  of  royalty.  Obedience, 
active  as  well  as  passive,  had  been  cheerfully  yielded,  but 
there  yet  remained  one  fortress  that  had  not  owned  his 
supreme  authority.  Conscience  had  not  been  subdued,  and, 
to  effect  this  conquest,  he  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  employ  the 
terrible  po^er  with  which  the  policy  of  preceding  statesman 
had  invested  him.  With  stealthy  steps  he  proceeded  to  assail 
the  few  surviving  privileges  of  Protestantism,  to  cripple  its 
resources,  to  remove  from  positions  of  influence  its  leading 
adherents,  and  to  corrupt,  or  terrify  into  apostasy,  all  whose 
faith  and  courage  were  not  proof  against  severe  trials.  In  this 
design  he  was  doubtless  engaged  by  superstition  as  well  as 
love  of  power,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  those  pernicious 
influences  which,  in  France,  have  too  often  overcome  the  good 
faith  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  kings. 

The  arts  of  persuasion  were  applied  too  successfully  to  the 
minds  of  the  younger  Huguenot  nobles.  Not  only  were  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  disguised  and  softened  ;  they  were  recom- 
mended with  all  the  subtleties  of  specious  logic,  and  all  the 
fascinations  of  splendid  oratory.  The  ruling  powers  were  for- 
tunate, it  must  be  owned,  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  men 
who  combined  the  special  training  of  the  priesthood  with  the 
literary  culture  imparted  by  the  academy,  and  who  could  em- 
ploy their  eloquence  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  appealed  so 
strongly  to  self-interest.  The  prevailing  desire  for  strength 
and  permanence  in  public  institutions  concurred,  in  a  country 
lately  delivered  from  anarchy,  with  the  influences  of  fashion 
and  authority.  *' Conversions"  soon  became  numerous.  Many 
aristocratic  families  had  already  embraced  the  state  religion : 
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conspicuous  among  these  was  the  great  house  of  Cond^,  which 
had  once  been  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  It  was 
a  proud  day  for  the  court  and  clergy  when  it  was  announced 
that  Marshal  Turenne  had  become  a  proselyte  of  Rome.  His 
example  proved  contagious ;  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  that  church  could  fairly  claim  any  share  in  the  honours 
of  men  w^ho,  like  him,  had  won  distinction  before  entering  her 
communion.  If  Protestantism  had  reason  to  lament  the 
defection  of  some  who  may  be  classed  among  the  wise,  the 
mighty,  or  the  noble,  the  lack  of  faithfulness  revealed  by  trials 
and  temptations  served  to  display,  in  brighter  lustre,  the  con- 
stancy of  her  genuine  adherents.  Amongst  these  there  re- 
mained men  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  abilities,  who 
refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  idol  of  human  authority. 
"  The  Revocation,"  says  M.  Guizot,  in  his  beautiful  memoir  of 
Lady  Rachel  Russell,  "  cost  France  three  admirable  and  glori- 
ous servants.  Marshal  Schomberg  in  the  army.  Admiral  Du- 
quesne  in  the  navy,  and  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  in  diplomacy. 
To  the  first  and  the  third  we  shall  again  refer.  Duquesne  had 
the  courage  to  resist  the  personal  solicitations  of  the  king,  and 
retained  in  old  age  the  convictions  of  his  youth.  Nor  did  the 
Huguenot  ministers,  in  general,  disgrace  their  noble  cause 
when  they  saw  the  approach  of  its  darkest  hour.  Men  ap- 
peared among  tl)em  who  did  not  fear  to  encounter  the  majestic 
eloquence  and  the  imposing  logic  of  Bossuet.  The  Protestants 
had  been  deprived  of  many  advantages,  the  value  of  which 
was  well  known  to  their  adversaries.  Their  position  excluded 
them  from  much  participation  in  the  honours  connected  with 
the  literary  movement  of  the  age.  That  movement,  as  Vinet 
has  profoundly  observed,  displayed  little  reverence  or  love  for 
nature,  little  regard  for  the  associations  of  national  history, 
little  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  or  the  sorrows  of  the 
people.  Artificial  and  courtly,  it  was  deficient  in  those 
elements  of  permanent  strength  which  Protestants  might  partly 
have  contributed,  had  opportunity  or  encouragement  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  Yet  the  leading  ministers  maintained,  in 
their  preaching,  a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence ;  some 
of  them  were  accomplished  controversialists;  and  not  a  few, 
when  occasion  required,  mingled  on  equal  terms  with  men  of 
science  and  letters.  Claude,  who  attained  high  reputation  as 
a  preacher,  could  defend  the  Protestant  faith  with  skill  and 
ability,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  his  fellow-religionists  with 
pathetic  power.  Basnage,  sprung  from  a  family  distinguished 
both  in  theology  and  in  law,  could  return  with  damaging  force 
the  attacks  of  the  ''  Eagle  of  Meaux,"  and  meet  the  charges  of 
violence  and  inconsistency  brought  against  the  Reformers  by 
telling  exposures  of  Romish  prejudice  and  unfairness.     Du 
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Bosc,  an  eloquent  preacher,  was  also  a  skilful  advocate  of  his 
church,  which  he  vindicated  even  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
His  correspondence  with  the  accomplished  Conrart,  and  some 
literary  productions  which  are  appended  to  his  life,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  varied  culture,  an  acute  theologian, 
and  a  genial  friend.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  men,  a 
goodly  number  of  intelligent  and  influential  Huguenots  re- 
jected all  the  plausible  advances  made  by  the  enemies  of  their 
faith. 

But  th^se  temptations  were  soon  accompanied  by  fiery  trials. 
By  a  series  of  encroachments  on  their  privileges  which  invited 
the  insolent  assaults  of  their  enemies,  and  by  a  succession  of 
enactments,  of  which  even  the  perusal  is  painful  and  disgusting, 
they  were  gradually  deprived,  in  matters  affecting  education, 
property,  worship,  and  even  burial,  of  the  ordinary  rights  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  execution  of  these  laws  was  often 
attended  with  circumstances  of  insult  and  barbarity,  which 
must  have  severely  tried  the  patience  of  a  quiet  and  industri- 
ous population.  But  the  foundation  of  their  liberties  was 
already  sapped,  and  their  enemies  chose  the  time  when  there 
was  small  risk  of  resistance  at  home  or  interference  from 
abroad.  The  vine-covered  slopes  of  the  south,  the  rich  meadows 
and  orchards  of  Normandy,  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Pyrenees  aiid  the  Cevennes,  rendered  fertile  by  the  persever- 
ance and  enterprise  of  Huguenots,  were  not  now  the  seats  of 
races  disposed  to  seize  the  weapons  of  war ;  nor  from  the  towns 
which  produced  the  richest  manufactures  of  France  was  active 
resistance  to  be  expected.  The  nobles,  deprived  of  local  in- 
fluence, could  no  longer  act  the  part  of  popular  chiefs;  and  the 
land  was  covered  with  a  network  of  administrative  agency 
which,  bringing  every  district  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
control  of  the  government,  made  any  attempt  at  organised 
opposition  to  its  measures  well  nigh  hopeless.  But,  in  truth, 
the  spirit  which  in  former  days  had  prompted  resistance  to 
tyranny  was  no  longer  apparent  among  the  Huguenots,  and 
Louis  was  encouraged  to  advance  in  his  fatal  course  by  that 
very  patience  which  he  mistook  for  acquiescence. 

A  warning  of  the  approaching  crisis  was  afforded  by  the 
atrocious  plan  of  coercion  employed  by  Louvois,  of  which  tlie 
memory  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  term  dragonnades.  The 
southern  provinces  were  the  first  to  feel  the  horrors  of  military 
licence,  accompanied  by  priestly  intimidation.  Even  these 
acts  were  but  the  presage  of  that  storm  which  burst  on  the 
Protestants  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1G85. 

<*  The  repeal  of  the  law  or  treaty  made  by  Henri  IV.,"  says  Mr 
Agnew,  "  left  Louis  XIV.  uucer  the  douiiiiion  of  the  fearful  clause 
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of  his  coronation  oath  on  the  extermination  of  heretics.  Unqualified 
and  exaggerated  loyalty,  without  the  menacing  safeguards  of  a  treaty, 
was  thus  no  defence  to  the  Protestants.  The  privileges  of  the  Edict 
had,  during  many  years,  been  revoked  one  by  one,  first  by  explaining 
away  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  and  clauses  of  that  legal  document, 
but  latterly  without  any  reason,  and  by  the  mere  declaration  of  the 
king's  pleasure.  '  I  am  above  the  Edict,'  said  Louis  XIV.  So  the 
Revocation  in  1685  was  merely  the  destruction  of  the  surviving  seal- 
ing-wax, ink,  and  parchment  of  1598." 

The  formal  Revocation  was  accompanied  by  decrees  wdiich 
made  the  sanguinary  coronation  oath  the  reverse  of  a  dead 
letter.  The  destruction  of  churches,  the  banishment  of  pastors, 
the  desecration  of  cemeteries,  were  among  the  measures  pre- 
scribed, but  the  climax  of  all  was  the  prohibition  of  flight. 
Under  the  terror  inspired  by  dire  penalties,  multitudes  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  command,  but  this  compliance  brought 
increasing  severities  on  all  who  resorted  to  it  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary shelter.  Servility  had  reached  such  a  point,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  including  persons  of  every  rank,  joined 
in  the  congratulations  offered  to  the  king  by  his  spiritual 
advisers.  But  the  truth  could  not  be  entirely  concealed.  A 
crowd  of  fugitives  made  their  way  to  the  frontiers  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  prohibition,  the  literal  enforcement  of  which  be- 
came in  many  cases  impossible,  and  it  is  believed  that  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  left  the  kingdom.  Even  the 
reports  of  this  emigration,  and  of  its  ruinous  effects  on  the 
industry  of  France,  failed  to  open  completely  the  eyes  of  Louis. 
The  "  Augustan  age  "  of  France  was  disgraced  by  much  of  that 
bigotry  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  "  Nunc  dimittis  "  of 
Chancellor  Letellier,  and  the  flattery  of  Bossuet.  Men  like 
Vauban  deplored  such  ruinous  policy,  but  their  voices  were 
unheeded  or  silenced  amidst  the  paeans  of  perverted  loyalty. 
At  the  bigotry  of  the  kiog  we  cease  to  wonder,  when  we  learn, 
that  to  effect  the  destruction  of  a  Protestant  Church  w^as 
esteemed  a  good  work  even  by  persons  of  rank  and  education. 
De  Bostaquet  informs  us  how,  some  time  before  the  Revoca- 
tion, he  had  gone  to  Paris  in  order  to  save  the  church  at  Linde- 
boeuf  from  destruction,  a  process  having  been  commenced  with 
this  object  by  a  lady  of  quality,  described  by  him  as  "  very 
benevolent,"  who  believed  that  in  thus  acting  she  was  "  making 
a  sacrifice  to  God,"  and  who  yet  continued  to  display  friendship 
in  private  for  some  of  those  whom  she  did  not  suffer  to  worship 
God  in  peace.  After  reading  such  a  statement,  we  can  believe 
that  superstition,  as  well  as  self-interest,  may  have  swayed  the 
mind  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  she  hoped  that  the  sins 
of  Louis  the  profligate  might  be  atoned  for  by  Louis  the 
persecutor. 
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Dumont  de  Bostaquet  also  relates,  in  simple  but  graphic 
terms,  the  commencement  of  the  dragonnades  in  Normandy. 
A  pleasant  and  prosperous  region,  where  the  proprietors  lived 
on  their  estates,  ornamented  their  chateaux  and  gardens,  and 
maintained  the  social  intercourse  and  festal  gaiety  so  dear  to 
their  race  and  order,  was  suddenly  invaded. by  two  regiments 
of  dragoons.  The  people  were  ordered,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
renounce  heresy.  Those  who  hesitated  were  informed  that 
soldiers  would  be  quartered  on  their  houses,  doubtless  with  the 
hints  expressed  in  the  words  of  Louvois,  that  they  were  "  ex- 
pected to  do  any  needful  disorder."  Numbers,  of  course,  made 
a  professed  submission  to  save  their  households  from  insult,  and 
among  these  was  the  seigneur  himself,  whose  resolution  was 
disarmed  by  the  thought  of  his  numerous  and  youthful  family. 
The  "penitents"  were  handed  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  guides 
who  had  come  to  complete  the  work  of  the  soldiery  ;  and  Louis 
received  the  gratifying  news  that  "  the  Pays  de  Caux  had  been 
converted  in  ten  days." 

The  Norman  seigneur  was  too  conscientious  to  carry  into 
practice  his  forced  abjuration.  Bitterly  conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness, he  sought  deliverance  from  pressing  temptations  in 
flight ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  midnight  attempt  to  embark 
his  family  in  a  vessel  for  England,  he  made  his  escape  with 
difficulty  t^ Holland.  There  he  received  intelligence  of  a  sen- 
tence which  doomed  him  to  the  galleys,  and  his  female  relatives, 
whose  convictions  remained  unconquerable,  to  degradation  and 
imprisonment.  By  a  rare  exercise  of  rojal  clemency,  they  were 
afterwards  allowed  to  share  his  exile.  His  lands  were  con- 
fiscated, and  like  many  other  brave  and  honest  men,  he  was 
glad  to  enter  the  service  of  a  state  which,  ere  long,  was  to 
inflict  the  first  effectual  blow  on  the  power  of  Louis.  If  such 
miseries  were  experienced  by  persons  of  rank,  in  a  region 
where  various  circumstances  modified  the  fury  of  persecution, 
how  dread  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  population  in  those 
remoter  provinces,  where  bigotry,  nursed  by  the  memory  of  old 
conflicts,  was  unchecked  by  public  opinion  !  In  those  southern 
regions,  where  escape  was  difficult,  the  religion  had  counted  its 
warmest  supporters,  and  there  the  condition  of  the  Huguenots 
at  length  became  such,  that  they  could  represent  themselves 
as  forbidden  either  to  live  or  to  die. 

Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  each  received  thousands 
of  fugitives.  In  England,  the  public  sympathy  for  the  nume- 
rous emigrants  called  forth  a  collection,  to  which  James  II., 
who  had  already  expressed  his  dislike  for  them,  was  neverthe- 
less induced  to  consent ;  though  he  pacified  his  French  patron 
by  ordering  the  work  of  Pastor  Claude  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

These  events,  indeed,  gave  the  Protestants  of  Britain  some 
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warning  of  the  fate  which  was  then  impending  over  them. 
Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  real  significance  of  that  struggle 
for  religious  liberty  which  some  modern  historians  have  de- 
scribed as  a  fanatical  revolt  against  law  and  order.  "  The 
sympathy  of  James  II  /'  says  our  author,  *'  seemed  to  clear  the 
French  persecutor's  mind  of  all  alarms."  Two  elements  of  the 
case,  however,  Louis  omitted  in  his  calculations, — the  stern 
opposition  which  James  was  destined  to  encounter,  and  the 
light  which  was  to  be  thrown  on  his  own  designs  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Huguenots.  Thus  the  persecution  in  France,  in 
itself  so  painful  and  perplexing  to  our  contemplations,  was  made 
conducive  to  the  deliverance  of  Protestantism  in  Britain;  and  the 
once  renowned,  but  now  desolate  church  in  France,  entered 
on  a  new  and  wider  sphere  of  influence,  no  longer  national  but 
European.  Louis,  in  his  blindness,  had  cast  off  or  tarnished 
the  brightest  jewels  in  his  crown.  From  that  hour  his  glory 
began  to  wane,  and  its  best  elements  were  transferred  to  the 
realms  which  he  sought  to  enslave.  Commerce,  industry,  mili- 
tary glory,  even  literary  pre-eminence,  fled  with  truth  and 
liberty  to  those  lands  which  French  ambition  had  menaced. 
The  Revocation  has  been  justly  accounted  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  English  revolution. 

As  the  hour  of  that  great  crisis  approached,  none  were  more 
conscious  of  its  momentous  character  than  the  Protestants  of 
France  ;  and  when  the  infatuation  of  James  gave  the  signal 
to  impatient  England,  the  exiles  felt  that  better  days  were  in 
store  for  themselves.  When  the  Dutch  fleet  bore  the  arma- 
ment of  deliverance  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  it  was  attended 
by  the  fervent  prayers  of  many  a  persecuted  Huguenot,  and  it 
contained  companies  of  refugees  which  constituted  the  flower 
of  that  well-selected  host.  The  Prince  of  Orange  appreciated 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  these  exiles,  and  they  saw  in  him 
a  captain  raised  up  to  vindicate  and  sustain  their  cause. 
Among  those  who  followed  the  prince  was  Dumont  de  Bos- 
taquet,  whose  trials  had  made  him  an  earnest  man,  and  a  will- 
ing soldier  in  what  he  regarded  as  "a  sacred  war/'  His 
memoirs  paint,  in  lively  colours,  the  animated  scenes  which  he 
witnessed  during  the  voyage ;  describing  with  graphic  force 
the  grand  spectacle  suddenly  presented  to  assembled  multi- 
tudes on  either  side  the  Channel,  when  the  sudden  rising  of  a 
fog  revealed  that  fleet  which  caused  France  to  tremble,  but  bore 
the  deliverer,  with  prosperous  sails,  towards  exulting  Britain  ; 
and  relating  the  memorable  landing  at  Torbay,  where  the 
glassy  waters,  the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  moonlight 
that  followed,  seemed,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  nature,  to 
combine  in  favouring  and  distinguishing  the  great  enterprise. 

Among  the  officers  of  that  army  which  marched,  in  almost 
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bloodless  triumph,  from  the  coast  of  Devon  to  Loudon,  there 
was  one  man,  wlio,  as  Macaulay  says,  divided  with  William  the 
attention  of  the  spectators.  "  That,  men  said,  was  the  great 
Count  Schomberg,  the  first  soldier  in  Europe  since  Turenne 
and  Cond^  were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and  valour  had 
saved  the  Portuguese  monarchy  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros, 
the  man  who  had  earned  a  still  higher  glory  by  resigning  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of  his  religion." 

This  excellent  man  and  illustrious  soldier  has  been  justly 
ranked  among  the  Huguenots,  although  he  was  not  a  French- 
man by  birth  or  descent.  Germany,  the  land  of  his  nativity 
and  of  his  ancestry,  might  have  claimed  him  as  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  sons,  had  not  the  troubles  of  a  stormy 
period  deprived  the  fatherland  of  his  greatest  services,  and 
himself  of  part  of  his  due  celebrity.  "He  was  by  birth  a 
German  Count,  a  scion  of  a  noble  house  in  the  Palatinate. 
His  mother  was  an  English  lady ;  and  when  he  was  but  a  boy, 
he  became  a  citizen  of  the  world.  By  his  talents  he  became  a 
good  Frenchman ;  and  by  his  habits  he  ripened  into  a  grand 
and  uncomplaining  exile,  and  a  model  British  subject  and 
soldier." 

This  is  the  brief  summary  of  a  life  which  extended  over 
more  than  fourscore  years,  during  which  Schomberg  may  be  said 
to  have  wimessed  and  shared  the  deeds  of  three  successive 
generations  of  military  men.  Qf  the  more  minute  narrative 
which  follows  we  select  the  chief  incidents.  Driven  from  his 
native  country  in  company  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth  Stewart,  he  had  entered  the  Dutch  army, 
and  served  under  two  great  captains,  Maurice  and  Frederick 
Henry,  the  sons  of  William  the  Silent.  Subsequent  changes 
in  Holland  having  led  him  to  offer  his  services  to  France,  he 
had  joined  that  church  of  the  Huguenots  which  he  afterwards 
vindicated  in  the  days  of  its  adversity.  He  had  served  with 
the  "  Scottish  Guards,"  and  shared  the  glories  of  Turenne  and 
Sir  William  Lockhart  of  Lee ;  and  his  fame  had  procured  for 
him  an  invitation  from  Charles  II.,  who  wished  to  re-organise 
the  English  army.  To  the  "merry  monarch"  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  act  the  part  of  Mentor,  although  Charles  could 
own  the  merits  of  a  man  whose  good  advice  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  follow.  We  have  an  account  of  the  great  exploits  in 
Portugal,  by  which  Schomberg  secured  the  independence  of 
that  country,  wdiich  was  soon  to  become  a  useful  ally  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  yet  greater  moral  heroism  which  induced  him  to  re- 
nounce the  highest  honours  proffered  by  a  monarch,  who  had 
abandoned  the  policy  of  his  wiser  predecessors,  to  engage  in  a 
crusade  against  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the  service  of 
the  "  Great  Elector"  of  Brandenburg,  he  then  aided  the  efforts 
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which  laid  the  foundation  of  Prussian  influence.  When  at  last 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  resolved  to  lead  on  his  memorable  ex- 
pedition, he  fixed  on  this  veteran  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  act  as  Deputy-General  of  the  Protestant  forces. 

In  England,  Schomberg  acquired  great  popularity  by  his 
courtesy,  prudence,  and  probity.  When  the  war  in  Ireland 
commenced,  he  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  British 
forces,  and  fulfilled  his  commission  with  moderation  and  disin- 
terestedness as  well  as  valour.  When  the  king  arrived  in 
person,  and  determined  on  the  movement  which  occasioned 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Schomberg  recommended  delay.  The 
king's  desire,  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  pre- 
vailed over  the  advice  of  the  veteran.  With  an  anticipation  of 
his  fate,  he  hastened  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  fell  while 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  river.  It  was  observed  by  his 
friends  that  the  last  sermon  to  which  he  listened  was  on  the 
text,  ''  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee,"  and  the  words  seemed  applicable,  in  their  deeper  sense, 
to  the  termination  of  that  faithful  as  well  as  heroic  life. 

The  fame  of  this  great  soldier  has  perhaps  been  diminished 
by  the  very  length  and  variety  of  those  services  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  early  expatriation,  were  rendered  to  many 
different  nations.  But  his  adherence  to  Protestant  principles 
gave  consistency  to  his  career.  The  Reformation  has  been 
decried  by  some  as  a  negative  movement.  But  it  says  much 
for  the  positive  influence  of  living  Protestantism,  that  its 
principles,  regulating  the  minds  of  men  who  were  forced  to  be- 
come soldiers  of  fortune,  could  supply  the  place  of  patriotism, 
and  make  them,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
noble  examples  of  disinterestedness  and  fidelity. 

The  fame  of  Schomberg  has  been  well  preserved  in  the  land 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  last  exploits.  Old  Ulster  ballads, 
descriptive  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  give  a  prominence  to 
the  name  of  "brave  Duke  Schomberg"  which  shews,  at  least, 
what  was  the  popular  estimate  of  his  merits.  Several  noble 
British  families,  including  that  of  Lothian,  claim  descent  from 
this  hero.  Mr  Agnew  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention 
to  his  consistent  and  glorious  career. 

Two  eminent  men,  sons  of  the  great  diplomatist  Ruvigny, 
now  appear  on  the  stage  of  British  history.  Their  father  had 
sought  a  retreat  in  England,  where  his  long  residence  as 
ambassador,  and  his  connection  with  several  noble  houses,  had 
already  made  his  name  familiar.  His  eldest  son,  Henri,  also 
sacrificed  fame  and  interest  in  France.  Along  with  his  brother 
Pierre,  surnamed  La  Caillemotte,  he  entered  the  service  of 
William.  Pierre  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  Boyne.  Of 
this  good  and  brave  man  Lady  Rachel  Russell  thus  writes : 
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"  My  soul  realises  a  strong  hope  that  his  spirit  is  now  reposing 
in  the  arms  of  that  Saviour  on  whom  he  did  repose  with  so 
much  faith."  On  the  long  and  honourable  career  of  Henri, 
Earl  of  Galway,  we  cannot  dwell.  Mr  Agnew  has  done  justice 
to  his  memory,  by  vindicating  him  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  enemies,  more  especially  from  the  aspersions  by  which  his 
military  reputation,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  was  unjustly 
clouded.  In  a  quaint  but  interesting  sermon  by  old  Fleming, 
the  well  known  writer  on  prophecy,  we  find  allusions  to  this 
eminent  soldier,  w^hich  prove  that  his  fame  had  reached  a  high 
point  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  He  is  entitled  *'  that  great 
general  and  statesman,"  and  placed  among  the  "first  three"  of 
Britain's  champions,  the  name  of  Ruvigny  being  associated  with 
those  of  Marlborough  and  Peterborough.  Not  the  least  of 
those  benefits,  derived  by  Britain  from  the  emigration,  was  the 
new  life  infused  into  her  peerage  by  the  elevation  of  such  men. 
During  the  despotic  reigns  it  had  been  much  corrupted  by  the 
prevailing  servility,  and  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
good  men  in  those  dark  days,  when 

•*      .     .     .     Like  a  Roman,  Sydney  bent  his  head, 
And  Russell's  milder  blood  the  scaffold  wet." 

It  required^o  be  freshened  by  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  "  invin- 
cible knights  of  old,"  whom  neither  temptation  nor  fear  could 
overcome.  Prejudice  represented  the  emigrants  as  foreign 
adventurers,  but  it  had  been  well  for  the  country  if  all  her 
chiefs,  and  especially  all  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  had  been 
men  like  Schomberg  or  Ruvigny.  Of  the  latter  Mr  Agnew 
well  says  :  "  The  titles  and  rewards  we  gave  him  were  inferior 
to  those  which  he  resigned  in  France.  .  .  .  Love  of  wealth  and 
honours  would  have  kept  him  at  home." 

The  Huguenot  colony  at  Portarliugton,  which  Ruvigny  had 
founded,  was  the  last  retreat  of  many  brave  refugees,  one  of 
w^hom  was  the  genial  De  Bostaquet.  Mr  Agnew  gives  interest- 
ing notices  of  other  distinguished  officers  in  the  British  army, 
who  were  Huguenots  or  descendants  of  Huguenots.  Among 
these,  Miremont,  Montandre,  and  the  Ligoniers,  deserve  special 
mention.  One  name,  especially,  calls  up  interesting  associations, 
that  of  Cavalier,  the  hero  of  the  Cevennes,  whose  exploits  in 
the  peasant  war  remind  us  of  the  Scottish  hero  Cleland,  and 
whose  indomitable  valour  compelled  the  proud  Louis  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  adherents  of  a  cause  of  which  he  had  but  lately 
announced  the  extinction. 

Among  the  literary  men  who  took  refuge  in  England,  wore 
Rapiu  the  historian,  Boyer,  of  the  "  Royal  Dictionary,"  and 
Soulign^  grandson  of  Du  Plessis,  who  wrote  on  the  political 
results  of  Romanism.     De  Moivre  and  Desaguliers  acquired 
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fame  as  men  of  science,  Papin  and  Savary  as  inventors.  The 
impulse  given  by  refugees  to  commerce  and  manufactures  was 
immense,  and  the  desolation  brought  on  some  parts  of  France 
by  the  banishment  of  industrious  Huguenots  was  acknowledged 
by  their  enemies.  The  emigrants  "  had  mathematical,  his- 
torical, and  floricultural  societies.  .  .  .  Mathematical  professors 
came  to  their  chairs  from  the  silk  looms  of  Spitalfield. 
Huguenot  weavers  also  went  to  Manchester.  .  .  .  The  tirst 
person  who  contrived  a  machine  moved  by  steam  in  England 
was  Savary  ;  the  best  maker  of  telescopes  was  Dollond." 

Of  the  Huguenot  clergy  Britain  received  a  fair  share.  Some 
maintained,  with  their  congregations,  the  ancient  Calvinistic 
forms.  Others  conformed  to  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  owes  to  French  Protestantism  some  celebrated  names. 
Dr  Allix  made  important  contributions  to  theological  literature ; 
his  history  of  the  Albigenses,  and  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  have 
maintained  their  reputation.  Abbadie,  Dean  of  Killaloe,  was 
an  eloquent  preacher ;  and  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity"  drew  forth  the  warm  admiration  even  of  Madame 
de  Sevignd.  Bishop  Saurin,  and  Dean  Drelincourt,  bore 
names  already  distinguished  in  theology  and  pulpit  eloquence. 
The  great  preacher,  Saurin,  whose  sermons  display  profundity 
of  thought  as  well  as  command  of  language,  became,  like 
Claude  and  Du  Bosc,  an  inhabitant  of  Holland.  Among  the 
descendants  of  Refugees,  who  have  adorned  the  Church  of 
England,  may  be  mentioned  the  acute  and  honest  Jortin,  and 
also  the  excellent  Romaine,  who,  for  a  long  time  almost  a 
solitary  champion  of  evangelism  in  London,  was  himself  a 
bright  example  of  the  "  life,  walk,  and  triumph  of  faith." 

The  retribution  experienced  by  the  persecuting  monarch  was 
speedy  and  severe,  and  France  paid  dearly  for  her  compliance 
with  his  designs.  Her  nobility,  already  humbled,  was  now 
degraded  by  subserviency  and  apostasy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  elevation  of  royal  favourites  and  crafty  adventurers  on  the 
other.  Alienated  from  the  people,  its  members  lost  the  influence 
and  the  independence  that  might  have  made  their  order  a  safe- 
guard to  the  throne.  Military  glory  was  well  nigh  eclipsed  by 
a  series  of  disasters,  to  be  only  partially  retrieved  by  foreigners 
such  as  Berwick  and  Saxe,  with  the  brave  Jacobites  who  served 
under  them.  The  church,  delivered  from  the  salutary  restraints 
of  the  Edict,  soon  lost  the  intellectual  eminence  of  which  she 
had  boasted,  and  sank  under  the  combined  powers  of  corruption 
and  superstition.  The  Jansenists,  the  Mystics,  the  Galilean 
party,  gave  way  in  succession  before  the  ominous  advance  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  mean  time,  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
could  no  longer  be  suppressed,  was  likewise  deprived  of  the 
controlling  influence  which  Protestantism  could  have  presented.  * 
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Religion  was  confounded  with  superstition  ;  light  was  divorced 
from  life.  Truth,  as  in  the  old  allegory,  was  separated  from 
captive  holiness,  and,  wandering  without  a  guide,  fell  under  the 
power  of  infidelity,  lawlessness,  and  despair.  The  new  philo- 
sophy, which  rose  to  avenge  insulted  truth  and  trampled  free- 
dom, at  last  inscribed  on  the  gate  of  the  sepulchre,  "  Death  is 
an  eternal  sleep." 

The  fall  of  liberty  had  probably  been  hastened  by  the  de- 
struction of  that  organised  system  of  government  and  discipline 
which  Calvin  has  been  blamed  for  recommending  to  the  gay 
and  splendour-loving  nation,  but  which,  had  it  been  allowed  to 
work  in  peace,  might  really  have  benefited  France  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  rational,  regulated,  sacred  freedom.  When 
despotism  had  succeeded  in  removing  this  and  every  other 
remnant  of  independence  from  the  land,  the  monarchy  became 
an  imposing  but  hollow  fabric,  of  which  the  solitary  elevation 
indicated  the  absence  of  true  supports.  The  finances,  no  longer 
administered  by  men  of  probity  and  wisdom,  fell  into  irretriev- 
able confusion  through  the  prodigality  and  fraud  which  pre- 
cipitated the  Revolution.  The  masses,  despised  by  a  corrupt 
court  and  a  dependent  nobility,  obtained  neither  knowledge  nor 
hope  except  from  a  light  that  led  astray,  and  thus  ripened  into 
fitting  agents  of  that  retribution  which  visited  king,  priest,  and 
noble  with  the  very  horrors  formerly  inflicted  on  the  reformed. 

Meanwhile  Protestantism,  denounced  and  scorned,  possessed 
a  power  which  survived  that  of  its  enemies.  Ages  of  harassing 
oppression,  varied  only  by  seasons  of  fierce  persecution,  failed 
to  destroy  the  "  Church  of  the  Desert/'  No  pen  has  described 
half  the  prolonged  tortures  endured  in  the  galleys,  or  the  secret 
horrors  of  those  convents  and  prisons  where  many  were  im- 
mured for  life.  Popular  tradition,  indeed,  has  related  in  verses 
of  which  the  touching  simplicity  sometimes  becomes  sublime, 
the  fate  of  dauntless  ministers  who  had  no  pulpits  but  the 
rocks,  no  canopy  but  the  sky,  no  protector  save  the  Monarch  of 
the  universe,  and  who  came  to  regard  the  prison  as  the  abode 
of  the  faithful,  the  scaffold  as  a  ladder  to  heaven.  Such  scenes 
were  witnessed  in  France  no  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  and 
the  Revolution  brought  the  first  charter  of  complete  emancipa- 
tion to  a  still  numerous  body.  Need  we  feel  surprise  on  account 
of  those  errors  and  divisions  with  which  the  Protestants  have 
been  reproached,  especially  by  the  very  j^^^y  which  denied 
instruction  to  their  ministers  and  disciplme  to  their  churches  ? 
Even  the  Revolution  became  the  occasion  of  new  miseries. 
A  free-thinking  nobleman,  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  had  once  re- 
newed the  drasfonnades.  *     Protestants  were  now   to  receive 

*   The  Due  de  Kichelieu. 
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injuries  at  the  hands  of  two  extreme  parties,  which,  hating  each 
other,  were  alike  intolerant  of  true  liberty. 

Yet,  after  all  these  trials,  the  condition  of  French  Protest- 
antism is  hopeful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  has  shared  in  the 
blessings  of  that  spiritual  renewing  which  has  visited  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  our  own  age.  It  can  claim  as  its  adherents 
men  whose  gifts  and  services  are  acknowledged  by  France  and 
Europe.  Despite  of  its  fetters  and  divisions,  it  is  again  a  recog- 
nised power  in  the  land  which  has  been  the  scene  of  its  fiery 
trials.  In  the  reviving  interest  in  its  eventful  history  which  is 
now  manifested  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  we  would  hail 
one  of  the  tokens  of  its  returning  prosperity  in  France,  and  of 
its  favourable  influence  on  the  destiny  of  surrounding  countries, 
in  days  to  come.  W.  B. 


Art.  YI. — The  Recent  War  in  its  heaHngs  on  Popery  and 

Protestantism. 

IT  is  not  our  design,  in  the  present  article,  to  venture  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  proportionate  share  of  blame 
attaching  to  the  several  combatants  in  the  war  now  terminated. 
We  leave  this  to  political  writers  and  to  historians  ;  simply 
remarking,  that  by  whatever  crime  or  series  of  crimes  it  has 
been  brought  about,  that  the  soil  of  Europe  has  of  late  been  so 
largely  stained  with  the  blood  of  brave  men,  there  is  One  in 
heaven  who  never  fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  guilty  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  answer  for  their  misdeeds.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  His  glorious  province  to  bring  ultimate  good  out  of 
present  evil  ;  and  in  altering,  as  He  has  manifestly  done,  the 
relative  positions  of  Popery  and  Protestantism,  He  has  opened 
the  way,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  a  brighter  era  than  that  which 
has  just  closed  in  mortal  strife.  It  is  the  special  object  of  the 
present  article  to  glance  at  certain  principles  or  fixed  laws  which 
have  underlain  modern  European  history  ;  and  assuming,  as  we 
are  warranted  to  do,  their  continued  operation,  to  attempt, 
though  with  becoming  modesty,  to  forecast  the  general  tendency 
of  events,  during  the  cycle  of  changes  which  the  war  has  done 
so  much  to  precipitate.  Though  the  main  theme  is  the  altered 
positions  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  these  faiths,  especially  when  in  sanguinary  collision, 
without  knowing  something  of  the  fleshly  combatants  on  either 
side  ;  the  subject  of  race  will  consequently  occupy  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  this  investigation. 
Some  deeply  pious  Christians,  perpetually  anxious  for  the 
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safety  of  the  ark  of  God,  do  not  like  to  hear  allusion  made  to 
the  varieties  of  mankind  ;  but  they  have  no  well-grounded 
reason  for  the  apprehension  they  entertain.  There  is  not  a 
species  of  our  domestic  animals  that  has  not  run  into  so  many 
diversities,  that,  if  a  naturalist  found  them  wild,  he  would  be 
in  danger  of  pronouncing  them  totally  distinct.  The  bull-dog 
or  the  bloodhound,  which  the  boldest  would  hesitate  to  encoun- 
ter, is  the  same  in  species  with  the  Pariah  dog  of  India,  which 
is  so  cowardly,  that  when  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  follow  a 
traveller  to  bark  at  and  annoy  him,  he  has  only  to  wheel  round, 
and  make  a  demonstration  with  his  stick,  and  the  pack  will  fly 
in  all  directions,  rending  the  air  with  their  yells  of  terror. 
Similar  diversities  exist  among  mankind.  As  a  rule,  if  we 
keep  off  the  Arctic  zone,  where  the  excessive  cold  stunts  human 
development,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  in  various  re- 
spects superior  to  those  of  the  south.  They  are  so,  above  all, 
in  military  qualities.  Not  only  are  northern  soldiers  physically 
stronger  than  those  of  sunnier  climes,  but  they  are  less  elated 
in  victory,  and  less  depressed  in  defeat ;  and  this  equanimity 
strongly  tends  to  give  them  the  superiority  in  a  protracted 
contest.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note,  that  in  the  late  conti- 
nental war,  the  several  combatants  vanquished  each  other  in 
the  order^f  their  proximity  to  the  north.  Prussia  had  the 
superiority  over  Austria,  though  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  latter  country  might  have  been  supposed  to  counterbalance 
the  slightly  more  northerly  situation  of  Prussia.  Again,  Austria 
Completely  held  its  own  against  Italy,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case 
the  races  of  the  north  encountered  one  adapted  to  a  more 
southerly  clime.  A  Hindoo  child  can  generally  walk  before  a 
European  infant  of  the  same  age  can  do  more  than  creep ;  but 
at  length  the  European  will  have  the  physical  superiority. 
So,  again,  a  Hind.oo  boy  of  twelve  will,  as  a  rule,  stand  higher 
in  his  class  than  a  European  of  equal  age  ;  but  by  the  time  the 
two  have  reached  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  European  distances 
his  competitor,  and  is  not  again  overtaken  at  any  future  time. 
A  spectacle  in  some  respects  analogous  has  been  witnessed  on 
the  great  theatre  of  human  history.  In  the  infancy  and  youth 
of  the  world,  the  south  had  the  predominance.  The  paramount 
power  was  successively  held  by  Assyria  and  by  Babylon,  by  Persia, 
by  Greece,  and  by  Rome,  the  north  as  yet  having  made  slow 
progress  towards  civilisation.  But  now  that  the  world  is  be- 
ginning to  approach  its  manhood,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  its  sceptre  will  be  swayed,  not  by  southern,  but 
by  northern  hands.  The  first  are  becoming  last,  and  the  last  first. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  more  narrowly  into  this 
part  of  the  subject.  If  we  except  the  nations  immediately 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  three  leading  races  of 
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Europe  have  for  a  long  time  been  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  anc 
the  Sclavonic  tribes.  In  using  the  first  of  these  appellatives, 
for  convenience'  sake,  it  is  needful  to  add;  that  its  appropriate- 
ness is  matter  of  dispute,  the  distinguished  ethnologist  Latham 
being  of  opinion  tliat  the  Teutons,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cimbri,  so  dreadfully  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  year  B.C. 
106,  and  some  time  later  were  themselves  completely  over- 
thrown by  Marius  in  two  great. battles,  were  really  of  the  Celtic 
race.  But  whatever  we  may  call  them,  whether  Teutons,  or 
Goths,  or  Germans,  they  constitute  that  well-known  family  of 
mankind,  who,  in  one  or  other  cf  their  Scandinavian  or  German 
subdivisions,  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  Holland,  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Posen, 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  as  well  as  the  minor  German  states, 
and  German  Switzerland.  When  the  term  Celtic  is  used  in  a 
widely  generic  sense,  it  is  held  to  include  not  merely  the  well- 
known  subdivisions  of  that  race  resident  within  the  British 
isles,  but  also  the  French,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  French- 
speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Belgians.  The  third  great  race — the  Sclavonic — comprises  the 
Russians,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  Serbs,  the 
Croats,  the  Lithuanians,  and  others.  It  used  to  be  held  that 
one  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  race  was 
red  or  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  while  the  Celts  had  black  hair, 
and  eyes,  either  of  that  colour,  or  of  a  hazel  tint ;  and  there  is 
probably  a  certain  modicum  of  truth  in  the  statement ;  but" 
Pritchard  and  others  shew  that  far  too  much  has  been  rested 
on  it,  since  several  ancient  authors,  and  especially  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  assign  to  the  Gauls  red  hair  and  blue  eyes, — 
physical  features  which,  on  the  old  hypothesis,  would  have  at 
once  fixed  them  down  as  of  Teutonic  descent.  The  general 
course  of  human  history  has  shewn  that  the  Teutonic  nations 
are  more  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  the  world  than  those 
of  Celtic  blood  ;  for  while  the  latter  equal  the  former  in 
bravery,  and  exceed  them  in  rapidity  of  movement  and  in 
fierceness  of  assault,  they  fall  short  in  endurance;  and  success- 
ful at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  they  are  apt  to  give 
way  in  a  protracted  contest.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  charac- 
teristics, they  approximate  to  the  nations  of  the  south,  and 
have  been  thought  best  adapted  to  countries  beneath  the  45"" 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  while  their  rivals  find  their  more 
appropriate  place  some  degrees  nearer  the  arctic  circle.  When 
Louis  Napoleon  sought  to  counteract  the  rapidly  extending 
influence  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  republic  in  America,  by 
setting  up  a  Mexican  empire,  he  did  so  as  the  patron  of  what 
he  called  "  the  Latin  race/'     His  meaning,  probably,  was  either 
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that  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
French,  were  originally  very  much  akin,  or  that  they  had  been 
fused  into  one  nearly  homogeneous  people  by  Roman  conquest. 
On  either  hypothesis,  the  statements  already  made  seem  borne 
out.  Whether  the  semi-Celtic  French  were  from  the  first 
marked,  as  we  believe,  by  southern  characteristics,  or  whether 
these  were  imparted  to  them  during  the  domination  of  imperial 
Eome,  in  either  case  it  places  them  on  an  inferior  pedestal  to 
that  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which  held  their  own 
against  Rome  at  the  proudest  period  of  its  history ;  and,  when 
it  became  degenerate,  broke  in  upon  its  realm,  and  snatched 
the  sceptre  from  its  hands.  Hence  ethnographers  seem  at  one 
in  anticipating  a  brilliant  future  for  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The 
views  entertained  in  regard  to  this  subject  by  Dr  Gustav 
Kombst,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  his  ethnographic 
map  of  Europe,  are  so  extreme  as  to  make  him  for  the  moment 
forget  Christianity,  international  obligation,  and  even  ordinary 
humanity.  Pritchard  and  Latham,  on  the  contrary,  speak  with 
scientific  caution  ;  but  still  the  former  considers  the  Teutonic 
tribes  as  superior  to  the  Celtic ;  and  the  latter,  in  dry  scientific 
formula,  terms  the  Celtic  area  "  receding,"  and  that  of  the 
Teutons  "  pre-eminently  encroaching."  *  We  seem  entering 
on  a  new  epoch,  of  which  the  watchword  will  be  "nationalities." 
In  other  words,  the  scattered  members  of  each  race  are  shewing 
a  disposition  to  reunite,  overlooking  any  points  on  which  they 
may  differ.  We  fear  that,  to  some  extent,  this  indicates  the 
decay  of  faith.  In  times  of  great  religious  earnestness,  it  sows 
serious  dissension  in  a  family  if  one  of  the  sons  becomes  a 
Romanist  while  the  rest  remain  Protestant,  or  vice  versa. 
But  if  both  sections  of  the  household  lose  religious  vitality,  and 
retain  only  a  dead  profession,  they  are  likely  to  become  very 
good  friends  again,  the  bond  of  natural  fraternal  affection 
having  now  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  action.  Yet  more 
obvious  is  it  that  mixed  marriages  can  occur  only  when  faith 
on  one,  if  not  on  both  sides,  is  almost  extinct.  And  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  families  is,  we  think,  the  same  that  takes 
place,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  with  nations.  If  at  any  time 
they  make  the  ethnographic  bond  the  link  of  paramount  im- 
portance, the  probability  is  that  the  adherents  of  the  antago- 
nistic religious  systems  in  the  particular  family  of  mankind 
that  seeks  to  re-unite  cannot  possess  much  faith  or  spiritual 
zeal.     But  whatever  be  the  philosophy  of  the  question,  certain 


*  Ethnologists,  however,  admit  that  where,  as  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  the 
population  has  sprung  from  diverse  races  commingled,  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  are  higlier  than  where  there  is  only  a  single  race  ;  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  reason  why  the  Creator  has  ordained  that  mankind  should 
run  into  so  many  varieties. 
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it  is  that  an  epoch  of  nationalities  seems  to  have  arrived,  and 
pertinacious  efforts  will  be  made  to  reconstruct  Europe  less  on 
a  political  or  religious  than  on  an  ethnographic  basis.  When 
the  present  commotion  began  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  it  was 
about  nationality  ;  and  when  subsequently  the  two  allies  in 
the  war  against  Denmark  fell  out,  nationality  had  to  do  with 
it.  Each  had  long  wished  to  unite  all  Germany  under  itself  as 
leader ;  and  the  war  had  not  long  gone  on  before  this  became 
the  real  question  which  the  contest  was  designed  to  settle. 
The  object  which  Germany  now  proposes  to  attain  is  one  which, 
second  only  to  religious  revival  or  reformation,  is  the  most  im- 
portant that  it  can  seek  after  ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  it 
will  do  its  very  best  to  have  it  finally  realised.  But  such  is 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  that  all  the  families  of  mankind  are 
jealous  of  each  other.  The  Teutonic  race,  therefore,  cannot  re- 
constitute itself  without  the  certainty  of  incurring  the  hostility 
of  the  great  mass  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  tribes.  It 
becomes,  then,  of  importance  to  know  what  are  the  numbers 
of  each  existing  in  Europe.  Kombst,  already  mentioned,  who 
gave  much  attention  to  this  subject,  writing  in  1 843,  estimated 
the  populations  of  Teutonic  blood,  pure  and  mixed,  in  Europe 
at  82,700,000 ;  the  Celtic  at  68,000,000  ;  and  the  Sclavonic  at 
58,000,000.  Or  omitting  the  British  isles,  we  may  say  that 
there  were  in  1843  about  62,700,000  Teutons,  58,000,000  of 
Celts,  and  the  same  number  of  Sclavonians  throughout  the 
European  continent.  If,  when  the  Teutons  attempt  to  re- 
unite, either  of  the  rival  races  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to 
prevent  the  union,  it  will  probably  fail ;  but  the  two  rivals 
making  common  cause  might  be  successful  in  their  endeavour. 
More  light  will,  we  trust,  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  when,  in- 
stead of  being  viewed  as  now,  quite  in  the  abstract,  it  is  pre- 
sented in  more  concrete  form. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  the  present  strife.  The  claim  for  the  leadership 
of  Germany  was  made  by  a  Protestant  and  by  a  Romish 
dynasty.  The  latter  is,  at  least  for  the  moment,  prostrate, 
as  it  has  often  been  before;  but  its  Teutonic  stubbornness 
has  frequently  enabled  it  to  rise  from  the  lowest  depths. 
It  may  do  so  again,  and  all  the  more  as  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  aggressor  in  the  recent  war.  If,  reviving  after  a  time, 
it  again  claim  the  leadership  in  Germany,  what  will  the  ulti- 
mate issue  probably  be  ?  Will  the  power  of  the  revived  and 
reunited  German  nationality  be  wielded  by  Protestant  or  by 
Romish  hands  1  The  augury  on  this  subject  is  most  favour- 
able ;  for  altogether  apart  from  recent  events,  there  has  long 
been  in  operation  a  fixed  law  by  which  the  Protestant  powers 
have  been  rising  in  the  world,  while  those  under  Papal  influence 
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have  been  on  the  decline.  There  are  certain  great  crises  in 
the  history  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  when,  on  their  conduct 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period,  their  whole  future  destiny 
turns.  This,  as  a  rule,  happens  when  truth  and  error  are,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  presented  to  them  side  by  side,  and  they 
are  asked  to  state  which  they  prefer.  Choosing  falsehood,  they 
escape  from  present  calamity  ;  but  a  process  of  slow  moral 
decay  from  that  moment  sets  in,  and  year  by  year  they  sink 
in  character  and  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at  the  test- 
ing moment  they  intimate  their  adherence  to  truth,  they  find 
themselves  involved  in  immediate  dangers ;  but  from  that 
moment  they  begin  morally  to  rise,  their  elevation  probably 
conducting  them  at  last  even  to  material  prosperity.  Only 
once  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  it  fall  to  the  lot  of 
nations  to  pass  through  such  a  testing  period  as  that  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  response  given 
by  the  several  powers  then  existent  to  the  query.  Whether  it 
was  their  pleasure  to  accept  truth  or  falsehood  ?  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  accounts  for  their  present  position  in  the  w^orld. 
Less  than  two  years  before  that  ever-meraorable  31st  of 
October,  on  which  Luther  affixed  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  Cathedral  at  Wittenberg,  Charles  of  Ghent,  son  of 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Philip,  had  succeeded,  in  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  the  celebrated  Isabella,  his  grandmother,  to 
Arragon  and  Castile,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples,  with  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  new  world.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  including  the  Netherlands, 
in  succession  to  his  grandfather,  Maximilian.  Thus,  for  a  brief 
but  critical  period,  a  vast  part  of  Europe  and  America  were 
under  the  same  sceptre ;  and  even  though  Charles  soon  gave 
over  the  Austrian  archduchy  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  his 
successors,  yet  this  dismemberment  was  not  meant  to  prevent 
the  two  halves  of  the  colossal  empire  from  acting  in  common 
at  all  important  junctures,  and,  if  needful,  assisting  each  other 
aofainst  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  a  time  both  sections  of  the 
old  dominion  flourished,  and  Austria  even  built  itself  up, 
chiefly  by  a  series  of  marriages,  felicitous  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  on  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Newman 
makes  sundry  comments,  not  of  a  friendly  nature,  in  his 
"Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  their  own  liege 
subjects."  But  these  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 
When  Austria,  Spain,  and  their  dependencies,  were  prosper- 
ing greatly,  religious  truth  knocked  at  their  door,  in  humble 
guise,  and  preferred  its  claims.  Both  Austria  and  Spain  were 
of  opinion  that  they  could  not  listen  to  these,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  their  great  power,  wealth,  and  reputation.  Spain 
was   especially  indignant   that   she,   who  had  shortly  before 
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acquired  such  glory  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moslems  from  her 
territory,  should  be  required  to  sully  her  fair  fame  through  now 
becoming  the  advocate  of  heresy.     Besides,  had  she  had  not  a 
vast  stake  in  things  as  they  were,  and  an  incalculably  important 
work  to  do  in  the  newly  discovered  hemisphere  ?     Was  she 
to  think  no  more  of  rich  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  tread  the  low 
vale  of  humiliation  and  of  danger  at  the  bidding  of  this  still 
small  voice  ?     The  idea  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained. 
So  in  fierce  and  peremptory  tones  she  intimated  a  course  of 
conduct  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  the  great  Israelitish 
leader  was  commended  :  "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come 
to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ; 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt :  for 
he  had  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the  reward."     Through 
want  of  faith,  or,  at  least,  faith  in  Scripture  truth,  Spain  pre- 
ferred earthly  wealth,  ease,  and  reputation,  to  casting  in  her  lot 
with  the  men  of  God  raised  up  to  bless  the  world ;  and  when 
these,   uncountenanced   and    unaided,   sought   themselves    to 
preach  Christ   in  the  Iberian   peninsula,    she   trampled   the 
heavenly  doctrine  out  in  blood,  and  became  the  champion  of 
error  in  every  land.     The  result  is  too  well  known.     Of  all  the 
many  crowns  she  wore,  scarcely  more  than  one  remains  to  her 
now.     The  Netherlands,  maddened  to  fury  at  sight  of  her  inqui- 
sition, rose  against  her  in  arms,  and,  after  sore  travail,  hurled 
her   from   the    land.      Her   armada    for   the   subjugation    of 
England  lay  shattered  all  along  the  coasts  of  our  isles,  and  to 
latest  ages  will  point  the  moral  in  homilies  against  religious 
persecution.     Naples  and  Sicily  are  hers  no  more.     And  the 
new  world  has  renounced  allegiance  to  her,  so  that  it  is  beyond 
the   power   even  of  bombardment  to  compel  more  than  lip 
homage  to  her  name. 

Austria,  like  Spain,  solicited  to  range  herself  on  the  side  of 
truth,  turned  the  deaf  ear  of  the  adder  to  those  who  solicited 
her,  however  wisely  they  might  charm.  Was  a  power  which 
had  with  infinite  difficulty  stamped  out  heresy  in  Bohemia 
now  to  lead  the  way  in  the  very  direction  which  it  had  repro- 
bated in  others?  Were  all  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  its  subjects  to  be  forborne  that  they 
might  together  embark  on  a  reformation  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  end  ?  No  ;  better  far  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Papacy,  and,  supporting  it  with  all  their  might,  ask  in  return 
its  good  offices  in  spiritual  things,  and  hope  that  it  would  help 
them  to  universal  empire.  So  Austria  knew  not  the  day  of 
her  visitation ;  and  now  she  is  prostrated  to  such  an  extent 
that  friends  and  foes  equally  inquire  whether  her  case  is  not 
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hopeless,  and  her  career  approaching  its  close.  Her  rival, 
Prussia,  did  not  exist  as  a  kingdom  till  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  keep  the  fact  in  mind  that  it  was 
so  late  as  the  year  1701,  in  fact  not  much  more  than  a  century 
and  a-half  ago,  that  the  title  king  of  Prussia  was  first  assumed. 
When  the  Reformation  commenced,  the  two  provinces,  the 
Brandenburgh  Electorate  and  the  East  Prussian  Duchy,  whose 
union  was  ultimately  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom,  were  disconnected,  and  the  latter  was  a  fief  of 
Poland.  Truth  was  offered  to  it ;  and  the  ruler  who  became 
its  chief  in  the  year  1525,  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  set  the  example  of  accepting  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  spread  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vice.  In  Brandenburgh,  again,  the  people  led  the  way,  and  at 
length  the  rulers  followed.  But  whoever  might  have  the  high 
honour  of  taking  precedence,  the  essential  fact  remains  that 
truth  was  embraced.  Gradually  both  provinces  began  to  rise. 
In  1618,  the  two  became  united,  and,  blessed  with  a  succession 
of  able  electors,  and  then  of  kings  equally  distinguished,  they 
have  swelled  into  the  formidable  kingdom  which  occupies  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention  now. 

For  Austria,  read  France ;  and  for  Prussia,  Britain ;  and 
similar  causes  will  be  found  to  have  produced  effects  of  an 
analogous  character.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  France,  and  for  the 
world,  when  truth  was  offered  to  that  great  nation,  and  after 
apparent  deliberation,  calculated  to  excite  hope  of  a  favourable 
result,  then  contemptuously  rejected.  From  that  moment  it 
became  the  sad  destiny  of  France  to  oscillate  between  supersti- 
tion and  infidelity,  and  make  alternate  trial  of  despotism  and 
revolution ;  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  unless  causes  at 
present  operative  lose  their  influence,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  France  will  not  in  future  occupy  the  place  in  the  European 
commonwealth  of  nations  that  it  has  done  in  the  past.  How 
different,  and  how  much  happier,  has  been  the  fate  of  our  own 
beloved  island  !  Truth  when  offered  was  accepted,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  at  least,  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain ;  and  from  that  hour  an  upward  move- 
ment commenced,  of  which  the  end  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  there  is  simply  theological  prejudice 
in  connecting  these  two  facts  together  as  cause  and  effect. 
Authorities,  whose  weight  will  be  universally  recognised,  have 
intimated  the  same  opinion.  Take,  for  instance,  a  statement 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  Review  of  Motley's  Dutch  Republic, 
in  the  Times  newspaper  for  January  16.  1861  : — "  Her 
[England's]  expansion  started  from  the  moment  of  her  breach 
with  Rome ;  and  it  widened,  as  the  breach  widened,  with 
startling  rapidity/'     May  not  language  nearly  identical  be  used 
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in  regard  to  Italy  ?     Rejecting  the  Reformation,  she  gradually- 
sunk  to  low  estate ;  and  if  now  she  is  rising,  it  seems  to  be  in 
large  measure  from  the  same  cause  that  so  favourably  operated 
on  England  in  the  16th  century,  "a  breach  with  Rome."     We 
trust  that  the  parallel  will  continue  to  be  maintained  ;  in  other 
words,  that  her  prosperity  and  her  breach  with  Rome  may  con- 
tinue to  advance  "with  startling  rapidity."     It  would  be  irrele- 
vant to  the  present  purpose  to  glance  at  the  effect  exerted  on 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  by  tlie  attitude  which,  in  the  16th 
century,  they  severally  assumed  to  the  Reformation ;  suffice  it 
to  point  out  that  nearly  the  entire  Teutonic  race,  both  in  its 
German  and  in  its  Scandinavian  branches,  revolted  from  the 
Papacy,  and  that  it  was  the  only  one  which  did  so.     It  is  sin- 
gular how  Teutonic  Holland  permanently  shook  off  the  Romish 
yoke,  while   Celtic  Belgium,  after  gaining   freedom,   allowed 
itself  again  to  be  enslaved ;  how  Celtic,  or  rather  semi-Celtic, 
France,  with  all  its  enlightenment,  and  Sclavonic  Poland,  with 
the  victory  half  won,  yielded  at  last  to  the  adverse  influence, 
while  Scandinavia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  notwithstanding  their 
remoteness,  broke  their  bonds  and  became  free  ;  how  Ireland 
refused  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  truth,  while  Scotland  and 
England  manifested  a  more  teachable  spirit ;  how  the  Swiss 
threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  the  van  of  the  religious 
struggle,  while  long  civilised  Italy,  and  the  other  races  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  held  aloof.     The  chief  exceptions  to 
the  generalisation,  in  regard  to  the  races  which  accepted  or  re- 
jected the  Reformation,  are  two  :  Southern  Germany — we  refer 
especially  to  the  Austrian  Archduchy — and  Bavaria  remained 
Popish,  while  the  mass  oi"  their  Teutonic  brethren  embraced 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  whose 
attachment  to  Bible  truth  is  above  all  praise,  severed  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  their  race  in  Ireland  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, rather  than  continue  to  walk  with  them  in  a  course  of 
error.     One  reason  why  the  Reformation  ran  so  much  in  races 
doubtless  was  that  the  Germans,  physically  superior  to  the 
Italians,    were   somewhat   restive   under   the   southern   yoke. 
This    appears   incidentally  in   various   parts    of   D'Aubign^'s 
History.     For  instance,  in  exposing  a  misconception  of  De  Vio's, 
Luther  said,  "Your  eminence  must  not  suppose  that  we  G^erma-Jis 
are  altogether  ignorant  of  grammar"  (Vol.  i.  p.  457).      "A 
Judas  kiss,"  thought  Luther.     "  I  affected  not  to  understand 
these  Italian  manners,''  wrote  he  to  Staupitz  (ii.  12).     His 
deep  feeling  on  the  subject  comes  out  yet  more  plainly  in  his 
address  to  the  Gennan  nobility  and  nation  :  "  Italy  and  Ger- 
many have  many  convents,  religious  foundations,  and  benefices 
richly  endowed.     By  what  machinery  can  this  wealth  be  drawn 
to  Rome?"     "But  now  that  they  have  sucked  the  blood  of 
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their  own  nation,  they  come  to  Germany :  they  begin  softly  ; 
but  let  us  be  on  our  guard,  or  Germany  will  soon  be  like  Italy." 
"  What,  shall  we  Germans  endure  these  robberies  and  extoitions 
of  the  Pope?"  (ii.  110,  111.)  There  was  evidently  a  convic- 
tion in  all  this  that  the  energetic  natures  of  the  north  should 
not  be  ruled  by  the  polished,  but  weaker,  inhabitants  of  a 
southern  clime.  And  we  think  Luther  was  right.  Without 
in  any  way  depreciating  the  splendour  of  Italian  genius,  which 
has  oftener  than  once  lighted  up  the  torch  for  the  whole  world, 
the  Germans,  with  their  patient,  plodding  ways,  were  more 
likely  than  their  southern  rivals  to  discern  truth.  And  by  a 
wonderful  coincidence,  which  shews  how  beautifully  the  great 
Ruler  of  this  world  has  adjusted  one  part  of  his  providential 
scheme  to  another,  so  as  to  ensure  that  nothing  may  prevent 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  his  beneficent  purposes,  the  race 
specially  led  in  the  16th  century  to  embrace  the  gospel,  was  the 
same  which  ethnologists  admit  to  be  the  most  tenacious  in 
point  of  endurance  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  wars,  which  the  opponents  of  truth  would  wage 
with  the  most  pernicious  effort  against  the  Reformation,  the 
ark  of  God  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  most  capable  of  defend- 
ing it,  that  so  it  might  be  maintained,  untaken,  and  even 
intact,  in  tl^  fiercest  fights. 

But  whether  or  not  the  views  regarding  the  secondary 
causes  which  may  have  led  the  Teutonic  race  to  embrace  the 
Reformation  be  accepted,  the  fact  remains  undoubted,  that  it 
was  divinely  chosen  to  this  high  destiny  ;  and  that  ever  since 
it  has  gained  higher  and  higher  estate  in  the  world.  Taking 
into  account  only  the  broad  principle  that  the  Protestant 
powers  of  the  world  have  for  three  centuries  been  rising,  while 
those  enslaved  by  Rome  have  been  subsiding  into  the  depths, 
we  would  anticipate  that  if  the  Germans  set  their  hearts  on 
union  they  will  ultimately  gain  their  end,  and  of  the  Protestant 
and  Popish  claimants  for  the  leadership  of  the  revived  nation- 
ality, the  latter  will  be  the  one  which  will  fail  to  gain  the 
prize.  But  descending  from  the  lofty  platform  of  abstractions, 
let  us  view  the  subject  in  a  more  concrete  form,  and  statistically 
estimate  the  forces  which  severally  seek  to  achieve,  and  those 
which  may  finally  put  forth  active  efforts  to  prevent  the 
results  now  foreshadowed. 

Reasoning  in  the  abstract,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  mass 
of  the  Celtic  and  of  the  Sclavonic  races  would  feel  jealous  of  the 
revival,  or  concentration,  of  the  Teutonic  power,  and  events 
have  already  verified  the  surmise.  France  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially jealous  of  the  recent  advance  of  Prussia ;  claims  for  a 
rectification  of  its  frontier  towards  the  Rhine  have  been 
formally  made  and  politely  declined  ;  and  though  the  rebuff 
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has  been  taken  quietly,  many  suppose  that  the  disappointed 
ruler  and  his  people  only  wait  for  some  favourable  juncture 
to  repeat  their  demand,  and  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  war. 
Only  God  can  foresee  the  issue  of  any  single  struggle,  but  the 
laws  that  operate  in  a  long  series  of  events  are  sometimes 
traceable  by  man ;  and  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  stating 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  one  war  waged  by  France 
against  Germany,  the  end  of  a  series  of  w^ars  would  be  that 
Germany  would  win  the  day.  Let  the  German  nationality 
seek  to  reconstruct  itself  under  Protestant  leadership,  or  even 
let  the  greater  portion  of  it  do  so,  and  France  could  scarcely  say 
it  nay.  Statistics  almost  settle  the  question.  The  whole 
population  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1861  was  stated 
by  Dr  Keith  Johnston,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Gazetteer,  to 
have  amounted  to  45,013,034.  Of  this  number,  Austria  figures 
for  12,802,944.  But  this  includes  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
other  provinces  more  Sclavonian  than  German.  If,  making 
deductions  on  this  account,  and  additions  for  German  Switzer- 
land, &c.,  w^e  estimate  the  Germanic  nationality  at  40,000,000 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  then  if  it  desired  to  reconstruct 
itself,  France  with  its  thirty-seven  and  a-half  millions  of  people, 
even  if  aided  by  the  four  and  a-half  millions  of  Belgium,  could 
scarcely  prevent  the  consummation. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  even  more  important,  which, 
strangely  enough,  attracts  no  general  notice,  though,  if  com^- 
prehended,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  last  degree  interesting, 
not  to  scientific  men  simply,  but  to  politicians,  as  well  as  to  all 
interested  in  the  religious  improvement  of  continental  Europe. 
It  is  this,  that  the  different  races  or  nationalities  are  increas- 
ing at  very  different  rates,  so  much  so,  that  their  relative  im- 
portance wall  be  greatly  altered  in  a  hundred  years  from  what 
we  find  it  at  present.  If  France  increase  as  slowly  as  it  has  done 
of  late,  its  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  world  will  be 
less  and  less  potent  with  the  lapse  of  time.  In  1826,  the  sum 
total  of  population  in  France  was  31,851,545  ;  in  1855,  it  was 
35,781,628.  There  had  therefore  been  in  twenty-eight  years 
an  increase  of  3,930,083,  that  is,  an  annual  addition  of  140,360. 
And  this  was  so,  though  during  that  period  only  40,000  had 
settled  permanently  in  foreign  parts.  So  we  learn  from  two 
articles  in  the  French  Presse,  published  in  July  1855,  and  of 
which  the  substance  was  reprinted  at  the  time  m  the  British 
newspapers.  A  waiter  in  the  Revue  des  Denx  Mondes,  M.  le 
de  Lavergne,  some  time  ago  mentioned  that  in  1854  and  1855, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  chief  years  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  deaths  in  France  actually  exceeded  the  births. 
Quite  in  harmony  with  these  facts  are  the  statements  of  M. 
Block,  "  Sous-chef  du  Bureau  de  la  Statisique  G^n^rale    de 
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France,"  in  Le  TemjJS  newspaper,  and  of  which  the  substance 
appeared  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London" 
for  1862  (vol.  xxv.  pp,  72,  73).  He  says  that  the  population  of 
France  increased — 

From  1826  to  1831  at  the  rate  of  142,037  per  annnm. 


„   1831  „  1836 

»» 

194,337 

„   1836  „  1841 

») 

135,3<)2 

„   1841  „  1846 

}) 

254,002 

„   1846  „  1851 

j> 

76,537 

„   1851  „  1856 

» 

51,238 

„   1856  „  1861 

') 

134,760 

Compare  with  this  the  British  statistics  as  given  in  last  census 
report.  During  the  ten  years  that  included  the  year  of  the 
Irish  famine  and  exodus,  or  from  1841  to  1851,  when  the  de- 
cennial increase  in  Britain  had  been  less  than  at  any  period 
since  accurate  enumeration  began,  709,499  were  added  to  the 
population,  or  an  average  of  70,950  annually,  less,  it  will  be 
perceived,  than  the  French  average.  But  in  the  next  decade, 
1851  to  1861,  though  the  Russian  war  and  the  Indian  muti- 
nies happened  during  its  currency,  the  increase  was  1,575,339, 
or  an  annual  average  of  157,534;  that  is  more  than  that  of 
France,  though,  from  its  population  being  larger  than  that  of 
Britain,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  have  a  larger  annual 
increase.  But  in  the  case  of  Britain,  it  is  needful  to  add  the 
emigrants  who  left  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Taking  them  into  account,  then  the  British  increase  becomes 
362,992  annually,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
France.  It  is,  however,  specially  with  the  continental  nations 
that  we  have  to  do;  and  first,  of  Prussia.  According  to  the 
British  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  population  of  Prussia,  as 
ascertained  by  the  census  of  December  3.  1861,  was  18,497,458, 
being  an  increase  of  757,545,  or  4'27  over  the  census  of  1858.  In 
1861  it  was  but  10,349,031.  Since  then  it  has  been  augmented 
about  79  per  cent.,  or  "  according  to  these  statistics,  thrice  the 
proportion  of  the  increase  on  the  population  of  France,  and 
nearly  double  the  proportion  of  that  of  Great  Britain  "  (as  kept 
down  by  emigration).  Do  not  these  figures  somewhat  explain 
Prussia's  remarkable  tendency  to  self-assertion  during  the  by- 
gone year  ?  By  the  incorporation  of  Hanover  with  its 
1,923,492,  according  to  the  census  of  December  1864;  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  with  its  845,863  ;  Nassau,  with  its  468,31 1  ;  Frank- 
fort, with  its  9 J, 180,  the  population  of  Prussia,  formerly 
19,552,139,  will  be  increased  to  22,480,185.  Then  33,900  it 
appears  are  to  be  added  from  Bavaria ;  and  Saxony  with  its 
population,  in  1861,  2,225,240,  will  become  all  but  Prussian. 
Let  these,  with  a  few  other  states,  be  congregated  into  one 
people,  and  France  will  require  to  think  well  before  it  tries  the 
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issue  of  war  with  so  formidable  an  opponent.  Even  apart  from 
any  temporary  superiority  of  weapons  on  the  Prussian  side,  and 
not  taking  into  account  the  probability  that  the  southern 
German  States  will  speedily  begin  to  gravitate  to  the  northern 
nationality,  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  newly 
extended  kingdom,  will  ultimately  put  it  beyond  the  power  of 
France  taken  aloue,  or  even  aided  by  Belguim,  to  forbid  its 
development. 

Before  France  would  dare  to  interfere,  it  would  require  to 
have  Russia  on  its  side  ;  and  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
what  the  probable  future  of  that  mighty  power  will  be.  Omit- 
ting annexations,  is  it  making  slow  advance,  or  does  it  go  for- 
ward rapidly?  In  the  year  1842,  as  stated  by  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  the  increase  on  the  49,525,420  then  inhabiting  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  Russia,  was  349,239.  (See  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London  for  1844,  vol.  vii.  pp.  243-245.) 
If  this  rate  were  preserved,  then  the  annual  augmentation 
on  the  74,179,860  who,  according  to  Dr  Keith  Johnston's 
Gazetteer,  now  inhabit  Russia,  should  be  about  525,000,  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  Russia's  predominance  will  not  soon  be 
impaired. 
In  50  years  Russia  has  increased  in  population  100  per  cent. 
„  50      „     England  „  „  119 

„  42      „     Prussia  (from  1816  to  1858)  72 

„  39      „     Austria  (from  1818  to  1857)  27 

„  35      „     France    (from  1826  to  1861)  3  2 

The  above  statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  M.  Block, 
already  referred  to ;  and  he  says  also,  "  The  true  increase  of  a 
population,  however,  is  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  In 
this  respect  France  does  not  appear  to  advantage.  The  excess 
is  in  France  three  times  less  than  in  Austria,  five  times  less 
than  in  Russia,  six  times  less  than  in  Prussia,  and  eight  times 
less  than  in  Great  Britain."  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London  for  1862,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  72,  73.)  Here  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  great  Romish  powers,  France  and  Austria,  are 
prevented  by  some  physiological  law  from  making  the  same 
progress  with  the  other  leading  nations  of  Europe,  and  their 
voices  must  necessarily  become  less  potent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  therefore  impro- 
bable, that  at  any  future  time,  Austria  w^ill  be  able  permanently 
to  displace  Prussia  from  the  leadership  of  Germany.  The  blow 
struck  against  her  at  Sadowa  will  be  lasting  in  its  effects. 

The  only  possibility  of  overthrowing  already  accomplished 
facts,  would  be  by  a  speedy  union  between  France  and  Russia. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  Russian  colossus, 
standing  as  it  does  with  one  foot  on  Europe  and  the  other  on 
Asia,  without  feeling  that  it  is  from  that  direction  that  danger 
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may  come.  An  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  is  the  only 
contingency  which  reviving  Germany  has  to  dread.  Were 
this  to  occur,  Prussia  might  be  overborne,  at  least  for  a  time, 
though  there  is  a  curious  precedent  in  history  which  shews 
that  even  this  is  not  so  certain  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
In  the  third  Silesian,  generally  termed  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
a  determined  effort  was  made  to  overwhelm  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  by  calling  out  against  him  what  Carlyle  terms 
the  "  general  posse  comitatus  of  mankind."  "  It  is  computed," 
he  adds,  "  that  there  were  arrayed  against  this  one  king,  under 
their  respective  kings,  empress-queens,  Swedish  senates, 
Catins  and  Pompadours,  populations  to  the  amount  of  above  a 
hundred  millions.  In  after  stages  I  remember  to  have  seen  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  loosely  given  as  the  exaggerative 
cipher  of  armed  soldiers;  actually  in  the  field  against  him 
(against  Hanover  and  him)  in  1757,  there  are  by  strict  count 
430,000.  Frederick's  own  dominions  at  this  time  contain  about 
five  millions  of  population  ;  of  revenue,  somewhat  less  than  two 
millions  sterling/' — (Carlyle's  "Frederick  the  Great,"  vol.  v.  p.  5.) 
And  yet  he  managed  so  well  to  keep  off  his  assailants,  that  when 
peace  was  again  concluded,  it  left  matters  pretty  much  as  they 
had  been  before.  Still,  such  a  combination  as  that  supposed 
between  France  and  Russia  might  undo,  at  least  for  a  time,  a 
great  part  of  what  has  been  effected  in  central  Europe. 

Though  believing  that  it  is  well  for  Europe,  and  for  humanity 
at  large,  that  the  German  leadership  shall  be  in  Protestant 
hands,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  pity  for  Austria,  humbled 
as  it  now  is  by  the  results  of  the  recent  war.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Schleswig-Holsteiii,  it 
certainly  did  not  seem  the  aggressor  in  the  quarrel  which  has 
brought  on  it  such  severe  chastisement;  and,  however  much  its 
support  of  the  Papacy,  and  its  despotism,  in  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious matters,  may  have  for  a  long  period  alienated  from  it 
public  sympathy,  yet  it  seemed  of  late  so  much  disposed  to 
enter  on  a  more  enlightened  course  of  policy,  that  it  was  gain- 
ing a  place  in  the  hearts  of  people  who,  up  till  recently,  looked 
on  it  almost  as  a  natural  foe.  Were  it  now  to  break  up  like  a 
stranded  vessel,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Europe  would 
be  a  gainer  by  the  catastrophe.  The  Sclavonic  elements  in 
the  empire,  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  gravitating  towards 
Russia,  would  do  so  then  in  a  jei  greater  degree.  The  doctrine 
of  Panslavism  is  one  of  which  every  enlightened  country  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  has  reason  to  be  jealous.  Its  nature  is 
pretty  well  understood.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  fore- 
cast attributed  to  the  great  Napoleon,  that  Europe  would  one 
day  be  republican  or  Cossack,  it  welcomes  the  latter  side  of 
the  alternative,  and  hopes  to  see  it  speedily  realised.     We  have 
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happily  heard  little  of  it  for  some  years,  but  it  is  again  reap- 
pearing now  that  Austria  is  in  difficulty.     There  was  printed  in 
a  leading  London  paper  a  letter  from  an  Austrian  subject,  one 
of  the  Czechs  or  Bohemians,  adverting  to  the  noble  stand  made 
by  the  Hussites  in  former  times,  and  hoping  that  the  Bohe- 
mians would  again  cause  their  power  to  be  felt ;  but  unhappily, 
his  watchword  for  the  future  was  the  Panslavic  cry.     The 
position  of  Austria  is  indeed  one  of  almost  inconceivable  diffi- 
culty; and  we  have  often  felt  how  little  appreciation  of  her 
position  was  shewn  when  Englishmen,  not  similarly  tempted, 
denounced  her  inexcusable  despotism  over  the  races  that  she 
ruled.     Her  despotism  was  inexcusable,  it  must  be  admitted, 
but  it  could  easily  be  accounted  for.     If  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment of  Britain  there  sat  representatives  from  half-a-dozen  of 
Scotlands,  and  as  many  Irelands,  the  latter  with  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  vote  themselves  out  of  the  empire,  would  the 
English,  using  the  term  in  its  specific  sense,  submit  to  be  out- 
voted on  every  question,  and  see  the  empire  dismembered  1  or 
would  they  be  tempted,  in  Austrian  fashion,  to  deny  the  other 
races  their  rights,  and  act  despotically  ?    No  one  who  knows 
human  nature  need  hesitate  what  answer  to  return  to  this 
question.     We  therefore  think  that  the  despotism  of  Austria, 
though  very  censurable,  was  in  some  measure  the   result  of 
sharper  temptation  than  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  in 
Britain  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     And  if  Austria  has  of  late 
shewn  some  despotism  to  try  more  liberal  courses,  the  merit  is 
proportionally  great.     The  complete  disintegration  of  Austria 
would  set  free,  among  others,  the  German,  the  Sclavonian,  and 
the  Magyar  nationalities,  now  under  the  Hapsburg  sceptre. 
The  Turanian  Magyars  would  be  too  feeble  to  hold  their  own. 
The  German  element,  by  the  hypothesis,  ceasing  to  bear  sway 
over  the  others,  would  almost  of  necessity  gravitate  towards  the 
rest  of  the  Teutonic  fatherland.     The  Sclavonians  would  look 
to  Russia  as  their  pole-star,  and  would  sooner  or  later  let  Russia 
into  central  Europe.     Galicia  would  then  be  added  to  Russian 
Poland.      Posen   would  be   coveted  to   complete  the   Polish 
nationality,  and,  on  the  first  quarrel  with  Prussia,  forcibly  taken. 
The  eastern  provinces  of  the  former  Austrian  empire  would 
seek  admission  into  the  prosperous  fraternity.     So  w^ould  the 
northern  ex-kingdoms,  Bohemia  and  Moravia.     With  Russia 
in  the  former  of  those  lands,  it  would  be  as  if  a  sword  were  for 
ever  presented  at  the  heart  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
Britain.     With  the  strong  Russian  proclivities  of  the  Sclavonic 
races  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  Greek  Church  of  whatever  race,  the 
demise —we  believe  in  any  case  inevitable —of  the  Ottoman 
empire  would  be  inconveniently  precipitated.     And  how  Euro- 
pean liberty  could  breathe  freely  side  by  side  with  such  a 
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development  of  Panslavism,  would  be  a  question  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  render  a  satisfactory  answer.  What  would 
make  matters  worse  would  be  the  great  preponderance  which 
the  advance  of  the  Sclavonian  nationality  would  give  to  the 
Greek  Church.  It  was  the  eighteenth  century  that  bequeathed 
to  us  this  heritage  of  anxiety.  Had  Poland  remained  inde- 
pendent, its  Romanism  would  have  prevented  its  aiming  at 
precisely  the  same  object  as  that  which  called  forth  the  energy 
of  the  "  orthodox"  Russians  ;  and  a  certain  duality  would 
have  been  established  in  the  Sclavonic  race.  Had  such  an 
event  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  Austrian  empire  occurred,  the 
Romish  Sclavonians  under  the  Hapsburg  sway  would  then  have 
gravitated  towards  Poland,  and  the  Greek  Sclavonians  alone 
towards  Russia.  It  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  Otto- 
man empire  perished.  The  duality  now  spoken  of  would  have 
proved  a  safeguard  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  fall  of 
l^oland  removed  the  barrier  against  Sclavonic  aggression ;  and 
yet,  four  times  over,  Europe  looked  on  with  folded  hands,  and, 
almost  with  the  coolness  of  an  unconcerned  spectator,  witnessed 
the  successive  steps  of  Poland's  spoliation.  We  understand 
now  the  political  foresight  of  Campbell  in  his  immortal  ode  on 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  What  Cowper  said  of  bards  in  general 
was  illustra^d  in  his  case  : 

"  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart :  he  looks  to.  distant  storms  ; 
He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers  ; 
And,  arm'd  with  strength  surpassing  human  powers, 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 
Thence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same  ; 
Hence  British  poets,  too,  the  priesthood  shared, 
And  every  hallowed  Druid  was  a  bard." — Cowper's  Table  Talk. 

We  seem  almost  in  the  presence  of  an  old  prophet  with  super- 
human prescience  when,  with  the  light  that  an  additional  half 
century  has  shed  on  European  dangers,  we  peruse  the  splendid 
lines  beginning — "  0  sacred  truth."  It  was  no  poetic  Hight, 
but  the  language  of  sober  verity,  to  represent  that,  at  the  down- 
fall of  Poland,  truth  paused  in  its  onward  career,  and  hope  for- 
bore to  smile,  and  freedom  shrieked,  and  wrath  was  presaged 
not  to  Poland  merely,  but  to  man. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  at  all  times  to  avoid  gloomy 
forebodings  in  regard  to  possible  dangers  in  eastern  Europe, 
yet,  on  tlfe  whole,  we  augur  favourably,  and  believe  that  wliat- 
ever  crimes  may  have  led  to  the  war  now  closed,  it  is  possible 
to  see  how  it  may,  and  apparently  will  be,  overruled  for  great 
good.  Considering  the  pertinacity  of  the  Teutonic  character, 
we  entertain  little  do\ibt  that  sooner  or  later  the  scheme  of 
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German  unity  will  be  achieved,  and  that  the  mighty  power 
thus  consolidated  will  be  wielded,  not  by  Papal,  but  by  Protest- 
ant hands.     The  rapid  rate  of  increase  also  which,  as  has  been 
seen,  exists  in  Prussia  is  likely  to  make  the  new  empire  rise  to 
a  very  proud  position,  from  which  it  is  not  likely  again  per- 
manently to  be  displaced.     France  will  then  cease  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  central  and  of  southern  Europe  ;  and  the  "  eldest  son 
of  the  church"  will  find  it  his  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
his  flatly  heretical  neighbour.     If  Russia  is  to  be  held  at  all 
within  its  present  European  limits,  then  it  is  from  the  new 
empire  that  the  chief  assistance  must  be  solicited  by  any  who 
would  do  this  necessary  work  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth. 
The  surrender  of  Venetia  by  Austria,  of  course,  inaugurates  a 
new  epoch  in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Papacy. 
Hitherto  the  Italian  nation  has  had  two  objects  in  view — to 
gain  Venetia  and  Rome.     Now  only  one  remains.      The  ten- 
dency will  consequently  be  for  the  whole  soul  of  the  people 
south  of  the  Alps  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Rome  ;  and  the  cry 
with  which  Garibaldi  set  out  on  the  enterprise  which  terminated 
for  the  time  at  Aspromonte,  may  be  taken  up  by  a  nationality 
instead  of  by  a  few  volunteers.     Not  that  it  would  be  wise,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  forcible  measures  for  obtaining 
possession  of  Rome.     Far  better  to  wait  and  see  what  the  expiry 
of  the  September  convention  may  bring  forth.     If  the  Italians 
only  act  as  they  have  done  hitherto,  the  consummation  they 
seek  cannot  permanently  be  delayed.     The  pertinacity  with 
which  they  have  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  renovated  nation- 
ality must  have  Rome  for  its  capital,  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  a  more  northern  race.     The  prudence  of  their  govern- 
ment in  avoiding  enterprises  almost  sure  to  fail,  and  embracing 
opportunities  that  seemed  to  give  feasible  hopes  of  success,  is 
beyond  all  praise.     We  trust  and  believe  that  the  subjects  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  will  hold  ostentatiously  aloof  from  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  eternal  city  when  the  French  troops 
take  their  leave.     Most  wonderfully  has  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  events  arranged  that  Austria  should  be  smitten  almost  to 
death  just  at  the  time  when  the  crisis  for  the  Papacy  should 
come.     If  Spain,  oblivious  of  the  armada  and  its  fate,  should  be 
tempted  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet,  more  than  Italy  would  be 
likely  to  take  it  up.     So  it  seems  in  the  last  degree  probable 
that  when  the  French  depart,  the  Roman  question  will  rest 
simply  between  the  Holy  Father  and  his  loving  flock.     Scrip- 
ture has  enumerated  among  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  that  he  shall  be  "  one  that  ruleth  well  his 
own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity;" 
and  the  Pope,  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  an  ensample,  will  doubt- 
less shew  to  the  world  and  to  the  church  the  beautiful  spectacle 
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of  a  well-ordered  household.  No  want  of  harmony  will  mani- 
fest itself,  and  no  scene  tending  to  disturb  "gravity"  is  likely 
to  occur. 

But  to  speak  seriously,  a  great  crisis  for  the  Papacy  ap- 
pears approaching.     The  course  of  events  seem  to  have  thrust 
aside  every  power  able  or  willing  to  interfere.     The  Papal  bat- 
talions, successors  of  those  scattered  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
forces  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  will  soon  be  the  only  representatives 
of  military  power  within  the  eternal  city.     Though  we  have  not 
quite  so  much  faith  in  the  tenacity  of  purpose  possessed  by 
the  southern  races,  as  we  have  in  that  shewn  by  the  people  of 
the  north,  still  we  trust  that  the  Italians  will  not  forego  their 
demand  for  the  cessation  of  the  Pope's  temporal  rule.     Nor 
ought  they.     The  system  is  hopelessly  bad.     Admitting  the 
profound  respectability  of  the  present  incumbent — admitting, 
also,  that  fear  will  make  the  cardinal  electors  do  their  best  in 
any  vacancy  to  elect  the  most  suitable  man  they  can  meet  with — 
yet  the  vices  of  ecclesiastical  rule  will  be  found  irrepressible. 
So  we  hope  and  trust  that  the  clamour  for  the  cessation  of  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  Papacy  will  not  come  to  an  end  till  the 
consummation  so  much  to  be  desired  be  reached.     Some  news- 
papers are  attempting  to  coax  the  supreme  head  of  the  Romish 
Church  int9,  acquiescence  in  the  loss  of  his  temporal  authority. 
His  spiritual  power  will  increase,  they  say,  when  the  scandal 
and  annoyance  of  his  temporal  rule  are  cast  off.     We  cannot 
assent  to  this  kind  of  argument.     Is  there  no  loss  of  pres- 
tige in  holding  on  to  property  with  an  earnestness  as  of  life 
and  death,  till  compelled  to  relinquish  it  at  the  bidding  of  the 
police  or  the  military  ?     It  may  have  been  both  wrong  and  im- 
politic for  one  to  possess  himself  of  it  at  first,  but  such  a 
humiliating  mode'  of  quitting  possession  certainly  lowers  a 
person's  dignity.     And  if  one  be  encumbered  with  pretensions 
to  infallibility,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  admit  he  was  in  error  in 
holding  on  by  the  article,  why  the  humiliation  is  greater  than 
if  he  had  from  the  first  confessed  his  liability  to  mistake.     Next, 
it  is  said,  and  said,  we  think,  justly,  that  when  the  scandals  of 
temporal  misrule  have  been  forgotten,  spiritual  prestige  will  in 
some  measure  revive.     Besides  which  it  will  receive  benefit 
from  the  increased  attention  which  it  will  then  be  possible  for 
the  Romish  authorities  to  give  to  more  purely  religious  affairs. 
All  this  is  true,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power  will  be  to  the  Papacy  the  beginning  of  the  end.     If  an 
humble  illustration  raay  be  pardoned,  the  same  phenomena 
will  follow,  as  when  one  has  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  a 
limb.     It  is  stated  that,  through  the  increased  nutriment  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  one  becomes  stronger 
and  healthier,  or  at  least  stouter,  than  before.     Of  course,  if  the 
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disease  in  the  member,  ultimately  sacrificed,  prevented  one's 
sleeping  at  night,  the  rest  that  will  supervene,  on  its  removal, 
will  tend  in  the  same  beneficial-  direction.  But  with  all  this,  it 
is  only  when  one  is  in  the  last  extremity  of  suffering  and  of 
danger  that  he  is  brought  to  consent  to  the  amputation  of  a 
limb.  Admitting,  then,  and  with  cheerfulness,  that  the  head 
that  wears  the  Papal  crown  will  be  less  uneasy  than  when  it 
was  distracted  by  temporal  affairs,  and  that  the  "Holy  Father" 
will  be  able  to  impart  a  certain  measure  of  increased  vigour  to 
the  Romish  faith  when  he  confines  himself  to  his  purely 
spiritual  functions,  it  is  not  him,  but  his  heretical  foes  that  we 
congratulate  on  the  anticipated  amputation  of  the  temporal 
authority,  which  may,  without  irreverence,  be  termed  his  hope- 
lessly diseased  limb. 

Even  without  reference  to  possible  events  at  Rome,  accom- 
plished facts  in  Germany,  unless  they  be  undone  by  a  speedy 
combination  between  France  and  Russia,  which,  as  before 
stated,  we  believe  unlikely  to  occur,  has  struck  the  Papacy  a 
blow  from  which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  will  never  recov(3r. 
It  was  it,  as  much  as  Austria,  that  went  down  on  the  field  of 
Koniggratz ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Bohemia, 
where  so  much  tyranny  and  bloodshed  were  expended  in 
stamping  out  the  Hussite  reformation,  should  be  the  province 
where  a  more  thorough  revolt  against  Romish  error  than  that 
of  the  Hussites  should  triumph.  The  transfer  of  the  power  of 
Germany  from  Papal  to  Protestant  hands  now  so  much  casts 
the  balance  against  Rome,  that  if  all  the  Papal  powers  of 
Europe  were  now  to  combine,  they  could  not  bring  so-called 
heresy  into  serious  danger.  Several  times  in  the  world's 
history  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  in  1851,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  reaction  which  succeeded  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  of  1848,  the  great  Romish  organ,  the  Paris  UniverSy 
if  it  were  not  mis-quoted  in  this  country,  commended  executions 
for  heresy,  and  sanguinary  wars  against  its  professors,  and 
threatened  a  new  crusade.  Its  hope,  doubtless,  was  in  a  com- 
bination of  the  Romish  powers.  It  was  remarkable,  how,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  the  danger  to  Britain,  if  it  were  not  imagi- 
nary, was  averted.  First  came  Russian  aggression,  which  so 
alarmed  France,  that,  if  it  had  any  thought  previously  of  as- 
saulting Britain  (which  we  seriously  doubt),  it  must  have  given 
it  up,  and  resolved  to  form,  as  it  did,  an  alliance  with  us  for  the 
defence  of  Turkey,  nay,  rather  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  done  by  France  against  Britain 
till  the  memory  of  that  alliance  and  common  triumph  over 
danger  had  died  out,  or,  at  least,  become  dim.  Nor  could 
Italy  join  against  us  till  it  could  become  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  one  of  our  Crimean  allies.    Next,  after  the  san- 
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guinary  struggle  which  terminated  at  Solferino,  union  between 
France  and  Austria  became,  for  a  time,  impossible.  Now  the 
period  for  a  combination  of  the  Romish  powers  against  Britain 
seems  past ;  for  Britain  and  Prussia  together  could  vanquish 
all  Papal  Europe.  Add  the  States  of  America  ;  and  Protestant- 
ism could  now  defeat  Popery  throughout  the  world,  either  in  a 
military  or  in  a  naval  struggle.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
dispute  that  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  passed  from  Papal 
into  Protestant  hands.  But  if  we  advert  to  what  has  already 
been  stated  in  regard  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  several 
races  of  Europe,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  present  predomi- 
nance of  Protestantism  will  yearly  advance.  1866,  then,  which 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  great  majority  of  Protestant  interpre- 
ters had  long  fixed  on  as  one  fraught  with  destiny  to  the 
Papacy,  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  that  false  faith,  and 
of  the  world.  We  see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  though  that 
end  may  be  yet  incalculably  remote.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  delay  till  the  actual  consummation  is  reached  those  paeans 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  which  the  incipient  fall  of  the  great  foe 
of  man's  best  interests  is  fitted  to  call  forth. 

Isaiah  represented  the  nations  struck  down  by  Babylon  in 
the  day  of  its  prosperity,  as  meeting  the  fallen  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  sarcastically  welcoming  him  to  the 
abodes  of  the  dead.  "  Hell  [Hades]  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for 
thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth."  "Art  thou  also 
become  weak  as  wel  art  thou  become  like  unto  us?"  ..."  How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! 
how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the 
nations!''  ...  "Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to 
tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a 
wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,  that  opened  not 
the  house  of  his  prisoners?"  Isaiah  xiv.  9-10,  12-17.  Cowper, 
paraphrasing  the  passage,  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  and  makes  them  hurl  it  against  Spain,  when  that 
nation,  corrupted  by  the  Papacy,  and  by  the  wealth  of  the  new 
world,  falls  from  high  estate  : — 

"  Art  thon  too  fallen,  Iberia?    Do  we  see 
The  robber  aud  the  murd'rer  weak  as  we '? 
Tliou  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest 
To  see  th'  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppress'd. 
Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Koll'd  over  all  our  desolated  land, 
Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 
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The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 
And  waste  them  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 
'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils. 
And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills." 

— Cowper's  Charily. 

We  could  conceive  the  souls  of  those  done  to  death  by  the 
Papacy  for  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man,  and  who  now  from 
under  the  altar  continually  cry,  "How  long?"  meeting  the 
spirit  of  the  false  system  that  had  taken  away  their  earthly 
existence,  with  language  like  that  which  Isaiah  hurled  at 
Babylon,  or  the  Incas  at  Spain.  For  while  we  feel  pity  and 
affection  towards  professors  of  the  Romish  faith,  believing  them 
not  wilfully  in  error,  but  fascinated  by  a  spell  cast  over  them, 
and  from  which  they  cannot  shake  themselves  free,  we  have  no 
such  tenderness  for  the  system  that  enslaves  them,  but  enter- 
tain, like  the  martyred  Argyle,  a  heart-hatred  of  Popery,  and 
rejoice  over  every  blow  that  is  legitimately  struck  at  its  power. 
And  we  do  this  not  from  malignancy  but  from  charity,  believing 
that  the  day  when  Popery  perishes  will  be  one  that  will  relieve 
civilised  man  from  the  most  baneful  religious  influence  under 
which,  in  these  later  times,  he  has  laboured  ;  and  open  the  way, 
we  trust,  for  a  reign  of  truth,  and  liberty,  and  love. 

KH. 
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TN  the  month  of  June  last,  a  number  of  ministers  and  others, 
representing  the  Broad  School  of  Scottish  theology,  as- 
sembled together  at  a  demonstration  breakfast-party  in  Edin- 
burgh. Things  had  not  been  going  on  quite  so  prosperously 
with  them  as  formerly.  One  of  their  leaders,  miscalculating 
the  extent  to  which  the  leaven  of  their  influence  had  spread, 
had  given  forth  his  views  about  sundry  matters  in  too  out- 
spoken a  manner,  and  the  result  had  been  something  like  a 
reaction.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  had  just  closed  its  sittings,  had  shewn  an  unexpectedly 
ardent  attachment  to  the  old  landmarks,  and  an  unwonted 
dislike  for  those  who  were  given  to  change.  Innovations  were 
found  for  the  time  being  to  be  at  a  discount.  Dr  Lee  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  prayer-book.  And  the  illusion  being 
for  the  moment  dispelled  that  they  would  be  able  to  alter  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church,  by  means  of  a  growing 
latitudinarian  majority  within  its  courts,  they  met  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  to  give  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
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devise  means  whereby  the  gi'ound  they  had  lost  might  be 
otherwise  regained. 

At  this  party  the  vice-chairman,  Principal  TuUoch,  is  re- 
ported to  have  spoken  as  follows  :  "  The  more  I  have  gone 
into  the  history  of  our  Church,  and  the  more  closely  I  have 
looked  into  the  cases  of  men  who  have  been  brought  up  for 
what  is  called  heresy,  the  more  I  have  been  convinced  of  this, 
that  in  almost  every  case  these  men  have  been  sacrificed,— 
sacrificed,  not  to  a  jealous  watchfulness  for  the  truth  of  God — 
not  to  an  earnest  loyal  feeling  that  these  men  were  doing  harm 
to  the  truth  ;  but  sacrificed  under  the  mere  impulse  of  party 
zeal,  because  the  dominant  party  at  the  time  would  tolerate 
nothing  but  their  own  interpretation  of  the  truth.  What  man 
of  any  culture  within  the  church  does  not  feel  that  the  darkest 
stains  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  those  un- 
happy years,  when,  under  the  commencing  enthusiasm  of  that 
movement  which  ended  in  the  Disruption,  such  men  as  Edward 
Irving — of  whose  heresy  no  man  will  now  dare  to  speak — and 
M'Leod  Campbell,  were  expelled  from  the  Church  ?" 

We  cannot  think  so  ill  of  Principal  Tulloch  as  to  suppose 
that,  in  speaking  in  this  style,  he  was  scattering  firebrands  in 
sport ;  that  he  brought  these  heavy  charges  against  the  Scottish 
Church  in^jnere  wantonness,  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  light 
horsemen  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  we  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  above  expresses  his  deliberate  judgment  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  refers.  But  if  so,  we  hear  that  such  is 
his  opinion  with  unfeigned  surprise.  That  there  were  now  and 
again  intolerant  majorities  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  indeed 
matter  of  history.  It  was  a  majority,  impatient  of  all  attempts 
to  disturb  the  status  quo,  which  forced  the  Rev.  John  M'Millan 
of  Balmaghie  into  the  arms  of  the  Cameronians,  and  which  led 
to  the  complete  organisation  of  the  oldest  sect  of  Scottish  Non- 
Conformists,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians.  It  was  owing  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  dominant  party  of  the  day  that  Ebenezer 
Erskine  and  his  friends  were  compelled  to  secede  from  the 
Establishment,  in  which  they  had  no  liberty,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  first  free  and  reforming  General  Assembly  which  might 
come  in  after  times  to  be  held.  It  was  the  high-handed  exer- 
cise of  authority  too  which  drove  Gillespie  out  of  the  Church, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Relief  community ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  an  equally  intolerant  interference  with  indi- 
vidual freedom  at  a  later  period,  the  Haldanes  would  have 
carried  on  their  work  of  reformation  within  the  Church,  and  we 
should  have  seen  to-day  in  Scotland  no  such  thing  as  an  indi- 
genous Congregationalism.  Party  majorities  have  indeed  done 
much  evil  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  we  shall  be  glad  when 
those  who  at  present  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Establishment 
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come  to  read  aright  the  history  which  tells  of  it.  B,ut  we  have 
done  our  very  best  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  events,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  doctrine,  as  well  as  disci- 
pline and  government,  and  we  confess  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  on  what  basis  at  all  Dr  Tulloch  rests  his  extraordinary 
statement,  that  "  in  almost  every  case,  the  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  for  heresy  have  been  sacrificed."  It  is,  in  truth, 
curious  to  see  how  differently  things  appear  when  looked  at 
through  different  spectacles.  Principal  Tulloch  has  no  eye  for 
the  great  outstanding  fact,  that  intolerance  of  a  certain  kind 
has  almost  covered  Scotland  with  Nonconformists,  while  he 
boils  with  indignation  at  the  bare  recollection  of  an  apparently 
much  less  momentous  circumstance,  that  half-a-dozen  Scotch- 
men have  in  their  day  been  deposed  for  heresy.  Read,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  "  Testimonies  "  of  the  Secession  Churches,  and 
you  will  find  that,  while  they  bitterly  complain  of  the  high- 
handed style  in  which  their  founders  were  treated,  they  actually 
state  it  as  one  of  the  grievances  which  constrained  them  to 
break  off  from  the  national  Establishment,  that  heretics  were 
treated  with  unjustifiable  indulgence. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
opinion  is  to  be  sought  for  here.  To  sympathise  with  seceders 
seeking  to  maintain  even  a  stricter  orthodoxy  than  the  public 
opinion  of  the  time  required  of  them,  is  the  part  of  a  mere 
commonplace  Christian  ;  to  feel  for  a  free  thinker,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  part  of  a  "  man  of  culture.''  For  the  "  ecclesias- 
tical characteristic,"  which  Dr  Witherspoon  observed  to  belong 
to  the  moderates  in  his  day,  unquestionably  distinguishes  a 
good  many  men  in  ours  also.  "  All  ecclesiastical  persons," 
says  he,  "  of  whatever  rank,  whether  principals  of  colleges,  pro- 
.fessors  of  divinity,  ministers,  or  even  probationers,  that  are 
suspected  of  heresy,  are  to  be  esteemed  men  of  great  genius, 
vast  learning,  and  uncommon  worth,  and  are  by  all  means  to 
be  supported  and  protected." 

But  we  propose  to  inquire  here  into  the  actual  facts  of  the 
question  raised  by  Dr  Tulloch.  It  would  be  needless  to  go 
back  beyond  the  Revolution,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
for  the  present  to  come  down  later  than  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury ;  but  within  the  period  thus  indicated,  there  occurred  the 
majority  of  those  cases  on  which  the  charge  against  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  been  founded,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
review  of  these,  we  can  so  far  ascertain  the  justice  or  inju^ice 
of  the  charge  itself  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  trials  for  heresy, 
we  allude  to  all  processes  having  as  their  object  the  correction 
of  opinions  believed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Some  of  these  opinions  may  seem  to  us  not  only  not 
heretical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  scriptural ;  while 
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others,  though  we  may  pronounce  them  unsound,  we  may  hesi- 
tate, in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  call  positively  heretical. 
But  we  take  the  term  employed  on  each  occasion  by  the  pro- 
secutors, and  call  that  for  the  time  being  "  heresy"  which  they 
sought  to  prove  to  be  so.  And  it  will  be  at  once  seen  what  fin 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  is  here  opened  up  before  us.  In 
one  aspect  of  it,  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  History  of  Doctrine 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  are  led,  in  pursuing  it,  to  in- 
quire. What  views  prevailed  in  the  different  ages  of  the  church  ? 
who  were  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  successive  generations  ?  and 
what  were  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rise  of  errors 
from  time  to  time  ?  We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  side  of  the 
subject  ;  but  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  how  much  promise  of 
instruction  there  is  in  it ;  and  for  one  thing,  it  is  impossible  to 
read,  however  cursorily,  the  story  of  the  past,  and  compare  its 
leading  features  with  those  of  the  present  age,  without  being 
anew  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

The  Eevolution  Church,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lord  Macaulay, 
began  very  early  its  course  of  intolerance.  In  the  year  1697,  a 
young  man  named  Thomas  Aikenhead  openly  professed  himself 
an  unbeliver,  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-students, 
gave  expr^sion  to  opinions  which  were  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  the  community.  He  spoke 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  bundle  of  fables  invented  by  Ezra  ; 
he  ridiculed  the  Trinity,  and  called  Christ  an  impostor;  he 
even  denied  the  separate  existence  of  God,  and  asserted  that 
God  and  the  world  were  one.  For  uttering  such  opinions  he 
was  taken  up  and  tried,  and,  having  been  found  guilty,  he  was 
publicly  executed  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  true  that  the  process 
against  the  youth  was  carried  on  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
and  that  the  civil  and  not  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
directly  responsible  for  his  condemnation  and  deatli  ;  but  the 
historian  roundly  charges  the  crime  upon  the  church,  and 
affirms  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  its  influence  this  outrageous 
act  of  persecution  would  never  have  been  perpetrated.  "  The 
ministers,"  he  says,  "  demanded  not  only  the  poor  boy's  death, 
but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should  be  his  eternal  death  ! 
Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried  out  for  cutting  him  off. 
...  The  preachers  who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded 
around  him  at  the  gallows,  and,  while  he  was  struggling  in  the 
last  agony,  insulted  heaven  with  prayers  more  blasphemous 
than  anything  that  he  had  uttered.  Wodrow  has  told  no 
blacker  story  of  Dundee." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Macaulay 's  credit  in  this  case  that,  for 
his  extraordinary  account  of  it,  he  has  given  his  authorities ; 
for  an  examination  of  these  authorities  not  only  does  not  bear 
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out  his  charges  against  the  ministers,  but  serves  to  give  fresh 
confirmation  of  the  now  too  well  accepted  fact,  that  his  gifts  as 
a  rhetorician  sadly  affected  his  capacity  for  acting  the  part  of 
an  accurate  and  judicial  historian.     In  a  pamphlet  published 
some  years  ago  anonymously,  but  whose  authorship  is  now  well 
known,  Dr  M'Crie  shews  this  most  conclusively ;  and  at  the 
same  time  adduces  independent  evidence  to  prove  that  Macau- 
lay  had  done  more  than  colour  and  exaggerate, — that  he  had 
actually  stated  as  facts  what  were  little  better  than  pure  fictions. 
It  did  indeed  sound  incredible  to  begin  with,  that  such  a  man 
as  Carstares  (who  must  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  referred 
to)  had  given  his  countenance  to  the  truculent  conduct  which 
Macaulay  describes  ;  and  here  is  testimony  which  directly  con- 
tradicts the  story.     Two  discourses  have  been  preserved  which 
were  preached  in  Edinburgh  at  the  very  time  of  Aikenhead's 
trial,  and  their  author,  Mr  William  Lorimer,  expresses  himself 
in  his  preface  in  the  following  terms  : — '-'Some  of  the  ministers, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  particularly  the  late  reverend, 
learned,  prudent,  peaceable,  and  pious  Mr  George  Meldrum, 
then  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  interceded  for  him  with  the 
Government,  and  solicited  his  pardon  ;  and  when  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  he  desired  a  reprieve  for  him,  and  I  joined 
with  him  in  it.     This  was  the  day  before  his  execution.     The 
Chancellor  was  willing  to  have  granted  him  a  reprieve,  but 
could  not  do  it  without  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
Judges,  and  to  shew  his  willingness,  he  called  the  Council  and 
Judges,  ivho  debated  the  matter,  and  then  carried  it  by  j)lur- 
ality  of  votes  for  his  execution,  according  to  the  sentence  of 
the  judge,  that  there  might  be  a  stop  put  to  the  spreading  of 
that  contagion  of  blasphemy!'     We  may  dismiss  this  case 
therefore  without  a  word  of  further  comment.     Whatever  of  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  appeared  in  the  treatment  of  Aikenhead, 
it  is  not  to  be  charged,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
courts  or  the  leaders  of  the  church. 

A  case  much  more  in  point  occurred  in  1701,  when  Dr 
George  Garden,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  was  deposed 
for  Bourignonism.  The  history  of  this  heresy  supplies  some  of 
the  strangest  illustrations  we  have  anywhere  met  with  of  the 
lengths  to  which  human  credulity  will  occasionally  go.  An- 
toinette Bourignon,  the  author  of  it,  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1616. 
She  was  so  ugly  that,  on  her  birth,  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  she  should  not  be  put  to  death  as  a  monster.  She 
was  brought  Aip  a  papist,  and  never  left  the  Romish  communion. 
Many  of  her  doctrines  were  not  only  absurd,  but  positively  dis- 
gusting ;  and  there  were  some  features  in  her  character,  such 
as  her  unwillingness  to  contribute  of  her  abundant  means  to 
any  good  object,  which  one  would  fancy  were  calculated  to  chill 
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every  feeling  of  enthusiasm  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
av/akened.  And  yet,  even  in  Scotland,  she  came  to  have  so 
many  disciples  that  in  four  different  years,  up  to  1710,  the 
General  Assembly  found  it  necessary  to  issue  acts  warning  the 
people  against  her  doctrines  ;  and  up  till  the  present  moment, 
one  of  the  questions  put  to  candidates  for  ordination  in  the 
Established  Church  deals  with  their  willingness  to  renounce  Bou- 
rignonism.  But  more  remarkable  even  than  this  are  the  terms 
in  which  her  disciples  (some  of  them  learned  and  able  men) 
allowed  themselves  to  speak  of  her.  "  The  woman,"  says  Dr 
John  Cockburn,*  "  was  above  all  that  is  human  ;  inhabited  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  all  she  did  or  spoke  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  Him,  and  to  be  reckoned  not  so  much  hers  as  His  who  de- 
signed that  she  should  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  was 
conferred  upon  mankind  ;  therefore  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
bestow  on  her  the  epithets  that  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ;  they 
set  her  on  the  same  level  with  him  ;  they  honour  her  with  his 
titles,  regarding  not  Him,  but  her,  as  the  last  and  highest  ex- 
pression of  God's  love  to  mankind.  Years  and  experience 
make  others  wise  and  knowing,  but  she  had  her  vast  knowledge 
from  the  beginning.  She  never  did,  nor  would,  learn  anything 
from  the  Scriptures ;  she  would  take  nothing  second-hand,  but 
would  have^ll  things  immediately  from  God  himself"  These 
were  exalted  views  to  be  taken  of  this  woman  by  others,  but 
they  were  not  more  so  than  she  took  of  herself  "  The  truths 
contained  in  my  writings/'  says  she,  "are  the  seed  of  the  woman 
which  must  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  For  nobody  can 
discern  evil  things  in  my  writings,  they  being  indited  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  sanctity  itself" 

We  know  little  of  Dr  George  Garden,  but,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  him  by  Andrew  Honyman,  at  one  time  bishop  of 
Orkney,  he  must  have  been  rather  an  important  person  in  his 
day.  Honyman's  bookf  is  a  very  witty  and  amusing  one.  On 
its  title-page  appears  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Refuse  Profane 
and  Old  Wives  Fables  ;"  and  somewhere  in  it  he  makes  the 
remark,  "  I  have  seen  what  our  forefathers  never  dreamed  of 
I  have  seen  an  illiterate  woman  act  the  part  of  a  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  a  learned  doctor  sit  at  her  feet  as  a  scholar  for 
instruction."  He  speaks  of  Dr  Garden  as  "  supported  by  his 
interest  in  several  of  the  greatest  families  in  the  north,  admired 
as  an  oracle  of  learning  and  piety  by  all  the  neighbourhood, 
having  the  conveniences  of  retirement,  leisure,  and  books  at 
home,  and  a  fixed  correspondence  abroad."  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  doctor  grew  discontented  with  his  position  as  a  minister 


*    ♦•  Bourignonism  Detected."     London,  1698. 
t  "  Bourignonism  Displayed."    Aberdeen,  1710. 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  correspondence  abroad  brongTit 
him  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Madame  Bourignon,  and  he 
became  one  of  her  most  ardent  followers.  With  the  view  of 
propagating  her  doctrines,  he  translated  her  works  into  Eng- 
lish, and,  when  they  were  attacked,  he  supported  them  as  her 
champion.  Of  course  such  conduct  could  not  but  attract  the 
attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  was  tried  for  heresy, 
and,  there  being  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  "all  his  darts  were 
Jevelled  at  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,"  he  was  de- 
posed from  the  office  of  the  ministry.  And  it  will  scarcely  be 
said,  we  should  imagine,  by  any  one  that  we  have  here  a  case 
of  "  sacrifice"  on  the  altar  of  intolerance  ;  for  among  the  doc- 
trines upheld  by  Dr  Garden,  and  condemned  in  him,  were  such 
as  these  :  that  Christ  had  a  twofold  human  nature,  one  of 
which  was  produced  of  Adam  before  the  woman  was  formed, 
and  the  other  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  Christ,  in  his 
human  nature,  was  sinfully  corrupt  ;  that  there  is  generation 
in  heaven  and  hell ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  divine 
prescience,  or  divine  ordination,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  some,  we 
know,  who  think  it  persecution  to  call  any  man  to  account  for 
his  opinions,  no  matter  how  directly  opposed  they  may  be  to 
the  standards  of  the  church  which  he  professes  to  support,  but 
we  are  not  writing  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  persons.  We 
address  men  who  have  some  sense  of  what  is  reasonable,  and 
may  assume  that,  in  their  judgment  at  least,  the  excision  of 
the  Aberdeen  Bourignonist  was  amply  justified. 

This  case,  however,  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  church 
far  less  prominent  than  that  which  was  commenced  in  171 4  against 
Professor  Simpson  of  Glasgow.  The  professor  was  long  and  gene- 
rally believed  to  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  be  taking  advantage  of  his  position  at  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  instruction  to  corrupt  the  streams  of  Scottish  doc- 
trine ;  but  a  most  singular  reluctance  was  displayed  through- 
out the  church  to  proceed  to  extremity  against  him.  This  was 
due  no  doubt  in  great  part  to  the  decay  of  religious  earnestness, 
but  a  pamphlet  we  have  seen,  printed  in  1728,  may  also  be 
received  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  entitled 
**  An  Alarm  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  all  Lovers  of 
Truth  against  Error,"  and  professes  to  be  a  "Letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  country  to  his  old  acquaintance  in  the  city 
about  the  affairs  of  Mr  John  Simpson."  In  this  little  contem- 
porary brochure  are  the  following  significant  sentences, : — "  I 
know  some  say  that  if  the  Professor  should  be  deposed  by  this 
church,  that  he  will  write  upon  the  subjects  that  have  been  in 
debate,  and  will  do  more  hurt  by  his  writing  than  he  would 
do  if  he  were  kept  in  the  office."  '-'  I  am  informed  that  some 
principal  persons  in  the  Government,  by  the  influence  of  Doctor 
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Clark,  a  knowD  Arian  in  England,  and  a  great  friend  to  the 
Professor,  have  very  much  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and  have 
had  no  small  influence  upon  some  of  the  members  of  the  last 
Assembly  not  to  oppose  the  Professor,  and  upon  others  to 
plead  for  him."  "  I  am  also  told  that  though  the  Assembly 
should  depose  him  from  his  office,  the  sovereign,  who  is  patron 
of  the  college,  will  continue  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bene- 
fice, and  so  there  can  be  no  professor  settled  there  while  he 
lives ;  others  tell,  if  the  Assembly  depose  him,  the  College  of 
Glasgow,  by  a  power  lodged  in  them,  which  they  pretend  to 
and  boast  of,  will  repone  him."  Some  of  these  reports  may 
have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  idle  rumours,  but  we  may  assume 
they  had  a  substantial  basis  of  some  sort  to  rest  upon  ;  and  the 
impression  made  by  them  is  certainly  this,  that  few  thought 
the  Professor  at  all  what  he  should  have  been,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  him,  both  on  account  of  his  own  known  ability  to 
work  mischief,  and  because  of  the  powerful  support  he  was 
supposed  to  receive  from  persons  of*  great  political  influence. 
And  the  Professor  himself  seems  to  have  been  emboldened  by 
the  timidity  of  the  church,  to  proceed  to  even  greater  lengths 
in  error.  The  manner,  indeed,  in  which  the  church  courts 
dealt  with  his  case,  was  in  the  last  degree  cowardly.  His  own 
presbytery^-refused  to  libel  him  ;  and  it  was  left  for  a  stranger, 
Mr  James  Webster  of  Edinburgh,  to  bring  the  character  of  his 
teaching  under  the  notice  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  in 
1715,  heard  the  charge,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  it.  In  1716,  it  did  nothing  but  renewed  the  appointment  of 
the  committee.  In  1717,  it  passed  an  act  in  which  "  Mr  John 
Simpson  is  discharged,  and  prohibited  to  use  expressions  that 
bear  and  are  often  used  in  a  bad  and  unsound  sense,  or  to 
teach,  preach,  or  otherwise  vent  opinions,  propositions,  or 
hypotheses,  which  unduly  advance  natural  reason,  and  are 
not  evidently  founded  on  Scripture  ;"  but  he  was  still  allowed, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  to  exercise  his  office.  In  1728,  the 
Assembly  went  further,  for  having  ascertained  that  Mr  Simp- 
son had  expressed  himself  in  terms  inconsistent  with  a  belief 
in  the  Trinity,  it  suspended  him  from  teaching  and  preaching 
till  next  Assembly.  In  1729,  the  sentence  of  the  previous 
year  was  confirmed,  and  Mr  Simpson  was  removed  finally  from 
his  office.  At  the  same  time,  "  that  the  judicatories  may  have 
no  more  trouble  about  this  process,  it  is  thought  fit  that,  for 
peace's  sake,  this  whole  affair  concerning  Mr  John  Simpson 
shall  rest  here.''  The  divinity  professor  who  was  dealt  \yith 
thus  tenderly,  can  be  proved  to  have  discarded  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin  and  human  depravity — to  have  depreciated  the 
value  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  have  taught  some  of  the  lead- 
ing errors  of  the  Arians.     Ultimately,  after  fourteen  years  of 
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battling,  he  was  deprived  of  his  great  opportunities  for  poisoning 
the  streams  of  life  at  their  source — he  was  told  he  must  no 
longer  teach  the  heresies  he  had  adopted,  but  he  was  not  de- 
posed from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  nor  was  he  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  neither  can  he  therefore  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  those  victims  of  intolerance,  whose  "  sacri- 
fice," on  the  altar  of  party  zeal,  is  calculated  to  make  one  blush 
in  reading  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 

Simultaneously  with  this  "  gangin'  plea,"  as  the  old  Scottish 
lawyers  would  have  called  it,  in  which  Mr  John  Simpson  was 
concerned,  there  was  another  proceeding  before  the  church 
courts  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  Church  at  this  time,  as 
ever,  had  within  it  two  great  parties.  The  Moderates  were  in 
the  ascendancy,  but  the  Evangelicals,  though  far  fewer  in  num- 
ber, were  able,  active,  and  zealous,  and  they  made  their  power 
felt  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  country.  And  at  this 
juncture  they  greatly  needed  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  partly 
through  the  legal  preaching  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, and  partly  through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Baxter, 
a  refined  Arminianism  threatened  to  sweep  over  the  land,  and 
to  take  possession  even  of  pulpits  from  which  a  more  certain 
sound  had  been  wont  to  issue.  To  meet  this  evil — the  pro- 
mulgation, not  so  much  of  gross  error,  as  of  incorrect  and  im- 
perfect views  of  gospel  truth — a  number  of  ministers  banded 
together,  and  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  presbytery, 
sought  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  public  mind.  The 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  particularly  distinguished  itself  in 
this  good  work.  In  order  to  secure  that  all  whom  it  sent  forth 
to  preach  should  present  the  truth  in  a  Scriptural  form,  it  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  licence  assent  to  certain  testing 
propositions,  one  of  which  was  the  following  : — "  That  it  is  not 
sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  we  must  forsake  sin  in  oi'der 
to  come  to  Christ."  This  proposition  a  young  man  named 
Craig  refused  to  subscribe ;  and  the  question,  both  of  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition  itself,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of 
making  it  a  condition  of  licence,  was  brought  up  in  1717  before 
the  General  Assembly.  On  both  counts  the  case  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  appellant,  and  the  first  step  was  thus  taken 
toward  the  formal  opening  of  a  doctrinal  controversy  which 
continued  to  rage  for  many  years.  Thomas  Boston  was  a 
member  of  the  Assemby  of  1717,  and  protested  against  the 
condemnation  of  the  Auchterarder  proposition,  but  being 
overborne  there  by  an  anti-evangelical  majority,  he  fell  back 
upon  what  proved  in  his  hands  a  mightier  weapon,  the  press. 
In  this  course  he  was  followed  by  others  of  a  like  mind.  The 
period  became  one  of  great  literary  activity  ;  books  were  pub- 
lished which  were  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  religious 
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education  of  Scotland  ;  and,  among  others,  one  work  appeared, 
which  has  been  as  cordially  praised  and  as  heartily  condemned 
as  perhaps  any  book  that  was  ever  submitted  to  human  criti- 
cism. This  work  was  "  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity/'  It 
was  written  by  an  English  scholar  and  Oxford  student,  named 
Fisher,  and  was  first  published  in  London  in  1646.  Fallincx 
into  the  hands  of  Mr  Hog  of  Carnock,  it  seemed  to  him  emi- 
nently fitted  to  set  forth  and  vindicate  those  doctrines  of  grace 
which  were  then  assailed  ;  and  he  issued  a  Scottish  edition  of 
it,  with  a  recommendatory  preface.  But  the  sponsorship  thus 
undertaken  proved  no  sinecure.  Mr  Hog  was  immediately 
accused  of  countenancing  heretical  teaching  by  Principal 
Hadow  of  St  Andrews,  who  preached  a  synod  sermon  at  him. 
That,  indeed,  could  have  been  borne,  but  the  zealous  Principal 
was  not  content  with  arguing  the  question.  He  formally  called 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  spread  of  a  new 
form  of  error,  and  the  commission  was  instructed  "  to  inquire 
into  the  publishing  of  books  and  pamphlets  tending  to  the 
diffusing  of  the  condemned  propositions  of  Auchterarder,  and 
promoting  a  system  of  opinions  relative  thereto  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  Confession  of  Faith."  The  commission 
entered  on  this  work  con  amove.  It  appointed  a  committee 
on  "  Purity  of  Doctrine,"  which  again  &.ppointed  a  sub-com- 
mitte  to  sit  at  St  Andrews  and  ripen  the  matter  for  the 
Assembly.  This  sub-committee  summoned  before  it  several  of 
the  men  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  tendencies,  and  the 
conferences  held  with  them  were  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was 
hoped  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  settled  peaceably. 
But  in  the  end  Hadow  had  influence  enough  to  get  everything 
arranged  in  his  own  way,  and  when  the  Assembly  met  it  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  representations  of  its  committee  to  pass 
an  act  deliberately  condemning  the  book  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  contention,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  was  pub- 
lished to  commend.  It  is  no  good  excuse  for  this  hasty  sen- 
tence to  say  that  the  men  who  passed  it  acted  ■  under  a 
misapprehension.  They  believed  that  in  condemning  tlie 
"  Marrow,"  ''  they  were  discountenancing  such  desperate  posi- 
tions" as  these, — universal  atonement  and  pardon,  holiness  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  the  believer  not  under  the  law  as  a  rule 
of  life,  rewards  and  punishments  no  motives  to  obedience,  no 
faith  where  there  is  no  subjective  assurance.  These  positions, 
however,  were  not  held  by  the  author  of  the  book,  or  by  his 
defenders.  They  were  simply  ascribed  to  them,  stupidly 
or  wickedly,  by  their  enemies,  and  the  court,  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  ought  to  have  discovered  that.  But  pains 
were  not  taken  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  truth  in  regard 
to  this  matter ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  men  in  Scot- 
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land,  a  great  public  wrong  was  then   done  to  the  cause 
evangelical  religion. 

The  thinof  did  not  end  here,  however.  Boston  and  his 
friends,  who  felt  themselves  condemned  in  the  condemnation 
of  "The  Marrow,"  came  up  to  the  following  Assembly  with  a 
representation  and  complaint,  asking  that  the  Act  of  the 
previous  year  might  be  repealed.  The  grounds  on  which  they 
pled  for  this  were  that  by  it  the  Church  had  been  committed 
to  the  disavowal  of  some  of  its  own  fundamental  principles. 
They  complained  that  the  Assembly  had  pronounced  it  unsound 
to  say,  "  that  as  the  law  is  the  covenant  of  works,  believers  are 
altogether  and  wholly  free  from  it,"  and  "  that  the  believer  is 
entitled  to  plead  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  answer  to  the  law's 
demand  of  good  works  for  obtaining  salvation."  They  asserted 
further,  that  no  account  had  been  taken  of  the  "fiducial" 
element,  which  makes  an  obvious  and  important  distinction 
between  the  assurance  of  faith  and  the  assurance  of  sense  ;  and 
they  finally  objected  that  under  the  sweeping  disapprobation 
which  had  been  expressed  of  the  supposed  "Marrow"  doctrine  of 
universal  pardon,  condemnation  had  in  effect  been  passed  on 
the  right  of  the  church,  to  make  a  free  offer  of  Christ  to  every 
individual  sinner  of  mankind. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  complaint  was  not  met  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  presented.  On  the  contrary,  the 
complainers  were  themselves  immediately  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  were  required  to  satisfy  the  Assembly  as  to  their  own 
soundness  in  the  faith.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a 
history  of  the  case,  but  the  following  is  the  account  given  by 
Boston  of  the  close  of  it  in  1722: — "We  appeared,"  says  he, 
"  before  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  affair  was  at  length 
to  an  end,  and  we  were  admonished  and  rebuked. 
Easily  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  issue,  I  drew  a  protes- 
tation while  I  was  at  home,  and  carried  it  along  with  me.  And 
the  admonition  and  rebuke  being  received  with  all  gravity,  the 
said  protestation,  subscribed  by  us  all,  was  given  in  by  the 
hands  of  Mr  Kidd,  and  instruments  taken  thereon  in  due  form, 
but  the  Assembly  would  not  read  it,  and  closed  the  sederunt. 
...  I  received  the  rebuke  and  admonition  as  an  ornament  put 
upon  me,  being  for  the  cause  of  truth.  .  .  .  Thus  ended  that 
weighty  affair  by  means  whereof  I  received  another  sensible 
increase  of  light  into  the  doctrines  of  grace." 

In  the  following  year  the  Assembly  had  its  attention  again 
called  to  this  same  subject,  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Mr 
Gabriel  Wilson  of  Maxton,  who  had  been  regularly  libelled  by 
the  Synod  of  Teviotdale  for  teaching  "  Marrow"  doctrines  ;  but 
Mr  Wilson's  explanations  were  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and 
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the  case  was  dismissed  without  any  serious  censure  being  pro- 
nounced upon  the  offender. 

This  whole  chapter  of  Scottish  church  history  is  an  unpleasant 
one.  We  should  all  have  been  glad  had  it  been  possible  to  say 
that,  if  the  General  Assembly  sometimes  winked  at  error,  it 
never  formally  condemned  the  truth.  But  this  unfortunately 
cannot  be  affirmed.  It  is  not  necessary  to.  be  an  out  and  out 
defender  of  every  phrase  and  expression  in  the  "Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity"  in  order  to  see  that  those  who  appeared  as 
its  champions  were  the  true  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
that  those  who  followed  the  lead  of  Principal  Hadow  were 
made  to  condemn  what  were  substantially  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  Still  we  cannot  accuse  the  dominant  party  of  "  sacri- 
ficing" their  opponents.  They  rebuked  and  admonished  them, 
but  Boston  retired  to  Ettrick,  and  Erskine  to  Portmoak,  to 
pursue  unmolested  those  evangelical  labours  which  were  to  tell 
so  powerfully  on  the  generation  which  they  adorned. 

Some  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  "  Marrow"  case,  but 
just  about  the  time  when  Professor  Simpson  was  being  dealt 
with  as  he  had  long  deserved  to  be,  the  General  Assembly  was 
required  to  proceed  against  one  whom  all  regarded  as  a  good 
man,  but  who  had  adopted  views  which  made  his  continuance 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  inconsistent  and 
unseemly.  This  was  the  Rev.  John  Glass  of  Tealing.  He 
was  ordained  in  1719,  and  from  the  very  outset  distinguished 
himself  so  much  as  a  faithful  and  fervent  preacher,  that 
multitudes  were  attracted  to  his  church  from  the  parishes 
around.  But  he  by  and  by  became,  in  plain  terms,  a  Volun- 
tary and  an  Independent,  and  openly  inveighed  against  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  Presb3rterian  order  of 
church  government.  The  offences  in  themselves  w^ere  not  very 
serious,  it  will  be  said.  We  do  not  pronounce  them  "  heretical" 
in  any  very  high  sense  of  the  expression.  But  it  seems  obvious 
that  no  minister  could  very  well  hold  such  opinions,  and 
remain  conscientiously  within  a  communion  like  that  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  Mr  Glass  was  expected  quietly  to 
retire.  This,  however,  he  would  not  do,  and  a  formal  process 
was  raised  against  him.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  his 
offence,  and  in  1728  he  was  suspended;  and  when  he  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  ministry  in  open  defiance  of  the  supreme 
authority  to  which  he  had  promised  submission,  he  was  deposed 
in  the  year  following.  Many  have  pronounced  this  sentence 
an  intolerant  act,  and  the  General  Assembly  itself  appears  to 
have  been  partly  of  that  mind,  for  in  173.9,  at  the  request  of 
several  provincial  synods,  who  pled  that  "  his  peculiar  principles 
were  not  inconsistent  with  his  being  a  minister  of  Christ,"  it 
actually  recalled  it.     But  it  may  surely  be  fairly  argued,  that 
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Mr  Glass  brought  the  evil  upon  himself.  His  clinging  to  nis 
benefice  after  he  had  manifestly  lost  all  moral  title  to  it,  was 
not  very  creditable  to  him,  and  the  Assembly  was  forced  into 
a  course  from  which  his  own  sense  of  honour  ought  to  have 
saved  it.  "  It  is  (I  find  in  conversation)  urged,"  says  Wodrow, 
*'  that  nothing  is  laid  to  Mr  Glass's  charge  but  his  being  of  the 
Independent  opinion,  and  that  it  will  look  very  ill  in  the  eyes 
of  our  brethren  of  these  sentiments,  in  England  and  New 
England,  to  depose  a  person  from  the  ministry  only  for  this. 
As  I  take  it,  your  synod  have  deposed  him  for  his  disorders  in 
what  they  think  a  Scriptural,  regular,  and  well  constituted 
presbyterian  church — his  departure  from  her,  his  contumacy, 
and  divisive  courses,  and  venting  and  spreading  schism  and 
innovations  in  a  peaceable  and  united  society,  contrary  to  his 
solemn  vow  and  subscription.  I  am  of  opinion  (under  correc- 
tion) that  Dr  Owen,  the  Mathers,  and  other  pious  Independents, 
would  never  approve  his  practices.  Had  any  of  them  been 
alone  in  a  presbyterian  church,  and  happened  to  change  their 
sentiments  toward  Independency,  I  persuade  myself  they  would 
have  sought  conference,  modestly  propounded  their  arguments 
free  from  the  airs  he  gives  himself,  and  if  they  could  not  con- 
vince others  they  would  have  departed  to  another  society, 
where  they  might  enjoy  their  freedom."  * 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  agitations  which  had  already 
resulted  in  the  first  secession,  the  church  was  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a  case  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  Professor  Simpson. 
One  of  the  St  Andrews  professors,  Mr  Archibald  Campbell, 
had  in  the  retirement  of  a  rural  charge  written  two  books, 
"An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue,  1728,"  and 
"Discourses  proving  that  the  Apostles  were  no  Enthusiasts, 
1730,"  against  the  Deists  and  Free  Thinkers  of  England.  The 
books  had  borne  him  into  a  chair,  but  he  had  hardly  been 
seated  there  when  somebody  made  the  discovery,  that  in 
defending  Christianity  against  its  foes,  he  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  some  of  its  most  important  outposts.  It  was 
rather  a  late  discovery,  for  the  works  had  been  in  circulation 
for  some  years  before  any  formal  notice  was  taken  of  their 
unsoundness.  But  the  excited  state  of  the  times  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  oversight,  and  at  anyrate  they  were  laid  hold 
upon  at  last.  First,  the  indefatigable  Principal  Hadow,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  waited  on 
the  professor  privately,  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  an  account  of 
his  doctrine.  They  had  prepared  a  list  of  nineteen  propositions 
regarding  which  they  asked  explanations.     Mr  Campbell  met 


*  Wodrow  Correspoii'ience. 
Feb.  11. 1730. 
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them  (as  he  himself  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  the  Scots  Magazine 
of  the  day)  with  frankness  and  candour,  and  the  counts  in 
the  indictment  were  reduced  to  four.  About  these  four, 
however,  they  could  come  to  no  agreement;  and  he  was 
required  to  answer  to  them  before  the  Assembly  of  1736. 
He  was  then  charged  with  having  taught,  1.  That  man  is 
unable  of  himself  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  God ;  2. 
That  nevertheless  the  law  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  guide 
rational  minds  to  happiness ;  3.  That  self-love  is  the  sole 
motive  of  all  religious  and  virtuous  actions ;  and  4.  That 
the  apostles  had  no  notion  of  our  Lord's  divinity  at  the  time 
of  his  crucifixion.  In  reply,  he  pled  that  by  the  first  pro- 
position he  had  no  intention  of  enervating  natural  religion, 
but  rather  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  revelation; 
that  under  the  second  he  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  the 
revelation  of  a  Saviour,  and  faith  in  him,  were  superfluous ; 
that  with  regard  to  the  third,  what  he  meant  to  teach  was 
that  our  delight  in  the  glory  of  God  was  the  chief  motive  of 
all  virtuous  action ;  and  that  as  for  his  fourth  position,  it 
was  no  more  than  a  mere  conjecture  of  his  own.  The 
Assembly  accepted  his  explanations,  and  agreed  "that  the 
matter  rest  here,"  adding,  however,  a  caution  which  clearly 
shewed  thjj;  their  sentence  was  allied  in  spirit  to  the  famous 
verdict,  **  Not  guilty,"  but  the  panel  is  warned  not  to  do  the 
same  thing  again. 

This  Assembly  has  been  pointedly  accused  of  having 
looked  one  way  and  rowed  another.  It  passsd  an  excellent 
act  on  the  subject  of  non-intrusion,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  practical  countenance  to  conduct  which  grossly  trans- 
gressed it ;  and  its  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Campbell  were  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  in- 
consistency, which  history  has  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  it 
appeared  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  yet  it  displayed  a  readines  to  accept  the  Professor's 
glosses  which  shewed  that  its  interest  in  the  form  of  sound 
words  was  very  much  of  a  sham;  and,  indeed,  one  cannot 
help  believing  that  this  whole  case  was  intentionally  mis- 
managed. There  were  far  worse  things  in  Campbell's  works 
than  those  which  were  formally  charged  against  him.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  man  may  hold,  as  a  speculative 
opinion,  that  the  disciples  did  not  realise  the  majesty  of 
their  Master's  character  until  after  the  resurrection,  and 
yet  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  gospel  creed  ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  think  of  any  writer  as  radically  sound  who 
speaks  of  supernatural  illumination  as  the  dream  of  an 
enthusiast,  and  ridicules  as  "terms  of  art"  such  expressions 
as,  "consulting  the  throne  of  grace,  laying  a  matter  before 
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the  Lord,  and  imploring  the  Lord's  light  and  direction." 
These,  nevertheless,  were  forms  of  language  which  Campbell 
allowed  himself  to  employ,  and  they  leave  upon  us  the  im- 
pression that  if  the  libel  had  been  better  constructed  his 
real  unsoundness  would  not  have  been  so  easily  explained 
away.  As  it  was,  however,  the  friends  of  orthodoxy  were 
gratified  with  a  spectacle.  The  leaders  had  no  mind  to 
"sacrifice"  any  one  who  did  his  best  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  all  enthusiasm,  but  they  had  no  objection  to  earn  the 
reputation  of  fidelity  by  suffering  an  offender  to  pass  through 
the  form  of  a  trial. 

A  far  more  interesting  man  than  Campbell  was  Professor, 
afterwards  Principal,  Leechman  of  Glasgow.  He  was  born 
at  Dolphinton  in  1706 ;  was  tutor  first  to  Geddes  of  Kirkurd, 
and  afterwards  to  Mure  of  Caldwell ;  was  licensed  at  Paisley 
in  1731 ;  ordained  in  1736  at  Beith,  where  he  remained  seven 
years,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Caldwell  House ;  and  became 
a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Theology  in  Glasgow  in  1743. 
It  was  the  prospect  of  his  having  committed  to  him  the 
instruction  of  the  future  ministry  of  Scotland  which  first 
roused  the  evangelicals  to  take  active  steps  against  him. 
Mr  Kobe,  of  Kilsyth,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  published  an  account  of  the  trial,  tells  us  that 
Leechman  had  been  suspected  even  as  a  probationer  ;  that 
a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  Synod,  after  his 
settlement,  on  the  "Temper,  Character,  and  Duty  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,"  did  not  tend  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discon- 
tent, and  that  his  sermon  on  Prayer,  which  was  published 
in  1743,  confirmed  the  ever  deepening  impression  that  he 
was  not  one  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  have  seated  in  a 
theological  chair.  An  elder,  therefore,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  others,  entered  a  com- 
plaint against  him.  The  Presbytery  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  sermon  and  to  report.  The  Committee  did 
so,  and  these  points  were  brought  out : — 1.  That  the  Object 
of  Prayer  is  assumed  in  the  sermon  to  be  God  addressed  as 
the  Creator ;  2.  That  no  mention  is  made  of  the  merit  and 
intercession  of  Christ;  and 3.  That  when  the  author  mentions 
the  various  ends  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  and  of 
his  death,  he  omits  taking  notice  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  end — his  Satisfaction.  Before  the  case  went 
further,  however,  the  Professor  carried  it  by  complaint 
to  the  Synod,  and  there  he  got  everything  his  own  way. 
"  The  unexpected  attack  on  the  author,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  visibly  calculated  to  raise  a  spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  com- 
mon people  against  him,  soon  raised  the  attention  and 
indignation  of  many  of  the  conscientious  friends  of  religion 
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and  learning  in  that  quarter  to  whom  Mr  Leechman  was  not 
personally  known.  It  drew  together  a  great  number  of  the 
clergy  from  the  most  distant  corners  of  that  large  Synod, 
together  with  several  gentlemen  of  rank,  who  took  their 
seats  with  them  as  elders,  which  they  had  not  done  for  many 
years  before."  In  the  Assembly  of  1744  he  was  almost 
equally  fortunate.  He  explained  to  them  that  he  had  pub- 
lished the  obnoxious  sermon  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  a 
late  pamphlet  which  represented  prayer  as  an  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  nay,  as  an  impious  and  blasphemous,  practice, 
and  added,  "As  the  pamphlet,  which  occasioned  the  publica- 
tion of  this  sermon,  did  attack  only  one  part  of  prayer,  viz., 
offering  up  of  our  desires  unto  God,  but  did  not  attack  the 
other  part  of  it,  viz.,  offering  in  the  name  of  Christ;  the 
discourse  is  mainly  limited  to  the  application  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  prayer."  With  this  account  of  the 
matter  the  Assembly  was  satisfied,  and,  without  a  vote,  pro- 
hibited the  Presbytery  from  proceeding  further. 

Previously  to  this,  Leechman  had  been  inducted  into  the 
professorial  office.  The  evangelicals  made  every  effort  to 
exclude  him,  but  in  vain.  His  opponent,  the  famous  Mac- 
laurin,  lost  the  election  by  but  one  vote ;  but  on  the  side  of 
Leechman^here  were  influences  which  there  was  no  with- 
standing. His  friend,  Francis  Hutcheson,  then  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  chair,  stuck  at  nothing  in  his  endeavour  to  serve 
him.  In  NovemlDer  1743,  for  example,  he  wrote  to  Mure  of 
Caldwell*  telling  him  that  he  wants  "o,  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  to  Morthland, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  to  be  shewn  to  others;  and 
he  malignantly  mentions  that  Professor  Anderson,  the  chief 
opponent  of  Leechman,  'makes  himself  ridiculous  by  dan- 
gling after  Whitefield  and  M'Culloch ; '  and  he  wants  this 
to  be  specially  known  to  Tweeddale,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  and  to  Andrew  Mitchell,  his  private 
Secretary." 

The  effect  of  such  an  appointment  on  the  theology  of 
Scotland  co  uld  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  favourable ;  but, 
of  course,  we  have  very  different  accounts  from  different 
quarters.  "  He  set  out  a  body  of  young  preachers,"  says  the 
author  of  the  article  referred  to  below,  ''who  unfortunately 
lost  the  common  people  and  the  pious  of  all  ranks  without 
gaining  the  worldly  and  unbelieving."  "  He  contributed 
greatly,"  says  Dr  James  Wodrow,  "to  form  the  taste  of  his 
pupils  in  theology,  and  improve  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 

*  Some  interesting  information  relating  to  this  period,  and  to  Leochman's 
case,  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  Francis  Hutcheson,  which  appeared  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Evang elical  Review  for  April  1864. 
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of  Scotland."  Apart  from  that  question,  however,  he  \^' 
evidently  a  man  who,  as  he  grew  in  years,  commanded  from 
all  quarters  an  increasing  respect.  "He  had,"  says  Dr 
Carlyle,  "the  appearance  of  an  ascetic  monk,  reduced  by 
fasting  and  prayer  nearly  to  the  figure  of  a  skeleton."  "He 
was,"  says  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff,  "a  man  of  primitive  and 
apostolic  manners,  equally  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
literature  and  his  liberal  opinions."  We  think  his  apology 
for  his  sermon  on  Prayer  an  exceedingly  lame  one ;  we 
heartily  sympathise  with  those  who  had  encouraged  "the 
Cumbuslang  work  "  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  theological  chair;  but  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  we 
cannot  find  in  him  either,  one  of  the  many  victims  which 
Scotland  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  on  the 
shrine  of  her  insatiable  intolerance.  He  was  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  in  1757. 

The  Church,  however,  had  now  fairly  entered  on  that 
suicidal  course  of  procedure  which  made  the  occurrence  of 
trials  for  heresy  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  The  men 
who  might  have  concerned  themselves  about  upholding  the 
banner  of  orthodoxy  were  being  rapidly  driven  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Seceders,  where  they  could  only  testify  against  pre- 
vailing corruptions,  and  the  mass  which  remained  was  too 
homogeneous  in  its  laxity  to  trouble  any  who  might  indulge 
in  occasional  extravagances.  While,  therefore,  it  is  literally 
true  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  its  doctrine  so  defective  as  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  no  period  were  there  fewer  heresy 
processes  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  even  then 
the  evil  became  at  last  too  scandalous  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. 

In  1780,  Principal  Kobertson  retired  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Assembly  on  this,  among  other  grounds,  that  he  felt 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  repress  the  ardour  of  his  more 
latitudinarian  followers.  They  were  anxious  to  be  relieved 
from  signing  the  confession ;  and  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  law  which  required  subscription.  In  this 
project  they  were  foiled ;  for  a  number  of  landed  proprietors 
immediately  sent  them  word  that  if  they  broke  the  terms  of 
the  concordat  which  bound  them  to  the  State,  they  would  no 
longer  hold  themselves  liable  to  pay  stipend,  and  that  was 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  which  proved  amazingly  influ- 
ential. But,  though  defeated  in  this  effort,  they  did  not  there- 
fore settle  back  into  the  position  of  a  decent,  though  distaste- 
ful, conformity.  On  the  contrary,  they  resolved  if  the  law 
would  not  bend  they  would  break  it;  and  from  many  a 
pulpit  in  Scotland  doctrines  came  to  be  openly  proclaimed, 
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whose  consistency  with  the  confession  nobody  pretended  to 
assert. 

"  What  need  to  pare  a  bold  expression, 
To  make  it  hang  with  the  C-nf-ss-n, 
Which  every  novice  knows  is  now 
But  like  a  supple  broken  bow." 

Such,  according  to  the  author  of  "  The  Kirkiad,"  who  sings 
of  this  time  as  "the  golden  age  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
was  the  maxim  in  most  general  acceptance,  and  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  in  which  stories  are 
not  told  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  fact. 

The  zeal  of  individuals  sometimes  forced  the  church 
courts  to  take  notice  of  what  they  would  have  will- 
ingly winked  at.  Such  an  instance  occurred  in  connection 
with  Mr  Ferguson  of  Kilwinning,  who  had  openly  avowed 
his  approbation  of  the  writings  of  a  noted  Socinian.  He  was 
called  to  answer  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Sjnaod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  but  he  gave  in  some  "  explanations,"  and 
the  Synod  was  at  once  satisfied.  But  this  case  created  little 
stir  compared  with  that  which  involved  a  much  more  pro- 
minent man,  Dr  M'Gill  of  Ayr,  perhaps  the  very  man  whom 
Burns  had  in  his  eye  when,  contrasting  the  elegant  moder- 
ate preac^r  with  the  ranting  evangelical,  he  says : 

**  "What  signifies  his  barren  shine 

Of  moral  powers  and  reason  ? 

His  English  style  and  gesture  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  of  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine 

Or  some  old  pagan  heathen 
The  moral  man  he  does  define 
But  ne'er  a  word  of  faith  in 

That's  right  this  day." 

Dr  M'Gill  published  in  1786  a  work  entitled  "A  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Death  of  Christ,"  in  which  he  not  only  gave 
a  most  imperfect  view  of  the  atonement,  but  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Person  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Socinian.  On  this  account  he  was 
brought  up  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  in  1789, 
but  it  was  not  until  April  1790  that  the  case  was  finally 
adjudicated  upon.  For  the  account  of  what  occurred  on 
that  occasion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Thomas  Bell,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Glasgow,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
process,  and  who,  in  a  translation  which  he  executed  of  a 
Dutch  work  on  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  in  his  own 
little  book,  ^'  The  Articles  of  Ayr,"  did  his  best  to  counteract 
the  evil  which  the  lenity  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  seemed 
to  him  calculated  to  produce. 

At  the  Synod  meeting  referred  to,  "  a  motion  was  made 
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and  seconded,  that,  as  Dr  M'Gill  had  shewn  a  disposition  to 
make  suitable  acknowledgments  in  order  to  restore  peace, 
some  ministers  should  retire  with  him  to  draw  up  what  might 
appear  to  them  calculated  to  produce  so  desirable  an  end.'* 
The  Synod  having  considered  the  motion,  did  appoint  six 
ministers  to  retire  immediately  with  the  doctor,  taking  with 
them  what  papers  they  thought  proper.  Said  committee,  with 
Dr  M'Gill,  retired  for  some  hours,  and  then  brought  in  their 
report,  which  consisted  of  an  explanation  and  apology  by 
the  doctor,  the  committee  declaring  their  satisfaction  with 
it.  The  doctor's  explanation  and  apology  was  as  follows : 
*  Considering  that  every  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  bound  by  very  solemn  engagements  to  adhere  to  her 
standards,  and  that  the  standards  are  the  only  authoritative 
interpreters  of  Scripture  amongst  us,  I  hereby  declare  that 
I  am  heartily  sorry  that  my  publications  should  have  given 
offence  to  any  one  of  my  brethren  or  to  the  world.  And 
now,  upon  further  reflection,  I  am  sensible  that  there  are 
ideas  contained  in  these  publications  which  may  appear  im- 
proper modes  of  expression,  ambiguous  and  unguarded,  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  original  and  essential  dignity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  his  suffering 
and  death,  the  priesthood  and  intercession  of  Christ,  the 
method  of  reconciling  sinners  to  God,  and  subscription  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith :  All  which  ideas  I  hereby  disclaim, 
and  for  all  which  expressions  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  hereby 
declare  my  belief  of  these  great  articles  as  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  standards  of  the  Church.'  This  explanation  and 
apology  being  read  and  duly  considered,  the  Synod  approved 
thereof,  and  received  the  same  as  satisfactory,  ordering  it  to 
be  published." 

"  They  found  no  cause,"  added  Mr  Bell,  "to  suspend  him 
a  few  Sabbaths  from  his  office,  none  to  rebuke  him  at  their 
bar  that  he  might  be  sound  in  the  faith,  none  to  prohibit 
him  from  using  such  offensive  expressions  as  frequently 
occur  in  his  publications,  nay,  none  to  admonish  him." 

But  this  is  another  of  the  "victims"  of  Scottish  intoler- 
ance !  How  absurd  does  the  talk  about  tyranny  sound, 
when  we  test  it  by  the  facts  which  are  furnished  to  us  by 
actual  history !  We  have  gone  over  the  whole  century, 
noticing  all  the  trials  for  heresy  of  which  any  account  is 
given,  and  we  put  it  to  the  reader  if  any  foundation  has 
appeared  for  the  extraordinary  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  "in  almost 
every  case  the  men  who  have  been  brought  up  for  heresy 
have  been  sacrificed — sacrificed  not  to  a  jealous  watchfulness 
for  the  truth  of  God,  but  under  the  mere  impulse  of  party 
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zeal,  because  the  dominant  party  at  the  time  would  tolerate 
nothing  but  their  own  interpretation  of  the  truth."  We 
suspect  that  Principal  Tulloch  was  thinking  more  of  Irving 
and  Campbell  of  Eow  than  of  his  own  recollections  of  earlier 
heresy  trials.  The  processes  against  them  we  have  yet  to 
notice,  but  even  though  it  could  be  proved,  which  it  cer- 
tainly cannot,  that  they  were  the  victims  of  intolerance,  it 
would  still  remain  a  manifest  calumny  that  "in  almost  every 
case''  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  treatment  of  supposed 
heretics,  had  been  guilty  of  monstrous  and  insufferable  in- 
justice. N.  L.  W. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-53.  Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  late 
Chaplin  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin.  Two  vols.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1866.  .     . 

Sermons, preached  at  Innity  Chapel,  Brighton.  By  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
W.  Eobertson,  M  A,,  the  Incumbent.  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Series.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

WHATEVEK  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  doctrinal 
views  of  Frederick  Eobertson;  whatever  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  his  influence  on 
religious  thought ;  whether  he  be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  an 
upward  direction,  or  as  a  dangerous  and  misleading  guide ; 
whether  his  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  be  regarded  as  deep 
and  lasting,  or  as  limited  and  evanescent ;  there  can  hardly 
be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  publication  of  his  life  and 
letters  is  of  great  importance  and  interest.  If,  in  after  ages, 
the  history  of  religion  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ever  comes  to  be  written,  one  of  the  chapters 
that  will  possess  a  peculiar  charm  and  fascination  for  the  de- 
vout and  intelligent  student,  will  be  that  which  records  the 
life  and  work  of  this  most  gifted  and  loveable  man.  In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  most  of  those  whose  work  has  been  intellec- 
tual and  literary,  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  life  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  light  thrown  by  the  life  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  characteristic  views  of  the  man.  It  is 
the  clearest  and  most  authentic  exposition  we  can  ever  get  of 
the  genesis  of  any  peculiar  opinions,  that  is  afforded  by  the 
biography  of  their  author ;  and  often  it  throws  a  flood  of  light 
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on  the  seemingly  eccentric  docrines  of  some  heresiarch  or 
wayward  thinker,  when  we  can  trace  the  causes  or  influences 
in  his  character  or  surroundings  that  gave  birth  and  shape 
to  them.     Indeed,  something  of  this  kind  is  needed,  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  and  fairly  to  appreciate  any  opinion 
or  set  of  opinions ;  and  it  is  the  task  of  church  history,  as 
that  science  is  now  understood  and  followed  out  by  such  men 
as  Neander,  to  investigate  and  bring  this  out.     It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  know  accurately  and  fully  what  such  and  such  a 
man  held  on  various  subjects ;  if  it  is  worth  while  really  to 
know  and  estimate  his  views,  we  must  learn  something  of 
how  they  rose  in  his  mind,  and  how  they  presented  them- 
selves to  him ;  we  must,  in  short,  be  able,  more  or  less  fully, 
to  enter  into  his  views,  and  think  as  he  thought,  or  at  least 
understand  how  it  was  that  he  thought  as  he  did.     This  is 
especially  necessary,  if  we  would  obtain  the  good  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  set  of  opinions,  without  the  error  or  evil 
that  is  mixed  up  with  it.     For  we  may  be  sure,  that  in  every 
system,  however  erroneous  it  be,  that  has  largely  and  widely 
prevailed,  especially  in  every  system  that  has  been  main- 
tained by  good  and  holy  men,  there  are  elements  of  truth  as 
well  as  error,  of  evil  as  well  as  good.     It  is  truth  and  good- 
ness alone  that  have  any  real  stability  and  permanence  in 
them ;  and  nothing  can  long  stand,  that  has  not  some  truth 
and  some  goodness  in  it.     But  there  is  great  danger,  lest, 
in  our  dealing  with  erroneous  views,  we  should  either  be  so 
fascinated  with  what  is  good  in  them,  as  to  accept  also  the  bad 
that  is  mixed  up  with  it ;  or  so  filled  with  abhorrence  of  the 
evil,  as  to  reject  inconsiderately  the  good  along  with  it. 
Nothing  is  so  useful  as  a  help  to  discriminate  thus  between 
the  evil  and  the  good,  as  to  have  some  insight  into  the 
genesis  of  the  views  in  question,  some  idea  how  and  in  what 
circumstances  they  were  formed.     It  is,  moreover,  only  by 
such  a  discriminating  treatment  of  it,  that  any  error  can  be 
really  conquered  and  deprived  of  its  power.     It  may  be  put 
down  by  authority  or  overwhelmed  by  argument,  but  as  long 
as  the  soul  of  good  in  it  is  not  recognised  and  accepted  it 
will  not  die,  but  cling  to  its  hold  on  men's  minds  with  a 
tenacious  vitality.     But  when  once  that  soul  of  good  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  opponent  of  error,  and  finds  a  more  congenial 
home  in  the  company  of  truth  than  of  falsehood ;  the  heresy 
is  overcome,  the  secret  of  its  strength  is  detected  and  taken 
away,  and  it  becomes  weak  like  any  other  effete  form  of  error. 
This  is  a  view  that  Eobertson  has  repeatedly  brought  out, 
and  dwells  upon  in  many  aspects  and  applications;   and 
though,  perhaps,  we  could  not  agree  with  all  the  uses  he 
makes  of  it,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  principle 
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itself  is  a  most  true  and  most  important  one.  At  least 
we  are  sure  that,  when  a  really  good  man,  one  so  tho- 
roughly animated  by  the  highest  Christian  principles  as 
Eobertson  must  be  allowed,  even  by  those  who  differ  most 
from  him,  to  have  been,  when  such  a  man  is  found  adopt- 
ing erroneous  views,  there  must  be  something  true  and  good 
in  them,  that  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  opinions  he 
abandoned,  and  that  he  was  destined  to  reassert,  with  an 
exaggeration  and  exclusiveness  which  may  have  been  danger- 
ous at  the  first,  but  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  living  church 
of  God  to  moderate  and  correct. 

It  is  on  this,  his  own  favourite  principle,  that  we  think 
Eobertson  ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  judged ;  and  it  is  in 
the  spirit  of  it  that  we  would  seek  to  form  some  estimate  of 
his  character  as  a  religious  teacher.  We  do  not  disguise, 
from  the  outset,  our  conviction  that  in  some  vital  points  his 
teaching  is  defective  and  erroneous,  and  fitted  to  exert  a 
dangerous  and  pernicious  influence ;  we  do  not  affect  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  indifference,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  were  of  slight  importance,  we  believe  it  to  be 
vital  and  fundamental;  but  we  will  endeavour,  with  as 
much  impartiality  as  possible,  to  understand  and  enter  into 
his  opinionjjj  and  we  can  do  so  with  the  more  sincerity  and 
pleasure  since  we  can  feel  such  unfeigned  admiration  for  and 
sympathy  with  the  man,  while  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  firmly  to  oppose  the  theologian.  "Amicus  Socrates, 
amicus  Plato,  magis  tamen  amica  Veritas."  We  have 
made  the  Sermons,  as  well  as  the  Life  of  Eobertson,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  because  we  feel  it  due  alike  to  the  man 
and  the  subject,  not  merely  to  express  a  bare  and  dogmatic 
dissent  from  his  views,  but  to  enter  into  some  analysis  of 
them  so  as  to  give  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  our  opinion. 
But,  first,  we  would  seek  to  trace  out  the  genesis  of  his  opi- 
nions so  far  as  the  Life  and  Letters  enable  us  to  do  so. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  sum  up  Eobertson's  character  in 
one  word,  we  should  describe  it  as  essentially  chivalrous  ; 
and  should  think  this  epithet  conveyed  a  tolerably  fair  idea 
of  its  nature.  He  exhibited  many  of  the  qualities  that  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  chivalry ;  and  there  is 
much  even  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  life  to  cor- 
respond with  that  idea.  His  grandfather,  his  father,  and 
his  three  brothers  were  all  in  the  army;  and  he  says  of  him- 
self, ''  I  was  rocked  and  cradled  to  the  roar  of  artillery;  and 
the  very  name  of  such  things  sounds  to  me  like  home."  It 
was  the  passionate  desire  of  his  youth  to  enter  the  army ; 
and  it  wanted  but  little  that  this  desire  should  have  been 
fulfilled ;  he  traces  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  give 
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up  his  cherished  dream  and  enter  the  ministry  to  so  trivial 
an  occurrence  as  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Nor  was  it  merely 
these  outward  and  accidental  surroundings  that  gave  his 
character  so  much  of  a  warlike  tinge ;  it  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  inmost  life  of  his  soul,  and  the  secret  of  his 
history.  His  mind  was  highly  imaginative ;  in  early  days 
he  used  to  indulge  in  dreamy  and  romantic  fancies ;  and  in 
later  years  the  same  faculty  was  conspicuous  in  the  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  apt  illustrations  with  which  he  could 
bring  out  his  meaning.  His,  too,  was  a  peculiarly  emotional 
nature;  his  warm  heart  overflows  with  feeling;  and  whatever 
be  the  subject  he  is  dealing  with,  he  treats  it  not  in  a  merely 
intellectual  way,  but  so  as  to  call  into  play  and  enlist  on 
his  behalf  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  heart.  Add 
to  this  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  he  has  at  heart, 
often  assuming  the  form  of  an  intense  hatred  of  evil,  impel- 
ling him  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  crusade  against  false- 
hood and  wrong,  combined  with  generosity  and  courtesy 
towards  opponents  (though  these  virtues  seem  to  forsake 
him  entirely  in  dealing  with  the  evangelical  party),  an 
intense  love  of  truth,  frankness  and  boldness  in  express- 
ing his  opinions,  and  a  dauntless  courage;  and  we  have, 
as  the  leading  feature  of  his  character,  what  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  the  knights  of 
olden  time,  in  its  best  and  noblest  form.  This  resem- 
blance might  be  traced,  too,  in  some  of  the  minor 
traits  of  the  knightly  spirit.  His  somewhat  high-flown 
notions  on  the  virtue  of  obedience  are  quite  such  as  might 
have  sprung  from  military  ideas;  and  his  romantic  admira- 
tion of  self-sacrifice  in  a  noble  cause  is  entirely  akin  to  the 
chivalrous  spirit.  To  this  may  be  added,  as  another  striking 
feature  of  likeness,  his  intense  reverence  for  woman,  which 
he  retained  all  his  life,  and  which  finds  expression  in  some 
of  his  sermons,  joined  as  it  was  in  him  with  a  high-souled 
purity  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  feeling  that  are  singularly 
lovely.  We  might  picture  him,  to  our  mind's  eye,  as  Sir 
Galahad,  the  maiden  knight,  with  his  high  and  noble 
enthusiasm,  fighting  to  the  death  in  fierce  indignation 
against  wrong,  with  his  arm  nerved  with  strength  as  often 
by  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  with  his  high  and  holy 
aspirations  after  the  joys  of  heaven. 

"  A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joys  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams; 
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"And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 
This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  touched,  are  turned  to  finest  air." 

Such  a  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God,  we  verily  believe,  was 
Frederick  Eobertson;  and  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
so  noble  a  spirit  should,  on  matters  of  vital  importance, 
have  gone  so  far  astray  as  he  did;  and  that  Lis  life  should 
have  been  marked  by  so  much  disappointment  and  sadness. 
From  this  essentially  chivalrous  type  of  his  character 
arises,  in  no  small  degree,  its  singular  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness ;  for  certainly  his  was  a  most  charming  and  loveable 
nature ;  and  he  exhibited,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  doc- 
trinal views,  a  very  high  and  pure  type  of  spiritual  religion. 
His  personal  influence  on  those  who  came  into  contact  with 
him  must  have  been  very  great,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  an  influence  for  good.  In  the  way 
of  awakening  serious  thought,  elevating  spiritual  feeling, 
and  animating  Christians  to  ardent  aspirations  and  earnest 
efforts  after  holiness,  the  teaching  of  Eobertson  must 
have  had  a  most  salutary  tendency ;  and,  joined  with  the 
fervour  of  his  own  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  his  own  example, 
that  tendency  must  have  been  a  very  strong  and  powerful 
one.  But  from  the  very  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
led  to  this,  there  arose  other  characteristics  that  were  not 
fitted  to  be  so  useful  and  good  in  their  effects.  His  chival- 
rous nature  naturally  produced  a  certain  impulsiveness  and 
want  of  calm  consideration,  that  made  him  unfit  to  be  a  safe 
leader  of  thought,  however  salutary  might  be  his  influence 
in  stimulating  moral  and  spiritual  life.  He  was  an  acute, 
subtle,  and  beautiful  thinker;  the  power  of  his  mind  aj)pears 
in  almost  all  that  he  has  written ;  but  he  had  not  the  calm, 
judicious  mind,  the  "dry  light,"  as  Bacon  calls  it,  that 
makes  a  man  thoroughly  trustworthy  as  a  guide  of  thought 
and  opinion.  He  seems  to  have  been  himself  influenced  in 
the  formation  of  his  opinions  to  a  large  extent,  not  so  much 
by  general  principles,  as  by  his  feelings,  or  by  the  personal 
character  of  those  who  appeared  to  him  the  rej)resentatives 
of  certain  views.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  natural  this  was  to 
a  man  of  his  temperament ;  but  it  is  no  less  obvious  how 
much  such  a  tendency  would  expose  him  to  the  danger  of 
being  led  intellectually  astray ;  and  how  unsafe  a  guide  it 
would  make  him  to  those  who  should  form  their  opinions 
entirely  or  chiefly  from  his  teaching.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  think,  that  the  effect  of  his  writings  on  those  who 
only  know  him  through  them  is  likely  to  be  more  mischievous 
than  the  direct  influence  of  his  character  and  ministry  ou 
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those  who  knew  him  personally.  But  we  do  not  intend  at 
this  stage  to  discuss  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  influence ; 
we  have  attempted  a  sketch  of  his  character  at  the  outset  of 
our  review  of  his  Life  and  Works,  because  we  think  it  is  only 
by  keeping  this  continually  in  view  that  we  can  understand 
either  the  formation  or  the  peculiar  character  of  his  religious 
views. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
is  the  intense  desire  he  had  to  enter  the  army,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  was  led,  not  without  evident  reluctance,  to  re- 
linquish that  purpose  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
Although  at  first  sight  his  decision  may  seem  a  matter  of 
regret,  yet  we  cannot  regard  it  as  an  error,  that  he  should 
have  sacrificed  his  youthful  longings  and  aspirations.  Per- 
haps his  might  have  been  a  happier  life,  had  he  permitted 
himself  to  yield  to  them  and  adopted  the  military  profession; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  line  of  life  his  talent 
would  have  shone,  and  his  character  and  life  have  been  an 
ornament  to  the  Christian  name.  But  in  the  army  he  would 
have  had  no  scope  for  the  development  of  his  peculiar  and 
wonderful  gifts  as  a  preacher ;  and  surely  the  Church  and 
the  age  would  have  lost,  had  he  never  ascended  the  pulpit ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  inevitable  that  his  life  and  ministry  should 
have  been  so  sad  as  they  proved.  However,  right  or  wrong, 
he  sacrificed  his  feelings,  and,  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  entered  Brazenose  College  at  Oxford,  to  study  with 
a  view  to  take  his  degree,  and  afterwards  to  take  orders  in 
the  Church.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  with  much 
zest  into  college  life  and  work,  or  to  have  found  Oxford  at 
all  congenial  to  his  cast  of  mind.  Perhaps,  as  his  biographer 
suggests,  this  may  have  been  partially  occasioned  by  his  dis- 
appointment in  relinquishing  his  cherished  dream  of  the 
military  profession ;  but  it  indicates  that,  even  apart  from 
such  feelings,  there  was  an  utter  w^ant  of  sympathy  between 
him  and  the  genius  loci  of  Oxford.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how,  with  such  a  temperament  as  his,  he  should  have 
been  rather  repelled  than  attracted  by  the  classical  studies 
and  the  stiif  formalities  and  proprieties  of  the  place.  He 
had  nothing  of  that  love  for  Oxford,  and  enjoyment  of  his 
college  days,  that  we  mark  in  Arnold,  which  made  him,  even 
when  protesting  most  vehemently  against  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  the  University,  still  retain  for  it  an  intense  and 
unbroken  affection.  Kobertson's  was  a  mind  of  a  different 
stamp;  and  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  was  especially  chilled 
by  what  he  calls  the  donnishness  of  Oxford.  "  There  is 
something,"  he  says,  "  excessively  chilling  in  the  donnish- 
ness of  Oxford,  which  insinuates  its  unlovely  spirit  every- 
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where — lecture,  chapel,  pulpit,  union,  conversation,  retire- 
ment— one  feels  inclined  to  say,  '  Shall  I  ever  love  a  human 
being  again  with  anything  more  than  a  vegetable  attach- 
ment ?'"  At  the  time  of  his  residence,  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment was  at  its  height,  and  the  leaders  in  it  were  exercising 
great  influence  in  the  University.  He  was  not  carried  away 
by  it ;  though  it  appears  clearly  from  some  of  his  letters, 
that  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  its  fascinations,  and 
indeed  had  at  one  time  been  very  nearly  led  astray.  He 
speaks  of  having  made  but  a  narrow  escape  from  its  deaden- 
ing and  paralysing  effect.  The  natural  effect  of  this  on  his 
impulsive  nature  w^as  to  produce  a  very  strong  reaction ;  and 
we  find  him  at  this  period  denouncing  the  Tractarian  views 
with  no  ordinary  vehemence  and  intensity.  His  views  at 
that  time  were,  in  form  at  least,  w^hat  are  called  evangelical ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  animated  even  from  an  earlier 
period  by  a  real  deep-felt  Christian  piety,  that  never  ceased 
to  pervade  his  character  and  life,  with  all  his  doubts  and 
changes  of  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  he  did  not  find  in  Oxford,  apart  from  the 
Tract  party,  much,  if  anything,  that  was  congenial  or  help- 
ful to  his  warm  spiritual  feelings.  He  was  led  to  study  for 
himself  the^uestions  then  at  issue ;  and  that  study  led  him 
to  reject  the  Tractarian  views  as  unscriptural  and  dangerous; 
but  he  himself  tells  us  that  a  long  period  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness he  passed  through  at  Oxford  was  not  peculiarly  enlight- 
ened by  an  examination  of  the  Tract  opinions.  In  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  found  more  of  spiritual  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness, as  well  as  of  mental  power,  on  the  High  Church  than 
on  the  evangelical  side  ;  and  he  was  saved  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  mainly  by  his  own  good 
sense  and  study  of  Scripture.  But  while  continuing  to  hold 
evangelical  opinions,  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  while  at 
Oxford  he  was  ever  brought  into  contact  with  a  fair  and 
adequate  representation  of  evangelical  doctrine,  such  at  least 
as  would  be  adapted  to  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind.  No  doubt 
we  find  him  studying  such  authors  as  Calvin  and  Edwards ; 
but  Eobertson  was  always  more  impressed  by  living  personal 
teachers  or  friends  than  by  books  or  study ;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  had  there  been  any  one  at  hand  to  give 
a  full,  fair,  feeling  representation  of  the  truth  as  opposed  to 
the  Tract  heresy,  it  might  have  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
on  his  mind. 

We  cannot  help  observing  also,  that  of  properly  theolo- 
gical training  he  had  nothing  worth  naming.  He  was  or- 
dained very  shortly  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A. ; 
and  he  entered  on  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry  almost 
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immediately  upon  his  ordination.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  anomalies  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  setting  so  high  a  value  as  she  does  upon  an 
educated  ministry,  she  should  make  no  provision  for  requir- 
ing the  candidates  for  orders  to  pass  through  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  theology,  which  is  the  peculiar  study  of  their 
profession;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  fraught 
with  much  mischief  to  the  church  at  large,  as  it  gives  rise 
to  the  spectacle  so  often  presented  to  our  view  in  these  days, 
of  men  of  real  mental  ability,  and  sometimes,  like  Eobertson, 
of  genuine  and  earnest  piety,  giving  vent  to  crude  and  ill 
considered  views,  founded  on  a  mere  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  which  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  theology,  as 
it  has  been  treated  b}^  its  ablest  and  best  expositors,  could 
have  corrected.  No  doubt  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
by  the  bishop  previous  to  ordination,  and  the  reading  and 
study  necessary  to  prepare  for  successfully  passing  that  trial, 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  the  deficiency ;  but  the 
admirers  of  the  English  University  system  would  be  the  last 
to  admit  that  any  such  device  can  at  all  supply  the  place, 
or  afford  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction 
under  the  guidance  of  living  preceptors,  carried  on  from  day 
to  day  through  a  course  of  years.  If  in  any  department  the 
latter  might  be  disj)ensed  with,  it  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  church 
and  of  the  age,  to  do  so  in  the  earlier  classical  and  philoso- 
phical part  of  the  course,  than  in  the  properly  theological 
portion.  No  doubt  Eobertson  devoted  himself  most  con- 
scientiously and  heartily  to  the  studies  necessary  for  his 
ordination ;  but  the  entire  time  in  which  these  were  com- 
prised was  just  a  few  months,  the  most  part  of  which  was 
before  he  had  graduated  in  arts,  and  so  completed  his  pre- 
liminary studies.  Nor  does  he  seem,  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  life,  to  have  had  time  or  leisure  for  any  very 
extended  or  profound  theological  study.  Of  course  we  do 
not  advert  to  this  as  reflecting  any  discredit  on  him ;  but 
w^e  think  it  is  of  some  moment  to  bring  out  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  his  training  or  acquirements  that  ought  to  give  him 
any  great  weight  as  a  theologian,  or  lead  him  to  be  regarded 
as  by  any  means  a  safe  or  trustworthy  guide  in  questions  of 
doctrine.  We  have  already  indicated  our  appreciation  of 
his  fine  intellect  and  noble  Christian  character;  and  the 
productions  of  sanctified  genius  such  as  his  must  ever  have 
much  that  is  fitted  to  instruct  and  improve  ;  but  even  these 
qualities  will  not,  without  careful  and  systematic  study, 
preserve  their  possessor  from  the  most  dangerous  aberra- 
tions of  opinion ;    and  we  feel  assured  that   so  fair  and 
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generous  a  mind  as  Kobertson's  would  have  been  saved  from 
many  of  his  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  system  he  opposes,  had  he  been  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  not  only  in  its  popular  forms  and  ephemeral 
manifestations,  but  in  the  writings  of  its  wise  and  learned 
expositors. 

With  such  preparation  for  work,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  Kobertson  left 
Oxford  and  plunged  into  pastoral  duties  of  the  most  arduous 
kind  at  Winchester,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  year. 
Here  he  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  in  a  miore  con- 
genial atmosphere  than  in  Oxford ;  though  he  had  consider- 
able depression  of  spirits  to  contend  against,  and  most 
arduous  work  to  do,  with  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. He  carried  out  here  a  system  of  severe  self-scrutiny 
and  strict  self-discipline,  which  was  doubtless  somewhat 
excessive  and  unhealthy.  His  views  continued  to  be  evan- 
gelical, with  the  same  horror  of  the  High  Church  school; 
and  in  his  sermons  during  this  period,  these  views  were 
fully  and  forcibly  brought  out.  It  is  observable,  however, 
even  at  this  time,  as  an  indication  of  his  independence  of 
thought,  and  intolerance  of  everything  that  was  not  real  and 
genuine,  that  he  avoided  the  use  of  the  stereotyped  phrases 
of  evangelism,  so  much  so,  that  as  he  himself  says,  he  was 
sometimes  set  down  as  a  Tractarian,  and  sometimes  as  an 
ultra-Calvinist.  This  portion  of  his  life  is,  we  think,  some- 
what unduly  depreciated,  both  personally  and  intellectually, 
by  his  biographer.  In  the  former  aspect  he  says  among 
other  things : — "  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  later 
career  will  feel  astonished  at  the  contrast  it  presents  to  this 
period.  The  austerities,  the  seclusion  from  society,  even 
the  reading  of  that  class  of  devotional  books  which  rather 
tend  to  weaken  than  strengthen  character,  were  all  put  aside 
at  Brighton.  The  sermons  preached  in  that  town  speak 
continually  of  the  unprofitableness  of  asceticism,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  living,  as  Christ  did,  among  men  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  mere  devotional  reading.  It  is 
plain  that  if  he  had  lived  more  naturally  at  Winchester,  he 
would  not  only  have  retained  his  health,  but  also  given  a 
manlier  vigour  to  his  intellect.  But  trained  in  a  very 
restricted  school  of  thought  and  religion  which  was  dominant 
thirty  years  ago,  he  could  not  emerge  from  it  without  first 
going  down  into  its  depths.  It  seems  to  have  weakened 
everything  that  he  wrote.  His  letters  of  this  time  are  scarcely 
worth  reading.  His  thoughts  are  not  marked  by  any  indi- 
viduality. The  only  thing  which  did  not  suffer  was  his 
work.     The  desire  to  die,  partly  suggested  by  ill  health, 
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seemed  to  him  to  be  a  spiritual  desire.  The  sensitiveness 
of  his  conscience  unduly  exaggerated  every  failure  into  a 
sin.  He  fell  into  a  habit  of  unwise  self-dissection.  It  is 
painful  to  read  his  diary,  in  which  all  his  inward  life  is 
mapped  out  into  divisions,  his  sins  and  errors  labelled,  sel- 
fishness discovered  in  all  his  efforts  and  resolves,  and  lists 
made  out  of  the  graces  and  gifts  which  he  needed  especially. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  when  he  got  rid  of  all  this,  and 
felt  its  fruitlessness  and  its  antagonism  to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  how  he  sprang  from  a  dwarf  into  a  giant" 
(Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  QQ,  67).  Again  he  says  of  his  sermons  at 
this  time  that  they  ''do  not  exhibit  much  power.  Contrasted 
with  those  delivered  at  Brighton,  they  are  startlingly  inferior. 
They  do  not  to  the  reader  even  foretell  his  future  excellence" 
(Ibid.  p.  68).  But  on  the  other  hand  one  of  his  friends  writes, 
that  he  thinks  his  sermons  then  did  prophesy  of  his  future 
excellence ;  and  were  never  at  any  time  more  impressive ; 
while  he  also  says  that  during  this  year  of  simple  life  and 
hard  work  Kobertson  was  really  happy,  until  a  personal  trial, 
which  he  felt  very  bitterly,  affected  his  health  and  spirits. 
And  he  himself  says,  "  I  am  conscious  of  having  developed 
my  mind  and  character  more  truly,  and  with  more  fidelity, 
at  Winchester,  than  anywhere "  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  63) ;  and 
again,  "  I  recollect  how  much  more  peaceful  my  mind  used 
to  be  when  I  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  reading  daily,  with 
scrupulous  adherence  to  a  plan,  books  of  a  devotional  descrip- 
tion "  (Ibid.  p.  64.)  It  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  history  of  Eobertson's  opinions, 
and  it  could  not  have  tended  at  all  to  injure  his  reputation, 
had  Mr  Brooke  given  to  the  public  some  specimens  at  least 
of  the  diary  he  kept,  and  the  sermons  he  preached,  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  Indeed,  we  have  to  complain  that  the 
whole  account  given  of  his  early  life  is  somewhat  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Compelled  to  leave  "Winchester  on  account  of  his  health, 
after  it  was  sufficiently  re-established,  he  accepted,  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  the  curacy  of  a  district  church  in  Chel- 
tenham, under  Mr  Boyd  the  rector,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  high  respect  and  warm  affection ;  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  nearly  five  years.  It  was  during  this  period,  that 
the  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his  doctrinal  views, 
which  made  him  from  an  evangelical  preacher  into  one  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Broad  Church  school.  Of  the 
causes  or  progress  of  this  change,  his  biographer  does  not 
give  a  very  satisfactory  account ;  perhaps  it  was  not  possible 
to  do  so,  as  it  may  have  been,  as  he  hints  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  edition,  more  of  a  gradual  and  almost  insensible 
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alteration  than  a  sudden  well  marked  change ;  and  Robert- 
son's mind  was  so  much  more  influenced  by  feeling  than  by 
reasoning,  that   it  would  be   hard  to  give  an   intelligible 
account  of  his  changing  phases  of  opinion,  unless  he\ad 
done  so  himself  much  more  fully  than  he  has.    During  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  ministry  at  Cheltenham,  he  was  subject  to 
an  ever  increasing  despondency  as  to  his  work ;  he  imagined 
that  he  was  not  understood,  that  his  preaching  did  not  tell, 
and  that  his  entire  work  was  a  failure.     At  the  same  time 
his  intellectual  growth  was  very  great  and  rapid ;  and  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  direction  of  his  thoughts  are  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  much  occupied  with  the  reading  of 
Carlyle's  works,  and  the  study  of  German  metaphysics.     He 
was  also  much  influenced  by  his  rector,  Mr  Boyd ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  shewed  itself  in  his  devoting  more  study  to  his 
sermons  than  heretofore,  and  infusing  into  them  more  intel- 
lectual power  and  originality  of  thought.     Another  friend, 
too,  who  was  deeply  read  and  much  interested  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  literature  of  Germany,  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  means  of  leading  him  into  new  ways  of 
thinking.     But  what  seems  most  of  all  to  have  operated  to 
shake  and  unsettle  his  former  beliefs,  was  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  professedly  religious  society  with  which  he 
came  into  contact  at  Cheltenham.     The  Tract  controversy 
was  still  raging  during  the  time  he  was  there ;   and  the 
opposition  to  the  Puseyite  party,  keenly  and  bitterly  taken 
up  as  it  was  in  the  society  of  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
brought  out  some  of  the  most  unlovely  aspects  of  professed 
evangelical  people.     The  shallowness  and  narrow-minded- 
ness, the  bigotry  and  intolerance,  above  all  the  hollowness 
and  unreality,  the  outward  show  of  religious  emotion  divorced 
from  genuine  Christian  character  and  life,  the  uncandid 
judgments   and  violent   denunciations   of    opponents,   rife 
among  those  who  passed  for  the   most  religious  people, 
shocked  and  disgusted,  as  well  they  might,  the  genuine, 
earnest,  truth-loving  spirit  of  Robertson :  and  with  his  con- 
stitutional inaptitude   to  judge   of  principles   apart   from 
persons,  regarding  these  as  the  genuine  and  native  fruits  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  he  identified  it  with  them;    and  his 
faith  in  that  system  received  a  rude  shock. 

This  disturbance  of  his  old  beliefs,  arising  as  it  should 
seem  from  a  combination  of  causes,  was  most  thorough  and 
total.  He  seems  to  have  been  reduced  for  a  time  to  a  state 
of  utter  scepticism,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  build  up  his 
religious  faith  anew,  almost  from  the  very  foundation.  In 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  his  old  faiths,  the  first  firm  footing 
which  he  gained,  and  to  which  he  clung  tenaciously,  was  the 
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conviction  of  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions.  By  holding 
fast  to  moral  goodness,  even  in  the  thickest  intellectual 
darkness,  he  was  saved,  and  gradually  led  into  a  clearer  and 
fuller  light.  We  find  this  brought  out  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Letter  xv.,  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  119)  during  the  time  of  his  crisis 
in  his  mental  and  spiritual  history ;  and  he  refers  to  it 
afterwards  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty  and  feeling  in  a 
lecture  to  working  men  at  Brighton  (Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112). 
While  he  was  in  this  state  of  mental  distress,  he  had  gone 
abroad,  and  spent  about  three  months  abroad,  travelling  in 
the  Tyrol  and  residing  at  Heidelberg ;  and  having  resigned 
his  curacy  at  Cheltenham,  he  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  the  charge  of  St  Ebbe's  parish  in  that  town.  Here, 
however,  he  only  remained  for  two  months,  being  transferred 
in  August  1847  to  Trinity  Church,  Brighton,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From 
this  time  onwards  his  life  was  marked  by  no  important  out- 
ward events ;  nor  did  his  views  undergo  any  material  change ; 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  pursue 
further  the  story  of  his  life ;  though  this  last  period  was  the 
time  of  nearly  all  the  literary  productivity  by  which  he  has 
influenced  religious  thought;  and  the  Eobertson  who  is 
known  to  fame  by  his  sermons,  and  now  also  by  the  letters 
preserved  in  his  biography,  is  the  Eobertson  of  Brighton  of 
these  later  years. 

From  the  time  he  settled  at  Oxford,  his  despondency  as 
to  his  work  was  gone ;  he  felt  himself  now  to  be  free  and 
untrammelled,  and  his  preaching  to  be  a  power ;  and  from 
this  time  his  views  on  religious  questions  were  finally  fixed. 
While  he  emerged  from  the  extreme  scepticism  in  which  for 
a  season  he  was  plunged,  he  never  returned  to  the  old  posi- 
tion from  which  he  had  been  rudely  dislodged ;  the  violent 
recoil  from  the  aspects  of  religious  society,  that  had  shocked 
him  at  Cheltenham  and  driven  him  into  doubt,  still  con- 
tinued to  make  evangelical  doctrines  repulsive  to  him.  He 
continued  to  see  much  of  the  same  sort  of  fashionable  ortho- 
doxy and  piety  at  Brighton  as  at  Cheltenham;  and  thus  the 
prejudice  he  had  already  conceived  was  maintained  and 
deepened ;  and  the  way  in  which  his  views  were  opposed  by 
the  evangelical  party  tended  to  drive  him  further  off.  His 
peculiar  teaching  awakened  a  storm  of  opposition  in  Brigh- 
ton, and  that  opposition  made  itself  felt  in  the  most  unwar- 
rantable and  harassing  ways.  His  privacy  was  invaded  by 
self-appointed  censors,  who,  with  great  pretences  of  religious 
zeal,  delivered  the  most  ill-judged  and  ill-mannered  rebukes; 
he  was  denounced  unscrupulously,  unfairly,  bitterly ;  and 
the  most  unfounded  charges  were  made  against  him.     It 
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was  not  enough  that  he  was  a  heretic  in  religion ;  he  must 
be  a  chartist,  socialist,  revolutionary,  as  well.  Nor  was 
this  mode  of  opposition  confined  to  the  talk  of  the  religious 
coteries  of  Brighton ;  the  same  unfair  style  of  controversy 
was  employed  in  public  journals,  even  though  Kobertson 
had  given  nothing  to  the  world  in  which  his  peculiar  views 
were  unfolded.  The  effect  of  such  opposition  as  this  on  a 
man  like  Eobertson  might  readily  be  anticipated.  It  served 
but  to  confirm  him  in  his  own  opinions,  or,  at  least,  to 
strengthen  his  prejudice  against  the  views  so  advocated. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  endorse  all  that  either  Kobertson  or 
his  biographer  say  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  criticism 
to  which  he  was  exposed ;  we  believe  their  expressions  are 
greatly  exaggerated ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  examine  particu- 
larly into  the  matter;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  what  they  say.  Doubtless  Eobertson 
might  have  made  some  allowance ;  he  might  have  remem- 
bered that  there  must  always  be  well-meaning,  but  foolish 
and  narrow-minded,  people,  who  will  try  to  promote,  by 
questionable  means,  what  they  regard  as  truth ;  and  a  man 
of  calmer  mind  might  have  been  less  disturi)ed  by  such 
things.  But  we  greatly  regret  that  it  was  not  his  fortune 
to  meet  with  any  one  who,  in  a  more  generous  and  sympa- 
thising spirit,  might  have  shewn  him  the  deficiency  of  his 
system,  without  indiscriminately  condemning  it  all.  It  is 
not  by  mere  blind  abuse  that  such  men  as  he  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  being  dangerous  to  the  church  and  to  the  truth, 
but  far  more  by  their  being  met  and  dealt  with  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  candid  way,  and  yet  faithfully,  so  that  the  interests 
of  the  truth  may  not  suffer,  while  those  of  the  man  are  also 
cared  for. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  what  the  life  of  Kobertson  makes 
known  to  us  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  that,  so  far  from  at  all  helping  us  to  understand  better 
the  genesis  of  his  views  and  convictions,  they  but  raise  a 
problem  in  human  nature  of  very  difiicult  solution.  It^  is 
no  wonderful  thing  in  the  present  day,  that  a  man  of  genius 
and  piety  should  embrace  such  opinions  as  Kobertson  hold ; 
it  is  not  much  more  surprising  either,  that  one  brought  up 
in  evangelical  opinions  should  afterwards  abandon  his  old 
faith  for  the  more  specious  and  attractive  novelties  that  arc 
so  much  in  vogue.  Neither  need  we  be  very  much  surprised 
that  an  opponent  of  the  old  faith  should  exhibit  it  to  the 
world  in  monstrous  caricature,  and  lavish  upon  it  the 
bitterest  abuse ;  we  have  learned  to  cease  to  wonder  at  such 
invectives,  even  from  men  of  whom  better  things  might  be 
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expected.  But  it  does  strike  us  as  passing  strange,  that  one' 
who  not  only  was  brought  up  in  evangelical  views,  but  held 
them  fast  amid  all  the  controversies  and  questions  of  a  col- 
lege career,  in  times  of  heart-stirring  religious  movement, 
and  taught  them  for  years  with  earnestness  and  success  in 
his  public  ministry,  should  after  all  have  not  only  rejected 
them  utterly,  but  afterwards  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
have  caricatured  them  as  grossly,  and  denounced  them  as 
rabidly  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  railer.  That 
he  did  thus  misrepresent  the  evangelical  doctrines,  especially 
that  of  the  atonement,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  prove 
to  any  intelligent  reader  of  his  Sermons  or  of  his  Life  and 
Letters.  The  sermon  on  Caiaphas's  view  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, and  many  of  the  letters  published  in  his  biography, 
furnish  instances  which,  were  the  subject  not  so  solemn, 
would  be  ludicrous ;  as  it  is,  coming  from  such  a  man,  they 
are  inexpressibly  painful. 

"  Who  would  not  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?" 

Such  things  raise  a  very  perplexing  question  :  Is  it  possi- 
ble they  can  be  instances  of  wilful  misrepresentation  ?  No, 
we  cannot  believe  this  of  a  man  like  Robertson,  so  truth- 
loving  and  generous,  so  full  of  noble  scorn  of  the  false  and 
mean.  Were  these,  then,  the  views  he  himself  once  enter- 
tained? Is  the  evangelicalism  that  he  denounces  in  his 
later  years  a  correct  picture  of  that  which  he  believed  and 
taught  in  his  earlier  ?  This  seems  hardly  credible  either. 
Had  the  change  in  his  views  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period, 
as,  for  example,  during  his  college  life,  we  could  understand 
it  better ;  for  we  might  suppose  that  formerly  he  had  simply 
acquiesced  in  traditional  views,  while  his  mind  lay  dormant, 
and  was  not  awakened  into  activity.  Such  an  awakening 
from  dogmatic  slumber  is  very  often  the  effect  of  the  philo- 
sophical studies  and  discussions  of  college  life ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that,  in  a  mind  so  gifted  as  Robertson's,  the  state 
of  tacit  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  received  views  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  his  change  of 
opinions;  and  many  of  his  own  expressions  seem  to  intimate 
decisively  that  this  was  not  so.  We  cannot  adopt  this  as 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  his  life.  His  mind  was  really 
active,  not,  indeed,  with  the  full  vigour  and  brilliancy  he 
afterwards  displayed,  but  yet  with  genuine  intellectual  life, 
long  before  he  abandoned  evangelicalism ;  and  he  did  honestly 
believe  his  former  creed  was  justly  liable  to  the  abuse  he 
afterwards  lavished  upon  it. 

But  we  cannot  think  that  Robertson  ever  really  had  a  hold 
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of  evangelical  truth,  or,  rather,  that  it  ever  had  a  hold  of 
him ;  for  that  after  all  is  the  true  and  only  thing  that  will 
keep  the  mind  perfectly  stable ;  not  the  truth  that  I  hold, 
but  the  truth  that  holds  me.     It  was  a  cloud  that  he  had 
embraced  for  a  goddess ;  and  when  he  found  it  to  be  but  a 
cloud,  he  imagined  the  real   goddess  w^as   nothing  more. 
For  there  is  a  kind  of  pseudo  evangelism  that  counterfeits 
the  truth,  and  is  taken  by  many,  both  of  its  friends  and  foes, 
for  it.     Lessing,  in  one  of  his  controversial  tracts,  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  orthodoxist  and  the  orthodox ;  the 
latter,  he  says,  is  on  his  side,  his  controversy  is  only  with 
the  orthodoxist,  who  is  but  a  false  pretender  to  orthodoxy. 
So  in  like  manner  w'e  may  make  a  distinction  between  the 
real  evangelical  faith,  and  a  counterfeit  that  is  very  like  it. 
It  is  a  form  of  belief,  w^hich  is  sound  in  creed  and  form, 
holding  apparently  all  the  vital  doctrines  of  religion,  holding 
them  sometimes  in  a  very  extreme  and  exaggerated  form. 
It  has  apparently  all  the  body  of  the  truth,  only  the  spirit  is 
wanting;  and  the  absence  of  that  reduces  the  material  fabric 
from  a  fair  living  organism  to  a  decaying  and  corrupting 
mass.     This  sort  of  religionist  regards  salvation  mainly  in 
the  light  of  a  deliverance  from  suffering;  he  dwells  much  on 
the  infinite  punishment  that  sin  desei'ves,  on  the  vicarious 
endurance  of  that  punishment  by  Christ  in  the  room  of 
sinners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  freed  from  punish- 
ment, and  endowed  with  a  title  to  eternal  happiness.     The 
whole  scheme  of  salvation  is  viewed  chiefly  objectively,  as  it 
is  on  the  side  of  God,  as  a  plan  devised  by  him  for  saving 
sinners  from  eternal  ruin ;  while  the  subjective  aspect  of  it, 
as  it  is  a  provision  for  man,  required  to  meet  the  wants  of 
his  nature,  and  supplying  suitably  and  fully  these  wants,  is 
left  comparatively  out  of  sight.     For  this  latter  side  of  the 
truth  manifestly  demands  somewhat   of  an   experimental 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  need  of  salvation,  and  of  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  salvation  of  Christ  to  meet  that  need ;  it  re- 
quires that  the  conscience  be  really  awakened,  and  the  heart 
touched ;  that  the  spirit  and  life  be  in  the  form  of  sound 
doctrine.     But  where  these  are  not,  the  natural  tendency  is 
to  dwell  more  on  the  objective  side  of  the  truth,  and  to  make 
up,  by  strong  statements  in  that  line,  for  the  want  secretly 
felt.      This,  then,  is  the  form  that  sound  belief  usually 
assumes,  where  the  conscience  and  heart  are  not  touched; 
and  as  no  body  of  Christians  can  ever  be  perfectly  pure,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  there  should  be  ever  a  mixed 
multitude,  whose  religion  is  no  better  than  this,  hanging  on 
to  the  skirts  of  the  evangelical  camp.     This  popular  un- 
spiritual  sort  of  evangelism  is  the  only  thing  on  which  the 
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blows  aimed  by  Robertson,  and  others  of  the  Broad  Churcl 
school,  really  fall ;  and  this  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give 
up  to  their  assaults.  For,  wanting  the  spirit  of  Christ,  this 
sort  of  Christianity  is  but  heathenism  in  disguise ;  it  is  a 
corruption  worse  than  any  other,  for  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  best.  We  do  not  blame  Broad  Church  writers  for 
denouncing  such  a  perversion  of  the  gospel,  if  it  be  found  in 
any  quarter  to  prevail;  we  would  heartily  bid  them  God 
speed  in  the  work  of  sweeping  such  a  thing  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  but  we  do  think  we  have  a  right  to  blame  them 
for  confounding  the  corruption  with  the  immemorial  belief 
of  God's  people,  and,  in  their  zeal  against  the  abuse  of  the 
gospel,  removing  or  altering  the  gospel  itself.  This  is  the 
error  into  which  they  all  seem  to  have  fallen;  they  de- 
nounce corruptions  and  unscriptural  notions  of  the  evangelical 
creed;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  by  so  doing  they  have 
got  rid  of  that  creed  itself.  By  this,  however,  they  only 
shew  that  they  have  never  understood  nor  appreciated  that 
creed ;  they  may  have  learned  and  even  believed  its  surface 
truths,  but  they  have  not  sounded  its  depths,  nor  tasted  its 
spiritual  excellence. 

Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Robertson's  evangelical- 
ism was  only  of  this  superficial  kind,  and  he  was  deceived 
into  confounding  this  with  the  true,  just  because  it  assumes 
a  form  which,  to  all  outward  appearance,  is  so  very  like  it. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  was  a  want  of 
sincerity  or  spirituality  in  his  religion  at  any  time  ;  far  from 
it.  For,  while  what  we  have  described  is  the  form  that 
evangelical  religion  assumes  when  there  is  a  want  of  spiri- 
tual life,  it  may  also  be  adopted  by  those  who  are  really 
sincere  and  earnest,  not  as  the  natural  and  appropriate  garb 
of  their  inner  life,  but  simply  as  a  conventional  and  stereo- 
typed form  customary  among  religious  people.  And  in  the 
case  of  Robertson,  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  and  early 
training  led  his  religious  feelings  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
mould  of  evangelical  forms ;  while  yet  these  sat  but  loosely 
upon  his  spiritual  life,  and  had  not  thoroughly  been  made 
his  own.  How  possible  it  has  proved  in  this  our  age,  for  a 
young  man  to  grow  up  under  evangelical  teaching,  but  yet 
very  insecurely  attached  to  it,  and  not  firmly  anchored  in 
the  faith,  so  that  he  is  liable  to  be  thrown  adrift  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  has  been  shewn  by  the  opposite  courses  of 
the  two  brothers  Francis  and  John  Newman  from  the  same 
starting  point.  Of  the  nature  of  Robertson's  early  evangeli- 
calism, the  information  we  can  glean  from  his  life  and  letters 
is  so  scanty  that  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  upon  it ;  but  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  of  any  deeper  sort  than  that 
superficial  or  pseudo-evangelism  we  have  sketched  above. 
One  of  his  friends  says  of  him  at  Winchester,  ''His  views 
were  entirely  '  evangelical,'  but  even  then  puzzles  suggested 
themselves.  He  was  always  trying  to  discover  wherein  lay 
the  difference  between  '  a  saving  faith '  and  a  merely  histori- 
cal belief  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour"  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  62). 
From  this  it  should  seem  that  he  regarded  faith  chiefly  or 
entirely  as  an  intellectual  act,  and  had  not  reached' the 
deeper  view  of  it  as  an  act  of  the  heart,  which  alone  can 
fully  account  for  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  grace  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  afterwards,  in  the  baptismal  contro- 
versy, this  is  what  he  controverts  as  the  evangelical  view, — 
that  we  become  God's  children  by  believing  that  we  are  so, 
(See  Sermons  iv.  and  v.,  2d  Series,  also  Life,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  67 
foil.  353).  Again  there  are  some  of  the  letters  of  the  early 
period  of  his  life  which  give  some  insight  into  his  theologi- 
cal views;  but  they  do  not  indicate  anything  like  a  firm 
grasp  or  deep  apprehension  of  evangelical  truth.  In  the 
letter  numbered  xi.  (vol.  i.  p.  79),  he  dwells  strongly  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  our  best  hopes ;  and  in  letter  xiii.  (ibid.  p.  82), 
speaking  of  a  discussion  he  had  with  a  Socinian,  he  says, 
"  My  chief  point  was  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ,  not 
merely  a  demonstration  of  God's  willingness  to  pardon  on 
repentance  and  obedience,  but  an  actual  substitution  of 
suffering ;  and  that  salvation  is  a  thing  finished  for  those 
who  believe,  not  a  commencement  of  a  state  in  w^hich  salva- 
tion may  be  gained."  Again,  in  another  letter  (p.  93),  he 
gives  fuller  expression  to  his  own  personal  views  of  the 
gospel,  as  follows, — "  We  do  things,  most  of  us  at  least,  so 
badly,  so  half-heartedly,  and  self  creeps  in  amidst  it  all  so 
much,  that  it  all  seems  one  great  mass  of  impurity,  which 
would  weigh  us  down  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  guilt,  if  it 
were  not  that  we  have  something  to  interpose  between  our 
demerits  and  punishment.  It  is  a  privilege  to  know  this. 
There  is  nothing  but  this  which  can  give  serenity.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  great  privilege,  too,  to  know  that  the  gospel 
is  a  system  of  resources  by  which  we  are  to  become  purer 
and  better  day  by  day.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. It  is  a  magnificent  hope  that  we  are  ever  to  become 
partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature."  Now  we  have  no  positive 
fault  to  find  with  any  of  these  passages ;  they  may  all  be 
adopted,  and  especially  the  last,  as  expressions  of  the  most 
sincere  spiritual  feeling.  Still  there  is  a  predominance  in 
them  all  of  the  external,  objective  aspect  of  the  gospel,  and 
we  cannot  but  feel  it  ominous  that  he  should  dwell  so  ex- 
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clusively  on  Christ's  death  as  a  substitution  of  suffering,  ari! 
as  something  to  interpose  between  our  demerits  and  punish- 
ment. As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  special  recognition 
of  conscience  and  its  demands,  its  need  of  reconciHation  and 
pacification,  altogether  apart  from  the  mere  deliverance 
from  punishment;  and  it  is  significant  that  afterwards, 
when  he  comes  to  oppose  what  he  had  once  believed,  all  that 
he  recognises  in  the  evangelical  creed  is  simply  a  scheme 
for  delivering  men  from  punishment,  by  the  endurance  in 
their  stead  of  suffering  simply  as  such.  Of  the  deeper  view 
of  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  deliverance,  not  merely  from 
punishment,  but  from  sin  itself,  in  its  guilt  and  power,  not 
by  mere  suffering  as  such,  but  by  the  righteous  endurance 
on  behalf  of  sinners  of  the  righteous  demands  of  God  by  one 
with  whom  they  may  become  vitally  and  spiritually  one  ;  of 
this,  which  is  the  real  evangelical  creed,  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  an  idea.  Now  if  this  be  a  correct  account  of  his 
early  views,  we  need  not  wonder  that  sooner  or  later  he 
should  have  been  driven  from  them.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  and  religious  thought,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
man  of  Eobertson's  calibre,  intellectually  and  spiritually, 
should  long  remain  satisfied  with  such  an  evangelism  as  he 
seems  to  have  held.  We  believe  that  by  his  change  of  views 
he  did  make  an  advance  to  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  ap- 
prehension of  divine  truth;  but  we  believe  equally  firmly 
that  his  later  views  were  not  the  deepest  and  truest  of  all ; 
and  that  he  might,  had  he  been  spared  and  guided  aright, 
have  come  to  see  that,  totally  distinct  from  the  false  which 
he  abjured,  there  is  a  true  evangelism,  deeper,  broader, 
loftier  than  the  widest,  profoundest,  most  elevated  of  that 
Broad  Churchism  which  he  adopted. 

This  last,  however,  is  an  assertion  which  we  cannot  expect 
our  readers,  especially  those  of  them  who  may  be  admirers 
or  disciples  of  our  author,  to  take  on  trust.  We  must  there- 
fore devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  an  effort  to  shew 
that  Eobertson's  views,  as  they  are  developed  in  his  sermons 
and  later  letters,  are  seriously  defective  as  an  exhibition  of 
divine  truth,  and  that  the  form  of  doctrine  known  as  evan- 
gelical, does,  while  embracing  all  that  is  good  in  his  views, 
supply  fully  and  satisfactorily  their  defects. 

Had  our  author  been  a  professed  and  systematic  theo- 
logian, the  most  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  his 
opinions  would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  careful 
examination  and  comparison  of  his  various  statements,  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  they  were,  and  then  to  bring  them  to 
the  standard  of  Scripture  or  reason  to  determine  their  truth 
or  error.     But  we  cannot  but  feel  that  such  a  mode  of  criti- 
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cism  would  not  be  altogether  fair  in  this  case.     For,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Eobertson  was  not  a  theologian ;  he  docs 
not  seem  ever  to  have  made  a  very  deep  or  thorough  study 
of  systematic  divinity;  he  is  not  characterised  by  that  logical 
turn  of  mind  that  has  eminently  marked  the  most  distin- 
guished theologians ;  on  the  contrary,  he  not  unfrequently 
lays  down  principles  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would 
contradict  some  of  his  other  statements ;  his  views  are  con- 
tained, not  in  systematic  treatises,  but  in  popular  sermons, 
which,  with  one  exception,  have  all  been  published  since  his 
death.      We  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety  or   fairness 
apply  to  him  the  standard  by  which  a  writer  of  elaborate 
and  theoretical  treatises  might  most  appropriately  be  judged. 
But,  though  not  a  theologian,  Eobertson  is  undoubtedly  and 
pre-eminently  a  preacher ;  this  is  his  glory  and  fame,  and 
in  this  character  he  may  with  most  perfect  fairness  be  criti- 
cised.    We  may  have  no  right  to  expect  or  demand  of  him 
a  severely  logical  system  of  divinity,  but  in  endeavouring  to 
estimate  his  character  as  a  preacher  we  cannot  avoid  putting 
the  questions,  '  What  is  the  nature  of  his  teaching  ?  What  is 
the  message  he  has  to  bring  to  men  from  God  ?    And  is  it 
indeed  a  gospel,  a  message  of  good  news  to  sinners?'     We 
say  good  jiews  to  sinners,  for  unquestionably  this  is  the 
central  aspect  of  the  gospel,  this  is  the  character  in  which 
it  regards  men,  and  proposes  to  deal  with  their  case.    There 
are,  no  doubt,  other  subjects  to  which  the  Christian  preacher 
may  and  ought  to  address  his  teaching.     He  may  endeavour 
to  dispel  the  doubts  and  confirm  the  faith  of  the  sceptical, 
to  awaken  and  arouse  the  careless  and  worldly,  to  urge  and 
encourage  the  Christian  to  a  higher  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence, or  to  enlighten  him  in  practical  matters  of  duty  or 
questions  of  conscience ;  all  these  tasks  Eobertson  has  en- 
deavoured in  some  or  other  of  his  sermons,  and  in  all  he  has 
done  more  or  less  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
But  after  all,  the  main  duty  of  the  Christian  preacher  is  to 
deal  with  men  as  sinners,  and  if  he  has  nothing  to  present  to 
them  that  will  really  meet  their  case  as  such,  then,  however 
earnest  and  well-meaning  he  may  be,  and  however  in  other 
ways  he  may  do  much  good,  it  is  no  uncharitable  censure, 
but  a  conviction  forced  upon  us,  that  in  the  main  theme  of 
the  preacher  his  teaching  is  marred  by  a  fatal  defect. 

This  mode  of  estimating  Eobertson's  teaching,  which 
commends  itself  to  us  as  the  only  proper  and  fair  one,  ^yill 
lead  us  naturally  to  regard  his  views  of  the  work  of  salvation 
mainly  on  the  subjective  side,  and  judge  it  by  its  fitness  to 
meet  the  natural  and  instinctive  wants  of  men,  rather  than 
objectively  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  God's  character 
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and  law ;  and  though  this  line  of  thought  is  more  difficult 
and  delicate  to  handle  than  the  other,  yet  we  do  not  regret 
being  led  to  adopt  it,  for  we  have  an  idea  that  in  so  doing 
we  shall  more  thoroughly  meet  Eobertson  on  his  own  ground, 
and  have  more  weight  with  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  teaching.  Let  us  then  seek  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  gospel  that  Eobertson  preached,  and  what  is  its 
character  and  value.  For  an  answer  to  these  questions,  we 
take  up  the  published  volumes  of  his  sermons,  and  opening 
the  first  of  them,  we  find  at  its  very  beginning  a  number  of 
sermons  which  may  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
subject.  Of  course  we  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  their 
position  in  the  published  volume,  in  which  the  several 
sermons  do  not  seem  to  be  arranged  in  any  very  obvious 
principles  of  order  or  connection.  But  the  group  with 
which  the  first  series  opens,  all  belong  to  nearly  the  same 
time,  a  time  when  his  powers  were  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
they  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  central  themes.  We  shall 
therefore  take  them  for  our  starting-point,  comparing  as  we 
go  along  any  passages  in  other  places,  or  in  his  letters,  that 
may  explain  or  modify  his  views.  We  do  not  think  it  is  of 
much  consequence  to  take  note  of  the  different  dates  of  the 
sermons,  as  we  cannot  recognise  any  important  difference  of 
views  in  them ;  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  his  later  pro- 
ductions do  not  contain  such  offensive  caricatures  of  evan- 
gelicalism as  the  earlier,  but  we  fail  to  see  any  approach  to 
a  more  full  and  satisfactory  teaching. 

The  first  sermon  in  the  first  series  is  entitled  "God's 
Kevelation  of  Heaven,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
them  all.  It  contains  a  most  admirable  and  beautiful 
statement  of  the  need  of  a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  to 
man,  of  the  impossibility  of  discovering  or  knowing  the 
highest  truth  by  any  of  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
the  need  of  the  enlightenment  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  There  is  nothing  in  this  sermon  that  can  be  called 
positively  wrong;  it  would  be  almost  hypercritical  to  say 
even  that  there  was  anything  seriously  defective,  considering 
the  subject  he  is  treating  of,  and  the  propriety  of  making 
allowance  in  a  spoken  discourse  for  finding  everything 
looked  at  from  one  particular  point  of  view.  Still  there  are 
passages  even  here  that  seem  to  imply,  that  a  revelation  of 
heavenly  things  is  all  that  man  needs.  Eevelation  is,  no 
doubt,  here  used  in  a  somewhat  unusual,  though  a  scriptural, 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  what  in  evangelical  terminology 
would  be  called  the  enlightenment  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  such  a  passage  as  the  following  seems  to  convey 
the  idea  that  nothing  more  than  a  clear  discovery  of  the 
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spiritual  world  is  needed  for  the  soul's  restoration.  He  says : 

*'  Now  the  Spirit  of  God  lies  touching,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of 
man — ever  around  and  near.  On  the  outside  of  earth  man 
stands  with  the  boundless  heaven  above  him;  nothing 
between  him  and  space — space  around  him  and  above  him 
— the  confines  of  the  sky  touching  him.  So  is  the  spirit  of 
man  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Ever  Near.  They  mingle.  In 
every  man  this  is  true.  The  spiritual  in  him,  by  which  he 
might  become  a  recipient  of  God,  may  be  dulled,  deadened, 
by  a  life  of  sense ;  but  in  this  world  never  lost.  All  men 
are  not  spiritual  men;  but  all  have  spiritual  sensibilities, 
which  might  awake.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  become 
conscious  of  the  nearness  of  God.  God  has  placed  men 
here  to  feel  after  him,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,  albeit 
he  be  not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  Our  souls  float  in  the 
immeasurable  ocean  of  Spirit.  God  lies  around  us ;  at  any 
moment  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  contact." — (Sermons, 
ser.  i.  p.  12.)  Now  we  do  not  object  to  this  as  pantheistic ; 
we  do  not  think  it  is  so,  or  that  it  is  a  stronger  expression 
than  may  be  defended,  of  the  omnipresence  of  God.  But 
we  think  it  seems  to  take  for  granted,  that  what  man  needs 
is  simply  to  become  conscious  of  his  actual  relation  to  God, 
not  to  have^hat  relation  changed  or  rectified.  And  this 
suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  mark  how  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  The  condition  on  which  this  self  revelation  is  made  to  man, 
is  love."  And  then,  after  describing,  and  describing  well, 
the  meaning  of  love,  he  says,  ''Love  is  the  condition  with- 
out which  revelation  does  not  take  place.  As  in  the  natural, 
so  in  the  spiritual  world.  By  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  we  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  its  blessing. 
Obey  the  laws  of  health,  and  you  obtain  health.  Temperance, 
sufficiency  of  light  and  air,  and  exercise,  these  are  the 
conditions  of  health.  Arm  yourself  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  you  can  call  down  the  lightning  from  the  sky;  surround 
yourself  with  glass,  and  the  lightning  may  play  innocently 
a  few  inches  from  you— it  cannot  touch  you — you  may  defy 
it — you  have  obeyed  the  conditions  of  nature,  and  nature  is 
on  your  side  against  it.  In  the  same  way,  there  are  con- 
ditions in  the  world  of  spirit,  by  compliance  with  which 
God's  Spirit  comes  into  the  soul  with  all  its  revelations,  as 
surely  as  lightning  from  the  sky,  and  as  invariably"— (lb. 
p.  14.)  Nor  is  it  merely  meant  that  compliance  with  the 
condition  of  love  is  the  only  thing  needed  for  the  revelation 
of  God  to  the  soul;  but  that  revelation,  thus  attained,  is 
represented  as  the  only  thing  needed  for  the  full  and  perfect 
blessedness  of  man.  Now  that  a  spiritual  revelation  such 
as  Robertson  describes,  is  needed,  all  thoughtful  men  will 
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admit;  and  thankful  we  are  to  the  preacher  for  such  a 
powerful  and  beautiful  vindication  of  this  truth;  but  we  think 
it  will  be  found  by  all  who  make  the  experiment,  that  this  is 
not  all  that  is  needed.  Nay,  we  can  appeal  to  Eobertson 
himself.  In  the  third  sermon  of  this  same  series,  on 
*'  Jacob's  Wrestling,"  he  describes  a  kind  of  manifestation 
of  God's  nearness,  which  instead  of  being  blessed  is  un- 
speakably painful  to  the  soul.  "  It  was  no  longer  God  the 
Eorgiver,  God  the  Protector,  God  the  covenanting  Love,  that 
met  Jacob;  but  God  the  Awful,  the  Unnameable,  whose 
breath  blasts,  at  whose  touch  the  flesh  of  the  mortal  shrinks 
and  shrivels  up"  (p.  44).  This  aspect  of  God's  character 
towards  us,  he  traces,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  ''deep  pervading  sinfulness;"  and  elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  this  as  the  very  hell  of  the  soul — "the  hell  of  having 
done  wrong — the  hell  of  having  had  a  spirit  from  God,  pure, 
with  high  aspirations,  and  to  be  conscious  of  having  dulled 
its  delicacy,  and  degraded  its  desires — the  hell  of  having 
quenched  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun's — of  having  done  to 
another  an  injury  that  through  time  and  eternity  never  can 
be  undone — infinite  maddening  remorse — the  hell  of  knowing 
that  every  chance  of  excellence,  and  every  opportunity  of 
good,  has  been  lost  for  ever.  This  is  the  infinite  terror,  this 
is  wrath  to  come"  (p.  134).  These  are  solemn  and  awful 
words ;  but  they  are  most  true,  and  they  indicate  that  a 
mere  revelation  of  God  will  not  meet  the  sinner's  case. 
Simply  to  awaken  in  him  a  spiritual  apprehension,  by 
which  a  light  bursts  in  upon  his  soul,  revealing  in  its  real 
colours  what  God  is  to  him  and  he  to  God,  this,  so  far  from 
being  heaven,  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  absolute 
hell.     Something  more  than  this  plainly  is  needed. 

Perhaps,  however,  our  preacher  might  here  object,  and 
say,  'This  is  not  a  fair,  at  least  not  a  full,  view  of  my 
teaching.  The  revelation  of  which  I  speak  carries  with  it 
far  more  than  you  have  made  allowance  for;  it  requires,  as 
a  necessary  condition,  an  essential  change  in  the  soul,  the 
death-blow  of  self  and  sin,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  emotion, 
love,  to  be  the  animating  and  ruling  principle  from  hence- 
forth. Or  it  produces  this  change  as  a  necessary  result ; 
or  it  may  be,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  exactness  which 
is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect,  they  may  act  and  react  on 
one  another,  it  suffices  to  know  that  they  are  intimately 
bound  up  together,  so  that  the  one  never  takes  place  without 
the  other.  And  this  delivers  us  from  that  awful  sense  of 
remorse  of  which  I  spoke.' — "Eealisethe  spirit  of  the  cross, 
the  surrender  of  self-will  in  love,  feel,  that  is,  believe,  that 
God  is  love ;  in  all  the  sharpest  suffering,  feel  that,  and  do 
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you  then  ask  if  hell  can  be  your  portion  ?  Can  love  endure 
hell?  pain?  yes:  agony?  yes:  He  did— hell  never.  That  is, 
you  are  redeemed — redeemed  by  love  from  remorse,  from 
the  disposition  to  repeat  wrong,  from  the  sense  of  God's 
displeasure ;  and  the  pain  you  bear  is  not  taken  away  but 
transmuted.  The  spirit  in  which  you  bear  it  makes  all  the 
difference ;  it  changes  it  from  penal  fire  into  wise,  loving, 
corrective  discipline,"  &c.  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  305).  We  waive 
for  the  present  any  remarks  on  the  peculiar  view  of  the 
relation  of  sin  and  its  punishment  that  underlies  this 
passage ;  as  it  is  our  present  object  to  bring  out  the  precise 
nature  of  the  gospel  that  Kobertson  preaches  to  sinners,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  its  suitability  to  meet  their  wants. 
Now  we  can  well  understand  how  a  revelation  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  such  as  is  described  in  the  first 
sermon,  having  for  its  subject  matter  the  cross  of  Christ, 
may  produce  such  a  change  in  the  soul  as  will  lead  to  the 
realisation  and  appropriation  of  the  spirit  of  the  cross, 
giving  a  death-blow  to  selfishness,  and  implanting  a  new 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  and  love.  But  is  this  enough  ?  is 
it  all  that  is  needed?  The  whole  future  prospects  and 
present  peace  of  the  soul  are  made  to  depend  on  the  victory 
of  the  new  l^e  over  the  old  sinfulness ;  and  so  far  as  this 
goes  it  may  be  all  very  well.  But  what  of  the  sense  of 
wrong-doing  in  the  past  ?  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  ill  desei*t, 
how  is  that  to  be  disposed  of?  Let  us  pursue  our  analysis 
of  Robertson's  teaching,  to  see  if  any  answer  can  be  dis- 
covered to  this  question.  The  second  sermon  in  the  first 
volume,  on  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  so  far  supplements  the 
first  that  it  describes  the  revelation  of  God  on  its  human  side, 
shewing  the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  received  and  dealt 
with  by  men,  and  the  various  issues  to  which  these  lead;  but 
it  contains  nothing  very  directly  applicable  to  our  present 
purpose.  The  third,  on  Jacob's  wrestling,  brings  out  moi;e 
fully  the  human  soul  in  its  dealings  with  the  divine  mani- 
festation. It  contains,  in  the  striking  passage  already 
quoted,  a  distinct  recognition  of  a  felt  presence  and  nearness 
of  God  to  the  soul  that  would  be  simply  awful  and  terrible ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  how  such  a  state  of  things,  sup- 
posing it  to  exist,  is  to  be  altered  for  the  better,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  to  take  the  passing  assertion  of  the  universal 
fatherhood  and  love  of  God  as  such  an  indication.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  capital  point  in  our  preacher's  theology;  the  great 
truth  that  Christ  came  to  reveal,  and  that  the  church  exists 
to  proclaim,  is  that  all  men  alike,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  are  children  of  God ;  to  call  them  to  recognise  the  fact, 
and  to  live  as  such,  is  in  his  eyes  the  great  work  of  the  mission- 
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ary  and  the  preacher.  This  is  brought  out  fully  and  unambigu- 
ously, not  only  in  many  incidental  statements,  but  especially 
in  his  two  sermons  (the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  second  series) 
on  baptism,  in  a  letter  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  66)  on  the  baptismal 
controversy,  and  in  the  notes  of  questions  on  the  subject  for 
candidates  for  confirmation  given  by  his  biographer  in  an 
appendix  (Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350-63).  To  discuss  this  position 
as  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  theological  theme  on  its  own 
merits  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the  line  of  thought 
we  are  following,  we  need  only  take  it  so  far  into  view  as  to 
consider  whether  it  really  satisfies,  or  contributes  to  satisfy, 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  need  of  man  as  a  sinner.  Let 
us  see  then  how  this  principle  is  applied  by  our  eloquent 
preacher  to  this  purpose. 

Eeturning  to  the  first  volume  of  sermons,  we  find  the 
fourth  sermon  very  memorable,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  some- 
what further  than  the  preceding  ones  in  indicating  how, 
with  such  a  revelation  of  God  as  has  been  before  described, 
we  are  to  act  so  as  to  make  progress.  It  is  on  Philip,  iii.  13, 14, 
and  is  entitled,  "Christian  Progress  by  Oblivion  of  the  Past," 
the  leading  idea  being,  that  in  order  to  advance  towards  per- 
fection we  must  forget  what  lies  behind  us  in  the  past. 
There  is  much  wisdom  in  such  counsel  as  this  in  many 
respects ;  but,  among  other  things,  he  comes  to  apply  this 
principle  of  progress  by  oblivion  to  past  guilt.  He  says, 
**  Finally,  Past  guilt  lies  behind  us  and  is  well  forgotten. 
There  is  a  way  in  which  even  sin  may  be  banished  from  the 
memory.  .  .  .  Bad  as  the  results  have  been  in  the  world  of 
making  light  of  sin,  those  of  brooding  over  it  too  much  have 
been  worse.  Eemorse  has  done  more  harm  than  even  hardi- 
hood. It  was  remorse  which  fixed  Judas  in  an  unalterable 
destiny;  it  was  remorse  which  filled  the  monasteries  for  ages 
with  men  and  women  whose  lives  became  useless  to  their 
fellow-creatures ;  it  is  remorse  which  so  remembers  bygone 
faults  as  to  paralyse  the  energies  for  doing  Christ's  work ; 
for  when  you  break  a  Christian's  spirit,  it  is  all  over  with 
progress.  Oh,  we  want  everything  that  is  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging for  our  work,  for,  God  knows,  it  is  not  an  easy 
one !  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  gospel  comes  to  the 
guiltiest  of  us  all  at  the  very  outset  with  the  inspiring  news 
of  pardon.  .  .  .  Christian  brethren,  do  not  stop  too  long  to 
weep  over  spilt  tvater.  Forget  your  guilt,  and  wait  to  see  what 
eternity  has  to  say  to  it.  You  have  other  work  to  do  now" — 
(Sermons,  first  series,  pp.  75,  76.)  Alas  !  is  this  all  ?  is  this 
the  good  news  you  have  to -tell  me?  no  more  than  this? 
must  it  indeed  be  left  over  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  what 
eternity  has  to  say  to  my  sin  ?  and  can  I  on  any  such  terms 
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as  these  dismiss  it  from  my  mind  ?  It  were  wise  and  good 
counsel  this,  if  only  it  could  be  done ;  but  we  greatly  fear 
the  spectre  of  past  guilt  will  not,  in  many  a  soul  at  least, 
be  so  easily  laid.  What  medicine  does  this  physician  bring 
that  can  avail  to 

"  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff, 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  " 

He  recognises,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  evil,  the  sense  of 
guilt ;  he  does  so  still  more  more  explicitly  in  the  following  ser- 
mon on  Zaccheus,  where  he  describes,  in  his  case,  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  guilt  as  one  of  the  hindrances  to  a  religious  life ;  he 
is  not  so  shallow  a  thinker  as  to  overlook  or  deny  it.  Neither 
does  he  propose  to  deal  with  it  by  an  assurance  that  the 
penalties  of  sin  will  be  averted  and  its  consequences  arrested. 
Far  from  it.  His  teaching  on  this  point  is  very  far  from 
being  of  an  indulgent  or  easy  character ;  it  is  very  stern  and 
severe ;  he  holds  out  no  hope  to  the  transgressor  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  consequences  of  his  act.  Nor  would  any  such 
assurance  avail  to  meet  the  soul's  want.  It  will  not  do  for 
one  who  is  really  awakened  and  in  earnest,  to  be  told  that 
God  is  forbearing  and  indulgent,  and  will  let  the  sinner 
alone  now,  and  let  him  off  at  the  last.  Something  far  more 
than  that  is  needed. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  our  preacher  has  to  offer  ?  It  is  the 
love,  the  forgiveness  of  God.  That  which  saved  Zaccheus 
was  the  feeling  that  he  was  sublimely  loved,  that  God  cared 
for  him.  *'  It  was  the  manifested  fellowship  of  the  Son  of 
man  that  brought  salvation  to  that  house.  Learn  this: 
When  we  live  the  gospel  so,  and  preach  the  gospel  so,  sin- 
ners will  be  brought  to  God.  We  know  not  yet  the  gospel 
power,  for  who  trusts,  as  Jesus  did,  all  to  that  ?^  Who  ven- 
tures as  he  did  upon  the  power  of  love,  in  sanguine  hopeful- 
ness of  the  most  irreclaimable  ?  Who  makes  that,  the  divine 
humility  of  Christ,  'the  gospel'?  More  than  by  eloquence, 
more  than  by  accurate  doctrine,  more  than  by  ecclesiastical 
order,  more  than  by  any  doctrine  trusted  to  by  the  most 
earnest  and  holy  men,  shall  we  and  others,  sinful  rebels, 
outcasts,  be  won  to  Christ  by  that  central  truth  of  all  the 
gospel— the  entireness  of  the  Redeemer's  sympathy.  In 
other  words,  the  love  of  Jesus"  (Sermons,  1st  series,  p.  95). 
This  love  and  forgiveness  transmutes  remorse  into  penitence, 
and  penalty  into  chastisement;  and  so  effects  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  to  God.   Now  we  acknowledge  all  this,  and  much 
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to  the  same  purpose  in  other  of  the  sermons,  as  most  ti'ue^ 
and  well  and  beautifully  put.  Unquestionably  the  discovery 
of  the  infinite  love  of  God  and  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel ;  but  this  by  itself  will 
not  suffice  to  give  ease  and  peace^  to  the  evil  conscience. 
You  may  tell  me  that  God  is  love ;  that  he  will,  not  it  may 
be  remit  the  penalty  of  my  sin,  but  freely  forgive  the  sin 
that  deserved  it ;  and  you  may  urge  upon  me  to  forget  all 
my  past  offences  and  begin  to  live  anew,  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  as  the  saying  is,  and  hide  the  one  that  is  all  blurred  and 
blotted.  But,  alas,  I  cannot  forget  them,  my  conscience  will 
not  let  me  so  easily  get  rid  of  them.  The  most  thorough 
repentance  on  my  part,  and  the  most  ample  assurance  of 
forgiveness  on  God's  part,  cannot  undo  what  is  past,  or  re- 
store me  to  the  state  of  innocence  and  righteousness  I  have 
lost;  it  cannot  remove  my  sense  of  wrong-doing  and  ill-desert, 
or  make  me  as  if  I  never  had  sinned.  There  is  an  innate 
sense  of  justice  in  the  soul  which  craves  satisfaction  and  will 
not  be  pacified  until  I  see  how  I  can  be  justly  forgiven,  how 
justice  can  be  done  while  I  am  saved.  This  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  words  of  Tholuck,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  an  undue  leaning  to  evangelicalism  : — 

*'The  innate  sense  of  divine  justice,  which  all  men  possess,  demands 
that  the  sinner  should  receive  his  due,  that  the  stroke  he  has  given  to  the 
law  should  recoil  upon  himself.  The  deeper  his  sense  of  guilt,  the 
less  can  he  be  satisfied  with  mere  pardon,  and  the  more  does  he  de- 
mand punishment,  for  by  punishment  he  is  justified.  Whence  do 
we  derive  his  intimate  persuasion  of  God's  justice  ?  Not  from  with- 
out ;  because  men,  as  empirically  guided,  regard  freedom  from  suffer- 
ing as  the  highest  good ;  it  must  therefore  be  implanted  in  our  nature 
by  God  himself.  The  holiness  of  God,  which  reveals  itself  to  the 
sinner  by  the  connection  between  suffering  and  transgression,  has, 
therefore,  a  witness  for  itself  in  every  human  breast.  Hence,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  proclamation  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  could  not 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  unless  his  guilt  had  been  atoned 
for  by  punishment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  love  could  not  offer 
its  blessing  to  the  sinner  unless  holiness  was  revealed  together  with 
love.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  suffering  commensurate  with  the 
apostasy  of  man  should  be  endured,  which  men  would  impute  to  them- 
selves as  their  own.  Such  was  the  suffering,  inward  and  outward,  of 
the  Kedeemer.  Two  things  were  necessary:  1.  That  those  sufferings 
should  correspond  to  the  greatness  of  the  sin  of  mankind ;  2.  That 
the  sinner  could  rightfully  impute  them  to  himself." — {Quoted  ly  Br 
Sodge  iyi  the  Princeton  I^ssays,  p.  271,  Eng.  Ed.) 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  such  deep  and  intense 
feelings  of  guilt  are  not  by  any  means  universal ;  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  much  more  prominent  a  sense  of  God's 
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love,  and  a  much  simpler  and  easier  acquiescence  in  his 
forgiveness;  and  that  it  is  productive  of  great  insincerity 
and  evil,  to  represent  the  awful  sense  of  guilt  as  the 
necessary  and  normal  experience  of  the  converted  soul. 
Kobertson  has  some  wise  and  good  remarks  to  this  effect  in 
his  sermon  on  Jacob's  wrestling.  Now  tliis  opens  a  very 
wide  and  difficult  question,  which  we  cannot  here  enter  into, 
How  far  and  in  w^hat  sense  a  sense  of  guilt  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  turning  of  a  sinner's  soul  to  God?  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  argument  that  such  a  feeling  is  found 
to  exist  in  some  cases.  It  is  not  requisite  to  prove  it  to  be 
universal,  provided  only  it  be  natural  and  reasonable. 
Even  although  a  simple  assurance  of  pardon  might  suffice 
in  many  cases  to  meet  the  soul's  wants,  still,  if  there  are 
any  cases  in  which  there  is  a  feeling  that  this  will  not  satisfy 
or  set  at  rest,  and  if  that  feeHng  be  not  morbid  or  imaginary, 
but  healthy  and  right,  then  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  a 
gospel  which  does  not  provide  for  its  satisfaction  is  not 
really  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  guilty  soul. 

Now  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  feel  a  defect  in  Kobertson's 
preaching.     The  gospel  that  he  preaches  makes,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  no  provision  for  this  sense  of  righteousness, 
this  craving  after  a  just  reconciliation  to  God,  which  is  one 
of  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  nature.     But,  it  may  be  said, 
is  it  not  enough  to  know  that  there  is  forgiveness,  and  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  just  one,  without  demanding  to  be  satis- 
fied how  it  is  so  ?    Cannot  the  guilty  soul  find  peace  in  the 
simple  promise  of  forgiveness  from  the  holy  and  righteous 
God,  without  craving  to  be  informed  how  it  is  that  such  for- 
giveness is  consistent  with  his  holiness  and  justice  ?    Nay, 
is  not  this  a  humbler  position  to  occupy  ?    Is  not  the  oppo- 
site course,  as  Eobertson  puts  it,  attempting  to  put  on  the 
intellect  the  work  of  healing  that  can  only  be  done  by  the 
heart  ?    Now  there  may  be  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  stric- 
ture, and  it  may  apply  with  some  force  to  that  hard,  dry, 
merely  intellectual  kind  of  religion  with  which  Robertson 
seems  to  have  come  so  much  in  contact.     But  it  is  not  upon 
the  intellect,  but  upon  the  conscience,  that  we  lay  the  stress 
of  our  argument.     We  think  that  all  profound  views  of  moral 
science,  and  all  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  con- 
cur in  the  conviction  that  the  wounded  conscience  must  be 
dealt  with  by  something  more  than  mere  moving  representa- 
tions of  the  love  of  God  that  touch  the  heart;  and  that,  prac- 
tically, the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  thoroughly  pacified, 
is  by  having  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  forgiveness 
can'  be  justly  offered  on  the  part  of  God,  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted on  the  part  of  man.     Nay,  there  are  in  some  of  his 
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sermons  indications  that   our  preacher  himself  felt  that 
something  more  than  the  mere  assurance  of  forgiveness  is 
needed  to  meet  the  case,  though  the  way  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  supply  this  felt  want  is  a  very  strange  one.     In  his 
sermon  on  absolution  in  the  third  series,  this  comes  out  most 
strongly,  though  the  same  ideas  seem  to  underlie  several  of 
the  others  as  well.     Keferring  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  controversial  arguments  against  the  system  of  the 
confessional,  still  confession  and  absolution  were  practised 
in  the  English  Church,  he  sets  himself  to  inquire  what  it  is 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  craving.     "We  keep  assert- 
ing," he  says,  "  Man  cannot  give  assurance  that  sin  is  par- 
doned ;  in  other  words,  man  cannot  absolve ;  but  still  the 
heart  craves  human  assurance  of  forgiveness.     What  truth 
have  we  got  to  supply  that  craving?"  (Series  iii.,  p.  72.) 
Then,  after  shewing  the  impotence  of  mere  negative  teach- 
ing, such  as  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  proceeds 
to  unfold  the  truth  which  has  power  to  meet  and  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  soul.     And  this  is  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
''What  is  forgiveness?    It  is  God  reconciled  to  us.     What 
is  absolution  ?    It  is  the  authoritative  declaration  that  God 
is  reconciled.     Authoritative :  that  is,  a  real  power  of  con- 
veying a  sense  and  feeling  of  forgiveness.     It  is  the  power 
of  the  Son  of  man  on  earth  to  forgive  sin.     It  is  man, 
God's   image,  representing,   by  his   forgiveness   on  earth, 
God's  forgiveness  in  heaven  "  (Ibid.  pp.  77,  78.)     Then  he 
enlarges  powerfully  and  well  on  the  fulness  and  freeness  of 
Christ's  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  power  that  this  gave  him 
to  give  peace  and  comfort  to  the  troubled  conscience ;  and 
he  argues  that  this  power  is  delegated  to  the  church,  and 
defends  on  this  principle  the  formula  of  absolution  in  the 
English  prayer-book,  not  on  the  ground  of  priestly  preroga- 
tive, but  on  that  of  the  church  and  every  true  Christian 
being  a  representative  of  humanity,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
humanity  conveying  a  seal  and  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of 
God.     He  says,  ''  The  church  is  the  ideal  of  humanity.     It 
represents  what  God  intended  man  to  be — what  man  is  in 
God's  sight  as  beheld  in  Christ  by  him ;  and  the  minister 
of  the  church  speaks  as  the  representative  of  that  ideal 
humanity.     Church  absolution  is  an  eternal  protest  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Absolver,  against  the  false  judgment  of 
society.     .     .     .     It  is  a  power  delegated  to  you  and  to  me, 
and  just  so  far  as  we  exercise  it  lovingly  and  wisely  in  our 
lives,  and  with  our  lips,  we  help  men  away  from  sin.     .     .     . 
By  every  magnanimous  act,  by  every  free  forgiveness,  with 
which  a^  pure  man  forgives,  or  pleads  for  mercy,  or  assures 
the  penitent,  he  proclaims  the  truth  that  the  Son  of  man 
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hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins— he  exhibits  the  priestly 
power  of  humanity— he  does  absolve,  let  theology  say  what 
it  will  of  absolution,  he  gives  peace  to  the  conscience— he  is  a 
type  and  assurance  of  what  God  is — he  breaks  the  chains  and 
lets  the  captive  go  free  "—(Ibid.  pp.  85,  86.)  Now  all  this 
indicates  a  sense  that  something  more  than  mere  bare  forgive- 
ness is  needed  to  meet  the  soul's  wants,  and  give  peace  to  the 
awakened  conscience;  and  the  preacher  seeks  to  find  this 
something  more  in  an  authoritative  declaration  of  forgiveness, 
in  the  forgiveness  of  man,  the  image  of  God,  as  a  pledge  and 
token  of  the  forgiveness  of  God.  But  surely  this  is  a  poor 
and  miserable  contrivance  at  the  best.  If  I  could  be  sure 
that  the  judgment  of  man  was  always  in  accordance  with  that 
of  God ;  or  even  that  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of  some 
ideal  humanity,  was  so ;  there  might  be  something  in  it ;  but 
who  shall  assure  me  that  this  is  so  ?  True,  man  can  never 
be  more  compassionate,  more  loving,  than  God ;  but  may  he 
not  be  less  righteous,  less  holy  ?  may  he  not  be  inclined,  out 
of  weak  partiality,  or  lurking  tenderness  for  sin,  to  pardon 
where  God  has  not  pardoned?  Would  it  not  be  better,  if 
we  must  have  some  representative  of  God  on  earth,  to  take 
conscience,  which  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  rather  than 
the  church,  or  humanity,  which,  as  the  image  of  God,  is 
faint  and  wavering  like  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  broken 
and  troubled  water?  Conscience,  when  really  awakened 
and  in  earnest,  will  speak  for  God  with  less  partial  or  selfish 
voice;  and  when  our  own  conscience  forgives  and  acquits 
us,  we  may  have  here  a  truer  pledge  of  God's  forgiveness 
than  any  our  author  can  offer.  And  it  does  and  will  satisfy 
the  conscience,  to  be  shewn  how  past  sin  is  not  merely 
ignored  by  God  and  forgotten  by  us,  but  righteously  dealt 
with  and  thoroughly  made  an  end  of  by  the  infliction  and 
endurance  of  the  appropriate  punishment,  its  infliction  on 
Christ  for  us,  its  endurance  by  us  in  Christ,  when  by  faith 
we  became  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  to  God,  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  May  not  the  charm  and  attraction  of  the  con- 
fessional to  sin-burdened  souls  lie,  partly  at  least,  in  the 
system  of  penance  and  satisfaction  by  which  it  professes  to 
wipe  out  the  guilt  of  sin,  as  well  as  in  the  authority  with 
which  it  pronounces  absolution  ?  And  if  any  still  crave  for 
some  such  authority  in  addition  to  the  voice  of  satisfied 
conscience,  is  not  the  true  counterpart  to  the  priestly  absolu- 
tion to  be  found,  not  in  the  voice  of  some  ideal  church  or 
humanity,  but  in  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  sealing  our 
forgiveness  and  shedding  abroad  in  our  hearts  the  love  of 
God  ?  This  is  surely  a  more  deep  and  thorough  satisfaction 
of  a  real  want  than  any  that  Eobertson  can  give ;  he  seems 
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to  have  felt  the  want,  and  to  be  striving  to  attain  something 
to  meet  it,  but  in  vain.  For  indeed  he  seems  to  know  of  no 
idea  of  the  gospel,  between  that  of  a  mere  scheme  or  plan 
on  the  part  of  God,  which  we  have  simply  to  understand 
and  acquiesce  in,  which  is  what  he  ascribes  to  evangelicals  ; 
and  that  of  a  mere  display  of  divine  love,  which  is  all  that 
his  own  representation  amounts  to.  But  may  it  not  be 
something  equally  distant  from  both?  may  it  not  be  the 
glad  news  of  a  work  of  love  that  God  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  sinners?  not  the  mere  manifestation  of  love,  but  that 
love  actually  accomplishing  a  work  which  really  changes  the 
sinner's  position  and  reconciles  him  to  God — is  not  this  the 
true  idea  of  evangelical  Christianity  ? 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  human  to  the  divine  side  of 
religion,  and  consider  what  Eobertson  has  to  say,  not  only 
on  the  condition  and  wants  of  man,  but  upon  the  work  of 
God  for  his  salvation,  we  shall  find  further  confirmation 
of  the  existence  of  that  fatal  defect  we  have  noted  in  his 
preaching.  A  system  which  recognises  in  man  only  the 
need  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  repentance,  and  a  change 
of  heart  towards  God ;  and  considers  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is 
adequately  disposed  of  by  a  bare  amnesty  on  the  part  of  God 
and  a  mere  oblivion  on  the  part  of  man — and  this  is  all 
that  Eobertson  explicitly  recognises,  though  he  seems  to 
have  vague  surmises  that  something  more  is  wanted ; — such 
a  system  can  have  no  work  left  for  Christ  to  do  for  man's 
salvation,  save  only  to  manifest  the  love  of  God,  and  so 
assure  men  of  his  forgiveness.  And  this  is  virtually  all 
that  we  find  in  Eobertson's  teaching.  But  there  are  two 
facts  which  require  to  be  reconciled  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  and  which  both  stand  somewhat  in  its  way  :  the  one 
is  the  incarnation,  and  the  other  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
"We  say  the  incarnation,  as  well  as  the  atonement ;  for  in 
truth  a  real  incarnation  is  as  much  a  superfluity  on  the 
Broad  Church  view  as  a  real  atonement,  though  the  name  of 
both  may  be  retained,  and  perhaps  a  more  plausible  appear- 
ance of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  popular  evangelical  theology 
exalts  the  work  of  Christ  at  the  expense  of  his  person ;  and 
that  the  more  liberal  views  that  so  largely  prevail  are  a 
return  to  an  older  and  better  way  of  thinking,  in  which  the 
incarnation  and  person  of  the  Saviour  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  church's  thoughts.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  there  is  at  best  but  a  half  truth  in  such  assertions.  It 
may  be  that  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  has  existed  to 
throw  into  the  background  the  person  of  Christ,  with  the 
idea  of  magnifying  his  work ;  but  the  denial  or  explaining 
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away  of  the  atonement  can  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
right  views  of  the  incarnation.  On  the  contrary,  the  two 
doctrines  are  intimately  bound  up  together ;  and  any  error 
on  the  one  head  is  pretty  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  lead  to 
error  on  the  other.  It  is  true  that  error  on  the  subject  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  person  of  Christ,  is  more  difficult  of 
detection,  and  more  apt  to  escape  notice,  especially  among 
English  writers,  than  error  on  the  atonement.  For  the 
Church  of  England  has  so  emphatically  adopted  the  defini- 
tions of  the  old  creeds  on  the  former  subject,  and  her  divines 
usually  manifest  so  much  regard  for  antiquity,  that  they  are 
very  slow  and  reserved  in  adopting  any  statement  that 
palpably  and  explicitly  clash  with  these  definitions,  even 
when  the  exigencies  of  their  system  compel  them  to  hold, 
and  they  unconsciously  perhaps  do  hold,  notions  deviating 
in  one  direction  or  other  from  the  orthodoxy  they  cling  to. 
But  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  not  been  thus 
elaborately  defined  in  the  patristic  creeds ;  and  hence  there 
is  not  the  same  Jealousy  of  it,  but  a  departure  from  it  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  open  and  avowed,  when  there  is  no 
apparent  heresy  on  other  points.  Where  this  peculiarly 
Anglican  tendency  is  not  felt  as  a  check  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of>fcheological  ideas,  we  find  the  connection  between 
unsound  views  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  much  more 
obvious  and  prominent,  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the  German 
divines,  and  in  Bushnell  in  America.  But  if  we  look  a 
little  below  the  surface,  we  shall  see  the  germs  at  least 
of  the  same  thing  in  Eobertson's  view  of  Christ  and  his 
redemption. 

There  are  many  of  his  sermons  in  which  he  speaks  in 
various  points  of  view  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  it  is  a 
favourite  topic  with  him ;  he  delights  to  dwell  on  it ;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences 
and  charms  of  his  teaching,  that  both  in  doctrine  and  pre- 
cept the  living  person  of  the  Saviour  is  so  prominently 
brought  forward.  To  venture  to  criticise  him  on  this  ground 
might  seem  to  be  assailing  him  where  he  is  strongest. 
And  in  terms  at  least  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  orthodox  on 
the  incarnation.  In  several  of  his  sermons  he  vindicates 
earnestly  and  ably  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus ;_  and  ho  is 
equally  sincere  in  maintaining  his  proper  divinity.  But 
let  us  observe  the  way  in  which  he  follows  up  his  statements 
on  these  points.  In  a  sermon  in  the  first  volume  on  the 
sympathy  of  Christ,  after  an  assertion  of  the  reality  of  his 
human  nature,  he  goes  on  to  say :—"  And  this  typifies  to 
us  a  very  grand  and  important  truth.  It  is  this,  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  express  myself,  the  truth  of  the  human  heart 
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of  God.     We  think  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  infinitely  removed 
from  and  unlike  the  creatures  he  has  made.     But  the  truth 
is,  man  resembles  God:  all  spirits,  all  minds,  are  of  the 
same  family.    The  Father  bears  a  likeness  to  the  Son  whom 
he  has  created.     The  mind  of  God  is  similar  to  the  mind  of 
man.     Love  does  not  mean  one  thing  in  man,  and  another 
thing  in  God.    Holiness,  justice,  pity,  tenderness, — these  are 
in  the  Eternal  the  same  in  kind  which  they  are  in  the  finite 
being.     The  present  manhood  of  Christ  conveys  this  deeply 
important  truth,  that  the  divine   heart   is   human  in  its 
sympathies  " — (Sermons,  ser.  i.  pp.  114, 115.)   And  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  passing  thought,  inadvertently  let  drop  in  the 
current  of  animated  discourse,  but  a  view  deliberately  held, 
appears  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  the 
important  part  it  plays  in  our  author's  system.     Thus,  in 
his   sermon  on   baptism,  where  he   is   unfolding   his   all- 
important  doctrine  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God,  he 
says,   "  Christ  came  to  reveal  a  name — the  Father.     He 
abolished   the   exclusive   *my,'   and  taught   to   pray   'our 
Father.'     He  proclaimed  God  the  Father — man  the  son : 
revealed  that  the  Son  of  man  is  also  the  Son  of  God.     Man 
— as  man,  God's  child.     He  came  to  redeem  the  world  from 
that  ignorance  of  the  relationship  which  had  left  them  in 
heart  aliens  and  unregenerate.    Human  nature  then  became, 
viewed  in  Christ,  a  holy  thing  and  divine.     The  revelation 
is  a  common  humanity  sanctified  in  God.      The  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  sanctification  of  the  human 
race  "  (Sermons,  ser.  ii.).     Again,  in  a  Christmas  sermon 
on  Christ  the  Son  (Second  Series,  Sermon  xii.),  the  same 
idea  is  brought  out  still  more  fully,  though  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  quotation,  as  the  whole  is  just  an  elaborate 
assertion  of  the  identity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  humanity. 
And  once  more,  in  the  sermon  on  absolution,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  in  another  connection,  the  same  idea 
plays  an  important  part.    Commenting  on  our  Lord's  saying, 
*'  The  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,"  he 
says,  "  It  was  said  by  the  High  Priest  of  humanity  in  the 
name  of  the  race.     It  was  said  on  the  principle  that  human 
nature  is  the  reflection  of  God's  nature ;  that  human  love  is 
the  image  of  God's  love ;  and  that  human  forgiveness  is  the 
type  and  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness.  In  Christ,  humanity 
was  the  perfect  type  of  deity,  and  therefore  Christ's  absolu- 
tion was  always  the  exact  measure  and  counterpart  of  God's 
forgiveness.     Herein  lies  the  deep  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
his  eternal  priesthood — the  Eternal  Son — the  humanity  of 
the  being  of  God — the  ever  human  mind  of  God  "—  (Sermons, 
ser.  iii.  pp.  81,  82.     See  also  an  extract  from  an  unpublished 
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sermon  in  the  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.)  In  the  face  of  passages 
like  these  we  cannot  regard  such  often  recurring  phrases  as 
*'the  divine  man,"  ''divine  humanity,"  &c.,  as  mere  in- 
accuracies of  expression;  they  are  but  the  legitimate  expres- 
sions of  a  deliberately  and  strongly  expressed  view  of  our 
author  on  the  person  of  Christ,  which  implies  a  confession 
or  identification  of  the  two  natures  in  him. 

No  doubt,  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  incarnation,  he 
is  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  great 
truth  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  still  re- 
tains, in  the  essential  principles  of  his  nature,  the  linea- 
ments of  that  image ;  for,  without  such  a  resemblance,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  believe  the  two  natures  to  be  united 
in  one  person ;  and  if  this  were  all  that  he  meant,  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  him,  save  that  of  using  extreme  and  un- 
guarded language.  But  he  evidently  goes  much  further 
than  this.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  is  such  a  simi- 
larity or  sameness  between  the  divine  and  human  natures, 
that  the  perfection  of  humanity  is  ipso  facto  divine ;  and 
conversely,  that  the  divine  nature,  as  existing  in  the  Son,  is 
ipso  facto  human.  What  else  can  be  meant  by  the  often 
repeated  statement  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  just 
because^e  is  the  Son  of  man  ?  His  perfect  human  nature, 
according  to  this  view,  is  his  divinity ;  his  divine  Sonship  is 
the  glorification  of  humanity.  This  view  seems  to  us  to  deny 
or  abolish  the  essential  and  infinite  distance  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  And,  what- 
ever may  be  said  on  that  score,  it  is  certainly  not  the  view 
that  the  church  has  commonly  taken  of  the  teaching  of  holy 
writ  on  this  subject ;  it  does  not  represent  God  as  sending 
his  Son,  who,  as  such,  is  essentially  and  eternally  divine,  to 
become  also  really  human,  the  Son  of  man  as  well;  the 
nearest  idea  we  can  form  of  what  it  suggests  is,  that  of  God 
sending  his  Son,  who,  as  such,  is  essentially  and  eternally, 
in  idea  at  least,  the  human  manifestation  of  his  nature,  to 
be  actually  in  time  such  a  manifestation,  as  the  Son  of 
man,  the  ideal  of  humanity.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  Kobertson  was  consciously  and  intentionally  unsound 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation;  we  believe  he  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  asserting  both  the  true  deity  and 
the  true  humanity  of  the  Saviour;  and  we  admire  exceedingly 
the  way  he  makes  everything,  both  in  his  preaching  and 
in  his  life,  to  centre  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the 
one  supreme  object  of  love  and  imitation.  He  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  real  scope  and  tendency  of  the  language 
he  used ;  and  had  he  seen  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  true 
incarnation,  we  believe  that,  rather  than  give  up  that  doc- 
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trine,  he  would  have  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  tnes? 
higher  views  of  the  work  of  Christ,  which  alone  are  consist- 
ent with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Still 
it  is  not  after  all  a  real  incarnation  that  Eobertson  teaches ; 
that  is  not  required  by  his  system,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
requires  something  else, — a  uniting  or  commingling  of  the 
divine  and  the  human.  A  mere  theophany  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and,  indeed,  all  that  is  admitted  by  the  view  Eobert- 
son takes  of  the  exigencies  and  wants  of  man's  condition  as 
a  sinner.  If  he  really  admitted  the  idea  of  an  incarnation, 
he  would  be  almost  compelled  to  acknowledge  something 
more  in  the  work  of  Christ  than  he  is  willing  to  do.  But 
since,  according  to  him,  what  is  needed  is  not  an  actual  work 
to  restore  and  rectify  man's  position  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
a  mere  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  and  drawing  out 
of  the  love  of  man  to  him ;  anything  beyond  a  mere  self- 
revelation  of  God,  in  and  through  human  nature,  is  super- 
fluous. A  divine  person  assuming  human  nature  necessarily 
implies  that  some  work  has  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  man 
which  God  alone  can  do.  So  wondrous  an  event  as  this 
cannot  have  for  its  purpose  merely  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  nature,  for  that  might  be  done  by  an  appearance, 
without  an  incarnation  of  God ;  nor  can  it  be  merely  to  ex- 
hibit a  type  or  ideal  of  perfect  humanity,  for  that  might  be 
effected  by  a  divine  influence,  and  not  a  divine  person,  dwell- 
ing in  man ;  nor  can  it  be  even  to  shew  the  essential  affinity 
and  unity  between  God  and  man,  for  that  is  only  consistent 
with  a  blending  or  fusing  of  the  two  natures  into  one ;  while 
the  combination  of  the  two  natures,  still  distinct,  in  one 
person,  necessarily  suggests,  not  the  manifestation  of  an 
already  subsisting  unity,  but  the  bringing  about  of  a  new 
union,  a  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  A  real  incar- 
nation is  only  logically  consistent  with  a  real  atonement. 
And  the  sort  of  vague  notion  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  the 
divine  man,  which  seems  to  be  all  that  Eobertson  teaches, 
though  it  may  not  be  reckoned  very  seriously  erroneous  by 
itself,  is  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that  account,  because,  in 
the  long  run,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  run  into  one  or  other  of 
two  more  serious  errors.  Failing  to  keep  up  the  distinction 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  question  cannot  fail  to 
arise.  What  then  is  his  nature  ?  divine  or  human  ?  or  some 
third  thing  composed  of,  but  different  from,  both  ?  The  last 
alternative  can  hardly  be  adopted;  and  there  remains,  then, 
only  one  or  other  of  the  former.  Either,  doing  full  justice 
to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  you  reduce  the  humanity  to 
a  mere  appearance,  and  see  in  him  only  God  manifesting 
himself  in  the  form  of  a  man;  or,  preserving  intact  the 
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humanity,  you  deny  or  explain  away  the  deity,  and  make 
him  only  a  perfect  or  ideal  man,  with  a  divine  principle  or 
influence  dw^elling  in  and  animating  him.  The  Eutychians, 
in  the  ancient  church,  manifested  the  former  tendency  to 
run  into  a  sort  of  refined  Docetism ;  perhaps  the  confusion 
of  the  natures  in  the  present  day  is  more  likely  to  tend  the 
other  way,  and  lead  to  virtual  Socinianism. 

But  if  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  presents  a 
difficulty  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  of  our  preacher, 
that  of  the  atonement  offers  a  more  serious  one ;  and  here  he 
is  more  ojDenly  at  variance  with  evangelical  teaching  than 
anywhere  else.     Here,  indeed,  he  has  no  scruples  in  denying 
and  keenly  controverting  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of 
the  church.     He  denies  altogether  that  Christ  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  our  sins  as  our  substitute,  that  he  died 
to  satisfy  divine  justice  and  reconcile  us  to  God,  and  he  de- 
nounces this  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  which  language 
is  capable,  calling  it  cruel,  selfish,  Shylock  like,  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  Brahminical,  borrowed  from  the  bloody 
shambles  of  heathenism ; — a  whole  anthology  of  such  like 
phrases  might  be  collected  from  his  letters  and  sermons. 
He  charges  the  upholders  of  it  with  introducing  the  con- 
ception S^  vindictiveness  or  retaliation,  speaking  of  appeas- 
ing fury,  valuing  the  Saviour's  sacrifice  by  the  penalty  paid. 
We   can   only  indignantly  disclaim   such  representations, 
wondering  and  lamenting  that  such  a  man  as  Eobei*tson 
should  be   found   giving  currency  to  them.     There  is  no 
foundation  for  them  whatever;  and  Eobertson,  who  once 
himself  held  the  doctrine  he  so  abuses,  might,  one  would 
think,  have  known  better.     It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a 
proof  that  these  allegations  are  unfounded  and  false ;  for 
they  are  mere  assertions,  that  may  be  sufficiently  met  by  a 
counter  assertion.     No  authorities  are  quoted  or  referred  to, 
and  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  substitution  is  liable  to  such  charges,  charges  which 
have  been  so  often  repudiated,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  how  they  can   be  reproduced  without  either  tho 
densest  ignorance  or  the  most  bare-faced  dishonesty.     Wg 
could  quote,  were  it  at  all  needful,  passage  upon  passage 
from  evangelical  writers  of  various  ages  and  countries,  m 
which  the  very  same  misrepresentations  are  denied  and  ex- 
posed ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  passage  has  been  ad- 
duced from  any  author  of  credit  that  gives  the  slightest 
shadow  of  countenance  to  them.     We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  violence  of  language  Eobertson  indulged  m  upon  this 
subject  is  a  serious  blemish  in  his  character,  and  a  symptom 
of  that  morbid  state  of  mind  into  which  he  had  latterly  fallen. 
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But,  seeing  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  rejection  of  the 
common  doctrine,  let  us  examine  what  it  is  that  he  would 
put  in  its  stead.     What  is  his  own  account  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  especially  of  his  sufferings  and  death  ?    Perhaps  the 
briefest,  simplest,  and  clearest  expression  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  sermon  on  Eeconciliation  by  Christ  in  the  fourth  series ; 
where  he  says  (p.  246),  "The  atonement  of  the  Redeemer  has 
reconciled  man  to  God,  and  that  by  a  twofold  step,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  character  of  God,  and  by  that  exhibition  changing  the 
character  of  man."     So  again  he  says,  "We  are  redeemed 
by  the  life  of  God  without  us,  manifested  in  the  person  of 
Christ  kindling  into  flame  the  life  of  God  that  is  within 
us "    (Ser.   ii.).     These  statements   are  clear   and  explicit 
enough,  and  we  greatly  fear  they  are  all  that  we  can  get 
in  this  theology.     For  they  fall  in  but  too  well  with  what 
we  have  already  noted  as  the  defect  of  his  views  of  sin  and 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour ;  he  has  left  no  room  in  his 
system  for  anything  more.     It  falls  in  admirably  with  a  view 
of  sin  which  ignores  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  de- 
mands of  conscience ;  it  provides  all  that  on  such  a  view  is 
needful  to  save  man  from  sin,  a  revelation  of  divine  love 
may  both  assuage  his  remorse  and  melt  his  heart.     It  falls 
in,  too,  with  such  a  vague  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  all  that  Eobertson  gives.     For  all  that  is 
needed  is  one  who  may  act  for  God,  on  his  behalf  and  as 
his  representative,  exhibiting  him  to  man,  and  attracting 
man  to  him ;  there  is  no  need  recognised  of  one  who  shall 
act  for  man,  on  his  behalf  and  as  his  representative,  one  who 
shall  not  only  deal  with  man  on  behalf  of  God;  but  deal 
with  God  on  behalf  of  man,  "  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God  "  (i^-^rg^  dvOeu'^uv  rd  v^hg  rhv  0£oi/,  Heb.  v.  1). 
With  this  one-sided  view  of  the  office  and  work  of  Christ,  if 
anything  like  an  incarnation  was  to  be  recognised  at  all, 
some  such  confounding  of  the  two  natures  as  we  have  noted 
was  almost  inevitable. 

But  while  this  meagre  and  defective  view  of  the  work  of 
Christ  falls  in  well  with  the  other  parts  of  Robertson's 
teaching,  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  recorded  facts 
of  his  history  ?  What  explanation  does  our  preacher  offer 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  ?  For  manifestly  the 
statements  above  quoted  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement  do 
not  advance  a  single  step  towards  such  an  explanation,  since 
a  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God  and  a  change  of  the 
character  of  man  might,  for  all  that  appears  from  the  surface 
of  such  statements,  have  both  been  made  without  the  inter- 
vention of  pain  and  death  on  the  part  of  the  Mediator.  If 
this  be  all  that  is  involved  in  the  atonement,  why  was  it 
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needful  that   Christ   should   suffer?     We  find   Robertson 
attempting  an  answer  to  this  question  in  his  sermon  on 
Caiaphas's  notion  of  vicarious  sacrifice.     He  tells  us  in  the 
first  place,  that  vicarious  suffering  is  the  law  of  being,  and 
illustrates  this  by  examples  drawn  from  the  various  king- 
doms of  nature,  where  the  loss,  or  suffering,  or  death  of 
one  being  is  the  condition  of  the  production,  or  life,  or  well- 
being  of  another.     Now  so  far  this  may  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  are  instances 
of  vicarious  suffering,  only  in  a  very  loose  sense  of  the 
phrase.    They  are  not  instances  of  it  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  evangelical  divines,  they  are 
examples  of  suffering  for  the  good  of  others ;  but  they  are 
not  and  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  cases  of  suffering  on 
behalf,  or  in  the  room  of  others ;  we  doubt  if  any  instance 
can  be  brought  from  nature  or  history  that  is  strictly  and 
exactl}^  parallel  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     Keeping  then  in 
mind  what  is  the  real  value  of  this  universal  law,  let  us 
follow  the  preacher  in  his  exposition  of  the  subject.     He 
goes  on  to  remark  that  this  universal  law  may  be  obeyed 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously ;  that  by  multitudes  it 
is  only  unconsciously  obeyed,  but  that  by  Christ  it  was 
recognised^s  the  will  of  God,  and  lovingly  adopted  as  the 
law  of  his  mind.     Hence  he  was  not  a  mere  victim  but  a 
sacrifice.     Further,  he  was  not  merely  a  sacrifice  in  general, 
but  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  because  the  suffering  he  endured  was 
the  fruit  of  the  world's  sin.     And  here  he  unfolds  his  view 
of  the  connection  between  sin  and  punishment.     Punish- 
ment, according  to  his  view,  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  law,  law  of  any  kind, 
natural  or  moral,  though  indeed  all  laws  are  conceived  of  by 
Eobertson  simply  as  natural, — regular  and  invariable  se- 
quences of  effects  on  causes.     The  evil  that  comes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disregard  of  any  such  law  is  penalty  or  punish- 
ment, whether  for  unconscious  violations  of  law  or  for  wilful 
transgressions ;  the  former  of  which  he  calls  imputed  guilt 
and  the  latter  actual.     It  is  needless  to  observe  the  out- 
rageous violation  of  all  theological  usage  of  language  in 
these  definitions.     Every  author  may  of  course  use  words  in 
any  sense  he  pleases,  provided  he  explains  in  what  sense  he 
does  so ;  but  it  can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  bewilder  and 
confuse,  to  employ  the  phrases  of  orthodoxy  in  a  sense 
totally  different  from  their  ordinary  and  proper  one.     How- 
ever, passing  by  this,  we  find  our  author  next  exphiining 
that  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  law  often  come  on 
the  innocent  as  well  as  on  the  guilty,  and  that  in  this  sense 
Christ  bore  imputed  sin,  the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  others. 
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"  Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil,  and  he 
bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  He  approached  the  whirl- 
ing wheel  and  was  torn  in  pieces.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den,  and  its  fangs  pierced  Him.  It  is  the  law 
which  governs  the  conflict  with  evil.     It  can  only  be  crushed 

by  suffering  from  it The  Son  of  man,  who  puts  his 

naked  foot  on  the  serpent's  head,  crushes,  it  but  the  fang  goes 
into  His  heel."— (Ser.  i.  p.  162.) 

Now  on  this  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a 
view  does  not  represent  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  in  any 
way  different  in  kind  from  those  of  many  other  men. 
Others,  besides  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  have  come  into  contact' 
with  the  world's  evil,  and  suffered  for  their  holy  daring. 
The  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  have  all  in  their 
measure  done  so ;  all  who  have  borne  faithful  witness  for 
God,  and  for  truth,  and  righteousness,  have  had  to  encounter 
the  world's  hostility,  and  to  suffer  persecution.  If  this  be  a 
complete  account  of  the  death  of  Christ,  there  is  nothing 
essential  in  it  more  than  in  that  of  Peter  or  Paul,  or  any  of  the 
martyrs ;  it  may  be  infinitely  more  noble  and  glorious  in 
degree,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  kind.  And  once  more, 
we  notice  that  it  chimes  in  ominously  with  this  view  to  find 
Christ  spoken  of  in  this  connection  simply  as  ''the  Highest 
Man;"  for,  in  truth,  no  higher  view  of  his  person  is  con- 
sistent with  so  low  a  view  of  his  work.  But,  secondly, 
although  we  can  understand  how  the  above  view  explains 
the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  we  cannot  see  on  what  principle 
the  effects  of  these  sufferings  are  to  be  accounted  for.  We 
can  see  how,  by  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  world 
and  its  sin,  Jesus  became  a  martyr,  but  we  cannot  see  how 
by  so  doing  he  conquered  the  evil  in  the  world.  Is  it  merely 
on  the  principle  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church  ?  for  if  so,  this  is  still  more  completely  to  reduce 
the  life  and  work  of  Christ  to  a  level  with  that  of  his  faithful 
followers ;  if  it  be  not  so,  the  whole  matter  is  left  in  vague- 
ness and  obscurity.  We  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  as  thus  understood,  that  is  fitted  to  be  a 
gospel  to  sinners.  It  brings  out  no  doubt  the  heinousness 
of  sin  in  a  more  vivid  light,  in  so  far  as  I  recognise  in  my 
sin  the  same  evil  principle  that  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  ; 
but  this  is  only  fitted  to  plunge  me  deeper  in  sorrow  and 
despair,  when  I  see  that  my  sin  has  slain  the  Holy  One  and 
the  Just.  What  panacea  has  the  preacher  to  offer  to  my 
wounded  soul?  He  sets  before  me  that  meek  and  holy 
sufferer,  and  tells  me  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  cross,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  accept  the  consequences  of  my  sin 
with  the  same  meek  submission  that  he  did,  assuring  me 
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that  so  the  penalty  will  be  transmuted  into  loving  discipline. 
But,  alas  !  this  is  just  what  I  cannot  do  in  my  present  state; 
there  is  a  fatal  difference  between  my  case  and  that  of  Jesus; 
he  was  guiltless,  and  suffered  for  no  sin  of  his  own ;  I  feel 
that  the  suffering  I  dread  is  the  deserved  punishment  of  my 
sin ;  how  can  I  imbibe  his  spirit  ?  how  can  I  dare  to  think 
of  self-sacrifice  ?  is  the  resignation  of  the  martyr  possible 
for  the  felon  ?  True,  I  may  be  told  that  ''Christ's  sacrifice 
represents  the  sacrifice  of  all;"  that  ''in  him  God  beholds 
humanity,  and  sees  perfected  every  one  in  whom  Christ's 
spirit  exists  in  germ;"  I  am  told  that  "we  present  that 
sacrifice  as  ours;"  and  am  assured  that  "there  is  an  almost 
boundless  joy  in  acquiescing  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
recognising  it  as  ours,  and  representing  it  to  ourselves  and 
God  as  what  we  aim  at." — (Ser.  iii.  pp.  109-11.)  These  are 
touching  and  beautiful  expressions ;  and,  in  the  view  here 
given,  how  near  does  our  author  come  to  a  full  and  satis- 
factory one. 

Let  but  that  sense  of  guilt,  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  ignored  by  our  author,  be  recognised  and  brought  in  here, 
and  we  have  all  the  elements  of  the  evangelical  view  of  the 
atonement.     Let  the  voice  of  conscience  be  heard  and  its 
testimony  received ;  let  my  state  be  recognised  as  one,  not 
only  of  selfishness  and  sin,  but  of  guilt  and  ill  desert ;  then 
what  I  need  will  manifestly  be,  not   self-sacrifice,  but  the 
endurance  of  punishment ;  that,  and  nothing  short  of  that, 
will  set  me  right  with  my  own  conscience,  for  nothing  but 
the  execution  of  the  penalty  can  wipe  away  the  stain  of 
guilt ;  when  the  debt  is  paid,  but  not  till  then,  will  I  cease 
to  feel  guilty  and  self-condemned.    But  how  shall  the  debt  be 
paid  ?    I  cannot  do  it  myself,  for  so  great  is  its  amount,  that 
in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live.    If  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  endure  the  penalty  that  my  sin  deserves,  if  meekly 
submitting  to  the  Lord's  righteous  dealing  I  could  accept 
the  punishment  of  my  misdeeds,  then  I  might  feel  that  my 
standing  before  him  was  thoroughly  righted ;  then  I  might 
feel  raised  and  restored  to  a  free,  guiltless,  righteous  state. 
Ah!  now  I  see  that  it  is  precisely  this,  which  I  cannot  do  for 
myself,  that  the  Saviour  does  for  me.     He  comes  down  from 
heaven;  he  becomes  a  man  like  myself,  under  all  the  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  under  which  I,  a  sinner,  am.     Holily  he 
lives  on  earth;   righteously  he   deals   with  the   righteous 
Father;  meekly  he  bows  his  head  to  bear  my  doom;  patiently 
he  endures  it ;  completely  he  ends  it.   Ah !  now  the  tale  of  his 
bitter  cross  is  indeed  good  news  to  me ;  now  I  can  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  the  crucified  One,  for  it  is  a  spirit  appropriate  to  my 
standing,  since  he  has  made  that  same  standing  his.    Now 
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I  can  enter  into  the  almost  boundless  joy  of  acquiescing  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Christy  recognising  it  as  mine,  and 
representing  it  to  myself  and  God  as  what  I  aim  at.  Now 
I  see  how  Christ's  life  and  death  are  far  above  those  of  any 
hero  or  martyr,  and  stand  completely  alone ;  for  while  he 
disj)layed  all  the  faithfulness  and  meekness  of  the  martyrs, 
he  died  in  the  character  of  a  criminal,  not  the  blessed  death 
of  a  saint,  but  the  cursed  death  of  the  cross. 

In  using  such  language,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
Jesus  was  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  an  evil  conscience,  or 
that  he  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  sense  of  God  being 
angry  with  his  Son.  Eobertson  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  these  things  are  involved  in  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
the  atonement ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  are  held  by 
any  judicious  defender  of  it.  If  the  phrase  "the  wrath  of 
God"  (which  is  without  express  Scripture  warrant)  is  some- 
times used  in  this  subject,  it  is  ever  in  close  connection  with 
the  correlative  one,  "the  cursed  death  of  the  cross;"  and  it 
merely  means  to  assert  in  a  brief  form  these  two  truths, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  inflicted  by  God,  and  that 
they  were  expressions  of  God's  wrath  against  the  sin  of  men, 
on  whose  behalf  he  suffered ;  and  if  some  representations  of 
the  atonement  may  seem  to  ascribe  to  the  Saviour  a  sense 
of  the  world's  sin  that  appears  to  approach  the  state  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
efforts  of  profound  and  ingenious  minds  to  fathom  a  mystery 
which  is  entirely  inscrutable.  We  do  not  need  to  theorise 
as  to  the  exact  amount  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  Saviour's 
sufferings  ;  all  that  we  are  concerned  with  is,  the  character 
in  which  he  suffered;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  did  so  as 
the  representative  and  substitute  of  sinners,  the  essential 
point  is  secured.  Neither  need  we  be  at  all  jealous  of  the 
stress  Eobertson  lays  on  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  cross, 
as  if  that  were  inconsistent  with  our  view.  We  do  not 
think,  indeed,  that  that  is  all;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  very 
important  element  in  the  atonement,  and  it  is  that  which 
decisively  distinguishes  the  Christian  idea  of  sacrifice  from 
the  heathen  perversions  of  it.  According  to  Eobertson,  and 
others  of  his  school,  the  idea  of  substitution  or  satisfactory 
suffering  at  all  is  essentially  a  heathen  one,  and  in  this  lies 
the  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  idea 
of  sacrifice.  But  this  view,  we  think,  is  hardly  so  fair  to 
the  heathen  sacrificial  system  as  might  be  expected  from 
men  of  such  broad  and  catholic  sympathies.  No  doubt  it  is 
easy  to  take  such  a  view  of  them  as  would  make  them 
simply  objects  of  loathing  and  abhorrence;  it  is  easy  to  con- 
template with  the  philosophic  poet : 
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"  Aiilide  quo  pacto  Triviai  Virginia  arara 
Iphianasaai  turparunt  sanguine  foede 
Ductores  Danaum : " 

with  the  reflection,  "  Tantum  Relligio  potuit  suadere  malo- 
rum."     But  there  is  a  brighter  side  even  to  such  a  story  as 
this.     When  viewed  simply  as  the  immolation  of  an  unwill- 
ing victim  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  angry  deity,  it  is  hor- 
rible  enough;    but   introduce   even  the  single  element   of 
willingness   on  the   part   of  the  victim,  and  even   so  its 
character  is  changed  from  a  horrid  murder  to  a  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  ;  as  witness  the  treatment  of  the  very  same  subject 
by  Euripides,  who  has  drawn  the  touching  picture  of  the 
maiden  gladly  dying  for  her  country,  while  the  brave  and 
strong  Achilles  stands  by  her  side  ready,  at  a  word  or  a 
look,  to  rescue  her,  even  at  the  last  moment,  from  death. 
The  oneness  of  spirit  between  the  sufferer  and  those  for 
whom  he  dies  makes  all  the  difference.     And  when,  in  addi- 
tion, we  bring  in  the  oneness  of  spirit  between  the  sacrifice 
and  the  deity  who  requires  and  accepts  it ;  when,  instead  of 
a  relentless  fury,  we  have  the  Eighteous  Father,  not  delight- 
ing in  vengeance,  but  maintaining  justice;  and  when  we  see 
how  those  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered  are  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit  that  breathes  both  in  the  Judge  and  the 
sacrifice,  then  we  have,  purified  from  all  heathen  elements, 
the  Christian  notion  of  sacrifice,  not  as  a  means  by  which 
we  keep  aloof  from  God,  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  ven- 
geance, but  a  way  through  which  we  draw  near  to  him, 
through  that  atonement  which  unites  us  both  in  Christ.     It 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  virtually  heathenish  notions  may 
be  to  some  extent  mixed  up  with  popular  ideas  and  exposi- 
tions of  the  atonement;  for,  indeed,  the  heathen  corruptions 
of  the  truth  are  just  those  which  the  carnal  mind  is  prone  to 
make  in  all  ages ;  but  even  as  against  these,  such  denuncia- 
tions as  Robertson's  are  surely  injudicious.     It  is  better  far 
to  deal  with  error  in  this,  as  in  other  departments,  in  his  own 
often  recommended  way,  not  by  mere  negation  and  contra- 
diction, but  by  building  up  the  contrary  truth. 

But  we  must  bring  to  a  close  our  review  of  Robertson's 
teaching,  though  there  are  many  other  points  on  which  it 
might  be  interesting  to  consider  his  opinions.  We  think  wo 
have  sufficiently  made  out  the  position  we  laid  down  at 
starting,  that  though  Robertson's  theology  is  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  than  the  superficial  pseudo-evangehsm  which 
he  renounced,  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  and 
that  there  is  a  theology,  more  truly  evangelical,  which  is 
deeper  in  its  views  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  soul  of  man 
than  any  he   ever  attained.     Nor  are    there  lacking  ludi- 
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cations  that  he  himself,  at  times  at  least,  was  feeling  after 
a  more  full  recognition  of  the  eternal  sanctions  of  justice 
as  demanding  penalty,  than  his  scheme  of  thought  allowed 
of.  His  soldier  nature  had  the  element  of  hate  and  in- 
dignation against  evil  very  strongly  developed;  and  this 
is  continually  coming  out  in  different  forms  in  his  sayings 
and^  writings.  Sometimes  this  leads  him  to  express  con- 
victions which  only  need  to  be  consistently  carried  out  to 
lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. Thus,  for  example,  he  writes:  ''Eobespierre's  theory 
of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  subsequent  atrocities  never  startled  me.  He 
never  could  have  understood  Portia's  refusal  to  put  even 
Shylock  to  death  illegally.  The  eternal  sanctions  of  law 
were  unintelligible  to  him.  The  transgression  of  law  was  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  human  life;  and  as  jou  might 
have  expected,  human  life  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  a 
theory  of  his  own.  I  should  always  anticipate  that  the 
rigorous  expounder  of  law  would  be  the  one  to  be  able  to  say 
most  exquisitely  in  practice,  '  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained.'  Did  that  rigour  and  mercy  in  Portia's  character 
ever  strike  you  as  a  union  no  less  beautiful  than  true?" — 
(Life,  vol.  i.  p.  284.)  And  on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ment he  writes,  "  There  is  a  previous  question  to  be  settled; 
is  the  object  of  punishment  threefold  only — to  serve  as  an 
example  to  others,  to  ameliorate  the  offender,  and  in  some 
cases  to  defend  society  by  his  entire  removal  ?  Or  is  there 
a  fourth  element — the  expression  of  righteous  vengeance  ? 
for  I  acknowledge  I  cannot  look  upon  vengeance  as  merely 
remedial.  The  sense  of  indignation  which  arises  in  the 
human  bosom  spontaneously  against  some  crimes  must,  in  a 
degree,  be  a  reflection  of  that  which  exists  in  the  mind  of 
deity.  If  so,  there  is  in  him  that  which  the  Scripture  calls 
wrath ;  and  we  are  not  entitled,  I  think,  to  assume  that  all 
penalty  is  intended  to  effect  or  can  effect  the  reformation  of 
the  offender.  Probably  some  penalties  are  final,  expressing 
infinite  justice ;  and  then  the  higher  award  of  human  law 
must  resemble  that.  It  is  the  indignation  of  society  or  man- 
kind, purified  of  all  vindictiveness,  expressed  in  a  final  punish- 
ment. For,  doubtless,  man — that  is  society,  as  distinguished 
from  individual  man — speaks  in  a  degree  with  the  authority 
of  God,  'He  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  him,  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  man.'  All  hangs  on  that.  Is  final  penalty 
the  dignified  expression  of  vengeance,  putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  remedy  or  of  social  safety,  and  does  not  the  element 
of  vengeance  enter  into  all  punishment.  If  not,  why  does 
the  feeling  exist,  not  as  a  sinful,  but  as  an  essential  part  of 
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human  nature;  in  his  words,  too,  and  acts  ?"— (Ibid.  p.  278.) 
From  such  passages  as  those,  one  would  think  that  Robert- 
son was  very  near  a  recognition  of  those  great  ideas  of  law 
and  justice,  retribution  and  satisfaction,  which  are  the  es- 
sential elements  of  evangelical  theology.  But  his  further 
advance  in  this  line  of  thought  seems  to  have  been  barred  by 
the  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  which  prevails  so  largely 
as  to  the  meaning  of  law.  He  is  turned  aside  to  regard 
that  law  on  whose  eternal  sanctions  he  speaks  so  elo- 
quently and  well,  as  simply  of  the  same  kind  and  order 
with  the  so-called  laws  of  nature.  Thus  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  he  explains  and  modifies  his  statements  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  as  follows :  "I  think  a  great  deal  of 
law.  Law  rules  deity,  and  its  awful  majesty  is  above  indi- 
vidual happiness.  That  is  what  Kant  calls  *  the  categorical 
imperative,'  that  is  a  sense  of  duty  which  commands  cate- 
gorically or  absolutely — not  saying  '  it  is  better,'  but  '  thou 
shalt.'  Why  ?  Because  thou  shalt,  that  is  all.  It  is  not 
best  to  do  right,  thou  must  do  right ;  and  the  conscience 
that  feels  that,  and  in  that  way,  is  the  nearest  to  divine 
humanity.  Not  that  law  was  made,  like  the  Sabbath,  for 
man,  but  man  was  made  for  it.  He  is  beneath  it,  a  grain 
of  dust  beiore  it ;  it  moves  on,  and  if  he  will  not  move  before 
it,  it  crushes  him ;  that  is  all,  and  that  is  punishment.  I 
fancy  that  grand  notion  of  law  is  what  we  have  lost,  what 
we  require  to  get  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  the 
question  of  punishment  at  all,  or  to  understand  what  it  is. 
Your  criticism  on  my  expression  *  vengeance '  is  just ;  but 
what  I  meant  was  a  truth,  though  I  expressed  it  badly.  I 
have  tried  to  restate  it  in  what  I  have  now  said  of  law." 
—(Ibid.  p.  292).  Most  true  !  we  have  lost  to  a  large  extent 
the  true  notion  of  law,  and  never  was  there  a  clearer  proof 
of  it  than  this  very  paragraph,  for  it  exhibits  a  hopeless 
confusion  of  ideas.  Certainly  that  idea  of  law  as  a  force 
moving  on  and  crushing  him  that  resists  it  is  not  Kant's 
categorical  imperative.  Neither  can  that  be  the  law  that 
rules  deity,  else  an  iron  fate  is  installed  in  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  Nor  can  any  such  conception  of  law  ever  generate 
the  idea  of  duty;  what  it  says  is  precisely  "  It  is  best— to 
obey  and  not  be  crushed;"  it  never  can  say,  or  teach  me  to 
say,  "  I  ought — whether  I  am  crushed  or  not ;  Flat  jiistitM, 
mat  calum."  It  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  all  correct 
thinking  on  the  moral  government  of  God,  to  come  to  a  right 
understanding  of  what  is  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the 
moral  law  that  he  administers ;  and  the  want  of  this  pre- 
vented Robertson  from  making  any  advance  worth  speaking 
of  in  the  direction,  and  we  believe  it  was  a  right  direction, 
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in  which  his  own  instinctive  feelings  and  convictions  seem 
to  have  been  impelling  him.  Had  he  been  able  to  overcome 
this  obstacle,  and  to  get  over  his  inveterate  prejudice  against 
evangelicalism,  he  might  have  been  in  a  position  to  regain 
the  substance  at  least  of  the  old  views,  in  a  form  that  would 
have  been  most  interesting  and  instructive,  most  fresh  and 
original,  and  withal  most  suited  to  modern  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling. 

It  is  but  a  single  aspect  of  Eobertson's  Life  and  Sermons 
that  we  have  been  able  or  indeed  have  attempted  in  some 
measure  to  estimate ;  and  that  aspect  one  which  has  inevit- 
ably led  us  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  serious  and 
fatal  defect  of  his  teaching.  It  would  be  a  more  pleasing  task, 
did  our  space  permit,  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  and  excel- 
lences of  his  preaching  at  a  length  in  some  such  proportion 
to  our  strictures,  as  our  admiration  of  the  good  bears 
to  our  regret  at  the  shortcomings  of  our  author.  But 
the  work  of  controversy  must  ever,  we  fear,  fill  a  larger 
space  than  that  of  eulogium ;  and  it  is  impossible  by  any 
few  words  of  praise,  which  might  be  regarded  as  mere  formal 
compliments,  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  admiration  we 
cherish  for  the  man,  and  the  sympathy  we  feel  with  the  story 
of  his  life.  His  history  makes  on  us  an  impression  of  inex- 
pressible sadness ;  there  is  something  infinitely  melancholy 
in  seeing  so  noble  a  mind  and  so  loveable  a  heart  led  into 
fields  of  thought  where  there  is  so  little  to  satisfy  and  cheer, 
and  running  a  career  so  full  of  suffering  and  pain.  No 
doubt  the  unhappiness  that  marked  his  later  days  is  partly  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  physical  malady,  and  partly  to  his  morbid 
sensitiveness  under  the  attacks  of  his  opponents;  but  making 
allowance  for  these,  it  is  true  also  that  the  sort  of  theology 
he  embraced,  though  it  might  seem  soft  and  easy  to  the 
superficial  throng,  is,  to  one  so  profound  and  conscien- 
tious as  Eobertson,  but  a  dreary  and  cheerless  thing,  lack- 
ing the  strength  to  comfort  and  uphold  as  well  as  to  rebuke 
of  the  good  old  theology  of  the  Eeformation.  But  sad  as  it 
is  to  trace  Eobertson's  career,  we  may  find  this  sadness 
relieved  when  we  think  that  it  might  have  been  worse,  and 
compare  it  with  the  course  of  others  who,  under  the  influence 
of  the  self-same  tendencies  that  moved  him,  have  diverged 
from  the  same  sort  of  evangelism  as  he  started  from; — when 
we  contrast  the  history  of  his  religious  opinions  with  those 
of  the  brothers  Newman,  or  of  John  Sterling,  we  cannot 
but  feel  thankful  that  he  made  the  progress  he  did  in  an 
upward  direction ;  and  that  by  his  teaching  and  remains  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  to  settle  the  sceptical,  to 
strengthen  the  wavering  in  the  faith,  to  commend  religion 
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to  the  worldly-minded,  to  inculcate  a  genuine  and  high 
style  of  Christian  life,  and  to  enforce  the  mutual  social 
duties  of  all  classes  of  the  community ;  much  as  we  regret 
that  he  has  done  so  much  to  give  currency  to  a  kind  of 
teaching  which  we  regard  as  seriously  and  fatally  defective. 
And  the  regret  we  feel  at  seeing  such  noble  and  amiable 
minds  driven  away  from  evangelical  doctrines  ought  not 
surely  to  be  unmixed  with  self-reproach  when  we  consider 
that  such  aberrations  are  due  in  part  to  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  religion,  yes,  and  to  the 
worldliness,  and  insincerity,  and  low  standard  of  Christian 
life  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  professors.  Such  are  the 
miserable  and  fatal  fruits  of  these  things.  May  all  lovers 
of  the  truth  learn  the  lesson;  may  the  teachers  of  the 
church  be  stirred  up  to  a  more  fresh,  spiritual,  sympathetic 
exhibition  of  the  gospel,  and  its  members  to  a  more  consistent 
godly  walk,  by  the  consideration  of  such  histories  as  that  of 
Frederick  Eobertson  of  Brighton.  J.  S.  C. 


IX.— NOTICES  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

France. — OuizoVs  Latest  Work. 

Meditations  sur  Vetat  actuelde  la  Religion  Chretienne.  Par  M.  Guizot. 
Paris:  Michel  Levy  freres.     1866. 

M.  Guizot  has  somewhat  altered  his  plan.  In  his  first  volume, 
published  more  than  two  years  ago,  he  treated  of  what  he  calls  "  the 
essence  of  Christianity."  He  asked,  What  wants  of  the  human  mind 
does  it  meet  ?  with  what  fundamental  dogmas  does  it  meet  them  ?  and 
on  what  supernatural  facts  are  these  dogmas  based  ?  His  idea  was 
to  devote  his  second  volume  to  the  history  of  the  subject,  beginning 
with  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  canon ;  and  then  to  go  on  to  con- 
sider the  actual  state  of  religion  in  France,  and  its  prospects  for  the 
future.  His  second  volume,  then,  is  pretty  much  what  his  third  would 
have  been,  and  he  has  published  it  before  the  "  History,"  because,  he 
says,  the  state  of  things  in  the  French  religious  world  is  just  now  so 
cntical.  Scepticism  and  all  the  other  isms  are  battling  for  adherents  ; 
and  the  young  above  all,  while  they  no  longer  sit  in  the  scornor's  seat, 
but  are  ready  enough  to  listen  to  right  views,  cling  at  the  same  time  to 
their  own  false  notions.  Good  and  bad  are  strangely  mingled  in  many 
minds  ;  and  so  it  is  all  the  more  needful  to  appeal  to  all  really  earnest 
men  against  systems  which,  in  the  name  of  scientific  truth,  destroy 
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the  harmony  which  God  has   established   between   intellectual 
moral  order,  between  man's  thoughts  and  his  life. 

The  result  is  a  very  lucid  and  ■  comprehensive  survey,  first  of  the 
Christian  revival  in  France  during  the  present  century,  and  then  of 
the  six  forms  of  philosophic  teaching — spiritualism,  rationaHsm,  posi- 
tivism, pantheism,  materialism,  and  scepticism.  Each  of  them  is 
tried  and  found  w^anting,  and  doubt  and  recklessness  are  shewn  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  them  all.  The  miserable  weakness  of 
all  philosophies,  as  practical  systems,  is  M.  Guizot's  favourite  argu- 
ment against  them.  "  Take  M.  Scherer,  for  instance  (says  he  in  his 
closing  pages).  He  is  an  earnest,  highly  moral  man.  He  believes  in 
truth  and  in  her  rights.  But  where  is  truth  to  be  found  ?  He 
wanders  about  as  in  a  labj-rinth ;  but  he  feels  that  men  cannot  live  in 
a  dark  labyrinth  ;  they  must  have,  at  least,  a  glimpse  of  daylight  be- 
yond it.  He  knows  that  human  nature  has  certain  moral  needs,  and 
he  feels  that  no  amount  of  doubts  and  negations  will  satisfy  them. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  men  and  all  the  systems.  Doubt 
everywhere,  and  unsatisfied  gi'oping  after  what  they  despair  of  realiz- 
ing, unless,  indeed,  the  man  has  sunk  to  that  depth  to  which  so  many 
of  the  most  opposite  systems  lead,  the  gloomy  depth  of  materialism. 
Here  he  has  certainty  indeed,  but  not  of  a  very  enviable  kind.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  idea  of  Christianity,  despite  all  the  attacks  it  has 
undergone,  satisfies  man's  instincts  and  his  needs  far  better  than  any 
of  these  systems  can  do  ?  Surely,  because  it  alone  is  free  from  the 
errors  which  mar  all  the  philosophies ;  because  it  fills  up  the  void 
which  they  leave  in  man's  soul ;  because  it  leads  men  nearer  than 
they  do  to  the  source  of  truth." 

Christianity  succeeds  where  **  the  systems"  fail ;  that  is  M.  Guizot's 
position  in  this  volume.  Why  it  so  succeeds  he  will  consider  when 
he  treats  of  its  early  history  and  examines  its  records.  A  book  like  that 
which  he  now  gives  us  is  more  needed  in  France  than  in  England,  just 
because  France  has  always  been  the  ground  on  which  philosophical  sys- 
tems have  been  practically  carried  out.  Germans  dream  and  speculate, 
English  Colensoites  criticise,  but  the  English  and  German  worlds  go  on 
much  the  same,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  and  all  the  printing.  It  is  quite 
difierent  among  our  neighbours.  Since  '98  they  have  been  always 
given  to  try  experiments  in  the  science  of  life.  The  Frenchman's 
boast  is  that  he  is  always  logique,  i.  e.  consistent :  he  cannot  hold 
a  theory  without  being  eager  to  carry  it  out  to  its  practical  conclusions. 
Hence  governments  in  France  have  always  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  theorists  who  may  at  any  moment  become  a  power  in  the  State.  And 
hence  what  in  other  countries  would  only  be  a  theory,  only  indirectly 
harmful,  shapes  itself  in  France  into  a  creed,  claiming  the  adherence 
of  a  party,  who  regulate  their  public  and  private  life  by  it.  But  be- 
fore he  shews  the  weakness  of  the  systems,  M.  Guizot  puts  clearly 
before  us  the  gain  which  Christianity  has  made  during  the  last  forty 
years.  And  herein  we  cannot  but  admire  his  tolerant  spirit.  He  is 
ready  to  recognize  good  wherever  he  finds  it.  His  own  opinions  are 
well  known  ;  but  he  so  writes,  that  every  other  Christian  body  cannot 
fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the  estimate  which  he  takes  of  its  efi'orts  and 
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of  Iheir  success.  The  new  era  was,  according  to  onr  antlior,  inaugu- 
rated by  Napoleon  and  Chauteaubriand.  The  Concordat  and  the 
Genie  du  Christianisme  began  a  work  which  has  been  steadily  going 
on  since.  Next  came  de  Bonald  and  do  Maistre,  rather  political  than 
religious,  and  more  successful  in  attacking  the  revolution  than  in  de- 
fending Christianity.  They  did  harm  by  ''  thinking  too  much  of 
Ca3sar  whilst  pleading  the  cause  of  God."  Absolutism  was  in  their 
eyes  the  only  escape  from  anarchy.  And  thus  they  injured  the  cause 
of  religion  by  putting  it  forward  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  political  re- 
action. M.  Guizot  does  not  say  much;  but  he  plainly  hints  that 
men  like  these  and  their  followers  have  been  a  hindrance  to  true  re- 
ligious progress.  Their  stubbornness  brought  about  the  revolution  of 
1830  ;  and  the  unpopularity,  which  through  them  attached  to  ordinary 
Romanism,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Ultramontanes,  who  came 
forward  as  the  advocates  of  civil  liberty,  concealing  the  fact  that, 
whatever  else  their  ''  civil  liberty  "  might  mean,  it  certainly  meant 
religious  slavery  of  the  most  hopeless  kind.  De  la  Mennais  comes 
next,  that  strange  wild  genius,  who  began  by  asserting  that  **  univer- 
sal reason  "  is  what  should  guide  our  judgment ;  meaning  by  "  uni- 
versal reason,"  by  the  way,  not  at  all  the  same  thing  which  we  mean 
when  we  claim  authority  for  quod  semper  qiiod  ubiqiie  quod  ah  omnibus. 
Then  the  Jesuits  come  back  again,  of  whom  M.  Gulzot's  estimate  is, 
that  they  have  always  failed  through  want  of  faith.  They  have  trusted 
to  policy  instead  of  to  religion.  And,  sworn  advocates  as  they  have 
always  beeif  of  authority,  they  have  never  been  properly  awake  to  the 
sole  conditions  on  which  authority  can  now-a-days  be  maintained. 
Where  any  of  them  have  dared  to  be  sincere  and  disinterested,  they 
have  won  universal  respect.  So  it  was  with  Pere  Ravignan,  the 
Bourdaloue  of  thirty  years  ago.  But  such  men  are  rare;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  cause  of  religion  has  been  compromised  by  those  mis- 
guided defenders.  We  cannot  follow  M.  Guizot  through  his  account 
of  this  revolution  of  1830,  and  of  the  remarkable  finale  to  the  Abb6 
de  la  Mennais's  career.  The  Abbe  went  in  heartily,  in  his  paper,  the 
Avenir,  for  religious  liberty  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
constantly  affirming  that  he  did  so  in  the  interests  of  the  papacy. 
But,  when  he,  and  Lacordaire,  and  Count  de  Montalembert  went  to 
Rome,  expecting  to  get  their  views  endorsed,  they  were  quietly 
snubbed.  Gregory  XVI.,  with  the  true  instinct  which  has  always 
linked  popery  with  despotism,  formally  condemned  the  Avenir  and  its 
tendencies.  So  failed  the  first  great  attempt  to  heal  the  broach  be- 
tween modern  society  and  Roman  Catholicism.  But  this  attempt  has 
often  been  made  since,  and  will  be  made  again  ;  for  it  belongs  to  the 
grander  w^ork  of  reconciling,  not  popery,  but  Christianity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age, — a  work  which  men  will  never  be  weary  of  attemptmg,  for 
they  feel  that  the  seeming  opposition  between  those  two  is  a  mon- 
strous evil  for  human  society,  as  well  as  for  the  souls  of  men.  Thus 
speaks  our  author,  arrogating  for  popery,  with  a  tolerance  which  many 
of  us  will  consider  excessive,  a  place  among  true  Christian  churchos. 
Certainly,  in  the  revival  in  France,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  the  Church  of  Rome  takes  a  high  place.     If  we  could  but 
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separate  between  works  and  doctrine,  and  look  on  the  former  as  un- 
tainted by  the  vices  of  the  latter,  her  position  would  be  much  less  assail- 
able. Take  this  instance.  "  In  1822,  two  poor  maid-servants  of  Lyons 
thought  of  a  plan  for  gathering  in  their  parish  contributions  of  a  half- 
penny a  week  from  '  the  faithful'  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  (Euvre  de  la  propagation  de  la  Foi,  now  managed 
by  two  councils,  made  up  of  priests  and  laymen,  one  sitting  at  Lyons,  the 
other  at  Paris.  In  1824,  its  income  was  40,000  francs  ;  in  1864,  it 
gathered  5,090,041  fr.  48c.,  of  which  nearly  3,500,000  were  gathered 
in  France,  and  out  of  which  nearly  4,700,000  was  divided  among  500 
dioceses  for  the  support  of  Catholic  missions  all  over  the  world.  In 
1852,  it  numbered  a  million  and  a  half  of  members,  and  sent  out 
170,000  copies  of  its  Annates  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi.''  There 
is  something  to  astonish  our  missionary  societies.  Nor  did  the  work, 
begun  in  1833  by  Ozanam  and  seven  other  yonng  men,  grow  with  less 
wonderful  rapidity.  Their  self-imposed  work  was  district-visiting  in 
the  poorest  and  most  neglected  parts  of  Paris.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards Ozanam,  dying  at  Florence,  says,  "  We  are  2000,  and  we  visit 
5000  families,  i.  e.  a  full  quarter  of  the  poor  of  Paris.  We  have  500 
branch  societies  in  France,  besides  others  in  Belgium,  in  Spain,  in 
America,  and  even  in  Jerusalem."  And  in  1862,  when  the  Govern- 
ment (ill-advised,  says  M.  Guizot),  broke  up  the  central  committee  of 
these  Conferences  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  there  were  more  than 
3000  "  branches,"  numbering  some  30,000  members,  visiting  from 
house  to  house  more  than  100,000  poor  families,  and  undertaking,  in 
most  large  towns,  the  valuable  work  of  providing  employment  for  dis- 
charged prisoners.  If  we  ask  why  M.  Guizot  gives  so  much  more 
space  to  detailing  the  good  work  of  the  Bomanists  than  to  setting 
forth  what  has  been  done  by  men  of  his  own  communion,  the  answer 
is,  that  he  is  anxious  to  shew  how  well  the  separation  between  re- 
ligion and  politics,  which  dates  from  1830,  has  worked  in  the  interests 
of  Christian  progress  ;  and  therefore  he  mainly  instances  the  church 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  bound  up  with  the  state.  Besides,  the 
sudden  flash  thrown  on  the  whole  framework  of  society  in  '48  shewed 
a  growth  in  Boman  Catholic  institutions,  all  the  more  unsuspected, 
owing  to  their  secret  method  of  working. 

Altogether,  for  a  Protestant  who,  like  M.  Guizot,  looks  mainly  to 
the  practical  side  of  religion,  the  position  of  Bomanism  in  France 
must  be  very  perplexing.  He  sees  a  body  of  men  whom  he  believes  to 
be  deeply  devoted  to  works  which  he  cannot  but  allow  to  be  good. 
The  church  to  which  they  belong  is  so  thoroughly  the  church  of  the 
majority,  that  if  it  is  left  out  of  account  there  will  be  very  little  Chris- 
tianity remaining.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  A  practical  man  will  say  (as 
M.  Guizot  does),  **  I  have  no  prejudices  against  the  papacy,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  bound  to  it  by  any  tie."  Hence  he  is  free  to 
say  that  the  Encyclical  of  two  years  ago  was  a  mistake  ;  and  to  point 
out  how  the  characteristic  of  this  age  is  compromise,  not  springing 
from  indifference,  for  the  interest  in  all  these  questions  is  increasing, 
but  from  that  self-distrust  which  springs  from  wider  knowledge. 
Never,  for  three  centuries,  has  the  pope  had  such  ardent  defenders  as 
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now ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  never  was  there  such  a  questioning 
spirit  abroad.  "  To  reconcile  libertj'  and  authority  ;  to  secure  perfect 
toleration  without  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  State  ;  to  give  its  due 
weight  to  free  thought  as  well  as  to  tradition;  and  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  revival  with  liberal  progress  :  this  is  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  know  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  avoid 
rushing  into  extremes,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  deals  so  much 
more  tenderly  with  the  pope  than  his  uncle  did,  and  that  the  wild 
cry  of  the  Jacobins  of  '98  is  echoed  by  very  few  even  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Liberals  now-a-days.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  theories. 
Compare  Renan  with  Hume  or  Voltaire,  and  you  must  confess  that,  in 
words  as  in  deeds,  our  conduct  is  marked  by  hesitation^  menagement^ 
transaction  ;  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  the  end  with  the  blind  clear- 
sightedness of  children,  and  so  we  have  grown  far  less  doctrinaires 
without  making  any  sacrifice  of  earnestness." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  and  it  is  at  least  as  true 
of  England  as  of  France.  Scepticism  now-a-days  difiers  very  much 
from  any  form  of  unbelief  which  has  hitherto  been  seen  in  Western 
Europe ;  it  is  more  modest,  more  open  to  conviction,  more  hkely  to 
be  moved  by  such  negative  arguments  as  those  of  M.  Guizot.  "  Good 
must  be  the  ultimate  end  of  creation  ;  none  of  your  systems  are  able 
to  work  for  good ;  see  whether  Christianity  has  not  done  so,  and  if  it 
has,  ask  yourself  '  why  ? '  "  To  every  one,  except  to  the  Materiahst, 
who  owns  np  end  in  life,  no  difierence  between  good  and  bad,  no  moral 
purpose  in  the  world,  such  reasoning  comes  with  great  force — all  the 
greater  because  of  the  temperate  style  and  clear-headed  sagacity  of 
the  writer.  The  book  is  an  appeal  to  *  Spiritualists,'  under  whatever 
names  they  may  be  known,  shewing  them  that  their  only  refuge  from 
materialism  is  in  positive  theology. 

As  to  Romanism,  M.  Guizot  is,  we  said,  more  than  tolerant.  He 
finds  in  its  development  during  the  last  half  century,  a  growth  in  faith, 
in  knowledge,  in  good  works,  and  in  power.  He  treats  the  Protest- 
ant revival,  so  to  speak,  biographically,  giving  us  a  most  interesting 
series  of  portraits  of  the  different  chiefs  of  the  movement.  But,  first, 
he  awards  to  Protestantism  that  superiority  which  even  his  ostenta- 
tious candour  cannot  withhold.  Protestant  states  have  (he  well  re- 
marks) been  mostly  able  to  resist  the  shocks  of  alternate  anarchy  and 
despotism  which  have  troubled  the  Christian  world.  And,  as  to  the 
attacks  on  Christianity,  they  have  been  better,  because  more  practi- 
cally, met  in  Protestant  countries  where  faith  is  stronger,  and  where 
the  purer  creed  gives  adversaries  less  hold  than  they  have  elsewhere. 
What  folly  it  is,  then,  adds  M.  Guizot,  for  Catholics  to  blindly  ignore 
all  this  ;  and  to  speak  as  if  social  disturbances  and  practical  irreligion 
were  due  to  Protestantism,  when,  in  reality,  Protestantism  proves 
itself  the  most  effectual  bulwark  against  both  of  them.  ^ 

To  the  Protestants,  the  Concordat  was  an  immense  gain.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror  they  suffered  as  much  as  the  Romanists  ;  '•  Rabaut 
Saint-'Etienne  went  to  the  scaffold  as  well  as  the  nuns  of  Verdun." 
But,  then,  they  had  been  persecuted  far  more  cruelly  for  two  cen- 
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turies  before  ;  and  persecuted  in  a  way  which  would  be  incredible 
had  we  not  the  actual  records  to  refer  to.  And  here  M.  Guizot, 
forgetting  his  character  of  statesman  and  cold  and  (as  we  said)  '*  os- 
tentatiously "  impartial  umpire,  makes  a  remark  very  valuable  for 
us  in  this  age  of  universal  toleration.  "  We  ought  (says  he)  to 
treasure  (not,  as  the  Nothingarians  are  always  advising,  to  thrust 
aside  and  discredit  as  far  as  possible)  the  histories  of  these  sad 
times.  Men  would  be  worth  much  more  than  they  are  if  they 
kept  always  before  their  minds  the  lively  picture  of  the  wickedness  and 
the  misery  with  which  history  is  filled.  Ill  would  not  shew  itself 
again  so  often  if  it  was  not  so  soon  forgotten."  There  is  truth  in  this, 
as  there  is  in  the  horror  which  many  a  worthy  Scot  has  of  prelacy, 
remembering  the  reign  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  James  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  martyrs  whom  the  tide  covered  as  it  crept  over  Sol  way  sands. 
The  difficulty  is  to  keep  such  a  memory  of  the  old  evil  as  shall  make 
its  reproduction  in  the  same  form  impossible,  and  yet  to  avoid  that  in- 
tolerance which,  if  carried  to  excess,  tends  to  reproduce  it  under  an- 
other form. 

Unhappily,  French  Protestantism,  always  political  rather  than  re- 
ligious, had  received  a  deep  Socinian  taint  during  the  exile  of  many 
of  its  pastors.  In  1812,  M.  Gasc,  professor  of  theology  at  Montau- 
ban,  openly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Nearly  every  con- 
sistory at  once  appealed  against  his  teaching,  and  the  evil  was  for  the 
time  suppressed  ;  but  it  remained  latent,  and  the  want  of  a  sufiiciently 
definite  *'  confession  "  soon  shewed  itself  in  the  boundless  licence 
claimed  by  men,  hke  the  Germaniser  Samuel  Vincent,  for  freedom 
of  opinion.  "  The  essence  of  Protestantism  (said  he)  is  free  inquiry ;" 
and  he  wished  to  abolish  all  written  creeds,  forgetting  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  church,  protestant  or  not,  to  exist  without  a  definite 
faith  known  and  recognised  by  its  members.  Meanwhile,  at  Geneva, 
the  true  faith  had  been  more  and  more  abandoned;  until,  in  1817, 
the  church  there,  alarmed  at  what  M.  Guizot  calls  "  Methodism,"  for- 
bade the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  original  sin,  predestination, 
the  way  in  which  the  divine  nature  forms  a  part  of  Christ's  person, 
and  such  hke.  This  proclamation  caused  a  split  among  the  "  Method- 
ists." Some,  with  Malan  and  Bost  at  their  head,  at  once  left  the 
church ;  others,  like  Gaussen  and  Merle  d'Aubign^,  stood  their  ground, 
"  in  order  to  be  witnesses  in  the  church  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation." This  revival  at  Geneva  was  mainly  due,  under  God,  to 
Robert  Haldane  the  Scot,  who,  giving  up  his  seafaring  life,  went, 
Bible  in  hand,  and  with  very  little  French  to  help  him,  to  rouse  the 
orthodox  fervour  of  the  young  "  Geneva  Methodists."  It  was  but 
natural  that  Gaussen  should  not  long  continue  in  a  church  which  now 
began  to  forbid  any  polemical  printing.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
living  **  for  having  helped  to  found  a  so-called  evangelical  society ;" 
and  his  deprivation  was  the  signal  for  more  energetic  movement  in 
France.  Religious  newspapers,  such  as  VEvangeliste,  Le  Smieur,  &c., 
helped  not  a  little ;  and  societies  of  all  kinds  were  multiplied  ;  while 
Bible-hawking,  begun  by  seven  people  in  humble  life,  grew  almost  as 
rapidlyas  some  of  the  Romanist  sisterhoods.     Calm  as  he  considers 
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himself  bound  to  be,  M.  Guizot  cannot  help  rising  with  enthusiasm 
when  he  reviews  the  whole  evangelical  movement,  its  eloquent  protest 
against  those  who  look  on  religion  as  merely  a  useful  kind  of  moral 
police,  the  noble  ^^  passion  du  salut  des  dmes,"  manifested  by  those 
who  headed  it. 

The  generation  among  whom  Haldane  and  the  Englishman  Wilks 
worked  was  succeeded  by  the  more  familiar  names  of  Vinet  and 
Monod.  The  former,  with  all  his  abundant  sympathy,  is  strictly  or- 
thodox :  "  to  wish  to  divide  morality  from  dogma  (says  he)  is  to  try 
to  cut  off  a  river  from  its  fountain-head."  Vinet  is  not  half  so  well 
known  among  us  as  he  deserves  to  be  ;  his  JSssai  sur  la  manifestation 
des  convictions  religieusesy  from  which  our  author  quotes  largely,  is  a 
grand  piece  of  eloquence,  and  bears  translation  far  better  than  a  great 
deal  of  French  fine-w^riting,  because  it  is  much  more  than  mere  fine 
writing.  On  one  point  only  does  M.  Guizot  think  Vinet  goes  to  far 
— in  advocating  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state.  M. 
Guizot,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  an  estabHshed  church  is  valuable, 
in  that  it  gives  permanence  and  dignity  to  Christian  beliefs,  and  that 
it  and  the  sects  round  it  (he  cites  the  Free  Kirk  as  an  instance)  react 
on  one  another  for  good.  Why  Adolphe  Monod  remained  in  the 
church  which  his  brother  Frederic  left,  because  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Reformed  Churches,  sitting  in  1848,  would  adopt 
neither  the  confession  of  La  Rochelle,  nor  any  definite  creed  whatso- 
ever, is  here  stated  at  length,  along  with  many  interesting  notices  of 
the  Monod  ^mily.  "  Our  exclusisme  (says  Monod)  touches  doctrines, 
not  individuals,"  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  do  more 
good  in  the  church  than  out  of  it.  M.  Verny  is  the  last  in  our 
author's  catalogue.  He  brings  us  down  to  this  present  time,  when 
Bersier  and  Pressense  are  active  on  the  side  of  Christian  truth,  but 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  very  midst  of  French  Pro- 
testantism, no  less  than  elsewhere  in  Christian  Europe,  a  scepticism, 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  has  a  real  love  of  truth,  which  the 
revival  movement  already  finds  to  be  a  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Spiritualism,  M.  Guizot  reminds  us,  is  a  protest  against  the  sen- 
sualism of  the  eighteenth  century,  just  as  the  Christian  revival  is 
against  its  impiety.  He  thoroughly  recognises  the  good  which  spiri- 
tualism has  done—**  by  keeping  firm  hold  of  the  psychological  fact  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  without  suffering  itself  to  be  troubled  or  blinded 
by  the  inexplicable  ontological  questions  which  may  be  raised  at  the 
outset,  it  has  done  immense  service  to  science,  to  morality,  and  to  the 
cause  of  progress."  Its  weakness  is  (as  our  author  clearly  shews) 
that  it  has  stopped  short  at  this  point  instead  of  going  on  from  the 
psychological  facts  to  the  facts  of  history  and  cosmology  which  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  them.  Hence  its  psychology  has  remained 
comparatively  barren  of  results.  Still  great  praise  is  due  to  the  men 
who  have,  once  more,  clearly  proved  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  M. 
Cousin  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Reid  and  the  so- 
called  Scotch  school,  between  whom  and  the  moderns  M.  Guizot 
admirably  sums  up  the  differences.  This  "  Meditation "  is  per- 
haps  the  most   interesting  in   his  book;  and  we  do  not   think   it 
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easy  to  meet  his  argument :  "To  every  phenomenon  we  instinctively 
assign  a  cause ;  to  every  quality  we  assign  a  substance.  Now  the 
existence  of  these  two  principles  cannot  be  explained  on  the  sensation 
theory."  What  a  proof  of  the  need  of  divine  teaching,  that  men  who 
have  got  thus  far  should  have  stopped  there.  The  new  spiritualist 
school  is  already  so  far  beyond  Kant  as  to  admit  (with  Plato)  that  to 
believe  in  innate  ideas  involves  the  belief  in  a  divine  Creator  in  whctm 
they  reside  ;  why  not  admit  that  the  fact  of  a  revelation  is  involved  in 
that  of  creation  ?  Man's  mind  was  surely  made  on  one  plan  :  nor 
can  we  believe  that  the  faculties  which  deal  with  the  unseen  grow  up 
in  a  different  way  from  those  which  take  cognisance  of  outward  pheno- 
mena. 

We  recommend  the  whole  chapter  to  those  who  wish  (not  perhaps 
for  the  first  time)  to  see  how  the  whole  structure  of  science,  falsely  so 
callecl,  goes  down  before  clear  statements  of  simple  facts.     **  It  makes 
no  difference  when  man  came  upon  the  earth ;  there  clearly  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not  here.     He  did  not  come  by  virtue  of  any  creative 
or  organizing  force  inherent  in  matter.     Nor  will  progressive  trans- 
formation, even  if  it  could  (which  it  cannot)  be  squared  with  facts, 
solve  the  original  problem.     God  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  creation 
of  the  anthropoid  ape,  or  of  the  ape's  primitive  type,  as  for  that  of 
man  himself."     This  is  clearly  put ;  it  reminds  us  of  Coleridge's 
**  string  of  blind  men,  each  holding  on  by  the  skirts  of  the  man  in 
front  of  him."     Let  the  chain  be  as  long  as  you  please,  still  some  one 
is  needed  to  guide  him  who  forms  its  first  link.     Such  passages,  even 
if  beside  the  general  purpose  of  the  work,  are  valuable  in  many  ways. 
Chiefly  they  are  consolatory,  as  betokening  a  full  and  complete  belief 
in  revealed  truth  existing  in  one  of  the  acutest  minds  of  the  age.    But 
in  thus  beheving,  M.  Guizot  merely  follows  out  the  argument  of  the 
Spiritualist  school  to  its  true  conclusion.     *'  The  belief  in  a  revelation 
is  as  universal  as  any  of  those  which  you  call  innate  ideas  :  if  you  hold 
to  the  one,  you  have  no  right  to  throw  aside  the  other."    Because  it  has 
stopped  short  where  it  did,  spiritualism  has  given  birth  to  rationalism, 
•which  is  in  fact  spiritualism  minus  its  most  hopeful  elements.    The  man 
who  flings  aside  everything  but  "reason,"  forgets,  equally  with  the  mate- 
rialist, that  man  is  a  compound  being.     He  has  no  right  to  say  con- 
temptuously, *'  My  reason  cannot  understand  the  reasonings  of  my 
heart."     He  ought  to  say,  "  I  do  not  understand  myself."     It  is  the 
incompetence  of  what  he  calls  his  reason  that  is  in  fault ;  not  the  in- 
coherence of  his  organisation.     "  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  " 
and  rarely  has  any  failure  so  miserable  occurred  as  that  of  the  ration- 
alists.    M.  Guizot  simply  mentions  two  facts.     He  reminds  us  how, 
in  '93,  "  La  Raison  Vivante  "   was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
"purified  temple"   of  Notre  Dame.     And  the  other  day  Mr  Lecky, 
while  summing  up  the  triumphs  of  rationalism,  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  is  just  as  much  an  enemy  to  devotedness  and  self-sacrifice  as 
it  is  to  ignorance  and  error.     So  much  for  its  moral  and  social  results. 
Very  valuable,  indeed,  at  the  present  crisis,  are  M.  Guizot's  remarks, 
and  his  quotations  from  M.   Scherer,  on   the  inherent  weakness  of 
**  natural  rehgion."     "  There  is  no  such  thing  (says  M.  Scherer)  ex- 
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cept  in  books  ;  and  if  Christian  rationalism  goes  on  refining  away  its 
errors  and  sublimating  its  creed  after  the  modem  fashion,  it  will  bo 
horrified  by  and  by  to  find  nothing  left  in  the  crucible  but  the  caput 
mortuum  of  our  positive  dogmas  instead  of  their  real  essence.  .  .  . 
Religion  will  have  ceased  to  exist,  while  striving  to  become  more 
purely  religious  ;  and  man  will  be  left  face  to  face  with  himself  when 
lie  fancied  he  was  coming  into  God's  immediate  presence."  This  is  a 
great  confession  from  a  man  of  M.  Scherer's  views,  that  the  strength 
of  Christianity  is  in  the  very  dogmas  and  '*  adjuncts  "  which  so  many 
are  anxious  to  eliminate.  He  sees  that,  as  our  own  poet  has  it,  man 
fails  when  he  will  too  rashly  seek  to  grasp  the  idea  of  abstract  deity, 
and  is  constrained  to  cry — 

"  What  find  I  in  the  highest  place 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns? 
And  in  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 
The  reflex  of  a  human  face." 

Tennyson^  "  In  Memoriam." 

Rationalism,  in  fact,  despite  all  its  grand  pretensions,  leaves  out  of 
account  some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  man's  nature ;  and 
this  is  one  great  cause  of  its  weakness  in  the  struggle  with  positivism. 
Unhappily,  in  such  a  struggle,  all  its  strength  is  needed :  for  posi- 
tivism comes  on  and  says,  in  its  coarse  way,  **  What's  the  use  of 
arguing  about  the  invisible  world  ?  We  never  can  know  anything  of 
it  or  of  its  Jaws.  Metaphysics  and  religion  are  as  foolish  the  one  aa 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  that  man  need  trouble  himself  about  but 
the  facts  and  laws  of  the  world  about  us." 

Against  positivism  M.  Guizot  of  course  writes  very  strongly.  The 
very  word  (he  says)  is  a  mistake  in  grammar  as  well  as  in  philosophy* 
It  qualifies  a  doctrine,  not  by  its  object-matter  (like  theology,  physics, 
and  the  rest),  but  by  the  merit  which  it  claims  for  that  object-matter. 
Every  exclusive  science  is  positive,  inasmuch  as  every  science  claims 
to  be  based  on  truth.  So  much  for  the  philosophy ;  of  its  founder, 
Comte,  M.  Guizot  is  able  to  give  some  personal  details  Comte  came 
to  him  in  1832  to  ask  that  a  chair  might  be  founded  for  his  especial 
behoof  in  the  College  de  France.  The  interview  is  described  from 
notes  taken  at  the  time  ;  and  Comte's  amusing  vanity  is  seen  to  bo 
only  matched  by  his  sincere  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  mission.  That 
a  man  who  has'been  mad  more  than  once,  has  thrown  himself  into 
the  Seine,  is  separated  from  his  wife,  and  has  even  quarrelled  with 
his  chief  disciple,  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  should  have  managed  to  influence 
(as  he  has  done)  the  minds  of  so  many  able  men,  is  a  mystery.  Self- 
assertion  will  do  a  great  deal ;  and  M.  Comte  is  never  tired  of  msist- 
ing  on  what  he  calls  "  le  sentiment  itidispensahh  de  ma  super wnt6 
pMosophique  ;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  his  implacable  war  on  the  meta- 
physicians  has  done  even  more  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  many. 
For  religion,  he  finds  some  room  in  his  system  ;  for  metaphysics, 
none.  His  strength  has  been  in  the  neglect  of  facts  by  too  many 
of  the  ideologists,  and  their  foolish  contempt  of  observation.  Of 
course,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  is  obliged  like  other  people  to  recopniRO 
the  need  of  theories.     "  You  must  have  a  theory  to  bmd  facts  together  ; 
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but  mankind,  in  the  early  ages,  had  no  observations  on  which  to  base 
their  theories  :  hence  they  invented  them  provisionally.  Theological 
conceptions,  notions  about  God,  and  the  like,  are  merely  temporary 
ways  of  accounting  for  facts,  of  which  the  real  explanation,  or  else  the 
lionest  confession  that  we  never  can  explain  them,  was  to  come  by 
and  by."  But,  besides  being  a  metaphysician  in  spite  of  himself, 
Comte  is  so  strangely  inconsistent  as  to  go  back  to  that  "  theological 
state"  which  he  had  said  was  the  very  one  with  which  mankind  in  the 
childhood  of  the  world  had  begun.  By  continual  abstraction,  he  makes 
humanity  into  "  the  great  Being,"  whom  he  sets  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  in  whose  honour  he  inaugurates  the  religion  of  humanity.  It 
was  in  October  1861,  when  the  state  of  France  gave  hopes  to  every 
crazy  enthusiast,  that  "  The  Positivist  Catechism,"  and  a  series 
of  conversations  between  the  priest  and  the  woman,  appeared,  and 
also  "  The  Positivist  Calendar,"  containing  364  "  servants  of  the 
liuman  race,"  from  Moses  to  Bichat,  and  reckoning  among  its  "  saints" 
such  a  medley  as  Caesar,  St  Paul,  Charlemagne,  Descartes,  and  Fre- 
deric II.  "  Chaos  is  always,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  a  sad  thing  to  look 
upon  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  a  chaos  of  souls  ?"  Fancy  M. 
Comte  proclaiming,  at  the  close  of  his  lectures,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  servants  of 
humanity  are  coming  to  undertake  the  general  direction  of  earthly 
affairs,  in  order  to  construct  at  last  the  true  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  providence,  by  irrevocably  excluding  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  various  slaves  of  God — Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Deists,  as 
being  at  the  same  time  obstructives  and  disturbers  of  public  order." 
Within  a  year  came  the  coup  d'etat ;  did  M.  Comte  find  in  that  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  ?  He  proclaims  himself  a  republican  ;  but 
(as  M.  Guizot  reminds  us)  the  tendency  of  such  a  theory  as  his  cannot 
but  be  towards  sheer  despotism. 

Pantheism  next  comes  under  our  author's  consideration  ;  and  he 
deserves  great  praise  for  bringing  clearly  out  its  close  connection 
with  materialism,  whether  the  word  is  taken  to  mean  the  atheism 
of  Diderot  and  Holbach,  which  make  the  individual  everything,  or 
the  spiritual  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  who  held  that  "the  Substance" 
is  all  that  really  is,  and  who  yet  coolly  said,  ''  I  have  explained 
God,  his  nature  and  his  attributes."  Spinoza's  was  a  noble  ambi- 
tion ;  but  his  failure,  like  that  of  Hegel,  or  of  Plato  ages  ago,  only 
proves  more  conclusively  than  ever  the  helplessness  of  man,  how  he 
comes  face  to'  face  with  blank  nothingness  while  striving  to  grasp 
*'  pure  Being."  With  all  their  acuteness,  these  men  failed  to  see 
that,  "  to  comprehend  God,  one  must  be  God."  Three  axioms  M. 
Guizot  lays  down,  deduced  from  psychological  observation  :  Man 
believes  in  his  personality ;  he  feels  and  knows  himself  to  be  free  ; 
there  is  good  and  evil  in  man  and  in  the  world.  All  these  pantheism 
ignores  or  denies  ;  with  what  result  we  may  judge  from  Spinoza's 
rule,  that  an  agreement  ceases  to  be  binding  when  it  is  no  longer  ad- 
vantageous ;  so  that  keeping  one's  word  becomes  a  mere  question  of 
convenience.  We  must  not  forget,  neither,  that  pantheism,  like  posi- 
tivism, ends  in  the  worship  of  man  by  himself;  its  "  one  sole  Being" 
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becomes,  by  a  ready  transformation,  the  aggregate  of  humanity.  Very 
valuable,  agam,  are  M.  Guizot's  remarks  on  materialism.  You  say 
you  want  a  spice  of  it  simply  to  correct  the  over  spiritualism  of  which 
you  complain.  The  worst  of  it  is,  you  cannot  stop.  Locke,  the  de- 
corous Locke,  leads  infallibly  to  Lalande  and  d'Holbach.  .  .  .  And  of  all 
the  propagators  of  a  new  creed,  the  materialists  are  the  most  dogmatic. 
They  have  a  jargon  of  their  own  (essentially  a  jargon),  in  which  God 
is  replaced  by  ''  force."     As  the  poet  says  : 

"Earth  goes  by  chemic  forces,  heaven's 
A  me  camique  celeste  ; 
And  heart  and  miud  of  human  kind 
A  watch -work  like  the  rest." 

In  a  word,  materialism  starts  with  a  hypothesis  which  is  to  explain 
everything  ;  and,  consistently  enough,  it  leads  on  to  mere  atheism  and 
egotism. 

More  hopeful  is  the  case  of  scepticism,  but  only  to  the  superficial 
observer.  "  Man  believes  by  instinct,  and  doubts  by  reason,"  says 
Jouffroy ;  but  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  sceptic  is  that  you  cannot  thus 
cut  man  up  into  distinct  pieces,  and  hand  one  part  of  him  over  to 
scepticism.  As  soon  as  it  has  penetrated  the  understanding,  it  lays 
hold  of  the  whole  man.  In  his  last  ''meditation,"  M.  Guizot  speaks 
of  the  spread  of  impiety,  carelessness,  and  religious  perplexity,  among 
diiferent  classes  of  minds.  Our  age  is  (he  remarks)  acted  on  by  con- 
trary influep-ces.  The  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  independence.  The  Christian  revival 
has  brought  other  forces  into  play  ;  and  hence,  while  students  at  Liege 
are  debating  about  the  existence  of  a  God  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
licence,  men  of  the  world  are  confessing  (M.  Guizot  gives  instances 
from  his  own  experience)  that  we  cannot  do  without  Christianity  ;  and 
thinkers,  like  M.  Scherer  and  M.  Vacherot,  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
a  mere  notion  of  God  will  not  do  ;  that  for  any  practical  purpose  they 
must  come  back  to  the  idea  of  a  Person,  who  is  not  only  the  Creator, 
but  the  Father  of  men.  To  sceptics  of  this  kind  M.  Guizat  makes  his 
closing  appeal :  "  Every  other  system  has  failed  miserably ;  Chris- 
tianity has  succeeded  despite  the  multiplied  errors  and  crimes  of  its 
professors,  because,  to  put  its  divine  origin  out  of  the  question,  it  alone 
deals  with  man  as  a  whole,  and  satisfies  every  part  of  his  nature." 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  before  us  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  here,  as  well  as  in  the  author's  own  country.  Care- 
lessness, the  great  evil  of  the  age,  is  no  less  widely  spread  here  than 
in  France.  The  Christian  revival  which  M.  Guizot  traces  there  has 
had  (on  a  much  larger  scale)  its  counterpart  among^  us.  But  just  as 
there,  "  the  masses"  still  remain  untouched,  so  it  is,  to  too  groat  an 
extent,  in  this  and  other  Protestant  lands.  M.  Guizot  calls,  not  only 
on  Christian  professors,  but  on  the  spiritualist  school  in  all  its  brjvnches, 
to  join  in  making  head  against  this  creeping  tide  of  practical  materi- 
alism, which  he  feels  to  be  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  men's 
higher  interests.  A  life  of  mere  animalism,  with  no  nobler  aims  than 
those  of  providing  for  the  wants  and  the  business  of  this  life,  that  is 
the  life  of  an  unhappily  increasing  number.     The  growth  of  material 
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comfort  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  ;  but  because  our  weak 
humanity  is  too  prone  to  forget  the  Giver  when  His  gifts  are  most 
abundant,  therefore  it  is  increasingly  needful  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
other  foundation  possible  for  morality,  nay,  for  society,  than  that  laid 
in  revelation.  This  M.  Guizot  has  done  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  fully  recognises  the  extent  of  the  Christian  revival,  he  points  out 
to  us  (as  well  as  to  his  countrymen)  the  evils  which  have  been  growing 
up  along  with  it,  and  the  only  remedy  by  which  they  can  be  overcome. 


Un  Quaker  a  Paris.     Par  Alfred  Assollant.      Paris :  Librairie 
Internationale.     1866. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  work  which  ordinarily  comes  under 
our  criticism.  In  this  instance  we  break  through  our  rules  for  suffi- 
cient reason,  for  the  pith  of  M.  Assollant's  book  is  not  in  the  weak 
story  which  he  uses  as  a  vehicle  for  criticising  his  countrymen,  but  in 
the  *'  Causerie"  which  closes  the  volume.  And  the  main  point  in- 
sisted on  in  this  discussion  is  that  France,  with  all  her  natural  and 
material  advantages,  will  never  get  on  unless  she  is  emancipated  from 
the  leading  strings  of  the  "  Minister  of  the  Interior."  Now  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  religious  freedom,  that 
we  think  we,  as  advocates  of  the  latter,  are  not  wrong  in  spending  a. 
few  moments  upon  a  work  which,  in  that  satirical  vein  which  is  so 
powerful  with  our  neighbours,  ably  advocates  the  former.  M.  Assol- 
lant's Quaker  is  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  comes  to  Paris  to  console  him- 
self because  "Miss  Susan"  has  jilted  him,  after  having,  by  her 
sarcasms,  induced  him  to  break  the  traditions  of  his  sect,  and  to  get 
wounded  in  the  war.  He  consoles  himself  by  seeing  all  that  he  can, 
and  by  giving  his  views — often  much  in  opposition  to  received  French 
notions — about  what  he  sees.  He  can  thus  deal  pretty  freely  in  un- 
pleasant truths.  "  Friend  reader  (says  he),  I  mean  to  speak  to  thee 
with  a  quaker's  freedom.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  doing  so. 
Thee  '11  not  find  many  men  to  tell  thee  the  truth,  without  thinking 
how  thee '11  take  what  they  say.  If  thee  does  not  want  to  know  thy- 
self, shut  up  this  book  of  mine." 

The  quaker  takes  it  for  granted  that  France  and  Frenchmen  have 
a  certain  unexplained  superiority  in  the  world.  American  cities  are  bet- 
ter built,  better  situated,  have  finer  public  buildings  ;  yet  they  are  only 
the  resort  of  Irish  and  Germans  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  while  all 
the  world  streams  into  Paris.  Frenchmen  neither  invented  steam,  nor 
printing,  nor  gunpowder  ;  nor  did  they  find  out  America  or  the  Cape  ; 
nor  was  Shakspeare  a  Frenchman.  Every  nation  is  superior  to  the 
French  in  some  one  point ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Frenchman  beats 
them  all.  He  is  many-sided,  and  what  he  knows  he  has  thoroughly  at 
his  finger's  ends.  Other  people  allow  his  superiority,  on  the  principle 
on  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  prize  to  Themistocles.  Everybody,  put- 
ting himself  first,  put  the  hero  of  Salamis  second.  So  your  Gaul  gaina 
the  first  place  because  he  is  not  *'  too  much"  anything  in  particular,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  deficient  in  nothing.  This,  and  a  good  deal 
about  the  admirable  geographical  position  of  France,  fitting  her  to 
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hoi  1  the  balance  of  European  power,  form  the  favourable  part  of  our 
quiker  s  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  inveighs  against  the 
miserable  weariness  of  Parisian  "  society ;"  the  best  thing  in  the  book 
is  the  picture  of  the  **  gentleman  whose  wife  has  given  a  party  ;"  he 
looks  so  hopelessly  wretched  that  the  sympathising  quaker  thinks, 
*' Ah!  he's  reckoning  up  what  it  costs,  wax-lights  and  all,  and  finds 
it  heavy."  The  truth  is,  the  host  is  utterly  prostrated  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  fashionable  life  :  "  I  can  get  through  my  work  well  enough 
(he  is  a  banker),  but  it's  the  'pleasure'  that  I  find  so  killing."  The 
hollowness  and  frivolity  of  this  sort  of  existence  come  out  very  strongly 
all  through  the  book.  The  married  lady  '*who  says  oid  and  nonwith 
such  charming  grace,  and  in  such  a  slyly  clever  way,  that  we  see  she 
means  a  whole  lot  of  witty  things  hj  those  two  words;"  the  girl  at 
a  fancy  ball,  dressed  as  ''Morning  Dew,"  who,  hearing  her  partner  is 
an  American,  thinks  it  will  interest  him  to  know  that  one  of  her  friends 
very  nearly  married  a  man  whose  first  cousin  had  been  to  see  Niagara ; 
Buch  specimens  do  not  give  him  a  high  idea  of  the  style  of  conversa- 
tion at  a  Paris  ball.  He  contrasts  it  very  unfavourably  with  that  of 
the  American  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  though  he  shews  the  French- 
man underneath  the  Pennsylvanian  by  his  malicious  jokes  about  their 
fierce  flirtations  and  sudden  jiltings,  and  the  freedom  (innocent,  but 
to  a  Frenchman  incomprehensible)  of  their  general  behaviour.  English 
girls  too  come  in  for  the  quaker's  sneer;  indeed,  M.  Assollant  manages 
to  say  a  good  many  hard  things  about  us ;  even  our  greatest  men  have 
been  narro\5^  and  insular ;  Shakespeare  alone  belongs  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  now  he  has  been  once  more  translated  into  French,  the 
world  will  learn  to  appreciate  him.  As  for  our  influence  in  Europe, 
it  is  nil ;  France  will  just  take  what  she  chooses,  without  consulting 
a  nation  which  has  long  ago  been  put  in  Coventry.  Our  travellers 
go  about  with  a  Murray,  an  umbrella,  and  a  little  hammer,  to  knock 
<' specimens"  o^  the  Coliseum  and  the  Venus  of  Milo;  still  our 
critic  is  fair  enough  to  praise  us  for  this  very  point,  our  indefatigable 
travelling.  "  This  ridiculous  Englishman  finds  out  all  along  his 
march  the  price  of  beef  and  corn  and  wages,  and  the  number  of 
people  to  the  square  mile,  and  then  comes  home  and  writes  a  book, 
dull  enough,  but  useful  because  full  of  facts ;  while  thy  witty  well  got 
up  books,  friend  and  brother,  scarcely  have  a  fact  in  them  from  begin- 
ning to  end."  This  stay-at-home  disposition  is  stigmatized  as  the 
great  French  fault.  Not  only  do  Frenchman  know  nothing  of  Europe, 
they  know  next  to  nothing  of  their  own  country.  And,  closely  con- 
nected with  this  is  their  want  of  enterprise  in  trade,  at  which  M. 
Assollant  laughs  much  as  M.  About  did  in  his  book  on  "  Progress." 
A  dull  and  otherwise  meaningless  "rabbinical  tradition"  about  Noah 
and  his  three  sons,  seems  to  hint  that  the  sooner  lii.s  countrymen  take 
seriously  to  colonizing,  the  wiser  M.  Assollant  will  think  thorn.  There 
is  not  much  in  all  this :  it  is  poor  stuft— "  deadly-lively, '  marked  by 
that  constant  straining  after  a  joke,  which  often  makes  the  lettorpress 
of  Punch  the  most  painful  of  all  painful  reading,  btill  it  is  well  to 
find  a  Frenchman  who  will  admit  that  his  countiymen  are  not  all  per- 
fection, and  who  has  the  courage  to  give  them  some  very  good  advice. 
As  to  ourselves,  M.  Assollant  lets  us  off  very  easily  for  him  ;  we  are 
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grateful,  remembering  the  pictures  he  drew  of  us  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  we  cannot  but  wish  well  to  a  writer  who  tries  to  stem  the  tide  of 
foolish  luxury  at  home,  who  points  out  the  gaunt  grim  ugliness  which 
underlies  the  gilding  and  the  glaring  colours  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  would 
fain  make  his  countrymen  feel  that  a  life  is  little  worth  if  it  has  no 
higher  aims  than  those  which  "  society,"  in  Paris  at  least,  sets 
before  itself.  His  poor  banker,  wretched  while  all  around  are  seem- 
ingly **  enjoying  themselves,"  tells  our  quaker  how,  even  when  he  goes 
out  of  town  with  his  wife  on  Sunday,  he  takes  a  portfolio  full  of  papers, 
and  makes  his  "calculations"  in  the  train.  "I  never  sleep,  my  dear 
sir ;  that's  the  way  I  get  through  my  day's  work  (says  the  uiihappy 
man) ;  just  an  hour  or  two  at  most.  Yet  I  don't  get  thin,  that's  the 
worst  of  it.  I  can't  afford  time  to  walk,  and  I'm  not  very  clever  on 
horseback.  I  get  weaker  and  weaker.  The  doctors  begin  to  talk  of 
apoplexy,  and  of  the  spinal  marrow  being  touched.  And  meanwhile 
my  life  is  spent  in  managing  other  people's  business,  in  filling  my 
money  bags  with  one  hand,  and  emptying  them  with  the  other.  I 
never  read,  I  never  think ;  I've  lost  all  care  for  everything.  Of  course, 
I  should  like  to  take  ojQf  the  collar ;  but  it's  past  my  power  even  to  put 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel.  I  am  just  rushing  railroad  pace  down  the  slope 
of  life,  and  I  shall  die  without  having  had  ten  minutes  time  to  think 
about  the  hereafter.  Everybody  is  dying  around  me ;  yet  nobody 
stops  to  think  that  his  turn  may  come  next.  We  go  to  a  funeral,  and 
come  back  talking  of  how  things  are  on  the  Bourse,  of  Mr  Dash's  last 
speech,  of  the  last  '  evening'  at  Lady  So  and  So's,  or  of  the  last  new 
play.  But  how  am  I  to  stop  ?  If  I  wanted  ever  so  much  to  go  away 
into  private  life,  do  you  think  my  wife  would  agree  to  it  ?  My  eldest 
son,  too,  must  be  a  deputy  by  and  by ;  and,  as  for  the  balls  which  kill 
me,  they  are  meat  and  drink  to  Madame.  How  could  I  face  a  tete  a 
tete  with  her,  poor  dear  thing,  if  I  were  to  think  of  depriving  her  of 
them  ?"  There,  it  is  as  ghastly  a  picture  as  Thackeray  himself  could 
have  drawn.  A  score  of  sermons  could  not  set  forth  more  forcibly  the 
hollo wness  of  that  **  pleasure"  for  which  the  Parisians  are  content  to 
give  up  everything.  And  surely  many  among  us  may  well  take  to  heart 
M.  Assollant's  lesson  to  his  countrymen.  ^^  Propter  vitam  vivendiper- 
dere  camics,''  is  an  old  complaint,  never  more  applicable  than  at  present. 
We  too,  as  well  as  the  Parisians,  have  got  into  the  railroad  pace ;  and 
many  a  man  who  sighs  for  quiet  and  rest  and  time  for  peaceful  thought 
is  hui-ried  on,  and  drops  into  the  grave  before  he  has  had  time,  amid 
the  whirl  of  getting  and  spending,  of  business  and  so  called  ''pleasure," 
to  give  one  thought  to  his  position  here  as  an  immortal  soul.  The 
quaker  reads  Eenan,  and  gives  us  his  views  thereon.  The  evil  of  Ro- 
manism (he  says)  is  that  it  makes  such  books  necessary.  "Nobody 
ever  gave  religion  a  thought  in  France.  One  might  have  fancied  that 
the  whole  nation  considered  the  future  destiny  of  man  as  mere  matter 
of  theology,  a  fine  text  for  priests  and  philosophers  to  quarrel  about. 
In  this  way  M;  Benan  has  indirectly  done  good  service  to  Christianity; 
he  has  brought  religion  into  fashion ;  thanks  to  him,  people  will  take 
to  reading  the  New  Testament.  I  don't  believe  there  is  one  French- 
man in  a  hundred  who  has  ever  read  the  Gospels  through ;  and  yet, 
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on  the  word  of  a  quaker,  I  assure  you  they  are  very  good  reading,  and 
the  most  careful  parents  need  not  be  afraid  to  put  them  into  their 
children's  hands."  Was  ever  satire  more  severe  than  this  ?  Alas, 
that  it  should  be  deserved.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  book 
which  one  hardly  expects  to  find  in  a  French  novel.  We  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  a  writer  of  M.  Assollant's  calibre  asserting,  as  strongly  as 
if  he  had  just  read  Bishop  Butler  "On  Human  Nature,"  the  true 
meaning  of  *'  self."  "  If  you  love  yourself  truly  and  intelligently, 
you  will  be  at  one  with  all  nature ;  you  will  rightly  fulfil  your  duties 
to  Grod  and  man.  You  will  shun  all  excesses  which  might  injure  that 
body  which  is  the  humble  servant  of  the  true  'I,'  and  whose  well- 
being  nevertheless  influences  so  deeply  that  of  its  Lord  and  Master. 
And,  as  for  the  true  '  self,'  if  you  respect  and  honour  it,  you  will  never 
give  way  to  meanness,  or  fear,  or  lust.  Without  self-respect,  you  will 
be  the  slave  of  everybody  and  everything."  This  is  not  particularly 
new.  The  novelty  is  to  find  it  enforced  in  such  a  book,  by  such  an 
author.  Let  us  hope  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  a  change  in 
French  light  literature,  a  change  for  which  all  well-wishers  to  their 
kind  have  long  and  anxiously  been  looking.  And,  in  proof  of  what 
we  said,  that  civil  liberty  is  the  handmaid  of  true  religious  and  moral 
progress,  we  find  our  author  speaking  with  strange  boldness  of  the 
present  regime.  First,  he  reminds  his  countrymen  (a  pwpos  of  Erck- 
mann  Chatrain's  Madame  Elisabeth,  which  the  quaker  is  supposed  to 
pick  up  on  a  bookstall)  that  in  their  glorification  of  Napoleonism  they 
are  forgetting  the  glorious  uprising  which  made  Napoleonism  possible. 
"  You  boast  about  your  grandfather  having  been  at  Austerlitz,  and  in 
almost  every  capital  of  Europe ;  but  you  forget  your  great-grandfather, 
who,  without  bread,  or  shoes,  or  clothes,  marched  on  as  proud  as  a 
prince,  and  took  the  English  fleet  in  Holland  by  a  charge  of  cavalry." 
Then,  as  we  said,  he  makes  a  serio-comic  appeal  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press;  and  then,  at  considerable  length,  he  enters  into 
the  question  of  elections,  and  fearlessly  details  the  petty  arts,  the 
bribery  and  intimidation  by  which  the  government  candidates  are 
brought  in.  Giving,  after  a  fashion  which  M.  About  has  made  popu- 
lar with  our  neighbours,  his  *'  views"  as  to  the  remodelling  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  he  says,  "  When  the  general  cutting  up  of  small  powers 
takes  place,  France  must  of  course  get  Belgium.  Will  this  be  good 
for  Belgium  and  for  France  ?  It  will,  provided  we  adopt  Belgian  m- 
stitutions,  and  secure  Belgian  freedom,  when  we  get  hold  of  Belgian 
soil."  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  eflect,  convincing  us  that 
either  book-makers  are  allowed  more  liberty  than  newspaper  editors, 
or  else  that  the  French  emperor,  tired  of  the  repressive  system  and 
anxious  for  a  change,  takes  this  characteristic  way  of  sounding  the 
French  public  on  the  subject.  We  hardly  expect  language  like  this 
nder  the  present  regime.  ''It's  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  Austerhtz 
and  Friedland,  and  for  gentlemen  who  sit  at  home  at  case  to  dream 
of  our  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  for  my  part,  I  pi-elor 
being  free  in  my  own  house  to  being  master  in  my  neighbour  s.  Ana 
it  is  not  the  quaker  who  says  this,  but  our  author  lu  propria  per- 
sona.    Things  cannot  be  so  bad  with  the  French  press  as  we  some- 
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times  imagine,  else  we  should  not  find  a  man  venturing  to  talk  of 
*'  the  state,  our  common  enemy,  out  of  whgse  hands  we  must  seek  to 
take  all  the  power  ;"  and  crying  out  against  the  lavish  expenditure  in 
departments  *'  where  the  population  is  decreasing,  and  the  land  lying 
fallow,  and  yet  where  new  barracks  are  constantly  being  built  in  places 
where  there  has  not  been  a  street  row  for  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years ;"  and  boldly  reminding  his  readers  that  *'the  life  ismore  than  fine 
architecture,"  and  that  M.  Haussmann's  boulevards  and  demolitions 
are  but  a  poor  compensation  to  the  men  of  to-day,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
loss  of  all  that  makes  the  life  of  the  citizen  worth  having. 

On  the  whole,  this  remarkable  book  will  fully  repay  perusal ;  it  is 
not  one  of  the  novels  which  people  are  obliged  to  read  by  stealth;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  novel  at  all  only  by  courtesy.  It  has  a  purpose,  and  a 
very  serious  one.  The  society  in  which  les  Lionnes  pauvres  have  be- 
come a  recognised  class  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  state;  and,  among  the 
other  remedies  which  M.  Assolant  recommends,  female  education  holds 
a  high  rank.  ''  Thou  art  wrong,  friend  and  brother,  in  making  a  toy 
of  her  who  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a  family ;  why  should  she  be  so 
sedulously  kept  away  from  anything  like  real  work  ?  Cooking,  dress- 
making, philosophy,  and  history,  ought  not  to  be  closed  books  to  the 
better  half  of  French  soeiety.  The  girls  would  not  get  a  bit  less  pretty 
for  being  a  little  more  thoughtful  and  useful.  Our  American  lasses  are 
at  least  as  charming  as  your  Parisians.  Yet  Susan,  who  jilted  me  for 
a  New  York  captain,  was  the  best  hand  I  ever  knew  at  a  pudding. 
How  often  have  I  watched  her  mixing  crust,  stirring  eggs,  cutting 
slices  of  pine  apple.  How  often  has  she  roused  me  from  a  sweet 
dream  by  dusting  my  face  all  over  with  flour,  and  then  going  ofi"  into 
fits  of  laughter.  .  .  .  And  now,  down  in  Tennessee,  she  mends 
her  husband's  uniform,  stitches  on  his  buttons,  dresses  his  dinner, 
rocks  his  child  to  sleep,  sings  songs  to  cheer  him  when  he  comes  in, 
and  amid  it  all  finds  time  to  read  the  Bible  and  all  the  newest  books. 
.  .  .  And  this  is  just  what  tens  of  thousands  are  in  my  country." 
What  a  contrast  to  the  life  of  aParisienne.  Let  us  hope  M.  Assolant's 
gentle  satire  will  do  good  at  home.  Many  among  us  need  it  almost 
as  much  as  those  for  whom  it  is  written ;  and  we  are  glad  to  bring  be- 
fore our  readers  a  book  which  will  amuse  those  who  like  the  writer's 
peculiar  vein,  and  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  sign  of  healthier  literary 
life,  as  well  as  of  greater  earnestness  in  insisting  on  political  freedom. 

Ze   Confesseur.      Par  L'Abb6  -^^  *  *  auteur  du  "Maudit."      Bruxelles: 

Lacroix,  &c.     1866. 


It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since  the  Abbe  Michon  published  his 
pamphlet  de  la  renovation  de  Veglise,  which  he  followed  up  by  other  works 
having  the  same  object.  Is  the  Abbe  *  *  *  the  same  person  as  M.  Michon? 
At  any  rate,  the  views  which  he  advocates  are  substantially  the  same,  and  at 
times  are  expressed  in  almost  the  same  language.  Internal  reform ;  a  church 
of  the  future,  with  no  monkery,  no  miraculous  images,  no  immaculate  con- 
ception, no  "  temporal  sovereignty,"  but  in  which  a  pope,  in  simple  white 
robe,  is  just  the  bishop  metropolitan  of  the  world  and  nothing  more,  living 
in  Rome  because  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  central  position,  and  using 
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Latin  prayers  for  the  sake  of  being  understood  by  the  greatest  number — 
this  is  not  popery  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  something  so  different 
that  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  ask  how  would  the  unknown  Abb6  agree  with 
the  Association  for  promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  !     What  does  he 
think  of  the  Eirenicon?    The  answer  is,  that,  in  matters  of  mere  ritual,  and 
of  ritual  which  has  practically  grown  up  into  dogma,  ho  gives  up  much  whicli 
our  Unionists  hold  dear.     In  the  Maudit  he  proposes  reforms  to  which  Or 
Pusey  would  hardly  consent,  and  adopts  a  style  in  speaking  of  the  authority 
of  Scripture  and  its  interpretation,  which  is  so  free  as  certainly  to  be  open  to 
misunderstanding.    At  the  same  time,  he  abjures  both  the  name  of  Prutont- 
antism  and  the  thing  itself.    The  name  suggests  too  many  evil  recollections ; 
tho  thing  does  not  suit  the  Greek- Latin  race.     When  Abbe  *  *  *  makes 
one  of  his  "broad  churchmen''  say,  "the  Protestants  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  their  forefathers  went  too  far  ;  the  best  of  them  would  gladly  come  a 
few  paces  back,"  he  is  hinting  at  a  union  like  that  which  the  Abbe  Michon 
proposed.     But  he  does  not  return  to  the  subject.     Convinced  that  one  of 
two  things  must  soon  happen,  either  a  thorough  internal  reform,  or  the 
entire  break  up  of  all  religious  feeling  in  nominally  Romanist  countries,  he 
tries,  in  novel  after  novel,  to  hammer  home  the  conviction  that  compulsory 
celibacy,  auricular  confession,  and  the  other  points  which  are  most  opposed 
to  "  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  are  not  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.     Hence  to 
us  he  continually  appears  to  be  proving  what  no  one  disputes.     We  forget 
that  to  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  religion  has  scarcely  been  presented  in  any 
other  form  than  as  a  Romanism  which  has  exchanged  the  gross  corruption 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  a  growing  Ultramontanism  just  as  gross  in 
another  way.     Those  who  have  not  lived  in  a  French  country-place  can 
scarcely  realise  the  general  ignorance  of  any  form  of  Christianity  except 
Popery.     Protestantism,  if  its  existence  is  recognised,  is  looked  on  as  a 
strictly  local  aSiiir,  political,  too,  rather  than  religious.    The  Huguenots  never 
scrupled  to  bring  in  foreign  help ;  so,  to  this  day,  their  descendants  ore  by 
the  masses  as  much  suspected  of  bad  citizenship  as  of  heresy.     Thus  there 
is  the  same  danger  as  in  Voltaire's  day,  that  any  change  in  a  liberal  direc- 
tion will  inevitably  lead  direct  to  the  overthrow  of  all  religion.     This  evil 
our  author  thinks  may  be  averted,  if  only  the  ecclesiastical  mind  will  now 
at  length  awake  to  the  danger.     The  men  of  all  ranks  have  nearly  stepj^d 
out  of  their  hands.     They  have  even  lost  most  of  the  women  of  the  middle 
classes.     Every  new  Ultramontane  move  disgusts  and  alienates  some  truly 
religious  people.    Still  there  is  time  if,  instead  of  blindly  multiplying  forms 
and  insisting  on  absurdities,  bishops,  and  priests,  and  monks,  will  agree  to 
give  up  the  shadow  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  substance.    We,  who  have  every 
day  fresh  proof  that  Popery  never  changes,  who  see  it  here,  in  the  midst  of 
spiritual  light,  shrouding  itself  in  darkness  deeper  than  that  of  the  i»iJtilo 
ages,  multiplying  rites,  dressing  up  images,  making  of  Dr  Manning's  "  St 
Mary  of  the  Angels"  such  a  tinsel  toy-shop  as  one  could  rarely  find  abroad,— 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  Abbe  is  not  aiming  at  the  impossible  when 
he  talks  of  "  separating  the  transitory  form  from  the  iniperishablo  uogn\a. 


Pio  Nono  was  starting  as  a  reformer,  "  Poor  Pope;  he  can't  see  that  he  and 
his  system  are  dead ;  and  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  get  decently 
buried."  No,  says  the  Abbe  *  *  *  There  is  hope  for  Popery  because  there 
is  hope  for  Christianity.  In  the  church  of  the  future,  all  the  n«^tional 
churches,  Gallican,  Greek,  Teutonic  of  all  sorts,  will  have  full  freedom;  but 
the  Pope  will  still  exist,  not  as  in(\illible  Grand  Llama,  but  m  Ca  hobo 
Bishop,  to  draw  men  together  and  make  them  feel  their  oneness  in  Christ. 
It  is  a  grand  idea,  whether  we  agree  with  the  writer  or  not.    The  danger, 
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of  course,  is  lest  in  any  church  broad  enough  to  take  all  in,  essentials  should 
be  eliminated  for  the  sake  of  a  merely  nominal  unity.     Catholic,  in  its  true 
sense,  our  author  emphatically  claims  to  be.     He  calls  the  extreme  party, 
which  has  not  only  been  grossly  maligning  him  ever  since  he  published  his 
first  book,  but  also  systematically  writing  him  down, — "answering"  each  of 
his  works  by  another  on  the  same  subject  from  an  Ultramontane  point  of 
view, — "the  sect,"  "the  Pharisees  of  Catholicism."    It  is  they  (he  urges) 
who  are  the  real  schismatics,  elevating  as  they  do  non-essentials  into  things 
necessary  for  salvation.     It  is  they  who  make  the  name  of  Catholic  a  cruel 
mockery,  by  importing  into  the  faith  a  more  than  sectarian  narrowness.    One 
thing  he  clearly  establishes  in  the  volume  before  us,  that  "direction"  and 
"  auricular  confession,"  are  as  different  as  possible  from  the  public  confes- 
sion of  early  times,  and  that,  if  the  extreme  party  make  such  confession  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  Catholicism,  they  are  sacrificing  the  church 
for  the  sake  of  a  practice  which  was  not  authoritatively  introduced  till  the 
tenth  century.     As  to  the  "novel"  form,  it  suits  the  age  best  (says  our 
author) ;  and  "  the  book  which  did  most  to  prepare  the  way  for  1789  was  a 
novel — Telemaque.     I  write  novels  because  I  am  preparing  an  '89  in  the 
church."     Of  course  there  is  some  professional  bitterness  in  our  author's 
constant  attacks  on  monkery.     The  feud  between  seculars  and  regulars  is 
of  long  standing.     He  is  a  secular ;  he  takes  care  to  give  full  praise  to  the 
"  Sulpicians" — "  the  only  independent  body  of  clergy  in  France;"  he  quotes 
from  the  "  Directeur  spirituel  desinteresse,"  of  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley, 
the  friend  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  to  shew  that,  then  as  now,  "  the  holy 
fathers"  had  a  weakness  for  rich  penitents,  then  as  now  their  plan  was  "  to 
pick  off  the  cream  of  the  flock,  and  leave  the  caille  and  petit  lait  (scald  and 
skim  milk)  to  the  parochial  clergy."    "  The  old  judicial  confession,  followed 
by  a  mere  declaratory  absolution,  has  given  place  to  inquisitorial  confession  ; 
the  old  form  is  preserved  in  the  communion  service,  but  we  are  carefully  taught 
that  this,  for  ages  the  only  form  in  use,  is  powerless  to  remit  sins."    The  chap- 
ters on  the  history  of  confession, — how  it  has  grown,  from  the  simple  usage  of 
Chrysostom's  time,  when  there  were  sixty  thousand  male  communicants  in  one 
day  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  to  be  the  most  dangerous  invention 
which  the  genius  of  oppression  could  have  conceived — are  very  interesting, 
and  must  be  doubly  important  to  a  llomanist  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  on  this  modern  travestie  of  the  old  practice  enjoined  by  St  James  as  a 
really  ancient  custom  of  the  church.     Herein  is  seen  the  evil  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  development  which  gives  so  much  scope  for  the  introduction  of 
error.     But  modern  confession  has  evils  peculiarly  its  own.     Besides  his 
history  of  confession,  our  author  gives  a  chapter  on  "Erotic  Theology  or 
Maechialogy"  (illustrated  by  quotations  from  clerical  manuals  just  published 
by  authority)  which  may  be  necessary  for  his  subject,  but  which  the  Eng- 
lish reader   could  well  have  spared.     The   horrible-  system  born  of  the 
unhealthy  excitement  and  exhaustion  of  town  life  comes   out   in    full 
ugliness  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  unsophisticated  mind  of  a 
country  maid-servant.     "  Jeanette's  confession"  and  its  results  form,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  lively  episode  in  the  book.     It  is  a  shame  to  analyse  a 
novel.     The  freshness  is  destroyed  for  those  who  mean  to  read  it ;  those 
who  do  not,  rarely  get  even  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
worked  out.     With  a  French  novel  there  is,  naturally,  more  excuse.     The 
plot  of  the  "Confessor"  is  very  simple ;  though  the  story  is  not  (as  in  some 
of  our  author's  works)  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions.   There  is  more  "sack,"  and  not  quite  so  much  "  bread,"  as  in  the 
"Maudit."   Some  of  the  characters  are  carefully  worked  out,  and  by  no  means 
want  originality.     Of  course  every  author  reproduces  the  same  characters 
occasionally,  though  few  arc  honest  enough  to  bring  them  in,  as  Thackeray 
did,  under  the  same  names.    Father  Jerome,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
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is  just  the  old  monk  over  again — the  disappointed  curato,  who  took  "regular" 
orders  simply  with  a  view  to  make  himself  a  name,  and  ended  by  becoming 
an  enthusiast.  Yet  we  can  never  be  reminded  too  often  that  enthusiasm 
may  be,  and  often  is,  combined  with  the  greatest  possible  meanness,  and 
greed,  and  self-seeking.  Jerome,  sincere  enough  in  his  way,  has  a  wonder- 
fully clear  conviction  that  he  is  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  tiie  rich,  and 
that  any  conduct  is  justifiable  which  tends  to  enrich  his  order.  The  plot 
turns  on  the  influence  which  this  Dominican  acquires  over  Madame  Dcville, 
wife  of  a  retired  country  banker.  This  lady's  object  is" to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  now  that  her  husband  has  bought  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain  (for,  Frenchman  like,  he  retires  to  Paris).  She  is  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  advantages  of  an  entree  into  high  society,  especially  for 
her  two  marriageable  daughters.  So  she  takes  counsel  of  her  cousin,  the 
child  of  a  rich  "roturier,"  who  had  bought  her  late  husband  and  the  title 
of  marchioness  de  Sovinieres  with  a  dowry  of  four  million  francs.  The 
marchioness,  nearly  all  whose  fortune  went  to  pay  her  old  husband's  debts, 
and  to  buy  back  his  estates,  thinks  it  will  be  very  useful  to  know  an  honest 
business  man  who  can  recommend  good  investments.  So  she  agrees  to 
introduce  her  cousin  among  the  creme  de  la  creme,  provided  she  will  call 
herself  de  Ville,  and  take  a  "director."  This  is  derigeiir.  Piety  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  "  We  are  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  and  every 
lady  of  rank  has  her  'director' — not  a  mere  parish  priest  to  hear  confession 
once  a  quarter;  that  is  all  very  well  for  the  'lower  orders,'  but  a  priest 
can't  spare  time  enough  for  us.  We  want  a  man  who  can  look  after  our 
consciences  and  manage  our  afiFairs  into  the  bargain.  I'll  tell  you  some  day 
how  my  Jesuit  father  managed  to  get  an  heiress,  beautiful  too  and  well 
born,  for  my  scape-grace  son,  just  by  sending  him  for  a  couple  of  years  into 
the  Pope's  army."  Madame  Deville  is  very  willing  to  imitate  the  grand 
monde  in  tli^r  views  about  confession.  "How  often  do  you  confess?" 
"  Every  week,  and  I  take  the  sacrament  twice  a  week."  "  Then  you've 
quite  given  up  the  world  ?  "  "  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  have  my  box  at  the  opera, 
and  I  go  to  all  the  balls  to  chaperone  two  of  my  nieces.  It's  only  those  Jan- 
senistswho  pretend  that  the  two  thingsare  incompatible.  The  worthy  fathers 
know  how  to  manage  it  all ;  we  are  allowed  to  live  according  to  our  station. 
And  then  we  belong  to  a  lot  of  religious  societies,  where  one  meets  every- 
body, and  where  directors  and  their  followings  are  thoroughly  criticised.  Get 
a  good  director,  that  will  be  your  safest  passport  into  high  society."  So 
Madame  Deville  puts  her  conscience  into  father  Jerome's  hands  ;  and  father 
Jerome  at  once  determines  to  secure  her  eldest  daughter  for  a  rather 
heavy  personage,  Hector  de  Chantonnay,  a  poor  gentleman,  brought  up  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  makes  his  living  by  writing  for  the  religious  book-sellers, 
and  who  undertakes  to  use  the  girl's  dowry  in  setting  up  a  newspaper  in  the 
Dominican  interest  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Jesuit  Monde.  If  all  depended 
on  Madame  Deville,  the  monk  would  have  had  very  little  trouble.  She,  poor 
woman,  has  been  a  thoroughly  good  wife  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and 
now,  a  little  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition,  is  delighted  to  find  her  "  director" 
at  onco  going  dead  against  her  husband's  wishes.  It  gratifies  both  her 
spirit  of  mischief,  and  her  woman's  love  of  independence,  to  act  at  last,  as 
she  thinks,  for  herself.  Then,  when  he  has  proved  her  by  making  her  get 
rid  of  some  favourite  servants  "because  they  are  not  spiritually  minded," 
i.e.  decline  to  become  the  tools  and  spies  of  the  lioly  father,  he  works  upon 
her  with  all  the  terrors  of  V  enfer,  and  threatens  her,  as  well  as  her  duughti-r, 
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in  violence  ;  and  the  poor  mother  nearly  goes  mad  between  them,  and  gets 
her  eldest  girl  to  promise  (as  the  only  way  of  saving  her  from  insanity)  that 
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sLe  will  give  up  her  lover.  And  now  Jerome  at  last  overreaches  himself. 
He  has  gone  down  to  preach  a  "  mission"  close  to  the  Deville's  country 
seat,  and  coming  in  once  when  M.  Deville  is  gone  away  for  a  few  days — 
poor  man  he  is  generally  away ;  and  no  wonder — he  gets  into  the  library, 
and  tells  Madame  she  ought  to  weed  it  of  the  irreligious  works.  Now 
there  is  on  a  visit  at  the  Deville's,  young  Count  Savini^res,  the  Marchioness's 
nephew,  who  she  hopes  will  marry  one  of  the  daughters,  she  does  not  care 
which.  He  is  in  love  with  Marie,  and  thinks  the  only  way  to  free  her 
from  the  monk's  influence,  is  to  disgust  her  thoroughly  by  an  exhibition  of 
his  overbearing  insolence.  So  he  at  once  catches  up  Jerome's  idea,  and  says, 
"  Why  not  now?"  "  Yes,"  says  the  father,  "  no  holier  work  than  put  bad 
books  out  of  the  way  of  doing  mischief."  ''Burn  them,  father  (suggests 
the  Count),  as  they  did  in  the  good  old  days."  So  the  monk  sits  in  a  great 
chair,  the  Count  gets  upon  the  library  ladder,  and  calls  out  the  names,  sentence 
is  passed,  and  the  condemned  are  actually  burnt.  Marie  is  delighted  at 
first ;  but  by  and  by  she  sees  the  director  has  made  a  false  step.  The  whole 
scene  is  a  little  forced  and  unnatural ;  and  so  is  that  in  which  the  matter- 
of  ftict  de  Chantonnay,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  get  a  rich  wife,  de- 
stroys his  chance  by  bringing  Mademoiselle  Deville  and  her  lover  together, 
and  setting  everybody  right  with  everybody  else,  except,  of  course,  his 
patron,  father  Jerome,  who  is  naturally  furious  at  the  way  in  which  his 
plot  has  failed.  He  writes  a  brutal  letter  to  poor  Madame  Deville,  charging 
her  with  half-heartedness,  and  consigning  her  to  the  hell  of  the  lukewarm. 
The  whole  party  is  taking  a  turn  in  the  garden  when  the  letter  arrives. 
Mamma  walks  away  to  read  it,  and  incontinently  jumps  into  the  pond.  She 
is  got  out  raving  mad,  and  is  left  in  that  state  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Jerome's 
letter  is  picked  up;  and  the  reading  of  it  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  Marie's 
enlightenment.  She  and  the  Count  are  to  be  married  at  her  sister's  wedding ; 
the  Count  warning  her  decidedly  that  he  will  never  let  his  wife  confess  to 
any  one  :  "  No  one  shall  ever  stand  between  my  wife  and  me ;  we  have  seen 
enough  of  the  misery  which  this  spiritual  hood-winking  is  sure  to  cause." 
All  that  the  monk  has  succeeded  in  doing  is  in  "  killing  out  the  faith  of  two 
really  religious  people,  the  Count  and  Marie."  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the 
hands  of  good  hard-headed  M.  Deville,  and  his  friend  the  Abbe  Courbon 
(a  broad  churchman  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  "  set  on  the  same  lines" 
as  Julio  in  the  Maudit,  though  not  so  fully  finished),  these  young  people 
get  at  last  to  see  and  feel  the  truth,  apart  from  the  errors  with  which 
monkery  has  so  hopelessly  adulterated  it.  They  are  a  type,  these  two,  of 
the  rising  intellect  of  France.  If  they  are  to  be  Christians  at  all,  it  must 
be  in  a  "  church  of  the  future."  As  the  Abbe  Courbon  says  (in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  book),  "This  'direction'  will  be  the  death  of  confession 
altogether;  it  would  be  the  death  of  Christianity,  were  not  Christianity 
immortal.  It  is  for  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  who  hope  for  a  bright 
future  of  love  for  the  vast  family  of  man,  to  put  together  again  those  stones 
of  the  sanctuary  which  the  imprudent  hands  of  zealots  have  scattered,  and 
to  Cfmstruct  therewith  a  building  which  shall  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the 
whole  human  race."  Such  is  the  Abbe*  *  *'s  hope  for  the  future.  It  is 
(as  we  said)  a  right  glorious  hope.  When  we  read  continually  in  the  daily 
papers  fresh  proofs  that  the  Pope  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
when  "  our  own  correspondent"  says  the  confessional  was  so  worked  this  last 
Easter,  that  forty  people  were  clapped  in  prison  for  possessing  heretical  books, 
on  information  derived  from  their  wives,  or  daughters,  or  sweethearts,  we 
must  doubt  whether  the  hope  is  not  the  delusion  of  a  generous  mind ;  nay, 
we  feel  disposed  to  cry  out  (like  that  girl  in  Browning's  powerful  poem,  who 
had  unwittingly  betrayed  her  lover  to  the  Inquisition),  "  It  is  a  lie — their 
priests,  their  Pope ; "  and  to  believe  (like  our  forefathers)  that  no  good  can 
ever  be  done,  till  a  clean  sweep  is  made  of  Borne  and  all  her  belongings. 
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Wonn  u'urden  wisere  Evavgelien  verfasnt.  v.  C.  Tischendorf.  (When 
were  our  Gospels  Composed  ?  By  C.  Tischendorf.)  Leipzig : 
Heinrichs. 

Tischendorf  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  *•  When 
were  our  Gospels  written  ?"  He  begins  his  brochure  by  stating  that  not 
the  doctrine  but  the  Life  of  Jesus  is  the  centre  point  of  contemporary 
religious  inquiry,  and  for  that  life  we  have  scarcely  any  authorities  but 
the  four  Gospels.  Modern  unbelief  relies  upon  the  want  of  early  tefeti- 
mony  for  their  existence.  All  allow  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  these  gospels  were  acknowledged.  Those  who  acknowledge 
the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  must  find  it  their  duty  to  bring  forward 
all  existing  proofs  of  their  being  received  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
writer  thinks  that  this  has  not  been  hitherto  fully  accomplished.  He 
takes  the  following  method  to  establish  this  position.  Is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  establish 
the  geDuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  to  be  restricted  to  their  time  ? 
Irenseus  refers  to  Polycarp,  and  through  him  to  John  and  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord,  and  whose  testimony  was  in  all  respects  harmo- 
nious with  the  written  Gospels.  But  this  plainly  shews  that  the  Gos- 
pels, and  that  of  John  especially,  against  which  the  Negative  school 
particularly  directs  its  attacks,  could  not  have  come  into  circulation 
shortly  before  the  time  of  the  bishop  of  Lyons.  TertuUian  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  Gospels  being  received  by  the  churches  founded  by  the 
apostles.  Theophilns  of  Antioch,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  also,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome,  a  Commentary  on  them  as  a  whole.  In  his  work 
to  Antolycus  are  quotations  from  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  Tatiaii 
also  composed  about  the  same  time  a  Harmony.  These  works  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  Gospels  had  long  enjoyed  general  reception  in  the 
churches.  Tischendorf  next  merely  alludes  to  the  testimonies  of 
Athenagoras,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  and  Ignatius,  and  next  remarks 
upon  the  quotation  from  1  John  in  Polycarp's  epistle.  This  is  direct 
proof  for  the  Johannite  Gospel,  as  both  writings  must  stand  or  full 
together.  Baur  makes  the  quotation  an  anonymous  sentence,  which 
might  as  well  first  be  written  by  Polycarp  as  by  John.  Helgenfcld 
and  others  deny,  for  its  sake,  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  of  Polycarp. 
Next  comes  Justin  Martyr,  whose  first  apology  (a.d.  188),  and 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  somewhat  later,  make  use  of  Matthew  certainly, 
and  very  probably  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Writers  of  the  Negative  school 
suppose  that  he  quoted  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  a  supposed 
Peter-Gospel.  The  difi'erences  from  our  present  readings  in  the  Gos- 
pels on  which  this  hypothesis  is  founded,  admit,  however,  of  being 
accounted  for  by  his  using  earlier  readings,  which  have  been  superseded 
by  later  alterations  of  the  text.  Again,  the  mention  of  Christ  as  the 
Logos,  the  record  of  the  answers' given  by  John  the  Baptist  to  his  ques- 
tioners, and  his  mention  of  the  new  birth,  shew  Justin's  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  The  martjT's  phrase  for  the  gospels,  "  Memorabilia  of 
the  Apostles,"  points  to  a  general  reception  of  these  writings  as  in- 
spired and  canonical. 
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From  orthodox  Tisclaendorf  passes  to  heretical  testimonies,  and 
shews  that  the  terminology  of  Valentinus  is  based  upon  John's  G-ospel. 
Ptolemy,  one  of  the  disciples  of  that  heresiarch,  quotes  Matthew 
several  times,  and  John  once.  Heacleon,  contemporary  with  Valen- 
tinus, wrote  a  commentary  on  John.  The  Ophites  at  the  same  time 
made  use  of  the  same  Grospel  for  their  views.  The  Montanists  in  all 
likelihood  took  their  notion  of  a  Paraclete  from  the  same  G-ospel. 
Basilides,  who  lived  under  Hadrian,  quoted,  as  Hippolytus  shews,  both 
Luke  and  John.  Marcion  at  first  received  our  Gospels,  as  TertuUian 
shews.  Celsus,  at  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  makes  use  of 
Matthew  and  John  especially,  and  boasts  that  he  made  use  of  the 
writings  of  the  Christians,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  he  referred  to 
traditional  statements.  Tischendorf  next  refers  to  a  department  of 
literature  to  which,  in  our  time,  he  has  himself  greatly  contributed  to 
draw  attention  again,  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha.  Of  these  he 
particularizes  the  Proteuangelium  of  James,  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  by  Thomas.  Justin  Martyr  makes  use  of  the 
first,  and  this  shews  that  the  canonical  Gospels  must  have  been  long 
written  before  such  an  apocryphal  work  could  have  been  circulated. 
The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  on  which  this  Proteuangelium  is 
founded,  must  have  been  in  general  reception  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
first  century.  Justin  and  TertulHan  refer  to  the  acts  of  Pilate,  and 
that  what  they  contain  from  it  coincides  with  what  we  find  in  the 
existing  manuscripts,  is  proof  against  the  supposition  that  the  book 
was  composed  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  or  later.  This  Jewish 
Christian  treatise  in  its  composition,  early  in  the  second  century, 
shews  that  the  Gospel  of  John,  on  which  it  is  founded,  must  have  been 
sometime  earlier  written.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  must  have 
been  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  speaks  to 
a  gap  for  imagination  to  supply,  as  the  existing  and  received  Gospels 
gave  no  account  of  that  period  of  our  Lord's  life.  In  the  recently 
discovered  Sinaite  Codex,  the  whole  Greek  text  of  the  epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas was  for  the  first  time  found,  and  therein  the  quotation  from 
Matthew,  **  many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen."  The  writers  of  the 
Negative  school  try  to  shew  that  this  is  not  from  Matthew,  but  from 
the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  but  without  evidence.  The  conclusion 
reached  from  all  evidence  is,  that  the  church  gave  general  recognition 
to  our  Gospels  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  and  from  that 
time  no  one  of  the  four  was  considered  as  of  higher  authority  than 
another.  Tischendorf  next  considers  apart  the  testimony  of  Papias. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  this  has  been  used 
by  Strauss,  Eenan,  and  others,  as  testimony  against  the  apostolicity 
of  that  Gospel.  But  he  refers  to  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  his 
silence  about  the  Gospel  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  was  not  disputed 
in  his  time. 

Tischendorf  concludes  his  treatise  with  remarks  upon  the  text  of 
the  Gospels.  The  Sinaite  codex,  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  harmonizes  with  the  old  "italic"  version,  and  the 
earlier  Syriac,  as  recently  brought  to  light  from  a  Nitrian  manuscript. 
Both  of  these  versions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 
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"In  the  wliole  of  the  literature  of  antiquity,"  he  concludes,  "we 
have  few  examples  of  such  a  general  historical  testimony  as  is  borne 
to  our  four  Grospels,  when  we  candidly  examine  the  whole  question." 


Herzog's  Encydopedie.     Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.     Supplement  I.  and  II. 

Gotha :  Besser. 

The  last  two  published  volumes  of  Herzog's  great  Cyclopaedia  con- 
tain a  variety  of  most  interesting  articles.  In  bibhcal  criticism  wo 
refer  to  the  articles,  Epistles  to  Ephesians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  and 
Romans.  In  biblical  theology,  to  the  papers,  "Holiness  of  God"  and 
"  Creation."  The  Reformation  history  is  well  illustrated  by  "  Crato," 
"Johanna  v.  Albret,"  and  "  Renata  v.  Ferrara."  The  Crypocalvinists 
furnish  interesting  essays  in  Peucer  and  Petzel.  The  mediaeval  church 
is  represented  in  Minrad,  Maximus  the  confessor,  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
and  others.  Marnix  of  St  Aldegonde  presents  an  interesting  chapter 
of  Dutch  history.  The  last  century  of  German  church  history  gives 
various  interesting  though  secondary  names.  In  the  article  on  the 
Electress  Louisa  Henrietta,  we  learn  that  her  hymns  were  composed  in 
Dutch,  her  native  language,  so  that  "  Jesu  meine  zuversicht"  is  in 
phraseology  the  work  of  her  German  translator.  The  paper  Slesvig 
Holstein  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  religious  history  of  that  dis- 
trict from  th^  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  The  theological  history 
of  Germany  in  our  day  is  traced  in  the  biographies  of  Credner,  Fritzch, 
and  Knobcl  on  the  rationalist  side ;  of  Auberlen,  Kling,  Bickell,  and 
others  on  the  orthodox  side.  Blumhardt  supplies  material  for  the 
history  of  protestant  German  missions.  In  Henhofer  we  have  a  con- 
vert from  Romanism,  less  known,  but  as  interesting  as  Gossner,  who 
is  also  well  depicted.  In  the  two  Hofakers,  Knapp,  and  others,  wo 
have  the  practical  side  of  modern  German  religious  life  delineated. 
American  orthodoxy  is  represented  in  Edward  Robinson ;  its  hetero- 
doxy of  various  shades  in  the  somewhat  superficial  article  on  Chan- 
ning,  and  the  able  and  informing  one  on  Theodore  Parker.  The 
paper  on  the  Milners  very  well  sums  up  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  the  church  history  of  the  two  brothers.  Bentley  and  Paley  repre- 
sent the  theology  of  the  last  century  in  this  country.  A  genial  but 
too  short  paper  is  devoted  to  Archdeacon  Hare.  The  papers  on  Bun- 
sen,  Gaussen,  and  Baader,  though  long,  do  not  go  beyond  the  import- 
ance of  their  subjects.  Nowhere  can  the  character  of  the  Tubingen 
school  be  better  learned,  than  from  the  thirty  pages  devoted  to  that 
subject  in  volume  xx.  We  are  disappointed  with  the  brief  article  on 
Buddhism,  and  think  the  ten  pages  given  to  Hebcr  far  moro^  than 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  bishop  of  Calcutta.  French 
Romanist  celebrities  of  late  years  could  have  been  found  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  two  archbishops  of  Paris  here  noticed.  The  paper 
on  Essays  and  Reviews  is  long— too  long— for  us  here,  though  proba- 
bly useful  in  Germany.  We  notice  the  omission  of  all  recent  non- 
conformist  British  names,  though  surely  such  theologians  as  Brown 
and  Cunningham  (to  mention  only  Scotch  Presbyterians)  were  well 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  this  Cyclopaedia.  -  We  observe  with  pleasure  that 
our  coUahorateur,  Professor  Lorimer,  gives  a  most  interesting  article 
on  Sir  I).  Lyndsay.  In  addition  to  its  many  other  excellencies,  this 
Cyclopaedia  is  remarkable  for  its  care  and  accuracy  in  regard  to  the 
articles  referring  to  the  Eastern  Church.  The  two  volumes  before  us 
fully  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  previously  issued  ones. 
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The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile 
Sources.  By  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Gold  Medallist  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Por- 
traits.    In  two  volumes.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1866. 

These  volumes,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  publishers, 
contain  what  may  be  termed  the  official  or  authoritative  account  of  an  ex- 
pedition, which,  from  its  nature,  must  to  the  latest  ages  possess  deep 
interest  for  mankind.  If  we  can  devote  to  them  only  a  brief  space,  the 
sole  reason  is  that  we  feel  it  beyond  our  sphere  to  give  extended  notice  to 
any  work  whose  bearing  on  theology  is  but  indirect. 

It  was  not  in  modern  times  that  speculation  first  arose  with  regard  to 
the  question,  Whence  came  the  great  river  whose  annual  inundation  fer- 
tilised Egypt,  and  made  it  the  granary  of  the  civilised  world  ?  Julius 
Caesar  would  have  liked  had  he  been  able  to  add  to  his  other  marvellous 
achievements  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  sources  of  the  ^.'ile,  but 
occupied  as  he  was  in  other  ways,  his  exploratory  tendencies  never  de- 
veloped into  action.  Nero  sent  an  expedition  of  discovery  up  the  Nile, 
which,  however,  ended.without  material  result.  In  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  whose  knowledge  in  regard  to 
remote  countries  was  amazing,  was  aware  that  the  Nile  came  out  of  two 
great  lakes  ;  probably  he  learned  this  from  negro  visitants  to  Egypt.  The 
name  of  Bruce,  the  Abj^ssinian  traveller,  is  familiar  to  all  educated  men  ; 
and  he  is  often  regarded,  or  at  least  used  to  be  so,  as  having  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  What  he  did  visit  was  the  chief  fountain  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  a  mere  tributary,  it  is  now  found,  of  the  great  river.  The  date  of 
Bruce's  achievement  was  1770,  and,  for  nearly  ninety  years  subsequently, 
not  much  additional  progress  was  made.  Jn  1858,  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  reached  the  most  easterly  of  Ptolemy's  two  lakes,  and  called  it  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  the  source  of  the  White  Nile — the  main  stream  of 
the  noble  river.  As  Speke  and  Grant  were  returning  from  the  scene  of 
their  great  triumph,  they  fell  in  with  the  expedition  of  our  author,  who  had 
left  Cairo  on  the  15th  April  1861,  with  the  secret  resolution  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  Nile  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  appearance  of  the  re- 
turning explorers  when  met  by  Baker  in  February  1863  was  noteworthy. 
*'  As  a  good  ship  arrives  in  harbour,  battered  and  torn  by  a  long  and 
stormy  voyage,,  yet  sound  in  her  frame,  and  seaworthy  to  the  last,  so  both 
these  gallant  travellers  arrived  in  Gondokoro.  Speke  appeared  the  more 
worn  of  the  two  ;  he  was  excessively  lean,  but  in  reality  he  was  in  good 
tough  condition  ;  he  had  walked  the  whole  way  from  Zanzibar,  never 
having  once  ridden  during  that  wearing  march.  Grant  was  in  honourable 
rags ;  his  bare  knees  projecting  through  the  remnants  of  trousers  that  were 
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an  exhibition  of  rough  industry  in  tailor's  -work.     Ho  was  lookinpj  t 
and  feverish,  but  both  men  had  a  fire  in  the  eye  that  shewed  the  spirit  ;..-.. 
had  led  them  through"  (i.  101). 

When  Baker  learned  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the  discovery  ho 
sought,  he  said  to  his  friend  Speke,  *'  Does  not  one  leaf  of  tlie  laurel  re- 
main for  me?"  He  was  told  that  the  natives  reported  the  existence  of  a 
lake  west  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  through  which  the  Nile  made  way  in 
its  progress  across  Central  Africa.  On  learning  this,  Baker  altered  his 
original  plan,  and  made  it  his  sole  endeavour  to  reach  this  second  lake.  A 
romantic  feature  in  his  expedition  was  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  though  then  but  very  young.  Not  that  he  dragged  ner,  reluctntit, 
through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  African  exploration,  but  that,  \s.iii 
the  devotion  of  a  true  woman,  she  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to  bo 
exposed  to  hardship  without  being  present  to  share,  and,  if  possible,  alle- 
viate his  lot.  In  speaking  of  her  eagerness  to  accompany  hmi,  he  quotes 
the  passage  beginning,  "  And  Ruth  said,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee." 
Neither  the  Egyptian  authorities,  nor  the  merchants  who  traded  with  the 
countries  through  which  our  travellers  had  to  pass,  looked  at  all  with  a 
friendly  eye  on  the  expedition.  The  traffic  in  ivory  with  which  they  had 
to  do  was  really  in  large  measure  one  in  slaves  ;  and  they  feared  that  the 
stranger  from  the  west  would  see  their  misdeeds,  and  report  their  conduct 
to  the  European  powers  on  his  return  home.  So  they  did  all  they  could 
to  thwart  his  enterprise.  His  men  were  tampered  with,  and  incited  to 
mutiny  and  desert  him,  carry  away  the  weapons  M'ith  which  he  had  entrusted 
them,  and  fire  on  him  if  he  attempted  to  interfere.  And  despite  all  that 
he  could  do,  they  went  off,  though,  by  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
courage  and  resolution,  he  managed  to  disarm  them  first.  "The  only 
really  faithfuls  members  of  the  expedition  "  were  two— a  man  (tailed 
Richarn,  and  a  boy  by  name  Saat,  both  brought  up,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  an  Austrian  mission,  which  was  considered  a  failure,  and  was  in 
consequence  withdrawn,  though  it  must  have  effected  some  little  good,  if 
it  was  the  means  of  making  Kicharn,  though  "  a  habitual  drunkard,"  yet 
"  honest  and  much  attached  to  both  master  and  mistress  ;''  and  Saat,  "a 
boy  that  would  do  no  evil,"  but  was  *•  honest  to  a  superlative  degree,  and 
a  great  exception  to  the  natives  of  this  wretched  country." 

With  the  one  oasis  now  mentioned  in  the  moral  desert,  man,  wherever 
encountered,  manifested  some  of  the  most  repulsive  features  anywhere  to 
be  seen.  One  party  of  200,  after  arranging  to  start  with  the  exploring 
expedition  on  a  Monday,  went  off  alone  on  the  Saturday,  leaving  word  that, 
if  our  hero  followed,  they  would  fire  on  him  and  his  party,  as  they  would 
allow  no  English  spies  in  their  country.  Another  trading  detachment 
being  about  to  move  southward,  Mr  Baker  wished  to  accompany  it,  and 
found  its  chief,  a  Circassian,  friendly ;  but  when  it  started,  which  it  did 
with  drums  beating,  and  the  Turkish  ensign  leading  the  way,  a  message 
was  left,  by  some  of  the  people  connected  with  it,  daring  Baker  to  follow. 
As  to  have  remained  where  he  was  would  have  been  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise, he  immediately  struck  his  tent,  and  began  to  march  with  the  un- 
willing convoy,  though  he  heard  that  they  meant  to  raise  the  country 
against  him,  and  have  him  and  his  assaulted  and  slain  when  they  reached 
the  difficult  pass  of  Ellyria.  He  resolved  by  forced  marches  to  be  through 
the  pass  before  his  Turkish  opponents  could  come  up.  N)  fjy  dmt  ol 
desperate  exertions  continued  all  night,  he,  Mrs  Baker,  and  an  attendant, 
went  through  the  dreaded  defile,  and  duly  waited  for  the  rest  of  his  party, 
who  were  not  far  behind,  to  enter  the  village  of  LUyria.  At  length  we 
heard  them  in  the  distance.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the  men  s  vcuces  ; 
and  we  rejoiced  that  they  were  approaching  the  last  remainmc  obstacle 
that  one  ravine  passed  through,  and  all  before  would  be  easy.  1  hoard  the 
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Tattling  of  the  stones  as  they  drew  nearer  ;  and  looking  towards  the  ravine 
I  saw  emerge  from  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  within  fifty  yards  of  us, 
the  hated  red  flag  and  crescent^  leading  the  Turk's  party  !  We  were  out- 
marched." There  were  of  the  enemy  about  140  men,  with  twice  as  many 
porters,  and  other  native  attendants.  Expecting  to  be  attacked,  Mr  Baker's 
chief  concern  was  to  make  sure  that  he  shot  the  leader  of  the  hostile  force, 
who  was  not  the  Circassian,  but  only  his  second  in  command.  But  when 
affairs  seemed  utterly  desperate,  they  were  retrieved  by  xVlrs  Baker,  who 
managed  to  make  peace,  and  even  an  alliance,  between  her  husband  and 
the  ruffian  band,  who  up  till  that  time  had  thirsted  for  his  blood.  After 
this,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  expedition  opened.  At  ordinary 
times,  the  allied  camps — Turkish  and  British,  with  their  respective  ensigns 
flying — were  too  strong  for  the  badly  armed  negroes  of  the  country  suc- 
cessfully to  attack  ;  though  the  ruffianly  conduct  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
not  above  committing  robberies  and  murders,  involved  our  traveller  in  un- 
merited odium,  from  which,  had  he  been  strong  enough  to  march  alone, 
he  would  have  been  entirely  spared.  Other  difficulties  of  a  formidable 
nature  beset  him  on  every  side.  The  native  potentates,  through  whose 
dominions  he  had  to  pass,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  valuable  presents  he 
gave  them,  but  begged  from  him,  with  a  pertinacity  of  which  a  habitual 
vagrant  would  have  been  ashamed,  every  article  on  which  they  set  their 
eyes.  One  even  demanded  the  traveller's  wife  ;  and  it  was  only  on  wit- 
nessing the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  white  man  prepared  to  resent 
such  an  insult,  that,  with  characteristic  cowardice,  he  drew  back.  Then 
sickness  assailed  both  our  hero  and  his  partner,  and  that  after  their  medi- 
cines had  been  spent.  On  one  occasion,  Mrs  Baker  had  to  be  carried  on  a 
cot,  hour  after  hour,  through  wearisome  jungles,  so  nearly  gone,  that  for  a 
time  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  continued  to  breathe.  But  at  last  the 
great  lake  was  reached,  and  even  partially  explored,  in  a  canoe  ;  and  the 
daring  adventurers  had  the  consolation  of  feeling  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  hardships  they  had  been  called  on  to  endure,  they  had  at  least  escaped 
the  painful  reflection  that  their  expedition  had  failed.  With  much  good 
taste,  the  discoverer  named  the  lake  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  two  magnifi- 
cent sheets  of  water,  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  the  main  stream  of 
that  celebrated  river.  "  The  Nile,  as  it  issues  from  the  Albert  Nyanza,  is 
the  entire  Nile  ;  prior  to  its  birth  from  the  Albert  Lake,  it  is  not  the  entire 
Nile.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  exemplify  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  great  lakes.  The  Victoria  gathers  all  the  waters  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  sheds  them  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Albert ;  while  the 
latter,  from  its  character  and  position,  is  the  direct  channel  of  the  Nile, 
that  receives  all  Avaters  that  belong  to  the  equatorial  Nile  basin.  Thus  the 
Victoria  is  the  first  source ;  but  from  the  Albert  the  river  issues  at  once  as 
the  great  White  Nile"  (ii.  305).  It  may  be  added,  that  the  equator  runs 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  Victoria,  and  the  centre  of  the  Albert 
Lake. 

It  is  a  matter  of  proud  satisfaction  for  our  country  that  all  the  most 
successful  Nile  explorers — Bruce,  Speke,  Grant,  and  now  Baker — have  been 
born  within  its  narrow  limits.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
Britain  has  been  greatly  blessed  from  above.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that, 
in  the  fascinating  volumes  which  we  have  been  obliged  from  want  of  space 
to  dismiss  with  this  unsatisfactory  notice,  there  are  frequent  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  divine  goodness  shewn  to  the  travellers  in  their  preservation. 
Every  one  will  be  gratified  with  the  public  recognition  they  have  obtained 
since  their  return  home ;  though,  looking  at  things  from  the  philosophic 
point  of  view,  we  do  not  so  much  think  that  honour  has  been  conferred  on 
them,  as  it  has  on  the  order  which  has  been  called  to  open  its  ranks  for 
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the  reception  of  those  whose  true  knighthood  has,  in  the  proyidenoo  of 
Orod  been  tested  so  severely,  and  yet  not  found  wanting  in  the  most 
perilous  or  most  anxious  hour.  j^  jj 

The  Prophet  Jonah :  His  Character  and  Mission  to  Nineveh.  By  the  Rev 
Hugh  Martin,  M.A.,  Senior  Minister  of  Free  Greyfriars'  Church.  Edin- 
burgh.    Alex.  Strahan,  London  and  New  York.     1800. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  already  distinguished  himself  in  theoloey 
His  book  entitled,  "Christ's  Presence  in  the  Cospel  History,"  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  an  original  mind,  and  of  decided  literary  power.  Ho  haa 
been  known  in  his  own  country  as  an  able  preacher  of  the  gospel;  and  he 
is  making  himself  more  extensively  known  as  a  vigorous  writer.  Few 
living  men  whose  works  we  have  read  have  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  great 
and  distinguishing  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  few  know  better  how  to  defend 
and  enforce  them ;  how  to  open  them  up  to  the  understanding,  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  conscience.  If  the  fervour  of  his  spirit  is  sometimes 
excessive,  hurrying  him  into  undue  impetuosity  and  exuberance  of  expres- 
sion, he  has  always  divine  truth  upon  his  side.  For  that  truth  he  is  exceed- 
ingly zealous,  and  is  ever  ready  earnestly  to  contend. 

The  book  of  Jonah,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  yet  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  instructive.  It  has  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  many  commentators,  and  with  many  preachers  has  been  a  favourite 
subject  for  lectures  and  sermons.  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  exceptional  nature  of  his  mission  to  Nineveh,  his  extraordinary 
danger  and  deliverance,  the  remarkable  result  of  his  preaching  in  the  great 
heathen  city,  and,  generally,  the  relation  of  the  Gentile  world  in  ancient 
times  to  Godis  church  and  his  appointed  means  of  grace,  have  all  been 
discussed  by  many  writers  and  preachers  with  great  earnestness  and 
ability.  The  decided  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  several  parts  of 
Jonah's  conduct  has  only  deepened  the  general  interest  in  the  contents  of 
his  book.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  book,  though  short,  is  full  of 
strange  incidents  and  instructive  lessons,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  has 
had  such  rare  attractions  for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Old  Testament 
literature. 

Of  late  writers  on  Jonah,  Principal  Fairbairn  is  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent. His  excellent  little  volume  on  the  book  of  that  prophet,  published  a 
good  many  years  ago,  deserves  greater  popularity  than  it  has  ever  enjoyed. 
Characterised  by  sound  learning  and  masculine  sense,  it  throws  much  new 
light  upon  Jonah's  prophetic  character,  and  the  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life.  Mr  Martin  professes  to  follow  Dr  Fairbairn  in  many  things,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal  of  his 
book.  But  his  is  a  more  elaborate  performance  than  the  Principal's,  being 
larger  in  size,  and  more  ambitious  in  aim.  It  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
too  large  and  discursive.  The  author  frequently  dwells  at  too  ^n^at 
length  on  views  and  principles  suggested  by  his  subject,  and  sometimes 
introduces  topics  which  he  is  under  no  nece8.sity  of  discussing.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill  and  boldness  with  which  our  author 
brings  out  great  principles,  his  noble  zeal  for  evangelical  truth,  and  his 
general  insight  into  the  hidden  things  of  the  word  of  God.  He  is  en- 
dently  a  man  who  can  think  for  himself,  who  can  reason  acutely,  and  wnto 
with  vi^^our.  What  he  seems  to  lack  most  is  that  seventy  and  maturity  of 
judo-ment  which  restrains  diffusiveness  of  illustration  and  exuberance  of 
expression.  His  book,  we  think,  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  shorter ; 
and  we  boldly  hazard  this  opinion,  while  we  believe  it  to  be  somewlmt 
different  from  his  own.  The  general  reader  will  bo  apt  to  weary  over  the 
first  ten  chapters,  which  carry  him  only  over  the  first  seven  versos  of  the 
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book  of  Jonah.  We  suspect  that  this  prolixity  has  arisen  from  the  pulpit 
style  of  the  work.  Discourses  that  are  very  telling  when  delivered  from  a 
Scottish  pulpit,  are  apt  to  look  redundant  in  style  when  in  print.  They 
should,  in  fact,  be  rewritten  and  condensed  if  they  are  to  be  committed 
to  the  press. 

We  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  Mr  Martin's  interpretations.  Ilis  view  of 
Jonah's  character  and  mission  we  believe  to  be  generally  correct ;  and  his 
expositions  of  both  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  just  and  powerful. 
He  shews  himself  to  be  a  theologian  of  no  mean  attainments,  deeply 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gospel  truth,  and  most  zealous  in  their  defence. 
His  allusions  to  modern  errors  are  not  always  either  very  necessary  or  very 
happy,  but  they  prove  him  at  least  to  be  one  who  has  carefully  noticed  and 
tested  the  lying  spirits  of  the  age.  He  often  rises  into  true  eloquence,  and 
gives  utterance  to  many  fine  thoughts  in  a  very  pointed  and  forcible 
manner. 

We  observe  that  Mr  Martin  does  not  deviate  from  the  common  view  of 
the  nature  of  Jonah's  emotion  at  the  non-destruction  of  Nineveh.  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn  holds  that  grief  or  vexation,  not  violent  anger,  was  upper- 
most in  the  prophet's  mind  when  Nineveh  was  spared;  and  certainly  there 
is  very  much  to  be  said  for  this  view  of  the  subject.  Both  the  text  and 
the  context  seem  to  favour  it.  But  whatever  the  prophet  felt  on  the  occa- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  gave  way  to  no  small  measure  of  sinful 
human  infirmity,  for  which  he  deserved  and  received  correction  and 
reproof.  Yet  if  Jonah,  during  that  part  of  his  life  which  is  made  known 
to  us,  sinned  grievously,  he  was  uniformly  dealt  with  as  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer.  He  submitted  to  chastisement ;  he  saw  and  repented  of  his  sin  ; 
he  sought  and  found  forgiveness.  Different  views  may  be  taken  of  his  sins 
and  errors,  and  these  may  be  characterised  with  greater  or  less  severity, 
but  he  must  always  stand  before  us  as  a  true  and  honoured  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  who  was  employed  to  teach  the  Church  lessons  of  the  highest  order, 
and  to  be  an  illustrious  type  of  the  promised  Saviour.  Full  justice  is  done 
to  the  man  and  the  prophet  in  this  volume,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
exceptions  we  have  taken  to  it,  must  be  reckoned  an  admirable  exposition 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Views  of  Faith.     By  the  Rev.  A,  L.  R.  Foote,  author  of  "Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  our  Saviour,"  &c.     Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren.     1866. 


The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  already  well  known  to  the  Christian 
public.  His  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  published  a  good  many  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  first  volumes  in  this  country  which  powerfully  directed 
attention  to  Christ,  the  personal  Saviour,  as  being,  beyond  all  mere  dogmas 
or  beliefs,  the  great  hope  of  His  church  and  people,  Mr  Foote  expounded 
this  fascinating  theme  in  a  very  interesting  and  effective  way;  and  his  book 
was  Avorthily  appreciated  by  the  church.  In  the  little  work  which  has  now 
issued  from  his  pen,  he  deals  with  the  leading  grace  of  faith  in  several  of 
its  most  important  aspects.  The  titles  of  his  eight  chapters  are, — "  Faith 
a  God-glorifying  grace;"  "Faith  and  perfect  peace;"  "The  connection 
between  faith  and  the  state  of  the  heart;"  "The  establishing  power  of 
faith;"  "Faith  and  the  pilgrim  spirit;"  "The  stillness  of  faith;"  "The 
simplicity  of  faith  ;"  "Faith  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Abraham;"  and, 
in  handling  these  topics,  he  displays  great  delicacy  of  touch,  as  well  as 
power  of  analysis  and  description.  Everything  that  Mr  Foote  writes  is 
marked  by  originality  both  of  thought  and  expression.  While  thoroughly 
evangelical,  he  is  far  from  being  wedded  to  those  commonplace  phrases 
and  heads  of  discourse,  which,  however  true  and  valuable  in  themselves, 
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have  now  been  worn  so  thin  that  they  hardly  produce  any  i.nir.^Mon. 
We  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  freshness  characteristic  of  tl.i.  V  lu.no ; 
and,  without  committing  ourselves  to  all  the  views  it  propounds,  we  feel 
that  there  is  much  in  it  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration.  We 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  third  lecture,  in  which  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  faith,  repentance,  and  prayer,  is  brought  out  into  just  and  much- 
needed  prominence.  Regretting  that  space  leaves  us  no  room  for  quotation, 
we  cordially  recommend  this  little  volume  as  a  most  interesting,  instructive, 
and  edifying  book. 

Autopedia;  or,  Instructions  on  Personal  Education.     Designed  for  young 
men.     By  James  M'Crie,  D.D. 

It  says  much  for  the  author  of  this  volume,  and  not  a  little  for  the  young 
men  whom  he  addressed,  that  audiences  gathered  from  a  rural  district 
should  have  so  valued  these  lectures  as  to  have  encouraged  a  continuation 
of  the  series,  and  repeatedly  urged  their  publication.  For  the  cont«nta  of 
this  volume  are  solid  and  weighty.  There  are  no  protracted  trains  of 
reasoning  which  it  would  have  been  burdensome  for  an  audience  to  follow ; 
and  there  is  no  attempt,  of  course,  to  give  exhaustive  information  on  any 
of  the  subjects  proposed.  But  important  topics  are  selected  for  discussion, 
and  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  displays  sound,  vigorous  intellect  on 
the  part  of  the  lecturer,  and  demands  vigorous  exercise  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  The  amount  of  information  imparted,  suffices  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  particular  points  under  discussion,  while  it  is  communicated  in 
a  way  well  fitted  to  stimulate  to  further  inquiry,  and  to  guide  to  the  best 
sources  of  knowledge. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  work,  we  may  take  some  exception  to  its 
construction^  The  form  of  separate  lectures  has  disappeared ;  and  though 
the  leading  divisions  are  marked  by  sections,  the  continuity  is  too  unbroken. 
There  are  also  passages  in  which  the  lecturer  had  obviously  dropped  into  a 
conversational  tone,  to  throw  in  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  which  the 
modulation  of  voice  would  sufficiently  have  distinguished  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  lecture.  A  little  attention  on  the  editor's  part  might  easily 
have  prevented  the  obscurity  and  abruptness  by  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
these  passages  are  disfigured.  Still,  these  are  but  slight  drawbacks  from 
the  value  of  the  whole.  The  volume  is  fitted  to  be  of  great  use  to  those 
especially  whose  education  must  be  for  the  most  part,  what  is  called  self- 
education.  It  is  comprehensive,  compact,  practical.  The  positions  which 
the  author  maintains,  are  built  up  on  a  strong  foundation  of  broad  and 
deep  principles ;  and  while  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was  originally 
composed,  precluded  exhaustive  argumentation,  still  enough  is  said  to  shew 
the  kind  of  reasoning,  and  clearly  to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  argument 
by  which  the  author's  positions  are  established.  The  practical  counsels  are 
weighty,  are  expressed  with  much  force  and  earnestness,  and  are  of  great 
value. 

We  cordially,  therefore,  recommend  the  work,  and  particularly  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  "designed."  The  general  reader  no  doubt  will  derive  from 
it  that  advantage  which  always  accrues  from  the  serious  labour  of  an  able 
and  accomplished  man.  Still  it  is  not  a  philosophical  dissertation  on  the 
general  subject  of  self-education.  It  is  obviously  intended  as  a  proctioal 
help  to  those  who,  without  academical  advantages,  would  attain  to  the 
higher  platform  of  thought  and  knowledge.  And  this  end  we  think  it 
admirably  fitted  to  serve  by  the  way  in  which  it  guides  and  stimulates 
thought,  and  exercises  the  mind  in  the  treatment  of  importjint  tonics;  by 
the  way  in  which  it  maps  out  and  connects  the  subjects  to  bo  studied  ;  by 
the  way  in  which  it  presents  information,  and  directs  to  the  sourcoa  whence 
more  complete  information  may  be  derived. 
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Missions  to  the  Women  of  China.  (In  connection  with  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East.)  Written  for  Young  Persons. 
By  A.  F.  S.  Edited  by  Miss  Whately.  London:  J.  Nisbet  &  C( 
1866. 

This  is  a  very  interesting,  and  very  instructive,  little  volume.  It  con- 
tains much  valuable  and  curious  information  about  China,  selected  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  arranged  and  stated  with  considerable  skill.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  title  page,  the  information,  in  its  missionary 
aspect,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  efforts  of  the  particular 
society  named ;  yet  it  is  written  in  a  fine  catholic  spirit,  and  the  missions 
of  all  churches  are  spoken  of  as  they  come  in  the  way  in  a  right  spirit. 
Although  it  is  professedly  "written  for  young  persons,"  it  will  be  found 
interesting  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  classes  whose  heart  is  set  upon  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  There  is  not  a  dry  or  dull  page  in  the  book.  We 
can  very  cordially  commend  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  primarily 
prepared.  "These  letters  were  originally  addressed  to  the  members  of 
a  working  party."  The  volume  would  form  admirable  and  interesting 
reading  in  a  missionary  working  party  of  ladies.  Our  clerical  readers,  who 
are  often  asked  to  recommend  such  reading,  may  safely,  on  our  authority, 
recommend  this  volume  to  begin  with.  Miss  Whately  says  in  her  preface, 
that  "  eventually  other  fields  of  labour  may,  in  subsequent  publications,  be 
described  in  the  same  manner."     We  hope  the  promise  may  be  fulfilled. 

Lending  a  Band ;  or,  Help  for  the  Working  Classes.  Chapters  on  some 
vexed  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  the  Author  of  "  Doing  and  Suffering," 
&c.,  &c.     Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Ilalliday,  Fleet  Street,  London.     1866. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
Tlie  best  idea  of  it  we  can  convey  to  the  reader  is  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  a 
practical  dealing  with  all  the  questions  which,  in  our  day,  are  usually 
gathered  up  under  the  head  of  "  Social  Science."  The  first  five  chapters 
are  occupied  with  discussions  about  "  The  Workman's  Home,"  in  which  is 
brought  together  a  vast  variety  of  information  from  all  sources.  The  home 
is  described  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be  ;  Mr  Peabody's  homes  ;  the  work- 
man's home  at  Mulhouse  ;  and  all  efforts,  public  and  private,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  are  duly  chronicled,  and 
ably  criticised.  Then  we  have  a  temperate  and  judicious  chapter  on  "  The 
workman's  Sunday;  how  shall  he  spend  it?"  Without  propounding  any 
very  extreme  notions,  we  gladly  note  that  the  writer  stands  in  the  old 
paths  ;  and  while  sincerely  befriending  the  working  man,  stands  out  stoutly 
for  the  necessity  of  preserving  to  him  that  most  blessed  boon  of  heaven, 
his  Sabbath.  An  interesting  chapter  follows  on  "  Domestic  Servants, 
what  we  may  claim  from  them,  and  they  from  us,"  a  chapter  we  commend 
to  the  careful  perusal  both  of  masters  and  servants.  Usually  the  complaint 
is  all  made  as  against  the  servants.  Masters  too  often  forget  that  they 
have  duties  to  discharge  to  their  servants ;  duties,  too,  which  are  as  bind- 
ing on  them  as  is  the  duty  of  their  servants  to  their  masters.  The  eighth 
chapter  is  on  "The  Genus  Mendicant,  what  to  do  with  it?"  and  is  full  of 
interesting  and  curious  information,  which  we  commend  to  the  givers  of 
indiscriminate  "charity."  The  closing  chapter  discusses  wisely  and  tem- 
perately a  subject  on  which  we  have  all  lately  been  compelled  to  hear  a 
good  deal :  "  The  sick  poor  in  London  workhouses ;  what  is,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  done  for  them."  While  by  no  means  holding  ourselves  as 
committed  to  all  the  author's  conclusions,  yet  we  can  cordially  recommend 
the  volume  as  wise,  judicious,  and  temperate  ;  and  further,  as  containing  a 
very  valuable  gathering  of  facts  from  very  various  sources,  important  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  urgent  problems  of  the  social  science  of  the 
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day.     The  author  gives  evidence  of  having  had  a  long  and  familiar  and 
personal  interest  in  all  the  topics  treated  of. 

2he  Law  of  the  Rubric ;  and  the  Transition  Period  of  the  Cliurch  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Pinnock,  LL.D.  Cantab.,  Curate  of  Somorsham. 
Cambridge  :  J.  Hall  &  Son.     1866. 

The  subject  of  Ritualism  must  be  discussed  very  soon.  The  Ritualistic, 
or  rather  Romanistic,  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  are  pressing  on 
daily.  To  any  one  wishing  to  master  the  subject,  this  bulky  bound  pam- 
phlet of  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  will  be  a  very  useful  help  The 
author  has  set  to  himself  the  task  of  determining,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  which  were 
in  use  "  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth."  It  is  on  this  "rubric"  that  the  Ritualists 
take  their  stand,  and  by  it  they  must  legally  be  judged.  All  the  acts  of 
Parliament  in  any  way  bearing  on  the  question  from  the  earliest  times,  are 
quoted,  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  this  matter.  But  it  seems  to  us,  after 
a  very  careful  perusal,  that  so  far  at  least  as  this  pamphlet  goes,  the  question 
remains  very  much  where  it  was,  hopelessly  involved  in  darkness.  The 
author  says  in  his  preface,  "  Although  possessed  of  a  leaning  adverse  to 
the  extremes  of  ritualism  adopted  in  these  more  modern  days.  .  .  . 
At  last,  after  a  critical  comparison  of  records,  and  balancing  of  opinions, 
the  author  has  attempted  to  define  what  were  the  ornaments  in  use  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  what  was  the  Parliamentary  authority 
sanctioning  that  use  :  and  he  rises  from  [the  study  of]  his  subject  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Ritualists  are  legally  right  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
rubric ;  butihat  in  the  exercise  of  that  advantage  they  have  ventured  on 
proceedings  which  are  in  some  points  morally  wrong,  and  in  other  points 
legally  wrong,  as  will^be  seen."  We  can  safely  say  that  the  author  has 
brought  together,  with  much  study  and  research,  a  variety  of  very  import- 
ant and  valuable  materials,  which  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  any  one 
wishing  to  investigate  this  subject  thoroughly. 

A  Cofnmenfary  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  considered  as  the  Divine  Book  of 
History;  in  which  God  has  delineated  what  is  now  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
and  decided  beforehand  the  great  questions  of  each  succeeding  age,  and 
especially  of  our  own.  By  Samuel  Garratt,  M.A..  Minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Ilalliday. 
1866. 

Mr  Garratt  is  well  known  as  an  able  and  popular  writer.  He  writes 
with  great  clearness,  directness,  and  force,  Tou  may  find  a  thousand 
faults  with  his  matter,  but  you  never  have  to  stop  to  catch  tiie  full  force 
of  his  meaning.  He  thinks  for  himself  too.  He  does  not  slavishly  follow 
Elliott,  or  any  other  noted  interpreter,  though  sub.^tantially  his  views  as  to 
the  general  course  of  the  exposition  agree  with  Elliott's.  "  As  far  as  Rev. 
xxi.  4,  I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with  Elliott,  whose  interpretation  of 
the  seals  is  so  wonderfully  minute,  that  the  improbability  of  so  many  coin- 
cidences being  the  result  of  chance,  appears  to  me  to  make  scepticism 
irrational.  In  almost  perfect  accordance  with  Elliott's  view  of  the  seals,  I 
am  in  substantial  accordance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  trumpets.  .  .  , 
Those  who,  like  Elliott  and  Faber,  considered  the  1260  vewrs  as  not  to 
close  till  about  the  present  time,  had  to  explain  how  it  could  be  said  that 
the  witnesses  witnessed  in  sackcloth  after  their  ascension  into  heaven,  and 
also  to  give  some  other  than  the  most  natural  meaning  to  the  phrase,— 
when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony.     It  is  at  this  point  that  I 
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diverge  from  both  these  commentators."  We  cannot,  in  this  department 
of  the  "  Review,"  enter  on  Mr  Garratt's  interpretation.  We  need  only  say 
that  he  writes  clearly,  and  that  his  views  are  judicious  and  sober,  and  sup- 
ported by  good  solid  reasons.  As  for  ourselves,  we  differ  widely  from  many 
of  our  author's  conclusions.  He  is  a  pre-millenarian,  and  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book  seem  to  us  mistaken.  But  the 
volume  is  a  solid  and  substantial  one,  and  the  author's  conclusions  are  at 
least  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 

God's  Day  and  God's  Booh.  The  Day  of  Rest  traced  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brydie,  B.A.,  Dunfermline.  Edinburgh  : 
Andrew  Elliot.     1866. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  was  preached  by  the  author  in  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Sabbath.  "  They  are  published,"  he  says  in  his  preface, 
"  not  because  they  contain  anything  new,  but  because  they  try  to  set  forth 
in  a  brief,  handy  form,  the  old  doctrine  which  has  been  received  from  the 
beginning."  In  six  chapters,  headed  respectively.  The  Seventh  Day,  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  the  Sign  of  the  Covenant,  the  Restoration,  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Gospels,  the  Lord's  Day,  the  author  treats  the  subject  in  a 
very  satisfactory  and  exhaustive  manner.  We  readily  concede  to  him  the 
merit  he  claims  for  his  book.  It  is  a  clear  and  conclusive  setting  forth  of 
the  old  truth  on  the  Sabbath  question  ;  and  the  old  doctrine  is  arranged 
and  discussed  in  a  brief  and  handy  form.  Mr  Brydie  shews  that  he  is  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  literature  of  his  subject ;  and  his  work  may  safely  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  either  a  doubter  or  denier  of  the  truth.  His  book 
needs  no  apology.  "When  there  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  land,  no  man 
that  can  bear  arms  need  apologize  for  stepping  to  the  front,  or  pitching  by 
his  own  standard,  under  the  ensign  of  his  Father's  house." 

The  Divine  Dispensations  and  their  Gradual  Development.  Eight  Dis- 
courses preached  in  Huron  College  Chapel.  By  J.  Hellmuth,  D.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Huron,  &c.,  &c.     London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1866. 

These  sermons  well  deserve  publication.  They  are  singularly  able,  clear, 
and  concise.  As  sermons  on  the  evidences,  with  special  reference  to  the 
controversies  of  our  own  times,  the  publication  is  eminently  opportune. 
The  reader  can  gather  the  substance  from  the  titles  of  the  earlier  sermons. 
The  first  is  ''  The  Gradual  Development  of  the  Divine  Dispensations"  ;  the 
second,  "on  the  Authenticity  and  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,"  in  which 
the  argument  is  stated  with  singular  force  and  clearness,  and  in  a  very  con- 
densed way;  the  third  is  on  "The  Testimony  of  the  Mosaic  Record";  the 
fourth,  "  The  Selection  of  the  Jewisli  Nation  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  true  God" ;  and  the  fifth  on  "The  Typical  Nature  of  the  Mosaic 
Ritual."  The  three  last  sermons  are  on  prophecy ;  the  two  closing  ones 
being  on  "  The  Conversion  and  Final  Restoration  of  the  Jews."  Whilst 
we  agree  with  much  that  the  author  says,  calmly  and  wisely,  on  prophecy, 
we  totally  disagree  with  the  substance  of  the  two  last  sermons,  which  are 
substantially  pre-millenarian.  But  we  can  commend  the  earlier  sermons 
as  a  very  able  defence  of  the  truth  of  Gcd  against  many  of  its  modern 
assailers  both  within  the  church  and  without  it. 

Lacon ;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words,  addressed  to  those  who  Think.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  A.M.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised.  Lon- 
don :  WiUiam  Tegg.     1866. 

This  book  is  well  deserving  of  republication.  Many  of  our  younger 
readers  will  hardly  know  the  book  even  by  name     It  was  first  published 
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in  1820,  and  created,  on  its  appearance,  a  great  sensation  in  literary  circles. 
Its  author  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
held  a  fellowship.  Afterwards  settled  at  Tiverton,  ho  lived  a  "  fast  life," 
got  into  debt,  gambled,  and  finally  had  to  flee  to  America.  He  committed 
suicide  in  April  1832  at  Paris,  where,  as  he  had  lived  the  life,  so  he  died 
the  ordinary  death,  of  a  gamester.  The  reader  who  boars  these  few  faeti 
in  mind,  will  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  and  the  penetrating 
insight  displayed  in  regard  to  both  men  and  things  by  such  a  man.  The 
style  of  the  volume  is  polished  and  elegant;  and.it  is  full  of  condensed 
thought.  We  give  the  first  article  as  a  specimen  of  the  thousands  that 
follow.  It  is  headed  "Abuse."  "When  certain  persons  abuse  us,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  what  description  of  character  it  is  that  they  admire  ;  we 
shall  often  find  this  a  very  consolatory  question." 

The  Mode  and  the  Suhjeds  of  Christian  Baptism.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Maclot, 
Ballymena.     Belfast:  Aitchison.     18G6. 

Within  a  compass  of  considerably  less  than  two' hundred  pages,  the 
author  of  this  little  volume  has  contrived  to  condense  the  main  points  <A 
the  argument  on  the  Baptist  controversy.  He  begins  by  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches;  shews  that  the  Jewish 
church  is  essentially  spiritual;  that  circumcision  was  the  token  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  it  is  analogous  to  Baptism ;  and  then  he 
shews  the  nature  of  John's  Baptism  as  transitionary ;  and  finishes  by  a 
chapter  on  the  Subjects,  and  another  on  the  Mode,  of  Christian  Baptism. 
The  little  volume  is  highly  to  be  commended. 

The  Prayer^ of  Scripture^  Compiled  and  Adapted  for  Family  Worship.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Teape,  Incumbent  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh  :  R.  Grant  &  Son.     1866. 

Here  is  a  prayer  book  to  which  the  most  anti-liturgic  cannot  possibly 
object,  and  which  all  may  freely  use  without  fear  of  error  or  extravagance. 
The  prayers  are  those  of  Holy  Scripture— in  the  words  wliich  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,  and  not  man.  They  are  very  brief,  and  the  manual^  itself 
very  small,  embracing  prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The  design  is 
excellent,  and  the  compilation  judicious.  With  the  help  of  such  a  manual 
we  can  conceive  of  no  feasible  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  family  worship. 


XI.— AMERICAN  PERIODICALS. 

■  The  Bihlical  Bepository  and  Princeton  Beview  for  July  1866  con- 
tains, 1st,  an  elaborate  article  on  Baiionalism,  being  a  review  of 
several  transatlantic  works  on  both  sides  of  the  question.^  This  is 
followed  by  an  article  on  t\ormal  Schools,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  Wo  have  next  a  very  favourable 
account  of  Dr  M'Cosh's  Examination  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy, 
from  which  we  may  extract  the  following  well-deserved  estimate  of  our 
countryman's  talents  and  labours. 

•'  Dr  M'Cosh  has  established  a  high  rank  for  himself  as  a  judicious,  sound, 
and  able  writer  on  metaphysics  and  cognate  questions  relative  to  •'  funda- 
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mental  truth."  The  freedom,  sometimes  amounting  to  diffuseness,  of  his 
style  increases  the  popularity  and  influence  of  his  philosophical  writings. 
He  seldom  fails  to  detect  the  real  issue  between  truth  and  error,  and  to  do 
good  service  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Beyond  any  other  considerable 
living  author,  he  has  seized  upon  and  exposed  the  false  and  dangerous 
theories  propounded  by  the  different  philosophers  and  schools  which  exercise 
the  greatest  power  over  modern  thought,  and  are  working  the  direst  havoc 
among  the  young  thinkers  of  Europe  and  America.  His  great  mission  is, 
indeed,  the  "  defence  of  fundamental  truth  "  against  assaults  of  sceptics, 
destructives,  and  the  unintentional  betrayals  of  mistaken  friends.  And 
nobly  does  he  fulfil  it.  He  shews  that  judicial  mind  in  regard  to  philo- 
sophical questions  which  preserves  its  balance  between  contending  parties, 
and  rarely  fails  to  seize  and  maintain  the  truth,  sifting  it  clear  of  inter- 
mingled fallacies  and  sophisms.  Among  all  the  philosophical  writers  of 
the  present  time,  none  lays  so  firmly  the  foundations  which  underlie  all 
truth,  natural  and  revealed,  and  without  which,  all  belief  in  substance, 
cause,  or  reality  of  any  sort,  must  totter  and  fall. 

"  It  was  therefore  eminently  fit  that  Dr  M'Cosh  should  bring  to  the  test 
of  a  rigid  examination  the  principles  so  industriously  and  ably  propagated 
by  one  of  the  mightiest  of  modern  destructive  writers,  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Such  a  work  greatly  needed  to  be  done,  and  our  author  was  the  man  to  do 
it.  This  volume  is  important,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  views  of  Mr 
Mill,  but  of  the  whole  school  of  writers,  past  and  present,  British  and  conti- 
nental, he  so  ably  represents.  Not  only  so.  Mr  Mill's  most  significant  and 
recent  exposition  of  his  views  is  presented  in  his  review  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics.  Thus  Dr  M'Cosh,  in  reviewing  the  former,  con- 
tinually deals  with  the  doctrines  of  the  latter,  the  strongest  representative 
of  the  contrary  side,  not  to  say  extreme,  in  philosophy,  which  the  century 
has  produced  in  Britain.  A  searching  examination  of  Mill's  philosophical 
discussions  becomes  therefore  really  a  survey  of  the  two  great  currents  of 
philosophical  opinion  in  that  country  and  our  own  at  the  present  time." 

But  the  most  interesting  paper  in  this  number,  is  that  on  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Sates,  which 
met  at  Louis,  Missouri,  19th  May  1866.  Most  of  the  time  of  this 
Assembly  was  taken  up  with  the  case  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  to 
understand  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  *' Declaration  and  Testimony"  emitted  by  that  Presbytery 
against  the  action  of  the  Assembly. 

"  The  action  of  the  assembly  of  1865,  having  given  offence  to  many 
ministers  and  elders,  especially  in  the  border  states,  the  Presbytery  of 
Louisville  adopted  and  issued  a  '  Declaration  and  Testimony,'  to  which  they 
solicited  the  adherence  of  those  in  all  parts  of  the  church  who  agreed  with 
them  in  opinion.  This  document,  making  twenty-seven  octavo  pages,  is 
much  too  long,  notwithstanding  its  historical  importance,  to  be  inserted  in 
this  journal.  It  testifies  against  fourteen  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice  as 
to  which  it  charges  the  General  Assembly  with  having  departed  from  '  the 
faith  and  practice '  enjoined  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  It  testifies,  1st, 
against  '  the  assumption  of  the  courts  of  the  church,  of  the  right  to  decide 
questions  of  state  policy.'  2d.  '  Against  the  doctrine  that  the  church  as  such 
owes  allegiance  to  human  rulers  or  governments.'  3d.  Against  the  perversion 
of  Christ's  direction  to  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
the  apostle's  command  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  4th.  Against 
'  the  action  of  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  emancipation  in 
1864,  and  confirmed  in  1865,'  5th.  Against  '  the  unjust  and  scandalous 
contradiction  of  their  own  recorded  testimony  and  well-known  facts,  in 
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regard  to  the  labours  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  ministry,  for  the 
Christianizing  of  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and  the  preaching  to  them  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.'  Gth.  Against  •  the  doctrine  widely  taught  in  the  church, 
and  even  countenanced  by  the  Assembly,  that  the  acta  and  deliverances  of 
the  courts  of  Christ's  commonvpealth  may  properly  be  based  upon,  and 
shaped  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  state  legislatures,  the 
orders  and  proclamations  of  military  chieftains,  and  even  the  results  of 
popular  votes  given  at  elections.'  7th.  '  Against  the  doctrine  that  the  will 
of  God,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  church  and  of  his  people,  is  to  be  learned  from 
particular  providential  events,  and  that  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are 
to  be  interpreted  by  these  providences.'  8th.  '  Against  the  sanction  which 
has  been  given  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  usurpation  by  the  secolar 
and  military  powers  of  authority  in  and  over  the  worship  and  government 
of  the  church.'" 

The  following  remarks  on  this  document  are  evidently  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor,  Dr  Hodge : 

"  This  document,  in  the  pamphlet  form,  now  before  us,  is  signed  by  forty- 
one  ministers  and  seventy-eight  elders.  Its  publication  produced  a  gener^ 
feeling  of  apprehension.  The  severity  of  its  language,  its  sweeping  asser- 
tions, its  charges  of  defection  and  heresy  against  the  supreme  judiciary  of 
the  church,  its  condemnation  of  principles  and  practices  coeval  with  our 
organization,  and  its  avowed  schismatical  object,  offended  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  the  great  body  of  our  members,  ministers,  and  elders.  It  was, 
perhaps,  an  exaggerated  apprehension  of  the  strength  of  the  party  represented 
by  the  *  Declaration  and  Testimony,'  which  led  to  the  call  for  a  convention 
of  ministers  and  elders  who  approved  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  desired 
to  sustain  them,  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Assembly  itself. 
The  abstract  right  of  the  people  to  meet  together  to  express  their  own  con- 
victions, and  to  endeavour  to  mould  the  opinions  of  others,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  pushing  this  right,  however,  to  a  very  dangerous  extreme,  for 
a  convention  to  be  called  to  sit  side  by  side  with  a  constitutional  assembly, 
whether  in  the  church  or  state,  with  the  avowed  or  obvious  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing its  action.  Such  a  course  can  be  justified  only  in  times  of  the 
greatest  emergency,  when  the  appointed  means  of  governing  the  church  or 
state  are  deemed  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  the  present  case,  as  the  event 
shews,  no  such  emergency  existed.  The  fact  that  this  convention  was  at- 
tended by  over  a  hundred  members,  shews,  however,  that  no  little  appre- 
hension was  felt  as  to  the  effect  which  the  '  Declaration  and  Testimony '  was 
likely  to  produce. 

"  We  fully  sympathize  in  the  disapprobation  of  the  spirit,  principles,  and 
proposed  mode  of  action  set  forth  in  that  document,  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally expressed.  It  is  founded,  from  first  to  last,  upon  an  erroneous  theory 
of  the  oflfice  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  ;  a  theory  which  was  advanced 
for  a  purpose,  and  was  never  acted  upon  by  any  branch  of  the  church  from 
the  beginning.  It  assumes  the  church  to  be  so  spiritual  in  its  nature  and 
functions  that  it  cannot  recommend  objects  of  benevolence,  such  as  colonisa- 
tion, or  temperance  societies,  nor  testify  against  such  glaring  sins  as  the 
African  slave-trade.  It  forbids  all  injunctions  to  Christians  to  bo  faithful, 
as  citizens,  to  the  government  under. which  they  live.  It  is,  among 
other  things,  against  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  passed  during  the 
late  war,  declaring  the  duty  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, that  the  signers  of  this  document  testify.  If  this  doctrine 
were  to  prevail,  a  seal  would  bo  set  on  the  lips  of  the  church,  and 
she  would  be  forbidden  to  testify  against  many  sins,  and  to  enjoin  many 
duties  which  lie  properly  within  her  sphere.  In  conseciuenee  of  this  con- 
tracted view  of  the  prerogative  of  the  church,  tho  Declaration  refuses  all 
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regard,  not  only  to  such  acts  and  deliverances  of  the  Assembly  as  may  really 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  but  to  many  which  are  perfectly 
legitimate.  The  gravest  objection,  perhaps,  to  the  document,  is  its  openly 
schismatical  character.  Individual  signers  of  the  Declaration  have,  indeed, 
denied  any  intention  to  separate  from  the  church.  However  true  this  may 
be  of  them,  personally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  and  design 
of  the  document  itself.  Its  signers  say  :  '  We  will  not  abandon  the  effort 
until  we  shall  either  have  succeeded  in  reforming  the  church  and  restoring 
her  tarnished  glory,  or,  failing  in  this,  necessity  shall  be  laid  upon  us,  in 
obedience  to  the  apostolic  command,  to  withdraw  from  those  who  have  de- 
parted from  the  truth.'  It  is  not  exclusion,  but  a  voluntary  withdrawing, 
in  obedience  to  an  apostolic  injunction,  that  is  here  spoken  of." 

The  Assembly  dealt  with  this  Presbytery  in  a  very  summary  way. 
The  ** Declaration  and  Testimony"  was  censured,  and  the  Presbytery 
which  issued  it  was,  hrevi  manu,  dissolved.  The  debate,  which  was 
long  and  intricate,  bears  evidence  of  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  en- 
gendered by  the  recent  war.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  us,  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  strife,  and  unacquainted  with  the  various  par- 
ties interested  in  the  struggle,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  question.  As 
many  in  the  Assembly  seemed  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  Presby- 
tery thus  cut  off,  we  fear  it  may  issue  in  a  schism,  which  is  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  We  must  defer  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  till  we  become  better  instructed  in  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  18G6  contains  the  following  articles  : — 
*'The  Origin  of  the  Gospels,"  *' The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Divorce," 
**  Christianity  and  Islamism,"  "  Utilitarianism,"  "Life  of  the  Patriarch 
Cyril,"  and  *'  The  Instrumentality  of  Truth  in  Regeneration."  The 
first  of  these  deals  with  Renan  and  Strauss,  subjects  now  well  nigh 
used  up,  but  here  treated  learnedly  and  very  conclusively  by  Dr  J. 
Isidor  Mombert.  The  succeeding  articles  are  discussed  in  a  very  cre- 
ditable style;  but  the  jewel  of  the  number  is  the  concluding  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  of  Andover,  on  the  Instrumentality  of  Truth  in  Regenera- 
tion. Had  space  permitted,  we  would  gladly  have  transferred  the  whole 
article  to  our  pages,  so  full  is  it  of  sound  sense  and  discriminatmg  doc- 
trine. It  first  shews  most  convincingly,  from  inspiration,  the^ac^  of 
the  instrumentality  of  truth  in  changing  the  human  heart, — of  truth, 
as  distinct  from  physical  power,  from  falsehood,  and  from  all  other 
truth.  He  next  examines  the  question,  "  Does  God,  in  the  renewal  of 
a  human  soul,  ever  dispense  with  truth  as  the  instrument  of  the  change  ?" 
And  having  established  his  position,  he  lays  down  certain  collateral 
principles  involved  in  it,  which  are  of  practical  importance  to  the  preach- 
ing and  hearing  of  the  gospel. 
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